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PREFACE. 



For an account of the origin and design of the Manual of Clamtal 
Idteraiurej the reader is respectfully referred to the Preface to that 
work by the translator. The present Tolume is a portion of the 
Mamralj including but three of its Jive parts. These three, yiz. 
Cheek and Roman Mythology, Cheek and Roman AnttqnMea, and 
Classical Geography and Chronology, are published separately, from 
a regard to the wishes of some teachers, especially in the primary 
Classical Schools. 

The reasons for a separate publication of these parts will be ma- 
nifest, when it is considered, that the scholar, in the very commence* 
ment of his classical studies, needs some guide and help in each of 
these branches, while it is not so essential that he should attend 
particularly at first to the branches, with which the two other parts 
of the Manual are occupied. The whole ground embraced in the 
Manual, the Student must, indeed, go over before completing his 
classical course ; but the Archaeology of Literature and Art, and the 
Systematic History and Criticism of the Classical Authors, are not 
often included in the studies at the Academy. In consequence of 
suggestions of this kind, a few extra copies of the three parts con- 
tained in this volume were printed in connection with the first 
edition of the Manual. They were all demanded of the publisher 
within a few weeks after the printing. 

It has, therefore, been deemed desirable, that an extra impression 
of the same parts should be taken in connection with the second 
edition of the Manual, which was called for in a manner, which was 
very unexpected to the translator, and which, although gratifying as 
a testimonial that the work was judged to be truly valuable, was, 8t 
the same time, very painful to his feelings, as compelling him to 
allow it to be reprinted without thorough emendation, and even 
without his revising at all the press. 

A peculiarity of the present volume, which has greatly reeom- 
mended it in the estimation of teachers, is its eomprehmsiveness 
united with sufiicient fulness of detail for all the common purposes 
of elementary instniction. Mythology, Ore^ Antiquities, Roman 
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Antiquities, Ancient Geography with the Topography of Rome and 
Athens, and Classical Chronology, are all presented within the com- 
pass of 350 pages. There is, it is believed, no other work in the 
English language, in which these topics, all so essential to the 
young classical scholar, are brought into one volun&e, and thus 
adapted for daily use. If, because the work comprehends so much, 
any one should be disposed to infer that each part must be defective, 
he is requested to examine and compare. The treatise on Greek 
Antiquities is by no means intended to exclude such a work as 
Potter* 89 which is much more minute on some points ; but the com- 
petent, teacher will discover, that the condensed treatise on the sub- 
ject in this volume contains important information, for which his 
pupil will search in vain in Potter. And if he compares it with any 
other treatise in use in our country, he will find this equally full in 
every essential point, while the Greek Mythology and Topography 
and given with much greater fulness. In the Roman Antiquities the 
detailed references and citations of Adam arp by design excluded, 
and the treatise is not expected wholly to supersede the use of that 
or some larger work; but a comparison of the treatise in this volume 
with any other used in American schools, will satisfy the teacher of 
its equal >and greater fulness, independent of the Mythology and 
Topography introduced in their separate places. And some persons, 
of experience in teaching, have expressed their conviction, that the 
scholar is likely to get, from the study of a treatise like this, a better 
general knowledge of Roman Antiquities as a whole than from the 
study of Adam's work ; on this point the translator ought, perhaps, 
to be silent. As to Ancient Geography, the work chiefly used of 
late is Butler* 8. The treatise in this volume will be found to com- 
prise every thing of special importance in Butler, with much im- 
provement in several points of arrangement, and an account far 
more complete of the remains of Rome, Athens,^and other cities; it 
should be added, that the treatise in this volume can be used in 
connection with Butler's Atlas, which is a very valuable one. The 
Introduction to Classical Chronology contains some things of much 
importance not found in any of the works on Antiquities now in use. 
There is another peculiarity, which distinguishes this work ; it 
presents numerous references to authors treating of the general sub- 
jects, and also in many cases to works on particular topics introduced. 
These references are given in such a manner as not to delay or em- 
barrass the youngest student, and yet they may help the more advanced 
scholar and the teacher to find readily further information, if they 
wish, and have the time and means at command. 
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PREFACE. T 

' In order that the reader, who wishes, may know, in the general, 
what additions the translator has made to the original work of Es- 
chenburg, a note of explanations is given below. 

The author of the volume, in its present form, sees many things in 
it, which might be improved. Others, no doubt, will see many 
more. But it is his humble hope, that, notwithstanding its imperfec- 
tions, it may subserve in some useful manner the highly important 
cause of classical and liberal education. 

Amherst College, Not. 1836. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

The fbUowiof statement will enable the reader to know in general what is froin the 
aathorand what from the translator. All in the largest type is translated directly Arom 
the original, excepting such sections as have a star or the letter t annexed to their number; 
the star indicates that the section is wholly added by the translator; the t indicates that 
the section is altered by him so as to differ more or )ess (irom the original. All in the 
smaller type is added by the translator excepting sochfections or jiaragraphs as have 
the letter u annexed to their number, and excepting alio most of the mere references 
to books and authors. The u indicates that the section or paragraph, although in the 
smaller type, is taken directly firom the original. As to the references, which are 
usually in the smaller type, it did not seem of much consequence to discriminate care- 
fully between what was put in by the author and what by me ; if any one should find 
some of them irrelevant or unimportant, he may safely charge such upon me rather 
than Eschenburg ; if any inquire why the numerous references to German works are * 
retained, I only remark, that it is becoming more and more common to import such 
works into this country, and more and more important for our scholars to be acquainted 
with the German language; and if any deem it superfluous to have given so many refe- 
rences, let such consider, that the same books are not accessible to all students, and an 
increased number of references increases the probability of presenting some to books 
within the reach of every reader. 

N. B. The following references, in the present volume, vis. to P. I, P. II, P. Ill, P. IV, 
F. V, direct the reader to the five Parts of The Mahoal, arranged in it as follows: P. I,' 
jSrdUnlogy itfUUrMuvt mnd Art; P. II, Britf mtUry tf CUutifl Uttrature, or Chuirul 
Fie» ^tlu Oreek and Rowum JhUkars; P. Ill, JIfytMogf qftke QrUka and Roma%$; P. IV 
Greek and JKosmh AntiqniUu: P. V, Clastieal Mgthologf mnd Ckronologf. These references 
were adapted for insertion in Tke Manual; and as they could be neither altered nor omitted 
in the impression for this volume without considerable trouble, it seemed better to retain 
them and make this explanation. 

* a* 
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GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 



Introduction, 

5 1. Among the eariy nations of antiquity, before the art of writ- 
iog had come into genend use, tradition was the only mode of pre- 
^erring and spreading the knowledge of remarkable events. Many 
circumstances contributed to give to early traditions a fabulous char- 
acter. The love of the marvelous, a natural tendency of the mind to 
employ symbolical and allegorical images to express ideas for which 
no definite words have been appropriated, and a disposition to eulo- 
gize and exaggerate the exploits of ancestors, all united to load history 
and fact with a mass of fiction, so that it became impossible for later 
inquirers to distinguish accurately between the true and false. 

$ 9. Traditions of this sort the Greeks distinguished from authen- 
tie history by the name oimythi (/«v9oi), and they termed their con- 
tents or the matter of them, as well as the knowledge or study of them, 
mythology (/uw^iAoyila). Mythology, however, was not with them, as 
in modern times, a distinct branch of study. The term is now used 
appropriately for that branch of knowledge, which considers the no- 
tions and stories, particularly among the Greeks and Romans, re- 
specting gods and demigods, their pretended origin, their actions, 
names, attributes, worship, images and symbolical representations. 
It is often employed also in a wider sense, including the religious fa^ 
bles of all ages and nations, and thus is made synonymous with the 
history of fable, 

% 6. It is important to distinguish the point of view, in which 
these mythological narratives were contemplated by the ancients, from 
that in which we are to regard them. To the former they were closely 
connected with their national history and their religious faith, were 
indeed parts of them; to us they are only monuments and evidences 
of the state of culture of the human mind, if we view them philo* 
sophically. They exhibit the reflections, upon nature and deity, of 
men guided by sense and imagination, affected much by external ap- 
pearances, and mistaking physical effects for independent or voluntary 
powers. But they afford much valuable and even necessary aid in 
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understanding the Greek and Roman authora, especially the poets, 
and in judging of ancient opinions, usages and art. 

§ 4. The traditions of mythology, in passing down ^irough many 
centuries, were multiplied and augmented, and experienced various 
changes in respect to their general dress, aim and application. Origi- 
nally they consisted in part of actual occurrences, in part of arbitrary 
fiction, springing from fear, reverence, gratitude, patriotism, credulity 
and love of the marvelous, or duplicity, cunning and ambition. They 
were, it is probable, sometimes of native origin, but more frequently 
^rere introduocd fman foreign sourcea, by setUevs abd olhertvise. By 
4be poets they werelroven into epic song; by early philosophers they 
vere clothed in mystery and allegory, by the iater inlMrpreied in di- 
vers eoofiicting ways; while artists found in them «n ample nioge of 
dmibjeets for the chis^ and the pencil. 

§ 5. Classical literature has been viewed in modem times as so 
important in education, and a knowledge of Greek and Roman my- 
thology has been so obviously necessary to its cultivation, that many 
works have been published on the subject, as an auxiliary branch. 
These works have either merely stated the Tables as reported among 
.the ancients, or in addition have«ought lo troce tfaesB to their 4Hrigin, 
-either by makiiig conjectures of aUegeviCal, historical «id physieal 
.meanings in the stories, in deducing ihem frtan tiie evenlB of early 
i^es recorded in the Bible. But as these traditions arose in various 
ways, and oftea aecidentaUy, there will of course be error in every 
system, which attempts to refer them all to one common sooree and 
purpose. 

The foundation of very many of the fictions of mythology is laid 
in the idea, which arose from the simplicity and inexperience of the 
first ages, conversant only with objects of sense; viz. that every thing 
in nature was endued with an appropriate activity and spontanei^ 
like that in man. In consequence of this idea, wherever an unusual 
appearance or agency was observed, it was ascribed to a distinctibeing 
or existence operating direcdy or immediately . This craaiiion of per- 
sonal existences out of natural phenomena, this personification of phys- 
ical objects and events was, in all probability, one of the most prolific 
sources of fable and of idolatry; for which the sUrs and the elements 
seem to have furnished the first and the most common -oceasion. 

Many of the pagan stories afre ingeniously soWed by referring their origin to 
•ynibolxcal or allegorioal descripftioiui of physical principles and chani^es. Of. 
jp. I. ^ 41. — On the riae of Idulutry, we reler to Fabtr, Oriffui of Pagan Idolatry, 
Lond. 1816. 3 vols. 4. Cf. also Shuckford. Sac. & Prof. Hist. B. V. 
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The following additional remarks, on the sources offahU^ are from the DroHe 
det Et^d€9 of RoUifL They were translated by Mr. Wellingion H. Tyler, who 
has eoosented to their insertion here. 

1. * One sonrce of Fable is the penernon or alteration of fade in Sacred His* 
tory; and, indeed, this is its earliest and principal source. The family of Noah, 
perfectly instructed by him in religious matters, preserved for considerable time 
the worship of the true God in all its purity. But when, after the fruitless at- 
tempt to build the tower of Babel, the members of this family were separated 
and scattered over different countries, diversity of language and abode was soon 
followed by a change of worship. Truth, which had been hitherto intrusted to 
the single channel of oral communication, subject to a thousand variations, and 
which had not yet become fixed by the use of writing, that sure guardian of factk, 
became obscured by an infinite number of fables, the latter of which greatly in- 
creased the darkness in which the more ancient had enveloped it 

'The tradition of great principles and great events has been preserved among 
all nations ; not, indeed, without some mixture of fiction, but yet with traces m 
tmthv marked, and easy to be reoo^ised ; a oertain proof that these nations had 
a common origin. Hence the notion, diffqsed among all people* of a sovereign 
God* all-powerful, the Ruler and Creator of the universe : and consequently the 
necessity of external worship, by means of ceremonies and sacrifices. Hence 
the uniKurm and general assent to certain great facts; the creation of man by an 
immediate exertion of Divine power, his state of felicity and innocence distin- 
guished as the golden age, in which the earth, without beinc^ moistened by the 
sweat of his brow, or cultivated by painful labor, yielded him all her fruit in 
rich abundance; the fall of the same man, the source of all his woe, followed by 
a deluge of crime which brought on one of water ; the human race saved by an 
ark, which rested upon a mountain ; and afterwards the propagation of the hur 
man race frmn one man and his three sons. 

*But the detail of particular actions, being less important and for that reason 
)ess known, was soon altered by the introduction of fables and fictions, as may be 
clearly seen in the family of Noah itself. The historical fact, that he was the 
father of three sons and that their descendants after the flood were dispersed into 
three different parts of the earth, has given rise to the fable of Saturn, whose three 
yons, if we may believe the Poets, shared between them the empire of the world.* 

0« several of the peinti above soggeited by Bollin, the pegan mytliolofy exhibits strikf 
lag ceiiuadenees vitJs ihots ia tacssd bistory. These are poiiited out by wveral writers; 
we mentioa pacticularly GrtUw Be veritate Bel. Chiist. (Ub. I. c n.y-Fektr, Horts Mo^ 
8airaB.^G»tfirer, Lectures en ^ripiture FarU, 8d ed. Load. ISO^.-^miUrngfieeft Qrigioes 
8aenB.'-C£ JiannsA, History of flindostaa. Lend. WSa. % vols. 4. (B. L) 

3. *A second source of Fable was furnished by the mimatry ofangdo in hu- 
man afiairs. God had associated the angels with his spiritual nature, his intel- 
ligence and his immortality ; and he was farther desirous of associating them 
with his providence in the government of the world, as well in the departments 
of nature and the elements, as in reference to the conduct of men. The scrip- 
tures speak of angels, who, armed with their glittering swords, ravage all Egypt^ 
destroy by pestilence in Jerusalem an innumerable multitude of people, and en- 
tirely exterminate the army of an impious prince. Mention is made of an an- 
gel, the prince and protector of the Persian Empire ; of another, prince of Uie 
Grecian empire ; and of the Archangel MichSDi, prince of the people of God 
{Dan, X. 20, 21). The visible ministration of angels is as ancient as the world, 
as we learn fi-om the Cherubim stationed at the gate ef ^e terrestrial paradise 
to guard its entrance. 

*Noah and the other patriarchs were perfectly instructed in this truth, which to 
them had an intense interest; and they took pains, no doubt, to instruct their 
fimuJies on a subieot of sueh importance; but these, by decrees losing the more 
pure and spiritual notions of a divinity concealed and mvisible, attended only to 
the agents, through whom they received their blessings and punishments. Hence 
it is that men formed the idea of gods, some of whom preside over the fi*uits q£ 
the earth, others over rivers, some over war and others over peace, and so of all 
the rest ; of gods whose power and agency were confined to certain countries 
and nations, and who were themselves under the dominion of the supreme God.' 
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3. * A third source of Fable may be in a native principle deeply fixed in fbe 
minds of all people; this is the persuasion which has always prevailed, that 
Frovidence presides over all human events g^reat and smaU, and that each, without 
exception, experiences his attention and care. But men, frightened by the im- 
mense detail to which the divine Being must condescend, have felt bound to re- 
lieve him by giving to each qf a number of deities some particular, appropriate, 
personal duty; Singulis rebus propria dispertientes qfficia numinum. The over- 
sight of the whole field would devolve too many concerns upon a single deity ; 
the soil was entrusted to one, the mountains to another, the hills to a third, and 
the valleys to another still. St. Augustin (de CivUate Dei^iw. 8.) recounts a dozeu 
different deities, all occupied upon a stalk of grain, of which each, according Co 
his, office, takes a special care at different times, fi'om the first moment that the 
seed is cast into the ground, until the grain is perfectly ripened. 

Besides the crowd of deities destined to perform the inconsiderable duties of 
such affairs, there were others which were regarded as of a higher grade, because 
supposed to take a more noble part in the government of the world.' 

The number of gods admitted in the Greek mythology was immense, if we may take 
Hesiod'B testimony for authority. He says there are 30,000 ^«b an earth gMsrdmne qf men, 

4. * A fourth source of Fable was the corruption of the human heart, which 
ever strives to authorize its crimes and passions. The more important and re- 
nowned of these gods are the very ones, whom Fable has most disparaged and 
defamed by attributing to them crimes the most shameful and debauchery the 
most detestable, murders, adulteries, incests. And thus it is that the human 
heart has been ready to multiply, distort and pervert the fictions of mythology, 
for the purpose of palliating and excusing practices the most vicious and fright- 
ful by the example of the gods themselves. There is no conduct so disgraceful, 
that it has not been authorized and even consecrated by the worship, which Was 
rendered to certain deities. In the solemnities of the mother of the gods, for 
instance, songs were sung, at which the mother of a comedian would have blush- 
ed; and Scipio Nasica, who was chosen by the senate as the most virtuous man 
in the republic to go and receive her statue, would have been much grieved that 
his own mother should have been made a goddess to take the idace and honors 
ofCybele.' 

5. * I do not propose to introduce here all the sources from which Fable takes 
its rise, but merely to point out some of those best understood. And as ajiftk 
source, we may refer to a natural sentiment of admiration or gratitude, which 
leads men to associate the idea of something like divinity with aU that which par- 
ticularly attracts their attention, that which is nearly related to them, or which 
seems to procure for them some advantage. Such are the sun, the moon and the 
stars ; such are parents in the view of their children, and children in that of 
their parents; persons who have either invented or improved arts useful to the 
human family ; heroes who have distinguished themselves in war by an exhibi- 
tion of extraordinary courage, or have cleared the land of robbers, enemies to 
public repose ; in short, such are all who, bj^ some virtue or by some illustrious 
action, rise conspicuous above the common level of mankind. It will be readily 
perceived without further notice that history, profane as well as sacred, has given 
rise to all those demigods and heroes, wliom Fable has located in the heavens, by 
associating, w\|h the person and under the name of a single individual, actions 
widely separated in respect to time, place and persop.* 

« 
§ 6. The advantages of an acquaintance with mythology are many* 

One of the most important, aside from its aid in reference to ancient 
philosophy, religion and history, is the better understanding it enables 
one to obtain of the Greek and Roman writers and of the wdrks of 
their artists. The chief object of our glance will therefore be to give 
the fables of the two nations; which, in this view, have much in com- 
mon, although diflfering in many circumstances relating to the mythi- 
cal persons and their attributes. These differences and peculiarities, 
however, will be noticed in the proper place. 
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On the benefits ofstudjinj^ the ancient mythology we add an extract from RoU 
i<n, as cited under the last section. 

1. * It apprizes us how much we are indebted to Jesus Christ the Sayiour, who 
has reseued us from the power of darkness and introduced us into the wonderful 
light of the Gospel. Before his time, what was the real character of men ? Eyen 
the wisest and most upright men, those celebrated philosophers, those great 
politicians, those renowned legislators of Greece, those ^raye senators of Rome ? 
In a word, what were all the nations of the world, the most polished and the 
most enlightened ? Fable informs us. They were the blind worshipers of some 
demon, and bowe^the knee before gods of gold, siWer and marble. They offered 
incense and prayers to statues, deaf and mute« They recognized, as gods, animals, 
reptiles, and even plants. They did not blush to adore an adulterous Mars, a 
prostituted Venus, an incestuous Juno, a Jupiter blackened by every kind of 
crime^ and worthy for that reason, to hold the first rank among the gods. 

See what our fathers were, and what we ourselves should have been, had not 
the light of the gospel dissipated our darkness. Each story in Fable, every cir« 
cumstance in the life of the gods ought at once to fill us with confiision, admira- 
tion and gratitude.* 

S. * Another advantage from the study of Fable is that, by discovering to us 
the absurd ceremonies and impious maxims of paganism, it may inspire us with 
new respect for the majesty of the Christian religion, and for the sanctity of its 
morals, f^cclesiastical history informs us, that a Christian Bishop {Tlieophihis of 
Alexandria), to render idolatry odious in the minds of the &ithful, brought forth 
to the light and exposed before the eyes of the public, all which was found in the 
interior of a temple that had been demolished ; bones of men, limbs of infants 
immolated to demons, and many other vestiges of the sacrilegious worship, which 
pagans render to their deities. This is nearly the effect, which the study of Fa- 
ble must produce on the mind of every sensible person ; and this is the use to 
which it has been put by the holy Fathers and all the def^enders of the Christian 
religion. The great work of St. Augustin, entitled ' The City of God,* which 
has conferred such honor upon the Church, is at the same time a proof of what 
I now advance, and a perfect model of the manner in which profane studies 
ought to be sanctified.* 

We would here refer to a very able and interesting treatise On the JfMure and Moral In- 
Jluenee ^ Heatheniam among the OruHu and MomanM, in Bibl. Eepository, yd. ii. translated 
from Tholuekby Prof. JSm«rjr<m of Andover.— * Wbosoever/ says Tboluck/ stands on a lofty 
mountain sbould look not merely at the gold which the morning sun pours on the grass 
and flowers at his feet; but be should sometimes also look behind him into the deep valley 
where the shadows still rest, that he may the more sensibly feel that that sun is indeed a 
sun. Thus it is also salutary for the disciples of Christ, at times, from the kingdom of 
light to cast forth a glance over the dark stage, where men play their part in lonely gloom, 
without a Saviour, without a God!*-"— Respecting T^MpAiliw, see MurdoeK'M Mosbeim, 
I. 393. 

3. *■ Still another benefit of very great importance may be realized in the un- 
derstanding of authors either in Greek, Latin or eyen French, in reading which 
a person is oflen stopped short if ignorant of mythology. I speak not of Poets 
merely, whose natural language is Fable; it is oflen employed also by Orators, 
and it furnishes them frequently with the happiest illustrations and with strains 
the most sprightly and eloquent. Such, for example, among many others, is that 
drawn from the story of Medea in the speech of Cicero {Pro. Leg» Manil, Sect 9.) 
upon the subject of Mithridates, king of Pontus.' 

4. * There is another class of works, whose meaning and beauty are illustrated 
by a knowledge of Fable; viz. paintings, coins, statues, and the like. These are 
so many enigmas to persons ignorant of mythology, which is oflen the only key 
to their interpretation.* 

It should be added that mythology, at the same time, itself receives new light 
from the study of such remains or imitations of ancient art, so that these two 
branches of classical pursuits reciprocally aid each other. 

§ 7. Greece having been settled by colonies from several eastern 
countries, and having derived her religious notions particularly from 
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Egyptians attd Pfacenicians, the origin of most of the Greek deities 
is to be sought in the religious history of those countries and nations. 
But many changes took place, and this original deriTstbn was greatly 
obscured through the vanity of the Greeks, who wished to claim for 
themselves and ancestors the merit of their whole reUgious system. 
This motive led them to confound the history and alter the names of 
the prifliitm gods* 

On the influence <m the early cnUiire of the Greeks from the eul^ consolt P. 
I« $ 40*-^ P* H. ^,lS^.^SQnie traditiotts laawy have eome from India. There are 
certainly many points of resemblaace between the mythology of Greece and 
that of India. See Kttrl RUier^ Die Vorhalle EorojHBischer Vcelkergseschichten 
ver HefodoUM urn den Kaukasns uadaik dea Gestaden desPontiis, ^1. 1820. 8. 
^MiHxn'9 Hiodoo Panthe«B.-«-MfR(rw«'« Indian AntiqvutieB. Lond. 1806. 7 vols, a 

§ 8. The religious system of the Rismans gives clearer evidence 
of its Grecian descent, being in scarcely any pafrt of it a native growth, 
but borrowed chiefly from the Greek colonies in Italy. Tet the Ro* 
mans likewise changed not only in many cases the names of the gods,, 
but also the fictions of theur story, and the rites of their worship^ 
They also derived some notions and usages from the Etrurians. (Of. 
P. I. § i09.) All the religious conceptions and institutions of the 
Bomans were closely interwoven with their civil policy, and on this 
account exhibited some peculiarities^ particularly in their system of 
auspices, auguries and various omens. We find therefore in Roman 
mythology much which the Greek had not, and much which was 
borrowed frora^ it, but altered and as it were moulded ane w» 

$ 9. Thus' die general division or classification of the godv was 
not the same with both nations. The Greeks made a threefold divi- 
sion into Superior gods. Inferior gods, and Demigods or heroes; the 
Romans a twofoldj into gods Superior aqd Inferior {Bii majorum^ et 
minorum gentium). Their first class the Romans distinguished as 
Consentes and Sehtti; the second, which includied demigods or 
iwroes, a» Indigttes^ and Semones, 

TheDieities were also classed according to their supposed residence. 
They are sometimes arranged according to their descent in the fabu* 
lous genealogies^ 

When dassed aecording' to residence, they are called cekttuil^ terrettrial, 
$nmrUu^ and a^emoL^^A genealcwrioal table acoordmg to He$iod^9 Theog<my is 
appended to G9ok»'9 Hesiod. (CfTP. 11. ^ 5] . 4) 

In the Roman classification the Consentes, so called because thev were supposed 
to fbrm the great council {eanaentienteB) of heaven, consisted ottwfhe, 6 males 
and 6 females; Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Vulcan; Junoi Minerva, 
Ceres, Diana, Venus, Vesta. These were the grtat etiesUal gods. The SelecH 
were nearly equal to them in rank and consisted of eight, Saturn, Pluto or Orcus, 
Bacchus, Janus, Sol, Genius, Rhea, and Luna. These were called Dii nurjorum 
geTvUtuHj and all the rest Dii minorum genUunit in ajilusion tq the division of the 
senators (;M<res). »< w;; 
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The tn^eta oalbd also Ad^cripUtii^ were heroes ranked tiWbtig the go^u on 



ftccoQDt of their merits, and included particularly Hereules, Castor or Polhu, 
and Quirinus or Romulus. The Semones incVided those deities, that presided over 
particular objects, as Pan^ god of shepherds, Flora« goddess of flowerB» &c. Be* 
sides these there was, among the Dii minorum rtntium^ a nnmerons class of ml** 
eellanei, including the virtues and vices and other objects* personified ( and also 
a number called diipertgrin^ foreign gods, introduood at Rome from abroad* or 
at least tolerated, although perhaps worshiped chiefly by foreigners residing in 
the city. 

The Ctmsente* in the Roman division corresponded to the dass, which the 
'Greeks, when denominating the gods by their residence, termed the crleutial and 
Olympian^ lir«v;awoi, oXuf*4rioi ; which were also called <i (M^kKM, i§^u, and ii l^Uxim 
0iM. The Athenians had an altar consecrated to these collectively, ^«^ r«v 



$ 10. But the diflTerences in the systems of the two nutioiw need 
not eaBeiitially alTect a sdentific treatment of the vtfbject of their my- 
thology. For the principal deities of each were common to both, and 
it will contribute to bre?tty and comprehensifeness to include them all 
in one system of classification, pointing out what may be pecuiiar in 
each case as it occurs. It is therefore proposed to consider the gods 
of the Greek and Roman mythology in/our classes; via. (1) Supe- 
tior €hd»^ (2) Inferior OotU^ (3) Mjffhicai Bmign^ whose history 
is intimately connected with that of the gods, and (4) Heroes. 

In the first class will be noticed the twelve Con$ente9, or great eeleetial god$, 
and four others, Saturn, Rhe^ Pluto and Bacchus*— In the second will be men- 
tioned Uranus or C^ius, Sol, Luna, Aurora, Noz, Iris, .£olus. Pan, Latona, The- 
mis, jSIsculapiust Plutus, and Fama. Here bekuig also numerous deities of the 
Romans, which were not common to them and the Oreeks.. The third class eom- 
prebends the Titans and Giants, Tritons, Sirens, Nymphs, Muses, Graces, Fates, 
Furies, Grenii, Lares, Satyrs' and the like. Under the hurt fall the names of Per- 
seus, Hercules, Theseus and various othere, whose achievements led to tiieir dei- 
fication. 

$ 11. It may be proper to remark here, thai the ideas entertained 
by the Greeks and Romans respecting the nature of Divinity, were 
exceedingly imperfect. A being possessing powers of body «nd mind 
sQperior to those of man, especially snpertor might, mainly answered 
to their notions of a God. The superiority, whicli they ascribed to 
their deities, consisted cfaiefty in i^Bedom from bodily decay, a sort 
of immortal youth, ability to move with wonderful celerity, to appear 
and disappear «t pleasnre with a noble and beautiful foirm, and to ex- 
ert an immediate influence upon the condition of mortals. In these 
respects, however, their power was limited, according to the general 
opinion, being controlled by an eternal and immutable relation of 
things termed /a/e or destiny* 

$ 13.' Before proceeding to notice more particularly the classes 
specified, we will, in accordance with our general plan in other parts 
of this work, present some references to the sources of information on 
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the subject; aUuding first to ancieat authorities^ and then giving the 
titles to more modern works. 

l.tt Almost all the Greek and Roman poets make ttse of, or at least toach 
npoiit mythological subjects; aAhoUgh these are not by any means treated in the 
same manner in the diifereDt kinds of poetry, epic, lyric, dramatic and didactic. 
We have properly mythie poetry in the Theog ony of Hesiod and the Cassandra 
of Lycophron (P. II. $§ tSl, 67,) the Metamorphoses of Oyid and in two poems of 
Claudian, the Gigantomachy, and the Rape of Proserpine (P. 11. f 334). 

Many historians have introduced Into their narratives mythological traditions, 
tvithoat presenting them, however, as fully entitled to credence while they have 
also recorded much, that appertained to the worship of the gods and to works of 
art connected with mythology. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pausanias, and the 
elder Pliny may be mentioned particularly. 

There were also ancient writers, who made mythology their theme, or treated 
the subject more at length; as among the Greeks, ApollodotuSt Conon, Hep/unttion 
Parthenitat AtUonintu LiberalUt FalmphatuB, Htraclidet^ Phumutv9 (P. II. §§ 
221 88.); Among the Romans, Hyginus and Ful^eniiu$ (P. II. ^ 384. ss^. No- 
tices on this subject are found also in the works of some of the early writers of 
the church and also in the notes of most of the Greek scholiasts. 

2.it Of the numerous modern works on Mythology, some treat the subject more 
at large, others more compendiously; some present the subjects in an alphabeti- 
cal order; there are also works aocorapanied with plates and drawings for illustra- 
tion. 

(a) The following are some of the works which go into more full details, LU. 
Cfre^, Gyraldi, Histories Deor. Gentil. Syjitagmato XVII. Bas. 1548. foK Also 
in his Ojpp. Omn.(ed. J. Jensius,) Lugd. fiat. 1606. fol. — Vine, Cartari, le ima- 
gini degli dei degli antichi. Lion. 1581. 4. Also in Latin, Lugd. 158i. 4. ofl. 
repr.— iVatoits Comitit MythologisB s. Explicationis Fabularum hbriX.Gen. 1651. 
S,'^Gerh,L Vos^tics, De theologia Gcntili et physiologia christianu, s. de origine 
et progressu idoiatris libri IX. Amst 1668. fol. — Ant, Banier^ La mythologie ct 
les fables expliquees par Thistoire, Par. 1738^40. 8 vols. 12. In German with 
additions by J. A, Schlegel and J, M, Schrdekh^ Lpa. 1755-65. 5 vols. S.—F. Creu^ 
xer''$ Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Volker, besonders dcr Griechen. Lpz. 
1819-21. 4 Bde. 8.— Same (abridged) by G. H. Moser, Lpz. 1822.'8.--J. H, Vot^ 
Antisymbolik, Stuttg. 1824. 8.— G. Hermann and F. Creuzer^ Briefe aber Hom- 
er und Hesiodus. Heidelb. 1818. 8.-^Cr Hermann tiber das Wesen und die Be- 
handzung der Mythologie, Lpz. 1819. 8. — J. A, Aanne's Mythologie der Grie- 
chen, Lpz. 1805. 8. — By 9ame^ erste Urknnden der Geschichte, oder allgemein My 
thobgie. Baireuth 1808. 2 Bde* 8. By »ame^ Pantheon der altesten Naturphilosophie 
aller Volker. Tub. 1811. 8.— J. L, Hug's Untersuchungen Ober d. Mythos d. be- 
rOhmtern Volker d. alt Welte, vorzQglich d. Griech. Freyb. 1812. 4.-^S, A, U 
Riehter'B Phantasien des Alterthums, oder Samml. myth. Sagen der Hellenen, R6- 
mer dLC. Lpz. 1 708-20. 5 Bde. 8.— We may add J. Bryani*9 New System of Mytho- 
logy, Lond. 1807. 6 vols. S,^Dupuis, Origine de tons les Cultes. Par. 1822. 7 vols. 
8. — R, P. Knight, Inquiry into the symlx»lical Language of Ancient Art and My- 
thology, in different Nos. of the Cla$8ical Jourrm.—OoMtant, De la Religion. 
Par. 1826-31. 5 vols. 7. 

{b) More compendious treatises, or manuals, d, T, Damm, Mythologie der 
Griechen und Romer (ed. Levezow) Berl. 1820. 8. with platesi. — M. O. Hermann 
Handbuch der Mythologie uus Homer und Hesiod. fieri. 1787-95 3 vols. 8. — By 
same, Mythologie der Griechen, flLr die obern Klassen &.c. Qerl. 1801. 2 vols. 8. 
•^K, Ph, Morilx, Gotterlehre, oder mythol. Dichtungen der Alten. Berl. 1819. 8. 
with plates. Same work in ICnglish, Mythological Fictions of Greeks and Ro. 
mans. 12mo. — Fr. Ramhach, Abriss einer Mythologie ilLr KOnstler, Berl. 1796. 
2 vols. 8. — C, A, B6Uiger*9 Grundrissezu Vorlesungen aber die Mythologie. 
Dresden 1808.8. — By same, Amalthoaoder Museum d. Kunst mythologie u. bildl. 
Alterthumskunde, Lcipz. 1821. — F, Feider*9 Mythologie der Griechen u. ital- 
isch. Vdlker. Halle 1823. — Andrew TboAre , The Pantheon; containing the My- 
thological systems of the Greeks and Romans, 36th ed« Lond. 1831. 8. with 
plates.— Fai/)y*« Elemento of Mythology. Lond. 1832. 18. very brief.— C. JT. /HI. 
laway, Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mytholugy, Bost 1831. 12. — Keightley^a 
Mythology, Lond. 1832. 
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(e) Dictioiianefl of Mytholo^.— B. Hederiek, MythokgMMu Leiieon. (edU 
X J. Schwabe) Lpi. 1770. a— K F. ± NiUek, Neaes mythol. W6rterbiicb. (ed. 
F. G, Klopfer) Lpz. 1821. 2 vols. &— A. FA. Jlfort<;r, MytboL W6rterbuch ttt 
Scbuler. Berl. 1817. 8.—/. G, Orv 6er, Wbrterbuch deraltklaisiicben Mytbdogie 
und Rt-ligion, Weim. 1810, 3 toIs. 8. — P. C. CAompre^ DictioiiDaire abrege dela, 
fable. Par. 1818. 12 — Pr. Noel, Dictionnoire de la lable, ou Mythologie ffrecque, 
latioe, eryptienne, celUque, peraanne, indienne, chinoise, 3lc. Par. 1&3* 2 vohi. 8« 
— Wm. iiolweU, A Mytholofjrical Dictionary &c. (Extracted from J. BryavV$ 
New Syatem or Analyaia of Ancient Mythology.) Lond. 1793. 8. 

{d ) The following works contain plates illastrating the subjects of mythology, 
accompanied with explanations. — Btmard de Montfaueon, L* Antiquity expliqu^e 
et represents en figures. Par. 1719. 10 toIs. in 5 fd Sopplem. Par. 1724. 5 vols. 
fbl.-p/oaeft. wm Sandrmvit Iconologia deoram» NOrab. 1680. fol.— S{peiic«*« Poly, 
metis, or an enquiry concerning the agreement between the works of the Roman 

ejets and tbe remains of the ancient artists. Lond. 1747. fot. 1755. ibl. — A, Hirt, 
ilderbuch filr Mjrthologie, Archeologie ond Kvnst. Berl. 1805-16. 2 vols. 4^— 
A. L, MUlin, Galerie myUiologique, ou Kecoeil des monumeps poor servir a l*etude 
de la mythologie, de l*histoire de I'art &.c. Par. 1811. 2 vols. 8, containing correct 
pictures of about 800 ancient monuments. 

(e) The impressions on ancient gems are of much serrice in illustrating my- 
^thology, to which part of the subject belong the following works. — A. C. Klaunng, 
Versuch einer mythologischen Daktyliothek f)lr Scbuler, Lpz. 1781. 8. (with 
120 neat impressions of enffravcd gems.) — T. F. Roik''$ nythologische Daktylio* 
thek. Namb. 1805 (with 90 impressed models of engraved stones). — Also LAfferCn 
Daktyliothek (P. 1. % 210). One thousand of his impressions bek>ng to mytholo- 
gy. — The gems, of which Viedgwioda-nd 3<n<^|have men imitations, pertain, 
many of them to mythology, as also those of Tbstte (P. I. § 210). 

if) Here we may name likewise soroe.works on the Mythology of other nati<ms 
besides the Greeks and Romans. — Moore's Hindoo Pantheon. — Wtode, Ueber die 
religitee Bildung der Hindus. Lpx. 1827. 2 vols. 8. — Kennedy, Researches inta 
tbe Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindoo My thology. Cr. itsiottc iZesearcA- 
rs. — Maurice, Indian Antiquities, Lond. 1806. 7 vols 8< — Hager, Pantlieon ChU 
nois, (or Parallel between the religious worship of the Greeks and tbe Chinese.) 
Par. 1810. 4. Cf. Class. Journ. i. 178.— FricAanTs Analysis of Egyptian Mytho- 
logy. Lond. 1819. 8. — Nyerup, Worterbuch dsx Scandinavian Mythologie. Co- 
penh. 1816. 12. 



L'-^Mythologieal HUtory of the Superior Geds^ 

§ 13.* The Divinities, which we include in the class denominated 
Superior Gods, are the following; Saturn, K<ovo(, x^opo^, Satur^ 
nus; Janus; Rhea or Cybelle, *P<a, Pe^a, Kvfiiiaj; Jupiter, Zivi; 
Juno, "H^a; Neptune, noatiJ^dut Neptunus} Pluto, Hxuvtiavx 
Apollo, *Aii6xK(av ; Dl&na, "A^tfuf ; Minerva, ilaxxaf ; Mars, 
"A^ijj; Venus, 'AtcodiVij; Vulcan, "Htotsto;, Vulcanua; Mercurt« 
'£^/^(, Mercurius; Bacchus, 6iww<soi\ Ceres, Ufift^nii Vesta, 

$ 14. (1) Saturn. This was one of the most ancient of the 
gods, called Chronos by the Greeks and Satumut by the Romans, 
He was said to be the son of Uranoe and T\t»a i. e, the heavene and 
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the eatPik, aftd to have poweMed the fil»t government of the oniverae. 
His wir6 was Rhea^ who was his sister. Saturn and his five breth- 
ren were called Tiians^ probably horn Uieir motheri Bhea and h&t 
five sisters, likewise, T^ttnides. Saturn seized upon the government 
of the universe by his superiority over his fathen and brothers;, yet 
pledged himself to rear no male children; accordingly he is x^pre^ 
rented as devouring his sons as soon as born. 

$ 15. But this fate, three of them, Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, es- 
caped, through the artifice of Rhea their mother, who gave him stones 
to devour instead of the diildren at their birth. Jupiter aided Saturn 
in reeoverinf his throne^ after he had been drivenfromitby his broth- 
ers the Titans and bound in Tartarus. But soon he made war him- 
self upon Saturn, and seized the government; According to Roman, 
fiction, Saturn now fied to Italy (thence called Scttumiaf) and acquired 
great honor by teaching arts and morals to the people. Under hinf 
was the so called gokten age, which the Greek poets also assigned 
to the reign of Saturn and described as singularly happy. Probably 
an idea of the perfection and fecundity of nature, when just newly 
created is th^ basis of this story. 

Hes, pp. et Di. ti. 199^. Virg. JEtL vUL 319. Ov, Metam. i. 6941^ 

$ 16. From the Greek name of this God, which is the word sigr 
nifying time (;r(of«i), he has been considered as designed to personify 
time, and the first cause of the visible world. His Latin name also, 
as well as the story of his devouring his children, seems toc have somet 
reference to the idea of time, as satiated only by the destruction of 
what it has produced. This name, however, may have been given 
from the idea of fertility or productiveness, as he is said to have taught 
agriculture and the use of seeds. The word Satumus is derived from 
Satur, signifying/tt//^ aatiated, and alaoyb^l^^^ 

Saturn is teri^d SatoVy Vttisator^ Falcifer (bearing a sickle or 
scythe), Stercuttnus or Stercutiut (having taught the fertilizing uses 
of manure,)' Canm Md Eeucanth^ {Tuvxauvefji.) 

Some have traced'tbe fables respecting^ Saturn to the history of Noah. Sea 
IM«V Pantheon, P. ii. c. i. § 5.—* Satorn was not unknown to the ancientGer. 
mans, among^ whom h& was^ womhipped by the nama ofSe^tur; who is desanhed 
as standing on a fish with a wheel in one hand, and in the other a vessel of wa^ 
ter filled with fntits and flbwers.' HdweWi Diet cited f Id. 2 (c.) 

§ 17. It was once customary to offer to Saturn human sacrifices, 
particularly among the Carthaginians, the Gauls, and the Pelasgic in- 
habitants of Italy. His princfpdi teniples among the Greeks were at 
C^yrapia, and' at Drepanum in Sicily. The temple of Saturn in Rome 
served also the purpose of a treasury, in memorial, perhaps, of tfie 
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general security and the community of goods in the Satumian or 
golden age. 

The chief festival of this deity was the Satumalia of the Romans, 
which was, like the Peloria (lltXw^ta) of the Thessalians, devoted to 
freedom, mirth and indiscriminate hospitality. 

Saturn was represented hy the figure of an old man having a scythe 
or sickle in one hand, and often in the other a serpent with its tail in 
its mouth in the form of a circle, both emblems of time. There are, 
however, but few ancient monuments of this deity. 

Also thoB deseribedi * a decrepid old man with a long beard and hoary head; 
his shoulders are bowed like an arch, his jaws hollow and thin, his cheeks sank; 
his nose is flat, his forehead lull of furrows, and his chin turned up; his right 
hand holds a rusty scythe, and hu left a chiM, which he is about to devour.* 

The custom of sacrificing children to Saturn seems to identify him with JIfo* 
ioeh^ the PhoBDician idd, to whom the apostate Israelites sacrificed their off- 
spring. Of. Di9tL SU. XX. 14. JoAm, Bibl. Arch. ^ 211. The S^in-god of the 

South-Americans was worshiped with the same cruel rites. — SotUhey^a Madoc, 
JPhieB. 

$ 18. (2) Janus. He was one of the Superior Gods of the Ro* 
mans. They represent him as of Thessalian origin, and as reigning 
over the earliest and so called aboriginal inhabitants of Italy, in the time 
of Saturn. It was to Janus that Saturn fled, and under them was the 
golden age, a period of uninterrupted peace. To Janus, therefore, 
Romulus dedicated that celebrated temple, which was always open in 
time of war, and was closed with much solemnity, whenever there 
was general peace in the Roman empire; a thing which happened but 
three times during 724 years from the bailding of the city. From 
this deity the month of January was named, and the first day of the 
month was sacred to him. 

He is represented with a double, and sometimes with a quadruple 

face; hence the epithets Biceps^ Btfram^, Quadrifrans, He is also 

called Patidciua^ Connmutf CluHuSf Ctutoty and Claviger. 

He is also represented with a key in one hand and a rod in the other, with 13 
altars beneath his feet, supposed by some to refer to the 12 months of the year. 
His statue erected by Numa is said to have had its finders so composed as to sig- 
nify 365, the number of days in a year. — He was considered as the inventor of 
locks, doors, and gates, which are thence called jantus., He was termed Father, 
and sometimes Oodofgods, In sacrifices, prayers were first offered to Janus and 
oblations were made to him, as beins; the door of access to the gods^^-His origi- 
nsi name was Djamu or Dianus, which some have derived from diet, day. JUe 
is called the Sun and was the Sun-rod or Ood of the year, of the original inhab- 
itants of ItaJv. The story of his friendly reception of Saturn is by some ez- 
}dained as referring to the agreement between tne old inhabitants of Latinm and 
Ibe immigrating Pelasgi to worship the two gods in common*— Janus was not re- 
caived among the gods of the Greeks. > 

$ 19. (3) Rhea or Ctbele. The common name of the wife 
and sister of Saturn was Rhea or Opt. Yet the history and worship 
of Cybele were afterwards so entirely interwoven with those of Rhea, 
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that both were oonsideied the same person, and although Rhea was 
said to be the daughter of Earth, were each taken for Gaia or TeUus, 
and oAen called Ve^ta, and the great mother of gods. The origin of 
Rhea belongs to the earliest periods of mythical story, and hence, the 
confusion in the accounts which are given of her. 

Cybele, properly speaking, lived later, and was, according to tra- 
dition, a daughter of Mffion a king of Phrygia and Lydia, or according 
to others, in an allegorical sense, the da«]^hter of Protogonus. Her 
invention of various musical instrumentot and her love far^Mtfs, & 
Phrygian youth, whose death rendered her frantic, are the most promi- 
nent circumstances of her history. 
Ovid^ Fast 4. 22B.^CattiUu9, de At et Ber. 

§ 20. That this goddess was a personification of the earth as in- 
habited and fruitful, is supposed from the manner in which she was 
represented. Her image was generally a robust woman, far advanced 
in pregnancy, with a turreted mural crown on her head. Often she 
was borne in a chariot drawn by lions; sometimes she rested upon a 
lion. 

She was also formed with many breasts, with a key or keys in her hand, some- 
times a sceptre, and frequently with two lions under her arms. — Besides the names 
abovementioned, she was called Maier Dyndymena, Berecynthia and Idea, Pes- 
sinuntia, and Bona Dea, 

A figure in silver, with some parts plated with gold, and the whole elegantly 
finished, representing. CybtU^ was found at Maoon (ancient Muiiaeo) on the Saone 
in 1764. It was published by Ctmni Caylu9 (Vol. 7. pL 71).— JwtAw's Lemp. 

$ 21. Her worship was especially cultivated in Phrygia, bat 
spread thence through Asia. The celebration of her festivifls was 
exceedingly tumultuous, as her priests, called Cory&an^e^ or (hxUif 
and the chief one ArchigMia^ went about with clamorous music and 
singing, acting like madmen and filling the air with the mingled noise 
of shrieks, bowlings^ drums, tabrets, bucklers and spears. 

The removal of her image from Pessinus to Rome, and the estab- 
lishment of her worship in the latter city, was a remarkable event 
The festival called Megdlesia (from /itya^^, tlie great mother) w^as 
maintained in her honor. 

JUv. Hist 29. 10, 11, 14. Va2. Max, 8. 15. The place called Pe^simu was 

said to have derived its name from nirtTv, to fall, because it was the spot upon 
which the image of this, goddess fell, being like the fabled AneiU and Palladium 
sent down from Jupiter. 

At ber . festival, the Megaluia^ Roman matrons danced before her Ahar; the 
magistrates assisted in. robes of purple; a great concourse of people and strangenr 
usually assembled, and Phrygian priests t^re the image of the goddess through 
the streets of the city. The festival called HUaria was celebrated in a similar 
manner, and attended withmany indecencic8.-*-»TheDe appears to be a strong re- 
semblance between Cybele and Praeriti^ the goddess of nature among the Hin- 
doos. The latter is represented as drawn by lions, and her festival is attended with 
the beating of dnimsy— ikfoors** Hindoo Pantheon. 
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$ 22. (4) JmraTER. The highest and moet powerful among the 
gods was called by the Greeks Ztvi, by the Romans Jupiter. It 
would seem, that by this god was originally represented nature in gen- 
eral afterwards the superior atmosphere^ and finally the supreme exis- 
tence. Many tales of the early history of Crete were incorporated 
among the traditions respecting him. 

He was a son of ISatum and Rhea, educated in Crete. He robbed 
his father of his kingdom, and shared it wiUihis two brethren, so that 
Neptune received the sea, Pluto the infernal world, and himself the 
earth and heavens. The Giants, sons of the earth, disputed the pos- 
session of his kingdom with him, and attempted to scale Olympus, 
but he defeated them with thunderbolts forged by the Cyclops. 

Enraged by the wickedness and deep corruption of men, he des- 
troyed the whole race by a vast deluge, from which Deucalion and 
Pyrrha alone escaped. The supposed date of this flood is not far 
from 1500 years B. C. 

Ov, Metam. i. 151.260. — Clavulian^B Gigantomachia. 

§ 23. The ordinary residence of Jupiter was upon Olympus, a 
mountain of Thessaly, which the poets, on account of the constant se- 
renity of its summit, represented as a suitable place for the abode of 
the. gods. 

His first wife was Metis j whom he destroyed, because it was foretold 
him, that she would bear a child that would deprive him of the king- 
dom. Afterwards the goddess Minerva was produced from his head. 
By his second wife, Themis, he begat the Horss and the Parcas, — 
The third and most celebrated was Juno, by whom he had his sons 
Mars and Vulcan.— Tradition, particularly the tales respecting meta- 
morphoses, relate numerous amours of Jupiter; e. g. with Europa (1), 
Dan'ae, Leda, Latona, Maia, Alcmena, Sem^le (2) and lo (3). Apol- 
lo, Mercury, Hercules, Perseus, Diana, Proserpina and many other 
gods and demigods were called the children of Jupiter. The naii^e of 
son or daughter of Jupiter, however, was often employed merely to de- 
signate superior dignity and rank, and not intended to imply literal re- 
lationship. 

(1) Ot). Met ii. 836. (2) i&. iii. 265. (3) A. L 588. 

§ 24. The worship of Jupiter was universally spread, and numer- 
ous temples were erected to his honor. The largest and the most cele- 
brated in Greece was that in Olympiain Elis, remarkable for its own 
magnificence, and for its colossal statue of Jupiter wrought by Phidi- 
as, and for the Olympic games held in its vicinity every fifth year. 
His oracle in the grove of oaks at Dodona was renowned, and oon- 
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sidered the most ancient in Greece. — ^In Rome the Capitol was 

specially dedicated to him» and he had in that city many temples. 

Jupiter is generally represented as sitting upon a throne, with a 

thunderbolt in his right hand, and in his left along sceptre resembling 

a spear. The eagle, sacred to him, appears standing near, or, as in 

some monuments, resting at his feet with extended wings. As Jupiter 

Ammon, he was represented with the hoins of a ram. 

The eagle sometimes is perched upon his sceptre. He is also spoken of ts 
wearing * golden shoes and an embroidered cloak adorned with various flowers 
and figures of animals.* — In Libya a temple was consecrated to him under the 
name of Ammon, the site of which was discovered by an English traveller in 
1792, and was visited by Belzoni in 1816*— Cf. p. IV. § 71. 

§ 25. This god received a multitude of pames and titles derived 

from circumstances of his history, or the places of his worship. The 

Greeks termed him Zcv$, and applied to him various epithets, as the 

Idaean {6 'l6ato$), Olympic ('Oxv/i;<«6i), Dodonman (^wfiwwuoj), 

thunder er (xe^a/vy^o^), deliverer (excvdi^»o^), hospitable (|eVu>$), 

punisher of the perjured (6^*toj), ^c. The Romans styled him Op- 

timua Maximus, Capitolinu8, Stator, JHespHer, Feretrius^ &c. As 

the avengier of crime, he was called also Vejovisot Vedms; yet some 

consider these as names of another distinct divinity; and others take 

them for names of Pluto. 

Among the epithets applied by the Greeks were also the following; from his 
sending rain, o^^^ioc, vItmci n^t\nyt^ims^ ifo-in^hi; from his darting thunder, 
^0>Tfgo4rt)Ti}(, B^cvraXog, n^iriKi^awos; from his protection of suppliants, Uto-iaSf 
Utria-ioc, The Romans also called Him sometimes Inventor^ EliciuBy LatialU^ 
Sponsor y Victor, Fluvialis, — His Latin name Jupiter is from ziv XI^ti^, Z being 
changed into J. From Zivf in Doric ihvg and ^Eolic Aiuc, came also probably the 
Latin Deus* The word is by some supposed to be of eastern origin; others say 
it is applied to this deit^ as the source of life from (««. 

Very discordant opinions have been maintained respecting tho meaning of the 
various fables about Jupiter. It is evident, that attributes drawn from many dif- 
ferent personages and probably eastern deities were associated with his name, in 
the descent of mythological traditions from one generation to another. When 
the different tales are united, they form a very incongruous mixture, combining 
historic narrative, poetic ornament, and philosophical allegory. 

§ 26. (5) Juno. The wife and sister of Jupiter, daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea, and as wife of Jupiter mistress of gods and men, 
was called by the Greeks "H^a, and by the Romans //uno. Her birth- 
place was assigned by the Greeks to Argos, or the island Samos, and 
to other spots in Greece, although her story and her worship were 
rather of PhoBnician origin. The chief peculiarities of her charac- 
ter were love of power, and jealousy; the latter passion was con- 
stantly inflamed and fed by Jupiter^s infidelity. 

In consequence of this jealousy she wrought several metamorpho- 
ses, as in the case of Calisto (1) and Galanthis (2). Hence also her 
wrath against lo (3) and Semele (4), and her ill will towards the Tro- 
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jans because Paris denied her the prize of beauty in the contest with 
Pallas and Venus. By her jealousy she often aroused the anger of 
Jupiter, who once, according to Homer's representation (5,) suspend- 
ed her in the air by a golden chain. Ixion's love for her was pun- 
ished by Jupiter with everlasting torture, he being bound to a wheel 
constantly revolving. 

(l)Ot?. Met.ii.474. (2) i6. ix. 306. (3) 15. i, 568. (4) iR iii. 156. (5) 
lUad XT. 15, 18. 

§ 27. The worship of Juno was far spread, and the number of 
her temples and festivals was very great. Her worship was especial- 
ly 'cultivated in Argos, Samos, Sparta, Mycenae and Carthage, cities 
which committed themselves particularly to her protection. In Ells 
were games, every fifth year, sacred to her, called 'H^cUa. This was 
the name also of her great festival celebrated at Argos and other pla- 
ces, which was likewise called cxct^o/ijSota, because it was customary 
on the occasion to sacrifice a hecatomb of oxen at the temple of the 
goddess. There was a similar festival at Rome called Junonia and 
Junonalia. 

From her, tutelary angels or guardians of females were called 
among the Romans Junones. The Roman women took their oaths 
in her name, as the men did in the name of Jupiter. Both Greeks and 
Romans honored her as the protectress of marriage. Her daughters 
were HebCj goddess of youth, and Jlithyia, who presided over births. 
Her messenger and servant was Iris, the goddess of the rainbow. 

§ 28. The ancient artists endeavoured to exhibit the haughtiness 
and jealousy of Juno in their representations of her. Among the 
symbols of her attributes the most remarkable was the peacock, held 
as sacred to her, and found by her side in many figures. Sometimes 
her chariot is drawn by two peacocks. She was frequendy represent- 
ed by Roman artists upon their coins, which, however, often contain 
the Empresses exhibited as Junos. — The Romans dedicated to her 
the month of «/un6, named (1) after her. — She is often described by 
the poets as the Queen of gods and men, 

(1) Ov, Fast vi. 26.-r-* — Juno had a great variety of names; as Argiva^ Cin. 
gttZa, Egeria^ Juga (Zvyia), Lucinia or Z^ctna, Moneta^ NuplialiB (r«/uiix/a), Opt- 
gena^ Populonia^ Soapita, tlnxia &c. — She is usually represented as a grave, ma- 
jestic matron; usually with a sceptre in her hand and a veil on her head and a 
crown decked with ftowers; sometimes she has a spear in her hand, or a patera^ 
or vessel for sacrifices. The peacock is sometimes at her feet Homer cxhibsts 
her in a chariot adorned with gems, having wheels with brazen spokes, and 
naves of silver, and horses with reins of gold. But generally she is represented 
as drawn by peaoocks. in a golden chariot 

The fables respecting Juno are interpreted differently according to the mean- 
ing attached to those respecting Jupiter. When Jupiter is considered as typify, 
ing, or allegorically representing, the active productive power in nature, Juno is 
the jKusive, Their quarrels are then explained as physical allegories. 
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§ 29. (6) Neptune. The government of the waters of the earth 
was, in the division of authority already mentioned (§ 22), assigned 
to the brother of Jupiter, called nontidCiVf or Neptune. The idea of 
a god ruling the waters arose from the surprise of the first observ- 
ers of the power of that element; even before Neptune, Oceanus, son 
of the heavens and the earth, and husband of Thetis, was honored as 
god of the sea. Oceanus was, according to Hesiod, one of the Titans, 
and was considered as ruler of the exterior waters encompassing the 
earth, while the interior seas and rivers were assigned to Neptune. 

The wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, a daughter of Nereus or 
Oceanus, and Doris. He obtained Amphitrite by the aid of a dolphin, 
and in return honored the fish with a place among the constellations. 
The principal sons of Neptune were Triton, Phorcus, Proteus and 
Glaucus. The chief characteristics of these minor deities of the sea 
were the power of divination and ability to change their forms at 
pleasure. The daughter of Nereus and Doris were the so called Ne- 
reides, or sea-nymphs, filly in number. They belonged to the train 
of Neptune and were subservient to his will. 

§ 30. The principal exploits and merits ascribed to Neptmie are 
the assistance rendered to his brother Jupiter against the Titans, the 
building of the walls and ramparts of Troy, the creation and taming 
of the horse, the raising of the island Delos out of the sea, and the de* 
struction of Hippolytus by a monster from the deep. He was feared 
also as the author of earthquakes and deluges, which he caused or 
checked at pleasure by his trident. 

The Greeks seem to have derived the worship of tbi» god not from 
Egypt, but Libya. He was honored particularly in cities situated 
near the coasts, as presiding over their navigation. Thus at Nisyrus, 
on the isthmus of Corinth, he had a celebrated temple, and also on the 
promontory of Taenarus. Of his temples at Rome, the most noted 
was that in the ninth district (Of. P. Y. § 54,) containing a suite of 
pictures representing the Argonautic voyage. The victims usually 
sacrificed to Neptune were horses and bulls* In honor of him the 
Greeks maintained the Isthmian Games, and the Romans the Nep- 
ttmalia, and the Consualia, which were afterwards from the place of 
celebration called Ludi Circenses. 

§ 31. His figure upon remaining monuments is ii^ accordance with 
the dignity ascribed to him, commanding and majestic, with a front 
calm and serene, even in anger {Mneid i. 124). In his hand he 
commonly holds the trident, or a long antique sceptre, with three tines, 
with which he makes the earth tremble and throws the waters into 
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commotion. He is often represented as moving npon the waters, 
drawn in a chariot by dolphins or war-horses, and surrounded by a 
retinue of attendants. 

The following are some of his many names and epithets ; 'A^^a- 
xtoj, upholding the earth, 2«Kjt;t^<«»»» earth shaker, "l^tTttfo^, Petrxus^ 
Consus. 

Virg, JEn, i. 124. //owi. II. xiii. 23. Virg, JEn. i. 155. Stat. Achil. i. 60.- 



Various etymologies have been given of the names noctt^S^ and Neptunus ; the 
latter is by some derived from nuho^ because the water covers or conceals the 
earth ; the former from iretSc and }j«, as Neptone binds the feet, that is, man can- 
not walk on the water. Bat such specnlations cannot be relied on. — Neptune is 
represented as standing upright in his sea-chariot, which is a large shell ; he is 
arrayed in a mantle of blue or sea green, and is accompanied by his wife ; he is 
described with black hair and blue eyes. Sometimes he appears treading on the 
beak of a ship. — The government and protection of ships was committed to him. 
He also presided over the horse, which was sacred to him, and over horse-races ; 
at the CoTisualia^ all horses were allowed to rest from labor. 

§ 32. (7) Pluto, He was a second brother of Jupiter, and re- 
ceived, as his portion in the division of empire, the infernal regions or 
the world of shades. Under this idea the ancients imagined the exis- 
tence of regions situated down far below the earth, and they represent- 
ed certain distant and desert lands as serving for a path and entrance to 
the under world. Hence the fictions respecting Acheron, Styx, Cocy- 
tus, and Phlegethon, as being rivers of Hell. These regions below 
the earth were considered as the residence of departed souls, where 
after death they received rewards or punishments (1) according to 
their conduct upon earth. The place of reward was called Elysium; 
that of punishment Tartarus. 

The chief incident in the history of this god is his seizure and ab- 
duction of Ut^^i^ovri, or Proserpine, who thereby became his wife, 
and the queen of the lower world. She was a daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres. The circumstances of this event are related folly and poeti- 
cally by Claudian (2) and Ovid (3), and furnished the ancient artists 
with frequent subjects for their skill in device and representation (4). 

(1) Tirg, Mn, vi. 637.— 3%uZI i. El. 3. v. 57 ss. (2) De raptu ProserpinaB Lib. 
iii. (3). Metam. v. 341. (4) See Montfaucon, Ant. Expl. T. I. pi. 37-41. 

§ 33. Pluto is represented both by poets and artists with an air 
menacing, terrible, and inexorable. The latter usually exhibit him 
upon a throne, with a bifurcated sceptre, or a key, in his hand. A rod 
is sometimes put into his hand instead of his sceptre. The device 
which places upon his head a sort of bushel or measuring vessel, in- 
stead of a crown, is of Egyptian origin, borrowed from the images 
of Serapis. 

His worship was universal; but it was attended with special solem- 
nities in Boeotia, particularly at Coronea. His temple at Pylos in 
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Me^senia was also celebrated. The Roman gladiators consecrated 
themselves to Pluto. The victims offered to him were usually of a 
black color. Some of his principal names were Zivi crfvytoj, Sora- 
nus, Stimmanus, Februus. 

The Greeks named him Ttxovrm as some suppose from frX»vToc, wealth, which 
comes from the bowels of the earth. The Romans gave him the name Dia, hay- 
ing the same sense* He is also called "A^wf , Oreua, Jupiter infermia, &c.— -His 
chief festival was in February, when the Romans ofiTered to him the sacrifices 
called Februa^ whence the name of the month. His rites were performed by 
night or in the dark. The Cypress was sacred to him, branches of which were 
carried at funerals*— He appears crowned with ebony, sometimes with cypress 
leaveS) sometimes with flowers of narcissus. — He is said to have possessed a hel- 
met, which rendered its wearer invisiblo. 

§ 34. Under the control of Pluto were the three judges of the 
lower world, Minos, Rhadamanthua and Macus. These decided the 
condition of all the spirits brought into Pluto's realms by Charon. 
Minos held the first rank. They were sons of Jupiter. They ap- 
pear in Grecian history as real persons. At the entrance to the world 
of shades, in Pluto's vestibule, lay the dog Cerberus, a three-headed 
monster> that hindered the spirits from returning to the upper world. 
The most memorable of those represented as punished in Tartarus 
were Ixion, Sisyphus, Tityus, Phlegyas, Tantalus, the Danaides, and 
the Aloides. 

Charon is said to have been the son of Erebus and Nox. His office was to con. 
duct the souls of the dead in a boat over the river Styx and Acheron to the 
realms of Pluto. As all were obliged to pay him an •&o2u«, a small piece of 
money, it was customary to place a coin for that purpose under the tongue of the 
deceased before the funeral rites* Such as had not been honored with a funeral 
were compelled to wander on the shore a hundred years before they could be 
transported The feble respecting Charon is borrowed from the Egyptians, who 
had the custom of a triad and sentence upon their deceased, before allowing them 
the honors of burial. For this trial all were carried across a lake in a boat, whose 
helmsman was called Charon. — RoUin, Anc Hist B. I. Cfa. 2. Sect 2. 

§ 35. (8) AroLLo. The earliest and most natural form of idolatry 
was the worship of the stars, and especially of the sun, whose splen- 
dor, light, heat and salutary influence upon all nature were taken as 
the supernatural and independent powers of a deity. Hence the an- 
cient fiction ascribing personality to this luminary, which was wor- 
shiped by the Egyptians under the name of Horua, by the Persians 
under that of 31ithras, by the later Greeks and Romans under that of 
Phoebus (^o?/3o$) and Apollo, The two latter people, however, con- 
sidered their "hxco^ and Sol as a separate divinity, and attached to the 
history of Apollo many circumstances not connected with his original 
character as the god of light 

§ 36. According to both nations, Apollo was the son of Jupiter 
and Latona, bom on the island Delos. He was regarded as the god 
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of the sciences and the arts, especially poetry, music and medicine. 
They ascribed to him the greatest skill in the use of the bow aad ar- 
row, which he proved in killing the serpent Pytho, the sons of Niobc, 
and the Cyclops. The last achievement incensed Jupiter, and he was 
banished from Olympus. During his exile Apollo abode as a shep- 
herd (1) with Admetus king of Thessaly. He also assisted Neptune 
in raising the walls of Troy, beguiling the toil of the laborers with his 
lyre and songs. His musical contest (2) with Pan and Marsyas is re- 
ferred to the same period of his history. 

Other memorable circumstances in his history are his love for 
Daphne and her transformation into a laurel-tree (3); that of Clytie 
for him and her metamorphosis into a sun ilower (4;) his friendship 
for Hyacinthus (5), who was killed by Apollo's inattention, but 
changed into the flower of that name, and for Cyparissos also acci- 
dentally slain and changed into a tree (6), the indiscreet request of his 
son, Phaethon (7), to guide his father's chariot for one day, and the 
fatal consequences of the attempt. 

(1) 0». Met. ii. 680. (2) vi. 382^xi. 146. (3.) Met i- 452. (4) iv. 206, 256, (5> 
3:.162. (6)x. 106. (7)1.750; 

§ 37. The worship of ApoUo was much celebrated among both 
Greeks and Romans^ A» the god of inspiration and prophecy, he 
gave oracles at Didyma, Patara, Claros and other places. His temple 
at Delphi^ and the oracle connected with it, was the most celebrated; 
next in fame was that in Aigos, and the one at Rome on the Palatine 
hill, built by Augustus and adorned with a famous library. The 
Greeks celebrated in honor of Apollo the Pythian games ^ and the 
Romans those called litdi Apollinarea^ and the ludi seculares. The 
laurel and olive, the wolf and hawk» the swan and grasshopper, the 
raven, crow and cock were sacred to Apollo. 

The image of this god, as expressed by poets and artists, was the 
highest ideal of human beauty, a tall and majestic body, and an im- 
mortal youth and vigor. Accordingly he appears on extant monu- 
ments with long hair, crowned with laurel, having in his hand a bow 
and lyre, and a quiver on his shoulder, naked, or but lightly clad. 
The most celebrated monument (1) is the marble statue, called the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

The following names were applied to Apollo; Cynthms, Ikliu».^ 
^omius, Patareusy Pythius (nvdwj), Smintheus^ Thymbrstm. 

(1) See P. I. § 186. 4. Cf. T\bull L. iii. Ele, 4. v. 27.—* Sometimes he is paint, 
ed with a crow and a hawk flying over him, a wolf and a laurel tree on one side 
and a swan and a cock on the other, and under his feet grasshoppers creeping.* 
— He bad also the foUowing names; Aop«c, n«ti», 'eiiij^«xos. ToJo^g«c, 'AXifuiaxoc* 
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—A Htatue 6f Apollo stood upon the promontory of Actium, as a mark to mari- 
ners, and was seen at a great distance at sea« — The stories respecting Apollo re- 
semble in many particulars those respecting Crithna in the Hindoo Mythology. 
^^Agiatie ReteareheB, Vol yiii. — Ilobin$im*» Calmet Anthon*9 Honuce, p. 334. 

§ 38. (9) Diana, She was a daughter of Jupiter, and was bom 
of Latona on the island Delos, at the same time with Apollo. As in 
Apollo the son was deided and adored, so was the moon, lunOj a€Xr]v^9 
in Diana, who was called by the Greeks ""A^r e/it(. She was also re- 
cognised as the goddess of hunting or the chase, of which she was 
passionately fond in her youth. She was likewise viewed sometimes 
as a goddess of the infernal regions under the name of Hecate, ks 
presiding over the chase, she recicived from Jupiter a bow with ar- 
rows, and a, train of sixty nymphs. 

She also obtained from him the grant of her petition to live a vir- 
gin, and was therefore the goddess of chastity. Hence her displea- 
sure at the transgression of one of her nymphs, Calisto (1), and her 
transformation of Actaeon into a stag (2). The only one, towards 
whom she was not indifferent, was the shepherd or hunter, Endymi- 
on. She slew the nymph Chione (3) from jealousy of her beauty, and 
the daughtera^^ of Niobe (4) because Latona was slighted by their mo 
ther. 

(1) Ov. Met ii. 464.-(2) iii. 194^3) ix. 321.-(4) vi. 148. Cf. P. 1. § 186. 2. 

§ 39. No where was the worship of Diana so much regarded, no 
where had she a temple so splendid, as at Ephesus. With this ex- 
ception, that in Chersonesus Taurica was the most celebrated, espe- 
cially through the story of Orestes and Iphigenia. Her principal 
temple at Rome was that erfected by Servius TuUius on Mount Aven- 
tinus. In Rome the festival of the ludi seculares were sacred to her 
in conjunction with Apollo, and she was particularly honored under 
the name of Ludna, as presiding over births. In this view she was 
also called by the Greeks and Romans Mthyia (e«xei0vca), although 
this was the name (§ 27) of a distinct divinity. 

Some of her other names were Phoebe, Cynthia, Delia, Hecate, 
Dictynna, Agrotera (dy^ot-i^a). Trivia, from her statues being 
placed in cross ways as she presided over streets, Chitone (;t»tioi^), 
and Triformis (t^c/M>^^of), from her three-fold character as goddess 
of the moon or month, the chase, and the lower world. 

Other names or epithets were applied to her; X«x*^<», Jtwn^^?, l^o-l^irof, T^wKrtf, 
lox^aiget and TeS«4>op«c. * Diana is called Triformis and Tergemina, First, be- 
cause though she is but one goddess, yet she has three different names as well 
as three different offices. In the heavens she is called Luna; on the earth she 
is named Diana, and in hell she is styled Hecate or Proserpina. In the hea- 
vens she enlightens every thing by her rays; on the earth she keeps under all 
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Wild beasts by her bow and ber dart; and in hell she keeps all the ghosts and 
spirits in subjection to her by her power and authority. — Secondly, because she 
hns, as the poets say, three heads; the head of a horse on the right side, of a dug- 
on the left, and a human head in the midst; whence some call her three headed 
or three-faced.^-Thirdly, according to some, because the moon has three phases, 
or shapes; the new moon appears arched with a semicircle of light; the half moon 
fills a semi-^nrde with light; and the iiiU moon fills a whole circlft.or orb with 
splendor.' 

§ 40. As goddess of the chase she is represented, ia monuments 
of art, tall and nimble, with a light, short, aod often flowing costume, 
her legs bare, her feet covered with buskins, with bow and arrows, 
either alone, or accompanied by her nymphs, often with a hound near 
her, often riding in a chariot drawn by two white stags. She is thus 
represented in a beautiful statue supposed to have come from the same 
hands as the Apollo Belvidere. As the goddess of night, or the 
moon, she is represented in long robes, with a large starred veil, hav- 
ing a torch in her hand, and a crescent on her head. We have fig- 
ures of the Ephesian Diana, in the Egyptian style, and in Greek imi- 
tation of it, in which she is exhibited with numerous breasts, and very 
similar to /m, whereby the fruitfulness of nature seems to have been 
represented. 

* Sometimes she appears with wings, holdinj^ a lion in one hand, and a panther 
in the other, with a chariot drawn by two heifers, or two horses of different co- 
lors.' The poppy was sacred' to Diana. The Athenians saerifioed t» her goats, 
or a white kid, sometimes a pig or ox. The inhabitants of Taorica offered on her 
altar strangers that were shipwrecked on their coast 

$ 41. (10) Minerva. Under the name of Minerva among the 
Romans and of iiasoia; and 'ASifva among the Greeks, ancient fictioa 
personified and deified the idea of high intelligence and wisdom* She 
was a daughter of Jupiter, sprung from his head. She is said first to 
have revesded herself near the lake Tritonis in Libya, from which 
circumstance she was called Trttoma^ according to some; others 
derive this epithet, and the Greek T^^foyiVfca, from the word «r^»fw 
signifying head. 

The Greeks ascribed to this goddess the invention of many arts 
and sciences (1), which had a great influence on their civilization^ 
She was regarded as inventress of the flute, of embroidery and spin- 
ning, the use of the olive, and various instruments of war; in short of 
most works indicating superior intelligence or skill. Arachne's con- 
test with her in working with the needle, and consequent despair and 
transformation are beautifully described by Ovid (2). 

(1) Oik Fartor. Ui. 815.^2) Met yI 5. 

$ 4% The city of Athens was consecrated to Minerva, and boasted 
of receiving its name from her. The splendid temple at that place dedi* 
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caled to her was called Parthenon, in reference to her vrgin purity 
(jto^Bivoi). She had other temples, at£rythrae, Tegea, and Sunium, 
and several at Rome. Her principal festivals among the Greeks 
were the Fanathensea, the greater and the less, and among the Ror 
mans, the Quinqiiatria^ on each of which, games and contests were 
held. The owl was sacred to Minerva, and is often found on her 
images and on the Athenian coins. 

The following is the story respecting the name of the city of Athens. When 
Cecrops built a new city, Neptune and Minerva contended about its name; and 
it was resolved in the assembly of the gods, that whichsoever of the two deities 
found out the most nsefhl creatute to man, should give the name to the city. 
Neptune struck the ground with his trident, and a AorM issued from the earth. 
Minerva caused an olive to spring up. The latter was pronounced the more 
useful thing, and Minerva therefore gave the city her own name, a9«v3. — Dr* 
C^rArff imagines that this story had its origin tiom the fact, that the plains of 
Greece were once covered or nearly so with water, which was aflerwards re- 
moved by evaporation and other causes, and thus a ctiltivabie soil was presented 
to the inhabitant8.-^C2ari(:e's Travels in various countries Slc Part II. Sec. ii. ch. 
12.— Respecting the Parthenon, cf. P, I. § 234, 242. P. V. § 107. On the remains 
of the temple of Sunium, cf. Am. QuarL Rev, vol. vi, p. 234. 

§ 43. Minerva is usually represented in military armor, with a 
helmet, the Mgia, or her peculiar cuirass bearing on it Medusa's 
head, with a spear and often a shield or buckler in her hand^ Her 
helmet is generally ornamented with the figure of the owl, but pre- 
sents various forms. The colossal statue of Minerva, wrought by 
Phidias and the Palladium were much celebrated; the former (1) 
on account of the perfection of its workmanship, the latter (2) on 
account of the superstitious confidence placed in it by the Trojans, 
Greeks and Romans. 

Besides the names Minerva, Pallas and Athena, this goddess was 
often called VLo^Bivou 'E^yatt;, and E^yai^, lloxia;; she is also termed 
MuncGj PylotiSf and very often VkfwxCiHvi or Caesia. 

(1) See P. I.S 160, 161, 179.— (2) The Palladium was a statue of Pallas, with 
a spear in one hand and a distaff in the other, about three cubits high. It wiks 
said to have &llen from heaven into the citadel of Troy or Ilium, before it was 
. completely built, and that the oracle of Apollo being consulted upon this occuiTence 
answeted, that **the city should be safe so long as that image remained within 
it" When the Greeks besieged Troy, it was therefore thought of the first eon. 
sequence to obtain this image. Ulysses and Diomed^s sucoeeded in getting it 
by stealth ( Vir. Mn, ii. 162). It was said to have been aflerwards recovered from 
Diomedes by iBneas, carried to Italy, and finally lodged in the temple of Vesta. 

Minerva is supposed to have been originally an Egyptian deity, worshiped 
particularly at Sais, under the title of Neith or Netha. Various etymologies of 
her name AduvS have been given; among them is the conjecture, which derives 
it from the name of the Egyptian deity just mentioned by inverting the order ol 
the letters, nid««d«y. 

§ 44. (II) Mars. The god of war and battles was a son of Jupiter 
and Juno, and educated in Thrace. He was viewed as presiding over 
rude and fierce war, the origin of which was ascribed to him, while 
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Mmerva had the credit of inventing tactics and the proper military 
sirt. 

Notwithstanding the high idea, which Homer gives of the strength 
sind heroism of Mars, he represents him as taken prisoner by Otus and 
Cphialtes, and wounded by Diomedes; it was, however, by the help 
of Minerva (II. v. 383, 855). Besides these occurrences, his amours 
^th Venus and his dispute with Neptune respecting the son of the 
latter, HalHrrhotius, who was put to death by Mars, constitute all, 
that is remarkable in his history. 

§ 45. He was most worshiped in Thrace (1), where probably the 

whole conception of such a god originated. He had however temples^ 

and priests in most of the Grecian cities. The Romans regarded him 

as the father of Romulus, and the founder and protector of their nation. 

They erected to him many temples, consecrated to him a large public 

place, the Campus Martiua^ and a peculiar order of priests, (2) the 

JSaliU who celebrated his festival with music and dancing in solemn 

processions. 

(1) ** Mars was never a favorite deity with the HeUemc tribee of Greece, and 
his worship was comparatively neglected. Bat among the Romans, few sods 
wece more popular;, they even claimed him as the ibunder of their race. It is 
not easy to discover the origin of this deity; he seems to have boon derived from 
the PeuLsgi, or some other warlike and bart>aroas tribe, rather than £!gypt He 
bears a striking resemblance to the northern Odin, and probably was the same 

dei^ under another name.** T»oke^$ Pantheon, Lond.ed, 1831. (2) lAv. 

i. 30. Ov, Fast. iii. 359. It was a special business of these priests to guard 
the wtciUa, or sacred shields. Several animals were consecrated to Mars ; the 
horse for his vigor; the wolf for his fierceness; the dog for his vigilance. Mag- 
pies and vultures were also offered to him on account of their greediness. 

$ 46. The ancient, artists have represented Mars in full, manly 
vigor, with a strong but agile body, and an air calm and collected, 
rather than vehement or passionate. He commonly appears equipped 
in armor; sometimes naked ; sometimes in the attitude of marching, 
as Mars Gradivus. He was called "A^i;; by the Greeks ; his other 
names are Odrysius, StryrMmius^ EnyaHus^ 7%t/nu#, QtdrintM, 
Ultor. 

He is also represented as riding in a chariot drawn by furious horses, covered 
with armor and brandishing ti spear in his right hand. Sometimes BeUona, the 
goddess of war, drives the chariut, bearing in her hand a flaming torch. Some- 
times he is represented as attended with a horrid retinue, Clamor, Anger, Dis- 
cord, Fear, Terror and Fame^ 

BeUona^ called by the Greeks *£nN^, b sometimes said to be the wife, some- 
times the sister, and sometimes the daughter of Mars. She had a temple at 
Some, and before it was « pillar caUed &lUQa, over which the herald tlurew a 
sp^ar. when war ww proclaimed. 

$ 47. (12) Ykivs. The ideal of the most perfect female beauty, 
and the love awakened by it, was in eastern fiction expressed and 
pensonified in an imaginary goddess ; she was called by the Romans 
D 
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Venu9i and by the Greeks 'Af^o^ff . According to the commga 
story, she was born from the foam (oif^of) of the sea ; in Homer she 
is presented as a daughter of Jupiter and Diooe. After her birth she 
came first to Cythera, and thence tp Cyprus. 

Many (^ the gods sought her ; but Vulcan obtained her as his 
spouse. She, however, loved Mars, Mercury, and Adonis especially 
although with unrequited passion ; the early death of the latter she 
bitterly lamented. In her contest with Juno and Minerva, Paris 
awarded to Venus the prize of beauty. Hextee her memorable zeal 
for the interests of the Trojans. 

(1) Oo. Met X. 560, 717. Bion, Idyl on the death of Adonis. Cf. P. II.§ 69.— 
The story respecting Adorns, the young favorite of Venos, is, that bein^ engaged 
in hanttng, of which he was ezceMivety.foiid, lie received a mortal wound from 
a wild bofcr. At this Venus was immoderately grieved, and Proserpina restored 
him to life on condition of his spending six months with Venus, and six widi 
herseUI It has been explained thus: ** Admnu^ or Adanai^ was an oriental title of 
the sun signifying Lord; the boar, supposed to have killed him, was the emblem 
of winter, during which the productive powers of nature being suspended, 
Venus was said to lament the kiss of Adonis until he was restored again to lilb ; 
whence botii the Syrian and Argive women annually mourned his death, and 
celebrated his renovation." — Lucian (De Syria Dea) give« an account of the 
ftstival Aionta, hdd in honor of him at Byhlus. 

§ 48. The most celebrated places of her worship were Golgi, 
Paphos, and Amathus, upon the island of Cyprus, which was wholly 
consecrated to her; Cythera, Cnidos, and Eryx in Sicily; all situated 
near the sea, and in delightful regibiis. In Borne she was honored as 
the pretended mother of iEneas, the ancestor of the naticm, although 
her worship was first formally introduced from Sicily, in the sixth 
century after the building of the city. The pigeon or dove, the myr- 
tle, and the lose were especially sacred to the goddess of love. 

Some have considered the worship of Venus as derived fVom corruptions of the 
tradition respecting the aoiversal deluge ; her riidng from the sea being a type 
of the world emerging from the waves of the flood.— j9ryan/*« Mythology .—-JYo/- 
wdTB Myth. Diet. 

§ 49. The poets and artists of antiquity endeavored in the deserip* 
tion and representation of Venus to embody the fullest and purest idea 
of female beauty. The most distinguished antique statue of her is 
the famous Medicean Venus at Florence (i)« Various images said 
attributes (2) were given to her, under the different characters of Ve- 
nus Urania, Marina^ Victrix, &c. She was likewise known uader 
the names Erycina, Anadyomene (owa^o/i«»^), Paphia, IdaJia. 

(1) See P. I. 4 186. 5.-^J%fi«, fiber die VorsteUongsarter der Venus, in his 
Antiquar. Aufssetze. JHanso** Abhandl. fiber 4ie Venus, in his Venrooh. fiber 
mytholog. Gegenstsnde. 

The naoftes i^ epithets of Vems wore exoeedingly namarovi ; as, CWia, 
UafhifMfjCytherea, #(X«^ii)4ci TtXiovlyofAoe, Verticordia, *£t«/^«, Afiidalia, liber' 
Hfui, SaUgenUa, eAX«0-d/<», &.c— She is represented, on coins and in the de- 
s«rJi|»ti(S)8 of ^ poets, iq various ways ; someliines she is chtthcd iriih a parpie 
mantle glittering with diamonds, her head crowned with myrtle and rosei^ riding 
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'm a cbtfiot made of ivory, finely carved, painted and frilded, and drawn by 
Bwans, dovee or sparrows. Sometimes she is attended with the Graces and se- 
veral Cupids. At one time she appears like a yoang virgin, rising' from the sea 
and riding in a shell; at another, she holds the shell in her hand. In the cele- 
brated picture by A{wlles (CH P. I. § 223), she appears rising from the bosom of 
the waves and wringing her tresses on her shoulders. In some representations * 
she hss g<4den sandals on her feet, and holds before her a brilliant mirror. The 
Sicyoniaas exhibited her with a poppy in one hand and an apple in the other. 
In Eiis she was painted as sitting on a goat and treading on a tortoise. She usual- 
ly had a belter girdle called Cestut, in which all kinds of pleasnres were said to 
be folded. Her sacrifioes were ffoats and swine, with libations of wine, milk and 
honey. The myrtle and rose, the swan, owl and sparrow were sacred to Venus. 

$ 50. The son of this goddess, "Ecch* 'Smor, or Cupids was her 
common companion, and the god of love, which be was supposed to 
inflaence by his arrows. He is represented with a bow and arrows, 
often with a burning torch in hi&hand. He was very frequently ex- 
hibited on ancient works of art, and in a great variety of forms. Often 
several eupids appear in company. His attachment to Psyche is the 
chief incident in his story, and forms one of the most beautiful allego- 
ries of antiquity. ^Aftc^wf, ArUerot^ who is usually considered the 
god of mutual love, was originally the god that avenges despised love. 
He is sometimes represented as wrestling with Cupid. 

See MinM as cited in the preceding section. HymCnmis was also one of the 
imaginary ^coroiNinions of Venus. He presided over marriage. He was repre- 
sented as of fair complexion, crowned with the amaracus oxaweei marjoram, car- 
rying in one hand a torch, and in the other a veil of flame color, indicating the 
Mushes of a virgin. 

5 51. (13) Vulcan. In unenlightened periods, the violent agen- 
cies of the elements, as well as the appearances of the heavenly lu- 
minaries, excited astonishment and were deified. Traces of the wor- 
ship of fire are found in the earliest times. The Egyptians had their 
god of fire, from whom the Greeks derived the worship of "H^iufffo;, 
called by the Romans Vulcanus or Vutccsn. Fable styles him the son 
of Jupiter and Juno. On account of his deformity his mother thrust 
him from Olympus; or according to another story, Jupiter hurled him 
out, because he attempted to help Juno when fastened by the golden 
chain. He fell upon the island Lemnos, afterwards his chief resi- 
dence, and was, according to the later fictions (2), lamed by his fall. 

(1) Horn. II xvUL 395. i. 590. (2) Val Floe, Argon, ii. 87. 

% 52. To Vulcan was ascribed the invention of all those arts, that 
are connected with the smelting and working of metals by means of 
fire, which element was considered as subject to him. His helpers 
and servants in such works were the Cyclops, sons of Uranus and 
Gaia, whose residence also was in Lemnos and of whom there are 
commonly mentioned three, Brontes^ Steropes^ and Pyrakmon, 
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These are to be distiD^ished from the Sicilian Cyclops of a later pe- 
riod. Mount ^tna was represented as the workshop of Yulcan; so 
alsolipara, one of the iEolian isles, called likewise Yulcanian. 

Works requiring peculiar art and extraordinary strength* especially 
when metals were employed, as materials, were called by .the poets 
Vulcan's masterpieces. Among these were the palaces of Phcebas 
(1), of Mars (2), and Venus (3); the golden chain of Juno (4), the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter (5), the crown of Ariadne (6), the arms of 
Achilles (7) and of iEneas (8), &c. 

(1) Ov. Met. ii. I.— -(S) Stat Theb. tIL 3S.--(3) Claud. Epithal. Honor, et 
Mar. y. 58.— (4) Pauton, Att. e. 30. Laeon. c. 1 7.— (5) 0«. Met i. 258. (S) Or. 

Faat iii.513.— (7) Horn, IK xviii. 468^(8) Vtr^. iEn. viii. 407- Vulcan is 

alsoBaid to have formed, bj request of Jupiter, the first woman; she was called 
Pandora, because eaeh of the gods gave her some presentyor acoomplishraent GH 
HtB. Works and Days, v. 94. 

§ 53. According^ to the eariier fictions Vulcan had for hts wife 
Charis, or Aglaia, and according to the later, Venus, after Minerva 
had rejected him. Harmonia was hts daughter, or the daugliter of 
Mars and Venus. The Giant* Cacus and Cseculns were called hi» 
sons. — He was worshiped particularly in Lemnos, and the Vulcanr- 
an isles. A temple was dedicated to him upon ^Btna. At Rome the 
Fulcanalia were celebrated in honor of him,, and at Athens the 

' Vulcan was usually represented as engaged in his work, with ham- 
mer and pincers in his hands;, sitting more frequently than standing. 
His lameness is not indicated in any existing monuments, although it 
was in many ancient statues (l).-*Some of his names are Lemnius* 
Mulciber, Cyllopodes (mxxo^o^;), Amphlgyeis {oft^tyvtieii}. 

(1) Cie. de Nat Deor. 1. 30. " That by Vulcan is understood /r*, the name 
itself discovers if we believe Varfo, who says that the Word Vulcanus is derived 
from the force and violence of fire (JVulcaniitej quasi Vdicamu, quod ignU per 
aerem voHtat, vel a vi ac viotevtia ignis); and therefore he is painted with a blue 
hat, a symbol of the celestiisl or elementary fire." ( Ttoke^}^ — ** Vulcan was re. 
presented oovered with sweaty blowing witli his nervous arms the fires of his 
forges. His breast was hairy and his forehead blackened with smoke. Some 
represented him kme and deformed, holding a hamnct in the air ready to 
strike; while with the other hand he turns with pincers a thunderbolt on his 
anvil. He appears on some monuments with a long beard, disheveled hair, hatf 
naked, and a small round cap on his head with hammer and pincers in hia hand." 
(Lemp.) — A calf and a male pig were the prmcipal victims ofifered in sacrifice to 
hire. 

Some writers derive the name and story of Vulcan from Tubal-Cain mentioned 
by Moses (Gen.iv. S2>.~/fo{ioeU,Myth. Diet. 

§ 54. (14) Mercury. The Greeks borrowed the worship of 
this god from the Egyptians, whose Hermes Trismegiatus is so ce- 
lebrated in their early history. According to the Greek and Roman 
fables, 'E^^s, Mereurius or Mercury, was the son of Jupiter and 
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Maia. Mala was a daughter of Atlas, found by Jupiter in the cave 
Cyllene in Arcadia, and afterwards with her six sisters placed by him 
among the stars, thus forming the constellation named Pleiades from 
their mother Pleione. 

The principal characteristics of Mercury were cunning and dex* 
ferity, which he exhibited even in his childhood, and not always in 
the most praiseworthy manner. This appears from the tricks related 
of him and from the circumstance, that he was considered as the god 
not only of mercature, but also of theft; although the latter in early 
times was not viewed so much as a crime, as an evidence of power 
and adroitness. Mercury stole the cattle of Admetus guarded by 
Apollo, Apollo's arrows, the girdle of Venus, the pincers of Vulcan, 
&c. By his flute the guardian of lo, even ^6 hundred-eyed Argus, 
was lulled to sleep. (Ov. Met. i. 668.) 

$ 55. The principal means of his success in his feats was his 
eloquence; this art was ascribed to him in a. high degree. He in- 
vented also the lyre, attaching strings to the aheil of the tortoise^ and 
presented it to Apollo. In return Apollo gave him the celebrated 
wand (cadueeus)t the origin of which is variously stated; its efficacy 
was potent in calming (he passions and stilling contention. Mercury 
carried this rod as the messenger of the gods, and employed it to 
awaken dreams, and to conduct the shades of the dead to the lower 
world; for he was called to offices and labors in that world, as well as 
on earth and in Olympus. 

* The eadueeiis was & nd with wings at one end and entwined by two serpents, 
in the form of equal simicircles. Orifinallv it was nothing more than a rod 
adorned with green leaves, and with a skiliully tied knot as the symbol of traffic. 
In a later age these decorations were changed by the poets into serpents and 
wings. Various interpretations of the meanmg of it have been given. Prudence 
is generally supposed to be represented by the two serpents, and^Sie wings are the 
symbol of diligence; both necessary in the pursuit of busiuess' and commerce, 
which Mercury patronized.' — See Bdttiger*8 Amalthea, I. 104 

$5 6 Mercury is usually represented as a slender youth, hold- 
ing his wand, almost always in motion, either flying or rapidly march- 
ing, wesuring a winged hat {petastui)^ and winged sandals {talaria). 
Sometimes he holds a purse in his hand, as the god of commerce; 
sometimes a tortoise appears by him in reference to his invention of 
the lyre. The monuments called Herme (P. I. $ 165) were origi- 
nally statues of Mercury. They had their origin when art was in a 
very imperfect state, but were aflerwards retained, and were used to 
represent other gods and memorable men. 

The worship of Mercury was very common among Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans, and many temples were consecrated to him. At 
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Rome there was a particukr festival [festum mercatorum) held for 
the expiation of merchants, in honor of Mercury. The cock was sa- 
cred to him, and appears sometimes as an attribute in the images of 
Mercury. His more common epithets are Cyllenius, Atlantiades, 
Ales, Agoraens (ayo^a«o$), Caducifer. 

Other comnran epithets are *A^ytt<^(mt^ hJlMrm^ and ihy^t he is also terraeil 
MXioc crafty, itt^^Mf , as presidingr over wealth, t^ wi <^aXoo, because his statues were 
placed where tnree ways met — At his festival above named, held in the middle of 
the day, the rotaries sacrificed to him a sow or a calf, and offered enpeeiaMy the 
tongues of anin^alsyiuid sprinkling themselves with water, prayed to him to fiir- 
give all their artful measures or falsehoods in pursuit of gain. 

$ 67. (1&) Bacchits. The Greeks and the Romans worshiped 
the inventor and god of wine under the name of Bacchus ^ Baaejtof? the 
former ako called him ^aow^oi. In the fictions of both, he was the 
9on of Jupiter and Semele, a daughter of Cadmus. In answer to her 
request, Jupiter appeared to her in his full majesty and divinity, the 
fiery splendor of which caused her death {Ov. Met. iii. 260). Jupiter 
saved alive the infant Bacchus not yet bom, and carried htm in his 
own thigh until the proper time of his Wrth. Hence, according to 
some etymologists, the poets called him diOv^aft^, as having been 
twice bom; a name which was aft«r^vards given to the irregukur 
hymns sung at his festivals. 

§ 58. The ancients ascribed to Bacchus manifold offices^ and re- 
lated a multitude of achievements as performed by him. Especially 
was he celebrated for his advancement of morals, legislation^ and com- 
merce; for the culture of the vine and the rearing of bees; and for 
his military expeditions and success, particularly in India. He was 
universally worshiped as a god, and arairacle'Worker,exceptin Scy- 
thia. The power ascribed to him is illustrated in the story respect- 
ing Midas, king of Phrygia, who restored to Bacchus his nurse and 
preceptor Silenus, and received as a compensation the fatal attribute 
of turning into gold (1) every thing he touched. 

Some of the remarkable incidents of his story are, changing the 
Tyrrhenian sailors into dolphins (2); his residence upon the island 
Naxos, where he found Ariadne, forsaken hy Theseus^and espoused 
her, but likewise forsook her, and after her death placed her crown 
among the stars (3); his descent to Hades in order to convey his mo- 
ther Semele back to Olympus, where she was dei£ed under the name 
of Thyone. 

(1) Ov, Met. xi. 85.— (2) Met. iii. 650.— (3) Fast. iii. 459. 

§ 59. The worship of Bacchus, originating very early in the east, 
probably in India, was amcmg the earliest and most general practised 
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in the Grecian or> Roman territories. Pentheus and Lycurgus, who 
refused to participate in it, were punished with death, and the daagh- 
ters of M inyas and Orchomenos for the same reason were changed 
into bats. Thebes, Nysa, Mount Cithaeron, Naxos, and Alea in Ar^ 
cadia, were renowned for their festivals in honour of Bacchus. The 
most eminent of his festivals were the Trieterica and the Dionyria^ in 
which his military enterprises were commemorated. These celebra- 
tions at length became wild and licentious orgies, and were finally 
on that account abolished in Rome by the Senate, in the year of the 
city 568. 

The vine and ivy and the panther were especially sacred to him, 
Goats were usually offered in sacrifice to him, because they are par- 
ticularly injurious to the vine. 

The Oseofkofia, £{pt2<enta, Afoturia^ iimirona, and AtaAia are named as fes* 
tivals of this god.— ^See O, F, Creuzer^ Dionjsas, s. comment Acad, de Rerum 
Bacchic, originibus et causis. Heidelb. 1809. 4. — RoUe^ Recherches snr le Culte 
de Bacchus, Paris, 3 vols. 8. 

§ 60. The ancient representations of Bacchus are much more 
dignified than those, with which the later artists were accustomed to 
degrade him. By the poets and artists of antiquity he was exhibited 
as a handsome agreeable boy, just on the border of youth, with a form 
more resembling a female, than that of Mercury or Apollo. Of no 
other god have we a greater number or variety of representations, in 
statues, bas-reliefs, and gems (1), than of Bacchus with his train, 
Silenus, the Fauns and Satyrs, and Bacchanals. — He is called Lyteus. 
Thyoneus, Evan, Nyctelius, Bassareus, Thryambus, Thyrsiger (ii). 
Liber, Ignigenia, and Bimater. 

(1) See Montfuacon, Ant Expl. T. I. pi. 142— 167.— (2) Or. Met iv. 11. 

Among the various representations of this god, we sometimes find him with 
swollen cheeks, and a bloated body. He is crowned with ivy and vine leaves, 
having in his hand a thyr9U8y an iron-headed javelin, encircled with ivy or vine 
leaves. Sometimes be appears an infant, holding a thyrsus and cluster of grapes 
with a horn. Sometimes he is on the shoulders of Pan or in the arms of Silenus. 
Sometimes he is in a chariot, drawn by tigers, leopards, or panthers, surrounded 
by his retinue of Satyrs and Bacchae, and followed b^ old Silenus on an ass. 

The worship and story o( Bacchus is of eastern origin; in several points they 
resemble those of the Egyptian Osiris. There is also thought to be a striking 
resemblance^between Bacchus and the Schiea of India. It may be remarked, 
that the abominations of the Dionysiac festivals are to this day practised at the 
temple of Juggernaut in Hindostan.— ^ Cf. Constant^ de la religion, vol. ii. 
— Voss, Antisymbolik. — Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 

§ 61. (16) Ceres. However useful the planting of the vine might 
be, agriculture in general was much more so, and formed one of the 
earliest and most common pursuits of men. The observation of its 
importance and of the productiveness of nature occasioned the concep- 
tion of a particular divinity, to whom its discovery and improvement 
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wete ascribed. The usual name for this divinity was Av^fi^tj^ among" 
the Greeks and Ceres with the Romans. She was considered as one 
of the most ancient of the goddesses, and was called a daughter of 
Saturn and sister of Jupiter. Her native place was Enna, situated in 
a fertile region of Scicily* 

In this country she is said to have £rst taught men to cultivate 
grain and to instruct them in all the labours pertaining to it. To her 
is ascribed also the establishing of laws, and the regulation of civil 
society. Afterwards she imparted her favours to other lands, and the 
people of Attica particularly boasted of her protection, and her in- 
struction in agriculture and the use of the plough. She associated 
Triptolemus with her as a companion in her travels, and sent him 
over the earth, to teach husbandry, and thereby raised him to the rank 
of a god. 

Comp. H&m. Hjmn to Ceres.— Oo. Fairt. iv. 507-~563.— Met y. 642—661. 

$ 62. The seizure and abduction of her daughter Proserpine by 
Pluto has been already mentioned ($ 32). Ceres sought for her with 
a burning torch every where, and thus diffused universally a know- 
ledge of agriculture and good morals. She at length discovered that 
Pluto had borne her to his realms, supplicated Jupiter for her deliver-^ 
ance, and received a favorable answer, on condition that Proserpine 
had tasted of no fniit of the infernal world. But she had just tasted 
of the pomegranate, and therefore received her freedom and liberty to 
return to this world only for half the year (1), 

To the history of Ceres beknig sdso the following mythical circum- 
stances; her changing herself into a horse and into one of the furies, 
to escape the pursuit of Neptune; her transformation of Lyncus into a 
lynx on account of his perfidy (2); and her punishment of Erysioh- 
thon, who had violated a grove sacred to her, by afflicting him with 
insatiable hunger (3), so that he devoured at last his own limbs. 

(1) 0». Met iv. SSi.—Claudian, de Raptn Proserpiuw.— (2) Oo. Met. v. 649. — 
(3) Ik vni. 738. — CaUifn, Hymn, in Ger. v. 26. See JEme^ti's £zcursus, in his ed. 
of Call (dted P. II. § 70. 2) vol. I. p. 363. 

§ 93. One of the most celebrated festivals of this goddess was the 
et6fio^ta, which was maintained in many Grecian cities, especial* 
ly in Athens, in honour of her as having taught the use of laws. Still 
more celebrated, however, were the Eleusirdan Mysteries^ which 
were likewise sacred to Ceres, and which were of two sorts, the great- 
er and the less, the latter held annually, the former only every fifih 
year. Besides these, the Greeks and Romans honored her with seve- 
ral festivals before and afler harvests, e. g. the n^wi^ofsvth and the 
"AXmo, the Cereidia and the AmbarvoHa. 
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J", MeArnif Eleusinia, hxxgd. Bat 1619. 4.— ^Sstnte Croix, Recherches hiitor. 
et crit. sur les MjBteres. {Suv, de Sacy ed.) Par. 1817. 2 vols. Q.^-Ouwaroff, Es- 
sai sar les mystcres d'Eleusis. St Peterab. 1815. 8.~^£ P. 1. § 41. P. IV. § 77. 4 

The rains of the famous temple of Ceres at Eleasis, where the mysteries were 
celebrated, were conspicuous when Dr. Clarke visited the spot He found also a 
fragment of a colossal statue of the goddess among the mouldering vestiges of 
her once splendid sanctuary. With great exertions tliat traveller procured the 
reiBoval of the statue, in order to its being transported to England. See Clarke** 
Travels, Part II. Sect 2. ch. 18. 

$ 64. The symbolical accompaniments to the image of Ceres are 
ears of com, and the poppy, her usual ornament. She is oflen exhi- 
bited with a torch in her hand to signify her search after Proserpine. 
— ^Cered bore several names and epithets, as Ai^w, ee<r/»o^^of, Su'w, 
and Eleusinia. 

In some representations she appears a tall and majestic lady with a garland on 
her head composed of ears of corn, a lighted torch in one hand, and a cluster of 
poppies and ears of eorn in the other. She also appears as a country woman 
mounted upon the back of an ox, carrying a basket and a hoe. Sometimes she 
was represented as in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. Her associate 
Triptolemus also appears occupying her chariot (Ov. Met r. 646.) — The name 
Anibdi¥«^ is by some derived from Vifoiy^ and fM-ni^, signifying mother-earth, — 
See Knight* B Enquiry into the symbol. Lang. &c. tla»$, Joum, 

§ 65. (17) Vesta. The ideas conceived in the Greek and Ro- 
man fables respecting the earth as a person and goddess were exceed- 
ingly numerous and various. Besides Gaia, Titaea or Tellus, who 
represented the earth taken in a general sense, they imagined Gybele 
to denote the earth as inhabited and cultivated; Geres more particu- 
larly signified the fertility of th^ soil; and the name of Vesta, or 'Ecr- 
'^Aa was employed to represent the earth as warmed by internal heat. 
The latter goddess also represented civil union and domestic happi- 
ness, being supposed to preside over the household hearth. She was 
called the daughter of Saturn and Rhea, and said to have first taught 
men tlie use of fire. Jupiter guarantied her vow of perpetual celibacy 
(1), and granted to her the first oblations in all sacrifices. 

(1) 0». Fast. iv. 249. She is sometimes termed Vesta the younger, to dis* 

tingush her from Cybele (§ l9), who is also called Vesta the elder. Vesta the 
younger is the same with ^nis or fire. 

§ 66. The establishment of family habitations was ascribed to 
Vesta, and for this, altars were usually erected to her in the interior 
or front of all houses. The same was done in the buildings termed 
U^fwdoj which were usually found in the Greek cities near their 
centre; that at Athens (P. V. § iii.) was the most famous. More 
rarely were temples raised for her. In her temple at Rome the cele- 
brated Palladium was supposed to be kept. 

She was represented in a long robe, wearing a veil, bearing in her 
hand a lamp, or sacrifical vase. It is however, more frequently a 
priestess of Vesta, that is thus represented. 
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The temple of Vesta erected by Nnma at Rome was romid, and withoot any 
hnagpe of the foddess. — Vesta is sometimes represented as holding^ in one band a 
jaTelin, or a Palladitim; sometimes aSso with a drum in one hand and an image 
of victory hi the other. 

$ 07. Her priestesses among the Greeks were widows. But 
thoise among the Romans under the name of Festales^ the vestal vir- 
gins, were much more celebrated, the mother of Romulus having be- 
longed to the OFder» although their first regular institution is ascribed to 
Nttma. He appointed but four; two were afterwards added. Young 
viiginsy free from bodily defect, aiid not ^>ove ten years old^ were se^ 
looted; they w^re bound to their office ibr thirty years; their principal 
duty was to watch and keep alive the sacred fire of Vesta, Their 
rigid seclusion was rewarded by various privileges, and a peculiar sa- 
credness was attached to their persons. 

Cf. Uv, i 20.— Plat. Life of Numa, The extmction of the fire of Vesta 

was supposed to forebode sudden and terrible disasters, and if it ever happened, 
all business was at once interrupted until expiation had been made with great 
ceremony. Negligence on the part of the virgins was severely punished. The 
fire was every year renewed or replaced, on the Calends of March, by fir>s .pro- 
duced from the rays of the sun. 



IL^^Mythohgical HUtory of the Itiferiar Godi. 

§ 68. The divinities included in the class, which are here denominated Infe- 
rior godSf are CobIus or ^Owayig^ Sol or *HXioc, Luna or itxhw, Aurora or 'hAc* 
Nox or Hwf, Iris *ific, ^lus or ASsXoff, Pan n«», Latoaa or Awrrf, Themis 
or e^jMfCt .^sculapius or *A0-xKinrMC, Plutus or nxeuro;, Fortuna or Tux^t and 
Fama or ♦^/un, all which were common to the Greeks and Romans. But to this 
class are also to be referred several divinities, which were pecufiar tothe Romans 
as distinguished from the Greeks; among which we may place the following; (1 ) 
a number of gods and goddesses of ths rural species, as Terminus, Flora and 
the like; (2) a large number of sueh as were imagined to preside over particular 
pursuits and employments; (3) some foreign gods admitted by the Romans from 
countries conquered by them; (4) the deified emperors. 

§ 69. (1) Coelus. Although this god was considered as one of 
the most ancient and the father of Saturn, yet not much importance 
was attached to his worship either among the Greeks or Romans. 
His wife was the goddess of the earth, Titsea or Gaia; their offspring 
were the TiianSf the Cyehpa and the Centimanu Through fear that 
these sons would deprive him of his kingdom, he precipitated them 
all to Tartarus, whence they were liberated, however, by the aid of 
Saturn, who himself usurped his father's throne. Venus and the Fu- 
ries were called daughters of Uranus, or CqbIus. 

5 70. The fictions respecting this god perhaps had some founda- 
don in the history of early nations. According to the account of Di- 
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odoms (1), Uranus would seem to have been a kingofUie Allantides, 
the founder of dieir civilization, and the author of many usefiil inven- 
tions. Among other things he was a diligent observer of the heaven- 
ly bodies, and became able to announce before-hand many of their 
changes. Admiration of such knowledge might lead to his edifica- 
tion. Perhaps it might occasion the use of his name (*Oii(cmi«() to sig- 
nify the heavens. The idea, however, of a deity thus called, appeam 
to have been very ancient. 

(1) Diod, Sie. L. iii. e. 56. L. v. c. 44— The Atlantides were a people of Afli- 
ca, living near ML Atlas. — ^The Titans, called the sons of Uranus, axe by some 
considered to refer merely to the constellations* Cf, § 97. 

$71. (2) SoL Although the GredLS and Romans worshiped 
Apollo as the god and dispenser of light and in view of this attribute 
named him Phcebus/yet they conceived another distinct divinity, dis- 
tinguished from Apollo especially in the earlier fables^ under the lite- 
ral name applied to designate the sun, viz. Sol of "lI^fto^ l^ese 
words therefore were employed to express not only the actual body 
in the heavens, but also a supposed being having a separate and per- 
sonal existence. In the Homeric Hymn addressed to Helius, he is 
caUed the son of Hyperion and Euryph'dessa. Eos and Selene are 
called his sisters. 

$ 72. The early prevalence of Sun-worship, which was one of 
the first and most natural forms of idolatry, renders it probable, that 
the worship of this god, was early introduced into Greece. Many 
temples were consecrated to Helius. The island Ehodes in particular 
was sacred to him, where was erected his celebrated colossal statue, 
one of the seven wonders of the world. Among the Romans his 
worship was organized with special solemnities by Heliogabalus, who 
had been a priest of the same god in S3rria, and afterwards erected a 
temple to his honor at Rome. 

Sol or Helins is represented uifually in a juvenile form, entirely 
clothed, having his head surrounded with rays, and attended by the 
Hers, and the Seasons. He is sometimes riding in a ohsriot drawn 
by four horses, which bear distinct numes. These and many other 
circumstances, pertaining to him, are also related of Phcebus or ApoU 
1^9 when considered asthe god of the sun. 

C£ Oe. Met. ii,— »~The seven wonders of the world were, (lytheeoioesal sta- 
tue of the Sun at Rhodes, 70-cabits high, nUced across the harbor so that a large 
vessef could sail between its legs; (2) The Mausoleum, or sepulchre of Mausolus 
king, of Carta, built of marble, above 400 feet in compass, surrounded with 36 
beaotifiil eolvmns; (3) The sUtoe of Jupiter in Olympia by Phidias (Cf. P. 1. 4 
179); (4) The temple of Diana at Epbesus, with 127 pillars, 60 feet in height, 
with a splendid image of the roddess; (5) The walls of Babylon built by Semi- 
camis, 50 or 80 feet wide and 60 miles tnxircuit [IZoUin's Anc. Hist Bk. iu* ch. 
1.); (6) The pyramids of %ypt; (7) The palace of Cyrus. 
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$ 7S» (3) Zuna. She was the daughter of Hyperion and Theia, 
and was called :tt\i^ by the Greeks, being distinct in name, descent 
and story from Dicma or *A^f e/wf, who was, however, taken as god- 
dess of the moon. To Luna was ascribed great influence in relation 
to the birth of men. Pandia was said to be a daughter of Luna and 
Jupiter or Saturn (Horn. Hymn to Luna). In common with her 
brother Helius, Luna seems to have been especially worshiped by the 
Atlantides. Both the Greeks and Romans consecrated appropriate 
temples to her, although the wovship of Diana as the goddess of the 
moon was much more prevalent among them. She was represented 
like Diana in this character, as a goddess riding in a chariot through 
the i^kies, with the stars as her attendants. 

§ 74. (4) Aurora. A sister of Lun^, of the same parents, was 
the goddess of the morning or day-dawn, styled by the Greeks 'Hm$ 
or 'H^'^a, by the Romans Aurora, By others she is said to have 
been the daughter of the giant Pallas, and therefore called Pallantias. 
Orion and Tithonus were her principal lovers^ and Lucifer and Mem- 
non her most distinguished sons* The latter is memorable for the ho- 
nors paid to him in Egypt, and for his famous vocal statue (1) at 
Thebes. Cephalus was insensible to the love of Aurora towards 
him, although she seized and bore him away from his beloved Pro- 
cris, whom, after his return to her, he had the misfortune to kill (2) 
through an accident occasioned by her jealousy. The early death of 
a youth was very frequently called in poetic language, a seizure or 
theft by Aurora CH/ti^ay 0^^117^). ' 

(1) This statue is supposed to be one of those ezistinff at the present day amongr 
the ruins of ancient Thebes, near the place now ealled Medinet Aboo. A part 
of the body of it is said to be now in the British Museum. It is called by the 
Arabians Salamat, the statue which bids good morning, a name evidently origi- 
nating in a belief of the ancient and common tradition; which was, that this sta- 
tue uttered sounds at the rising of the sun, when it shone upon it The statue 
is covered with inscriptions by persons ^declaring, that they nad heard its voice 
at the rising of the 8an.--J{«9Mtf's EgypU— Am. Qmirf. j&v.No. ix.-: — (2) Or. 
Met vii. 661,703. 

$ 75. This goddess Was considered as the harbinger of the sun 

and of the day, and was sometimes called by the literal name of the 

latter among the Greeks, 'H/m^. By the poets she is represented as 

a beautiful young woman, whose chariot was drawn by white orlight 

red horses, and who opened the portals of the Sun with rosy fingers. 

Homer designates her by the epithet *Pododasrvxo;. 

She is described as rising from the ocean in a saffron robe (sfoKlvM^cc)) in a 
rose-colored chariot, and scattering the dew upon the flowers. She was called 
the mother of the stars and of the winds. 

§ 76. (5) Nox, The Night was personified in ancient fable and 
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placed among the divinities as a daughter of Chaos. On account of 
this eaHj origin «he is called, in the Orphic HymnSf the mother of 
gods aad men. Generally, however, she is an allegorical rather 
than a myUiologieal personage, and in such a sense, 9leq)^ death, 
dreams^ theyhne^, ^ce, are called her chtUren. AceonHng to the de^ 
«criptioii8 of poets, and in some lepresentatio&s hy ait, «hie is exhibited 
as enveloped in a long dark robe, with her head covered with a veil 
spangled with etars« Sometimes she has black wings, or is drawn in a 
chariot by two horses with a tetiaiie of stars, A Uaek cock was the 
offerii^ comnooly presented to her. 

A Uaek sheqp wom also offered to her m mother of the fbries. Paasankis 
deteribeB a tftntae of Hox, hoUiBg in her rif hi hand a white ehild, and » blaek 
child in her left, representing sleep and death* She has also been described as a« 
woman with her face veiled |a black, crowned with popiHes, and in a chariot 
drawn hj owb and birts. 

$ 77. (6) Iris, By the name 'l^tf was designated among the 
Greeks the rainbow, as personified and imagined a goddess. Her fo- 
tfasr was said i» be Thaumas, and her mo^er Eleetra, one of the 
daughters of Oceanas* Her reshlence was near the throne of Juno, 
whose commands she bore as messenger to the test of the gods aod 
to moitak. Sometimes, but raiely, she was Japiter^sme8seBgtT,Bird 
waa empl.03red even l^ o^ier deities. She had also sometimes in refe^ 
lenee to dying females an office^ which was usually assigned to Pro* 
serpine, to cut off their hair, and thereby effect their dissolution (1}« 
The ndnbow was the pa^ by wMoh she descended from Olympus, 
and returned thilber. 

(1) Virg, Mn, iv. 633, 704.^— She is represented with wings having the va- 
viouseolors of the rakibow, and often appears sitttng behind Jano as waiting to 
«zec«te her oommajids. ^Beinv the nesseafor of Juno^ she was not onfi'efueat 
Ij sent on errands of strife and discord; whence some have thought her name 
derived floin f^c» ttfifi^ Others derive it ^m Ic^w to 8petk or deeUrt. 

§ 78, (7) JEolua. Under the name of Moixjb both Greeks and 
Romans worshiped a god and ruler of winds and storms. He was 
called the son of Jupiter, sometimes of Neptune, and by others, of 
Rippotes, an ancient lord of the Lipari Isles, From Jupiter he re- 
ceived his authority over the winds, which hadetiU earlier been form^ 
ed into mythical persons, and were known by the names Zephyrus, 
Boreas, Notus andEums, and were afterwards eonsidoed tfie servant* 
of ^olus. He held them imprisoned in a cave of an island in the 
Medhecraoean sea, and let them loose, only lo further his own designs 
or tfaMMC of others, m awakening stecBM, httriieaiies SttdjUoodii. He 
itusuaUy deserihed by the poets as ▼irtHOtts, ipriglit, and friendly to 
•trangem. 
E 
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Cf. /Tom.OdyBs. x. l.—Tlr^. JEn, i. 52. The Island where .£oliis is said to 

haye reigned was Strongyle (ir^oyyCxny) so called on account of its roond figure, 
the modern Sirombolu*--See Btyne^ Ezcurs. ad. JEn. i. 51.— €f. PUvy N. H. iii. 
8. — ^The nam e MoIub is thought to come from aUxoc, changeMe. 

$ 79. (8) Pan. One of the most singular of the inferior gods, 
was Pan, whose worship was universally regarded. He was the god 
of shepherds and herdsmen, of groves and fields, and whatever per- 
tained to rural affairs. His worship was probably derived from the 
Egyptians. He was said to be the son of Mercury and Dryope; but 
his genealogy was variously stated. His favorite residence was in 
the woods and mountains of Arcadia. From his love to Syrinx, who 
was changed into a reed (1), he formed his shepherd-pipe out of seven 
reeds, and called it by her name. His pride in this invention led him 
into his unlucky contest with Apollo (2) . He also invented a war- 
trumpet, whose sound was terrific to the foe; a circumstance (3) 
which gave rise to the phrase, panic fear or terror (itaanxov htliM). 
(1) Oc. Met. i. 682.— (2) Jb. x. 146.— (3) Fautan, Phoc. c. 23. 

$ 80. Pan was originally, among the Egyptians, worshiped in the 
form of a goat, and under the name of Mendes (1). In Greece, Ar- 
cadia was especially sacred to him, and here he is said to have given 
oracles on mount Lycaeus. His festivals, called Avxoco by the Greeks, 
were introduced by Evander among the Romans, and by them called 
Lupercalia (2)« Goats, honey and milk were the usual offerings to 
Pan. 

His image (3) was generally human only in part, having com- 
monly the form of a satyr, with ears sharp-pointed, and standing erect, 
with short horns* a flat nose, a body covered with hair or spotted, and 
the feet and legs of a goat. His Greek name Hw signifying the 
whole or a//, had reference to the circumstance, that he was considered 
the god of all the natural world; or according to others it was de- 
rived from itott (to feed) and referred to his patronage of shepherds 
and their flocks. The Romans called him likewise Inuus, Liipercus, 
Msenalius and Lycsejus. 

(1) Herod, ii. 46. (2) 0». Fastii. 31, 267. <2) Sil, Ital. Pun. xiii. 326. 

In some representations of Pan his head was crowned with pine, which was sa- 
cred to him, and he hore in one hand a crooked staff, and in the other a pipe of 
reedsd — *• The figure of Pan is a rude sjmbol of the universe, and he appears to 
have been originally a personification of the Anima Mundi, or terrestrial soul, hy 
which some ancient nations believed that the entire universe was directed.' Thu 
god does not appear in the ppenis of Homer or Hesiod. 

$ 81. (2) Lafona. She was called A^tw by the Greeks and held 
a distinguished place as mother of Apollo and Diana, and on this ac- 
count was often ranked among the Superior deities. She was a davgh- 
t^r of Cgbus or Polus and Phoebe, and one of the objects of Jupiter's 
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love. The jealousy and anger of Juno was excited against her, and 
she adjured the goddess of Earth to allow Latona no place to bring 
forth her offspring. Neptune, however, granted the island Delos for 
the purpose. But here she found no sure asylum, and fled to Lycia, 
where (1) she was hindered from quenching her thirst at a lake by 
some peasants. These offenders were in return changed into frogs. 
Still more severe was her vengeance in the case of Niobe (2), a 
daughter of Tantalus and wife of Amphion king of Thebes. Niobe 
slighted the divinity of Latona, and the latter engaged both her chil- 
dren, Apollo and Diana, to avenge her; they, by their arrows, slew 
the seven sons and seven daughters of Niobe, who by grief was 
changed into stone, 

(1) Ov. Met. vi 335.-<2) Met xi. 321. C£ § 38. 

$ 82. This goddess was honored particularly in Lycia, on the isl- 
and Delos, at Athens, and in many of the Grecian citijs. In Crete a 
festival was sacred to her, called 'Ex^cruk. Latona is sometimes spoken 
of as the goddess of night; and it is possible that her name originated 
in this idea, derived from xij0a>, to be concealed, as nature was buried 
in profound darkness before the birth of the Sun and Moon or Apol- . 
lo and Diana. 

She is usually represented as a large and comely woman with a black veil, so 
painted, or in engraved gems expressed by a dark-coloured vein in the stone. 

§ 83. (10) Themis. The goddess of justice (06>tj) was one of 
the most celebrated of the TitanideSj or daughters of Uranus and Ti- 
taea. To her is ascribed the first uttering of oracles, and also the first 
introduction of sacrifices into Greece. She had by Jupiter three 
daughters, Aixfj, ^vofua, and 'Ec^iji^, which were commonly called 
the Horse (*G<(u), who are represented by the poets in various lights, 
but particularly as goddesses presiding over the division and distribu- 
tion of time (§ 130). Astrsa also was by some called a daughter of 
Themis. Astrsea was likewise a goddess of jutstice or rather of pro- 
perty, and, according to Ovid's account (Met. i. 149), was the last of 
the divinities to quit the earth. She was placed among the constel- 
lations of the Zodiac under the name of Virgo, anciently called Eri- 
gouQ, and represented with a stem countenance and holding a pair of 
scales in one hand and a sword in the other. There was still another 
goddess, Nemesis, who was supposed to judge respecting moral ac- 
tions, and to exercise vengeance towards unrighteousness. She was 
called Adrastia sometimes, from the circumstance that Adrastus first 
erected a temple to her, and also Rhamnusia from having a temple at 
Rhamnus in the territory of Attica. 
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See AuL GeU, Noot Attic m, 4^-Hetd§r'$ Zentreuten BlUteni, Sunml. 2^ 
p. 213. 

$ 84. (U) MnculqpiiM. In proportion a0 men m tlie earlj agea 
were ignorant of the effieacy s^nd use of ren^edies for disease, there 
was the greater admiration of those who were distingvished in tiie ail 
of healingi and the greater readiness to deify thejD. Hence the deifi* 
cation of ^f^seolapius, who was viewed as the god of medieiae, amd 
said to be the son of Apollo aod the nymph Coronis (!)• Hygeia, the 
goddess of health, was caBed hia daughter, and two cel^caled physi* 
eians belonging to the age of the Trojan war^ Maehaon and PodaI»- 
rius, were ealled his sons, and honored Kke hiia after iheir death* 
.^culapius was killed with a thunder-bolt by Japtter^ at the leqoest 
of PlntOv His most celebrated grove and temple was i^. Epidaum» 
(2), where he was worshiped under the form of a serpent. The ser^ 
pent was usnaUy attadied as a aynbol to the image of this god,, either 
free or wound about a staff, expreseing.the idea of health,, or pradenee 
and foresight. 

(1) Ov. Met ik 591.<^0} lb. zv. 6a9.^The ram ef t6e tea^lR a* EpMavas 
are atill yisible at the olace oow called JerOy propounced Yero, a comiylibii pep> 
]Mip» of *U^ {tnem «^>k There weie at Umv aaeient seat of Hie god of hmltii 
aH<fiM(«pni^»aBdtM^whi«himy jeft be ttaced.-— CiprJpt^ Toaiob. ^tu^ II. 
Sect^ ch. 15. 

The aerpent waa also attached by the RomaHs to their goUtn tflkHttA^ Salus. 
She was honored bj them with a temple and festlyals. One of the city-gates, be> 
hig ttear her teiiip)e» was called Parte SaUtimri: She was reptescnted with a. 
bowl m her right hand aad a serpent in her left. Ber altai- bad a serpent twioiti£» 
lonnd it and liAing his head upon it. 

% Sft. (1!2) PkutuB^ The god, of riehes^ naoweo^ wa» piohablj 
of allegerieal rather than mythieal origin, since hie name ift Greek 19 
hckt the eonunon term for wealth. Hie father according to the fable^ 
was lasien, a son of Jupiter hy Eleetra, «id hi» mother was Ceree> 
who gavehim birth in a beautifid region in Crete. Jupiter,, as it waft 
afiegorieatty represented, deprived him of sight,, atid his nsoal resi- 
denee was low beneath the earth. It is not known by what figure 
he was visibly represented. P^osaniaft barely remarks,, that in the 
temple of Fortune a4 Thebes^ he appeared in the form of an inf»nt in 
the arms of that goddess, and at Athene the goddesa of Fleece held 
hkn as an infant in her arms. 

By some Flatus is considered as the same personage as JPhtte^ ru* 

ler of the world of spirits, and this may have been the ease. 

*' PlutiM was Uind and lame, iivjudicioas^ and mighty timoroas. He is kroe» 
because horge estates come s)ow)y. He ia fearful and timorous, because nch metk 
watch their treasures with a great deal of fear and care/ 

§ 86. (13) Fariune. Of a like allegorical character wsus the god- 
dess of jPor/tine, Tvzn^ FortunOt to whom was ascribed the distribution 
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and the superintendence of prosperity and adversity in general. 
Among the Greeks she had temples at EHs, Corinth, and Smyrna; 
and in Italy, before the building of Rome, she was honored at Antium, 
and especially at Prseneste (1). In the temple at Antium were two 
statues of Fortune, which were consulted^as oracles, and gave answer 
by winks and nods of the head, or by means of the lot. Similar divi- 
nations were practised also at Prsneste, where her temple was one 
of the richest and most celebrated. The Romans made her worship 
in general very splendid, and gave her various epithets originating 
from different occasions; as Fortuna Publica, Equestris, Bona, Blan- 
da, Virgo, Yirilis, Muliebris, &c. 

(1) Hot. L. i. Od. 35. *The goddess of Fortune is represented on ancient 

monuments with a horn of plenty and sometimes two in her hands. She is 
blindfolded, and generally holds a wheel in her hand as an emblem of her Incon- 
stancy. Sometimes she appears with wings, and treads upon the prow of a sliip, 
and holds a rudder in her hands.* 

§ 87. (14) Fame. The goddess styled ^^fn/, or Fama. was also 
of allegorical origin. Yirgil calls her the youngest daughter of 
Earth, who gave birth to this child, in revenge for the overthrow of 
her sons, the Criants, in order that she might divulge universally the 
scandalous conduct of Jupiter and the other gods. She had a place in 
the Greek Th^ogony, and was honored with a temple at Athens. She 
was viewed as the author and spreader of reports both good and bad. 
The poets represented her as having wings, always awake, always 
flying about, accompanied by vain fear, groundless joy, falsehood 
and credulity. 

Cf. Virg. JEa, iv. 173.-0©. Met xii- 39.— 5!brt. Theb. iU. 426. 

$ 88. ( i 5) Deities peculiar to the Romans, (a) T e r m i n u s. — 
In order to express and render still more sacred the rights of property 
and the obligations of fixed boundaries in landed possessions, the Ro- 
mans invented a god, who had it for his peculiar province to guard 
and protect them, called Terminua, His statue, in the form of those 
called Hermss (§ 56), was employed usually to mark the limits of 
fields. Numa first introduced this usage, and ordained a particular 
festival, the Terminalia^ which was celebrated in the month of Fe- 
bmary by the occupants and proprietors of contiguous lands (1). 
Upon these occasions ofierings were presented to the god on the 
boundaries or separating lines. He had a temple on the Tarpeian rock. 

Oftentimes the statues of other gods, particularly the rural, were 
placed in the form of Hermae, to mark the limits of landed property, 
and Jupiter himself was sometimes represented under the name of 
Terminus, or received the epithet Terminalii. 

E* 
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The Romans ranked Priapui among the deities, whose province 

was the protection of fields an^l cultivated grounds. His image wa» 

usually placed in gardens (2), whkh were considered as more parti* 

cularly his care. 

(1) Ov. Fast. ii. 639*-^2) Har. Lib* i. Sat« 8.— Friapus is maaUy TepTesented 
with a haman .face and the ears of a goat; be has a sickle or scythe \jo prone the 
triees and cut diown the com, and a chib to keep off thieres; his body terminates 
in a shapelen trunk. An asa was genevally sacrificed to him* 

f 89. (6) Vertumnus. — ^Under this name an old Italian 
prince, who probably introduced the art of gardening, was honored 
aftej death as a god. The Romans considered him as specially pre- 
siding over the fruit of trees. His wife was Pomona^ one of the 
Hamadryads (1), a goddess of gardens and fruits, whose love he gained 
at last after changing himself into many forms, from which circum- 
stance his name (2) was derived. This goddess is represented on 
some monuments of ancient art, and is designated by a basket of 
fruit placed near or borne by her. 

(1) Cf. S 101.-^2) Ov. Met. xiv. e33.-*»VeHnninus is generaSy rvfv esenied 
as a younr man, crowned with flowers, covered up to the waist, and holding in 
his right hand fruit, and a crown of plienty in the lefl.' 

$ 90. (c) Flora.— i-The Romans had alsa a particular goddess 
of blossoms and flowers, whom they worshiped uaderjLhe name of 
Fbra, She is said to have been the same as the Grecian nymph 
Chlqris; although others maintain, that she was originally but a 
Roman courtezan. But this goddess seems not to have been wholly 
unknown to the Greeks, since Pliny speaks of a statue of her made 
by Praxiteles (I). She was represented as very youthful, and richly 
adorned with flowers. She had a festival and games at Rome, cele- 
brated (2) in the month of April, called Floralia; they presented 
scenes of unbounded licentiousness. 

(1) PUn. N. H. xxzvi. 5^(2) Ov, Fast r. 283.^The indecency of Am festival 
was checked on one occasion by the presence of Cato, who chose however to 
retire rather than witness it {Valer, Max, ii. 10). By some the festiral is said 
to have been institiited m honor of an infamous woman by the name of Flora. 

§ 91. {d) Feronia. — ^Another goddess of fruits, nurseries 
and groves, among the Romans, was Feronia. She had a very rich 
temple on Mount Soracte, where also was a grove specially sacred to 
her. She was honored as the patroness of enfranchised slaves (P. IVr 
§ 324), who ordinarily received their liberty in her temple. It was 
pretended that the real votaries of this goddess could walk unhurt on 
burning coals. Her name was derived according to some from a 
town, called Feronia, near Mt. Soracte; according to others, from the 
idea o( her bringing relief (fero) to the slave; or from that of her 
producing'treesy or causing them to bear fruit. 
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$ 92. (e) P a I e s. — ^Another goddess of the same class, was Pales 
{horn pabulum), to whom was assigned the care of pasturage and the 
feeding of flocks. In her honor a rural festival was held in the month 
of April, called Pn/t'/ta (1), or Parilia. 

There were also numerous ather rural goddesses of infericMr char- 
acter recognized among the Romans, as Bubona having the care of 
oxen, Seia, or Segetia, having the care of seed planted in the eaftht 
JSppona, presiding over horses, Collina^ goddess of hills, and the 
Uke. 

(1) Ov, Fast iv. 721. On the feitival of Palea the ahepherda placed little 

heaps of straiv in a particular order and at a certain distance; then they danced and 
leaped over them; then they parified the sheep and the rest of the cattle with the 
fame of rosemary, laurel, sulphur, and the like. The design was to appease the 
gt>dde8s, that she might driyc away the wolves, and to prevent the diseases inci- 
dent to cattle. Milk and wafers made of millet were pfTered to her, that she might 
render the pastures fruitful. Pales is represented as an old lady, surrounded by 
shepherds. 

Among the minor rural goddesses we find also, besides those above named, Vol' 
Unia^ empress of the valleys, JtunetTui, the goddess of weeding, FoJusia, with se- 
veral other goddesses, who watch over the corn in its successive steps to matu- 
rity (Cf. § 5. 3.), Mellona, the goddess, who invented the art of making honey 
There were also numerous male deities of the same class, as, OceoUtr, the god of 
harrowing, Stercuiius, the inventor of manuring, and PUutnnus, the inventor of 
the art of kneading and baking bread. 

§93. (/)Gods presiding over various Conditions 
or Pursuits of 11 fe.-— In the latter period of the republic, and 
during the first ages of the empire, the Roman system of divinities was 
greatly augmented. Almost every rank in life, every profession and 
employment, had its tutelar god or gods, whose names thus became 
innumerable, but who never obtained a universal worship. For a 
knowledge of these, we are mainly indebted to the writings of the 
Christian Fathers, especially Augustus, against polytheism. To this 
class belong, for example, Bellona^ the goddess of war, correspond*, 
ing in some degree to 'Enxa among the Greeks (§ 46), Jutuma the 
goddess of succor, Anculi and Anctdm^ deities presiding over ser- 
vants, Nacuna, goddess of leisure, Strenua, goddess of diligence, 
Lavemaj goddess of theft, &o. 

See AupiBtirif de Civitate Dei, L. iv. 'Diseoies were exalted into deities. 

Febris, rever, e. g. had her altars and temple, and was worshiped that she might 
not hurt; and so of others of this species. Mephitit was goddess of noxious exha- 
lations. Tac, Hist ill. 33. 

§94. (^)Deified Emperor s. — To the gods already men- 
tioned we may add those, which were constituted by the apotheosis of 
the Emperors and their favorites. Thus a Caesar, an Augustus^ a 
Claudius, an Antinous, and others were elevated to the rank of gods« 
Sometimes this was done in their life-time by the vilest adulation, but 
more^ frequently after death, in order to flatter their descendants, 
'It would prdbably be as proper to rank the deified emperon (Cf» il33) iql the 
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. fburthchuBS of our division. Tbey should be mentioned in this place, however, ns 
belongin^r strictly to the number of Roman divinities, in distinction from Gi^eek. 

§ 95. (A) V 1 r t u e s and Vices. Finally it is to be observed, 
that the poets were accustomed to give a personal representation to 
abstract ideas, especially to moral qualities, to virtues and vices; and 
in this way originated a multitude of divinities purely allegorical, 
which were however sometimes mingled with the mythological, and 
were honored with temples, rites, and significant images and symbols. 
Such were Virtus^ Honor ^ Fides, FietaSy Spes, Libertas^ Fax, Con» 
cordiat Invidia, Fraus, and the like. 

1. Virtua was worshiped in the habit of an elderly woman sitting on a square 
atone. The temple oi Honor stood.close by that of Virtas, and was approached 

by it The priests sacrificed to Honor with bare heads. ^The temple of 

Fides, Good Faith^ stood near the CapitoL The priests in sacrificing to her oov- 
cred their hands and heads with a white cloth« Her symbol was a white dog, or 

two hands joined and sometimes two virgins shaking hands. The temple 

of Spes, or Hgpe^ was in the herb-markeU Her image is said to have been placed 
on soms of the coins. She is in the form of a woman standing; with her lefl hand 
holding liglitl/ the skirts of her garments, and in her right a plate with a sort of 
cup on it fashioned to the likeness of a flower, with this inscription, Spes P. R. 

■ ■ A temple to Pietas was dedicated in the place where that woman lived, 
who fed with the milk of her own breasts her mother in prison. Cfl Plin, N. H. 

vii. c. 36. Concordia had many altars. Her image held a bowl in the right 

hand, and a horn o1 plenty in the len. Her symbol was two hands joined toge- 
ther and a pomegranate. — In the later periods of Rome, Pnx had a very 

magnificent temple in the Forum, finisked by Vespasian. 

2. To the vices also temples were dedicated. Fraus was represented 

with a human Face and a serpent*s body; in the end of her tail was a scorpion's 

sting. Invidia is described as a meaffre skeleton, ^welling in a dark and 

^Idomy cave, and feeding on snakes. Ov. Met. ii. 761. 

It is important to remark, that although the particular personifications of vir- 
fues and vices above described refer to Roman Mythology, yet the Greeks also 
personified many of the virtues and vices in a similar way, and tlie ima^nary 
deities thus formed had altars erected to their honor in Athens and other cities, 

$ 96*. (f) F r e i g n O o d s. It is proper to notice here some 
Egyptian deities, whose worship was partially introduced at Rome. 

(1) OsiRiP Ifo IS said to have been the son of Jupiter by Niobe, and to have 
ruled first ovei the Argives, and afterwards, leaving them, to have become an il. 
luBtrious king ot the Egyptians. His wife was Isis, who is by nuiny said to be 
the same with the lo, daughter of Inachus, who was according to the fables 
changed by Jupiter into a cow. Osiris was at length slain by Typhon, and his 
corpse concealed in a chest and thrown into the Nile. Iris, after much search, by 
the aid of keen^cented dogs found the bod^ and placed it in a monument on an 
island near Memphis. The Elgyptians paid divine honor to his memory, and 
chose the ox to represent him, because as some say, a large ox appeared to them 
afler the body of Osiris was interred, or according to others, because Osiris had 
instructed them in agriculture. Osiris was generally represented with a cap on 
his* head like a mitre, with two horns; he held a stick in his left hand, and in his 
right a whip with three thongs. Sometimes he appears with the head of a hawk. ' 

(2) Isis. She was the wife Osiris. lo afler her metamorphosis is said afler 
wandering over the earth to have come to the banks of the Nile, and there she 
vna restored to the fi>rm of a woman. She reigned afler her husband^s murder, 

and was deified by the Egyptians. The cow was employed as her symbol. 

Isis is often represented as holding a globe in her hand, with a vessel full of ears 
of corn. Her body sometimes appears enveloped in a sort of net On some mo- 
numents she holds in her lap a child, her son Horur, who is aJso ranked among 
the deities ef Egypt 
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The Egyptians had nameroiu feativals, which were connected with the &b1es, 
respecting Isis and Osiris. . The chief festival adopted by the Romans was term- 
ed the Jtta; these lasted nine days, and were attended by such licentiousness a« 
to be at length prohibited by the senate. 

Some have considered Ostn's and Ina as representing the sun and the moon. 
Their story is by others viewed as corresponding to that of Venus and Adonis 
(Of. Knights Enquiry &c). — Some resemblances have been pointed out between 
Isis and /m, a deity of the Hindoos, and Dtsa, a goddess worshiped among the 
northern tribes of Eorope (Of. Toe, Germ. 9). 

See Creuxer'9 Symbolik. ^Tbere is a corious piece of antiquity called the tmhU ff Ms, 

because snppoeed to represent ber mysteries. It is given in Montfoucon*s Anti. Ezpl. cited 
§ 18, a (4J)Ct also akudtfifrd'B Sac. and Pro£ itist. Conn. B. viii.*-^ AsMhf tbe most resaark- 
able ruins discovered at Pom^ii, is a UmpU ^ M». Tbe columns, which surrounded it, 
are almost entirely preserved. The temple itself was entirely built of brick, and on the 
onuide covered with a very solid stncca It had the form of a square and was not eovered 
but was surrounded by a covered gallery, which was supported by columns and served for a 
shelter in bad weather. " la this temple have been found aU the insUttBisats wbkh ap. 
pertain to the religious cereoMmies, and even the skeletons of the priesu who had been 
surprised and buried by the shower of cinders, in the middle of the occupations of their min- 
istry, nieir vestments, the cinders and the coals on the altan, the eandelabra, lamps» 
sistrums, the vases which contained the lustral water, paters employed in tbe libations, a 
kind of kettle to preserve the intestines of the victims, cushions on which they placed the 
statue of the goddess Isis, whea they oflbred sacriAees to her, the attributes of the divinity 
with which the temple was adorned, Jtc. are stiU shows. Many of these vases have the 
figure of an ibis, of a hippopotamus, of a lotus, and what renders them still more important, 
they were found exactly in the situation in which they were used, so that there can now be 
no doubt as to their reality and their use. Thewalls of tbe temple were adorned with paint* 
ings, relating to the worship of the goddess; there were figures of priests in the costume of 
their order: their vestments were of white linen, the heads of the ofliciating priests were 
shaved, their Aet coverad with a fine thin lass, through which the nusKles might be dta- 
tinguished." 

(3) Apis. This is the name of the oz, in which Osiris was supposed to reside 
rathei^ than a distinct deity. The ox thus honored, was known by certain marks; 
his body was all blaek, excepting a square spot of white on hia forehead, and % 
white crescent or sort of half moon on his right side; on his back was the figure 
of an eagle, under his tongue a sort of knot resembling a beetle (eantharua,) and 
two sorts of hair upon his tail. This ox was permitted to five 95 years. His 
body was then embalmed, placed in a chest, or Xt^^c, and buried with many 
solemnities. A season of mourning then followed, until a new Apia; or ox proper- 
ly marked, was brought to sight.— It is a curious fact that Behoni, who succeeded 
in finding an entrance into die second of the great pyramids (^ £%7Pt, fonnd in 
the corner of a large and high chamber in the interior of the pyramid a Zo^of^ 
which, on being carefolly opened, presented the bones of an oav. 

(4) Serapis. This was one of the Egyptian deities, considered by some to be 
the same with Osiris. Magnificent temples, generally called Serapea^ were 
erected to him at Memphis, Canopus, and Alexandria. Tacitus relates a mar> 
▼elous tale of the removal of an effigy of this god from Sinope, on the southern 
shore of the Pontus Euxinus, to iUexandria. The worship of the god existed^ 
however, in Egypt at a much earlier period. The masteries of Srapis were 
introduced at Rome under the emperors, but soon abolished on account of their 
licentiousness. — Some derive tbe name from Zofoc and *Ainc, as having signified 

at first merely the chest or box, in which the body of Apis was deposited. 

It has been supposed by some, that the Egyptian Apis was a symbol of Joseph^ 
and that the various legends connected with the worship of this god,.gtcw out 
of the history of that patriarch. Cf. Vossius de Theologia Gentili, Amst 1642. 
This notion is adopted by Dr. Chirke. Sec his Travels, P. IL sect 2. ch. 5. 

(5) Anubis. This was another deity connected in fable with Osiris. He wa« 
said to be tbe son of Osiris, and to have accompanied Isis in her search aAer her 
hasband. He is represented as having the head of a dog. He is also called 
Hsrmamihis; or, as others say, the latter is the name of another deity of a simi. 
lar cbaracter.->-S6e Creuzer^s Symbolik. 
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(6) Harpocrateb. He is supposed to be the same as HoruB, son of Isis, and 
was worshiped as the god of Silence, He was much honored among the Romans 
who placed his statues at the entrance of their temples. He was usually repre- 
sented in the figure of a boy, crowned with an Ee^ptian mitre, which ended at 
the points as it were in two buds; in his left hand he held a horn of plenty, while 
a finger of his right hand was fixed upon his lips to command silence and secrecy^ 
--Porphyry, Cave of Nymphs (CC P. II. § 199. 2). 



IJL — Mythical beings^ whose history is intimately connected 
with that oj the Gods. 

§ 97. (1) Titans and Giants. The enterprises of the Titans 
are celebrated in the ancient fables of the Greeks. They have already 
been mentioned in the accounts of Saturn (§ 14,) to whom they were 
brothers, being generally considered as sons of Uranus or Coelus and 
Titsa. The oldest was called Titan, and from him, or their mother 
they derived their common name. The prevalent tradition assigned 
to Uranus five sons, besides Saturn, viz. Hyperion^ Coeus, Japetus^ 
Crius and Oceamiss and likewise live daughters besides Rhea, wife 
of Saturn, viz. Tltemis^MneTnosyne^ 77iy a, Phoebe, smd Tethys, called 
7\tanides, On account of their rebellion against Uranus, in which, 
however, Saturn, and Oceanus took no part, the Titans were hurled by 
their father down to Tartarus, whence they were set free by the aid of 
Saturn. With Saturn also they afterwards contested the throne, but 
unsuccessfully. The Cyclops, mentioned in speaking of Vulcan 
(§ 52), may be considered as belonging to the Titans. 

The number of the Titans is given variously; ApollodoruB mentions 13, Hy- 

5inus 6. The number of 45 is stated by some. The name of one of them, 
apetuSf is strikingly similar to Ja-piket mentioned in the Bible, whose descendants 
peopled Europe, and it is remarkable that in the Greek traditions, Japetus is cal* 
led the/atAer of mankind. Some have considered the Titans as the descendants 
of Gomer,sonof Japhet. {Pezron^a Antiquities). — They have also been supposed 
to be the Cushites or descendants of Gush, and the builders of the tower of Ba- 
bel. {BryanVB Analysis of Anc. Mytliology).— Others think them merely per- 
sonifications of the elements; and suppose their fabled war with their father Cob- 
lus, or against Saturn, an allegorical representation of a war of the elements. 

§ 98. The Giants were a distinct class, although their name 
(yj^'ya; from y^ and ycvw) designates them as sons of Earth, or Gaia, 
who gave them birth, after the defeat of the Titans by Jupiter, and 
out of vengeance, against him. The most famous of them were, 
Encdadus, Hakyoneus, Typhon, .^geon, Ephialtes, and Otus. Ac- 
cording to the common description, they had bodies of extraordinary 
size and strength, son^ of them with a hundred hands, and with 
dragon's feet, or serpents instead of legs. Their most celebrated 
undertaking was the storming of Olympus (1), the residence of Ju- 
piter and the other gods. In order to scale this summit, they heaped 
mountain upon mountain, as (Eta, Pelion, Ossa, and others. But Ju- 
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piier smote them with his thunderholts, precipitated some of them to 

Tartarus, and buried others beneath the mountains. Typhon or Ty- 

phceus, for instance, he pressed down with the weight of iEtna (2,) 

under which, according to the fable, the giant constantly strives to lift 

himself up, and pours from his mouth torrents of flame. 

(1) Oe. Met i. 15].---(2) Ov. Met v. 346.— C2ctt<2. Gi^antomacb — Find. Pytb. 

i. 31. JEgeon or Briareut was another giant, eminent in the contest, with 

fifty heads and a hundred hands. He hurled against Jupiter a hundred huge 
rocks at a single throw ; but Jupiter bound him also under ^tna, with a hun- 
dred chains. This story of the war betwton the Giants and Jupiter is also 

explained by some as an allegorical representation of some great stru?ffle in na- 
ture, which took place in early times. This contest is to be distingniuied from 
that of the Titans, who* ^although often confounded with the Giants, were a dis- 
tinct class. 

§ 09. (2) Tritons and Sirens. Triton has already been mentioned 
($ 29) as a son of Neptune and Amphitrite. From him, as most 
famous, the other various deities of the sea derived the name of Tri- 
tons. They were represented, like him, as half man and half fish, 
with the whole body covered with scales. They usually formed the 
retinue of Neptune, whose approach Triton himself announced by 
blowing his horn, which was a large conch or sea shell. 

Ct Ov, Met. i. 333.— 7»r^. ^n.x. 209. There were other minor divinities 

of the sea under Neptune ; but Triton seems to have had the pre-eminence, and 
under Neptune a sort of control among them. Phorcus, Proteus, and Glaucus 
have been already mentioned (§ 29). Nereus was ranked amon? them as a son 
of Oceanus, and the father of the Nereides. Ino and her son.Palemon or Me- 
licertes are also said to have been admitted by Neptune as gods of his retinue. 
Palsmon is thouj^t to be the same with Portumnus whom the Romans worshiped 
«8 the guardian of harbors. 

$ 100. The Sirens were a sort of sea-goddesses, said by some to* 
be two in number, by others three, and even four. Homer mentions 
but two (1), and describes them as virgins, dwelling upon an island, 
and detaining with them efery voyager, who was allured thither by 
their captivating music. They would have decoyed even Ulysses on 
his return to Ithaca, but were not permitted. 

By others they were described as daughters of the river-god Ache* 

lous, and companions of Proserpine, after whose seizure they were 

change^ into birds (2), that they might fly in search of her. In an 

unhappy contest with the Muses in singing, they lost their wings 

as a punishment ol their emulation. Others make them sea-nymphs, 

with a form simMar to that of the Tritons, with the faces of women 

and the bodies of flying fish. The artists generally represent them 

as virgins, either not at all disfigured, or appearing partly as birds. 

(1) Horn. Od. xii. 33. 166.— (2) Ov, Met v. 552. Their fabled residence 

was placed by some on an island near cape Pelorus in Sicily, by others on the 
islands or rocks called Sirennusse, not far from the promontory of Surrentum on 
the coast of Italy.— -Various explanations of the fable of the Sirens have been 
l^iven. It is eommoikly considered as Wfuiijring the dangers of indulgeDce in 
pleasure. 
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5101. {^) Nymphs. The Nymphs of ancient fiction were viewed 
BB holding a sort of intermediate place between men and gods, as to 
the duration of life ; not being absolutely immortal, yet living a v2Bt 
length of time. Oceanus was considered as their common father, 
although the descent of different nymphs is given differently. Their 
usual residence was in grottoe&i or water caves, from which eireum- 
stance they received their name, Nvh«m. Their particular oflices|were 
diflSerent, and they were distinguished by variotis names accordinjp to 
the several objects of their patronage, or the regions in which they 
chiefly resided. Thus there were the Oreadea or nymphs of the 
mountains ; Nmadesj Nereides^ and Potamides, nymphs of the foun- 
tains,*seas, and rivers; Dryades znd Hamadryadet, nymphs of the 
woods ; Nupxx^ nymphs of the vales, &c. The Dryads were dis- 
tinguished from the Hamadryads (a/M h^vi) in this, that the latter 
were supposed to be attached to some particular tree, along with which 
they came into being, lived and died, while the former had the care 
of the woods and trees in general. 

Places ooDMQrated to these imaginary bein^ were called Nv/t«4«r». Sach was 
the celebrated spot In the Ticmitj of Apollonia, famous for its oracle and the fire 
whkh was seen to issue oonstasttlj froQi the fioaiid {PUil NaL Hist xxir. 7). 
6acb was tbfi pUca w»d building at Rome, whi<» was called iVsfm|nb«vm, adorned 
with statues of the nymphs, and abounding, it is said, with fountains and water- 
£Uls, FestivaUi were held in honor of the nymphs, whose number has been 
staled aaahom^QOa 

Tbev were generallv reprenntad aa ^oong and beauUIUl virgins, partially 
coTcred with a veil or thin cloth, bearmg m their hands vases of water, or sheUa. 
leaves, or grass, or having something as a symbol of their appropriate offices. 
The severid gods are represented more or less frequently as attended by nymphs 
of spma c}a3s 01 other; espe^ajly Neptune, Diana, 'and Bacchus. Umier the 
term of nymphs were sometimes included the imaginary spirits, that guided 
the heavenly spheres and eonetellatlons and disponeed the kifluenoes of the stars; 
the normphs beiiup distributed by some mythologists inta three classes, those of 
the «Iy» the Una^vcnA the sen. 

% 102. (4) Mu9e9^ The anoienta were not content with haYing 
in their fictions a god of aeitnee and a geddeai of wifldom in genecaU 
but aesigBod %9 parlieubur branohes of knowledge and art their ap- 
propriate tiilebry apiilt* or guardBon dtvmiiies, whena; they caUed 
Mm$S9 M«itf««i mA e^ottdered as the daug^rt of Jupiler i^Mne* 
mot^ne* They w«te nine in nambec, acoording to the. common ae^ 
i»unU vitb Gieek namea, as foUowv^ lExicw^ KaMta^ior, UoMmUvtif 
*Bc««M» 'Sv^c^K^, Tt^zo^fjj mt%»fin^tmf and 'Ov^mna. 



They were (bqoenlly ealM by common names^ derived from places sacred to 
theiB^ ev fi:om other circumstances, aa Piertdos fVom Pieria, Aeoidest Halioom* 
ades, Parnassides, Hippocreoides, Castalides, &.c 

f 10^ In order ta represent the Muses aa excelling in their sever*- 
al aitSi. espeeirity ia sauaic and song, the poets imagined variooa 
eontsM held fay Ammi aa for axaiiipla» with tha Snena, and' tha 
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daughters of Pieras (1), in which the Moses always gained the 
prize. They were described as remaining villus, and as being under 
the instruction and pnttection of Apollo. Their usual residence was 
Mt. Helicon, where was the fountain Hippoerene, and Mt. Parnassus 
where was the fountain Castalia, the former in Bceotia, the latter near 
Delphi in Phocis. Mt. Pindns and Mt, Pierus in Thessaly were 
also sacred to the Muses. Particular temples were also consecrated 
to them among the Greeks and the Romans. Festivals in their honor 
were instituted in several parts of Greece, (2) especially among the 
Thespians; The Macedonians observed a festival for Jupiter and the 
Muses, which was continued nine days. 

(I) Ov. fi/Let V. 300. — (3) See Heyne^ de Miisar. rcllsrione, ejusq. orlg, et caasis, 
in Comment, Soe, reg. Gutting. VoL ?iii. 

The Mases are usaally represented as Virgins with ornamented dresses, and 
crowned with palms or laarels. * According to the best authorities, Cuo, History, 
holds in her hand a half opened scroll; Mklpohbnic, JVagtdyy is veiled and 
leans upon a pillar, faoldingr in her left hand a truric mask; Thaua, Comedy^ 
holds in one hand a comic mask, in the other a staff resembling a lituus or au- 
gur^a wand; Eutuifb, Muaie^ holds two flutes or pipes; Teapsicuork, the danee^ is 
represented in a dancing attitude and plays upon a seven stringed lyre; Ei^ato, 
Amatory Poetry^ holds a nine stringed instrument; Calliope, Epic Poetry^ has • 
roll of parchment in her hand and sometimes a straight trumpet or tuba; Ura- 
Nf A, Astronomy^ holds in her left hand a globe; in her right a rod, with which she 
appears to point out some object to the beholder; Polthtmnia, Eloquence and Im- 
itation, places the fore finger of the right hand upon her mouth, or else bears a 
scroll in her hand.' {Anth, Lemp,) 

*' The Muses are often painted with their hands joined dancing in a ring; in 
the middle of them sits ApoUo their commander and prince. The pencil of na> 
ture described them in that manner upon the agate, which Pyrrhus, who made war 
upon the Romans, wore in a ring; for in it was a representation of the nine. 
Muses and Apollo holding a harp; and these figures were not delineated by art 
(P/»n. L. zzxvii. c 1), but by the spontaneous bandy. work of nature*. — Tooke*o 
Panth.---See Montfaue, Ant ezpL T. L pL 56-62. 

§ 104, (5) The Chracea and the Hours. To the retinue of Venus 
belonged the Graces, Xa^frf c;, Chatim, servants and companions of the 
goddess, diflfusing charms and gladness. They were said to be daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Eurynome, or according to others of Bacchus and 
Venus herself, and were three in number, 'Ayxaca, 0ax<(a, and '£»- 
t^otfvMiy, {Pind. Olymp. xiv). They were honored especially in 
Greece, and had temples in the principal cities. Altars were often 
erected to them in the temples of other gods, especially Mercury, Ye- 
nus, and the Muses. They are frequently represented on ancient 
monuments as beautiful young virgins, commonly in a group, holding 
each other by the hand, and without drapery. 

§ 105. The HoT«j 'q^m, were the goddesses of Time, presiding 
especially over the seasons and the hours of the day, and were consid- 
ered as the daughters and servants of Jupiter. They came at length 
lo be viewed as tutelary patrons of beauty, order and regularity, in 
F 
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reference to which Thetais was ssid to be their mother. They were 
named iS/^ofua^ Atxtg, and £^^ijii{^. 

The Hours' are ustikny represented as dancing, with short Testmente, and gar« 
lands of palm-lea^ and all of the same age. In some monumehts of later peri- 
od8,/(mr Hours appear, corresponding to the four seasons. — Winekelmann^ Hist, 
de rArt iv. ch. 2. § 83. 

The Graces, Hours and Muses are all suppdsed by some writers to have had 
originally a reference to the stars and seasons, and to have afterwards lost their 
astronomical attributes, when moral ideas and qualities became more prominent 
in the Greek system of fictions. — See Manso*a AbhandL (kber die Horen und Grar 
zien, in his Mythol, Verauchen. 

§ 106. (6) The Fates. The very common poetic representation of 
human life under the figurative idea of spinning a thread gave rise to 
the notion of the Fates, called Mot^o* by the Greeks, by the Romans 
Parcm. They were three sisters, daughters of Night, whom Jupiter 
permitted to decide the fortune and especially the duration of mortal 
life. One of them, Clotho (Kxudw), attached the thread, the second 
Lachesis {Kdx^aiJ) spun it, and the third Atropos ("Af (o«o$) cut it off, 
when the end of life arrived. They were viewed as inexorable, and 
ranked among the inferior divinities of the lower world. Their wor- 
ship was not very general. 

The ParcsB were generally represented as three old women, with chaplets made 
of wool and interwoven with the flowers of the Narcissus, wearing long robes, 
and employed in their work, Clotho with a distaff, Lachesis havmg near her 
sometimes several spindles, and Atropos holding a pair of scissors. — See CatuU, 
Epithal. Pel. et Thet v. 305 — Manao'B AbhandL v. Parzen, in his MytAoZ. Fer. 
suehen, 

§ 107. (7) The Furies and Harpies. Among the divinities of the 
lower world were three daughters of Acheron and Night, or of Pluto 
and Proserpine, whose office it was to tbrment the guilty in Tartarus, 
and often to inflict vengeance upon the living. The Greeks called 
th«m "H^Lwviu Furies^ and also by a sort of euphemism, or from de- 
sign to propitiate them, Ev/itnds;, signifying kindly disposed; the 
Romans styled them luriss. Their names were Tisiphone (from 
tCati and fwoi) whose particular work was to originate fatal epidem- 
ics and contagion, Alecto (from as^xtof) to whom were ascribed the 
devastations and cruelties of war, and Megsera (from fuyaU^n) the au- 
thor of insanity and murders. Temples were consecrated to them 
among both the Greeks and the Romans, and among the latter a fes- 
tival also, if we may consider the Furinalia as appropriated to them 
and not to a separate goddess Furina, as some suppose. They were 
represented with vipers twining among their hair, usually with fright- 
ful countenances, in dark and bloody robes, and holding the torch of 
discord or vengeance. 

Virg. Gcorg. iii; 551. ^n. vii. 341. 415. xii. 846.— Oc. Met iv. 474.— CC Furi- 
enmasken im Trauerspiel und auf d. Bildwerken d. alt Griechen; eine avchvol. 
Untersuchung von C, A, Bcttiger, Weimar, 1801. 8. 
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$ 108. The fable of the Harpies^ 'A^^vm^, seems to have had 

reference origiaally to the rapidity and violence of the whirlwind, 

which suddenly seizes and bears off whatever it strikes. Their names 

were ^eUo (from "Atx^ua, storm)^ Cehmo (from «fXcuv6$, dark)^ and 

Ocypeta (from C^x^ttitti^y flying rajndly)^ all indicative of the source 

of the fiction. 

They appear to have been considered, sometimes at lea^ as tbe goddesses of 
storms, and so were called ei/fXX«» {Horn, Od. zx. 66.) They were said to be 
daughters of Neptune and Terra, and to dwell in islands of the sea, on the bof^ 
ders of the lower world, and in the vicinity of the Furies, to whom they some- 
times bore off the victims they seized. They were represented as having the 
faces of virgins, and the bodies of vultures, with feet apd hands armed with 

claws. Yirg. iEn. iii. SlO.—See Vos8, Mjtholog. Briefe, Stuttgart, 1827. 3 

vols. 12mo. 

§ 109. (8) The Dssmons^or Genii and Manes. In the earliest 
mythologies we find traces of a sort of protecting deities, or spiritual 
guardians of men, called ^dt/Mvti, or Genii. They were supposed 
to be always present with the persons under their care, and to direct 
their conduct, and control in great measure their destiny, having re- 
ceived this power as a gift from Jupiter. Bad daemons, however, as 
well as good, were imagined to exist, and some maintained, that 
every person had one of each class attendant upon him. 

From the notion of an attending gentus arose the proverbial expressions tit* 
dvlffere genio &. drfraudare genioi signifying simply to gratify or deny one's 
self. The dtsmons of classical myth<Jogy must not be confounded with the fallen 
spirits revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and represented as possessing men in the 
time of Christ — See Farmer^ Essay on Demoniacs.— Letters to Channlng on 
Fallen Spirits, by Caiumtcus. Boston. 1828. 

§ 110. The Manes were a similar class of beings. Although 
often spoken of as the spirits or souls of the departed, they seem 
more commonly to have been considered as guardians of the deceased, 
whose office was to watch over their graves, and hinder any disturb- 
ance of their tranquillity. They were subordinate to the authority of 
Pluto, on which account he is styled Summanus. Some describe a 
goddess, named Mania^ as their mother. 

The Romans designated by the name of Lemur es, or Larvx, 

such spirits of the dead, as wandered about in restlessness, disturbing 

the peace of men, issuing from the graves as apparitions, to terrify 

the beholders. 

See Manao^s Abh. ttber d. Genius der Alten. in, his Myth. Vers.— iSSmon's Diss, 
sur les Leraures, in Mem. de TAcad. des Inscr. T. l.—kh. Fast. v. 421. — Blum^ 
Einleitung in Rom's alte Geschichte, Berl. 1828. 12mo. 

§ 111. (9) The Lares and Penates. The system of tutelary 
spirits was carried further by the Romans than by the Greeks. The 
former assigned to each dwelling and family its guardian deitieas which 
were called Lares and Pmates. The Lares were said to be sons of 
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Mercury and Lara or Larunda daughter of Almon. They received m 

variety of epithets or by-names, according to the particular object, 

over which they were in different cases supposed to preside, as far 

miliares^ compittdes^ viales, patellarii, ptiblici^ privati. They were 

especially considered, however, as presiding over houses, and had in 

every house their proper sanctuary {Lararium) and altar. They 

seem to have been viewed as the spirits of the departed ancestors, the 

fathers and forefathers of the family, who sought the welfare of their 

V descendants. 

The dog was sacred to the Lares, and an image of this animal was placed by 
their statues. These statues were sometimes clothed in the skios, and even formed 
in the shape of dogs. Public festivals were held in their honor, called Compi- 
talia, which were made very joyful occasions; the slaves of the family shared li- 
berty and equality with their masters as on the Saturnalia. — T, Hernpel, Diss, de 
Laribus. 2d ed. Zwiccav. 1816. 8. 

§ 112. The Penates were also domestic or household gods, but 
they were not properly speaking a distinct class by themselves, be- 
cause the master of the dwelling was allowed to select any deity ac- 
cording to his pleasure, to watch over his family affairs, or preside 
over particular parts of them. Accordingly Jupiter and others of the 
superior gods were not unfrequently invoked in this capacity. The 
gods who presided over particular families, were sometimes styled 
parvi Penates, while those that presided over cities or provinces, were 
styled patrii or publici Penates. Adulation sometimes elevated to 
the rank of Penates even living persons; especially the emperors. 

Cf. Virg. JEji, ii. 717. iii. 148.—Heyne,ETCur8. ix, ad Virg. JEn. ii.— T. Hem. 
pel. Diss, de diis Laribus (cited above). Midler^ de diis Rom. Laribus et Penati- 
bus. Hafhiae, 1811. 8. — The Lares and the Penates are often confounded, but were 
not the same. ^ The Penates were originally gods, the powers of nature personi- 
fied; the mysterious action of which produces and upholds whatever is necessary 
to life, to the common good, to the prosperity of families, whatever, in fine, the 
human species cannot bestow on itself. The Lares were originally themselves 
human beings, who becoming pure spirits after death, loved still to hover roifiid 
the dwelling they once inhabited; to watch over its safety, and to guard it as the 
faithful dog does the possessions of his master. They keep off danger from with- 
out, while the Penates, residing in the interior of the dwelling, pour blessings 
upon its inmates." (Anth, Lemp.) 

§ 113. (10) Sleep, I)reams, and Death, ^mong the imaginary 
beings supposed to c^ert an influence over the condition of mortals, 
"TTtvoi, ^Ovet^o;, and eat/ato;, gained a personification, being called sons 
of Nox, or night, and ranked among the deities of the lower world. 
To "TtCvosj or Somnus, Cimmeria was assigned as his residence, on 
account of the perpetual darkness, which tradition ascribed to it; and 
the poppy, on account of its soporific qualities, was his common sym- 
bol. He is represented as holding in his hand a light inverted and 
about to be extinguished. 

The last symbol was also employed in representing eavoro^ or 
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Death, who was often placed beside his brother sleep on sepulchral 
monuments, and appeared in a similar bodily form., and not a mere 
naked skeleton, as in modern art. When death was the result of 
violence or circumstances of .a disgusting character, the Greeks ex^ 
pressed it by the word x^^, and they fancied a sort of beings called 
x^^e$, who caused death and sucked the blood. The Romans made 
a similar distinction between mors and lethum. 

^OvBh^os was the god of dreams, more commonly called Morpheus , 
from the various images or forms (/co^) presented in dreaming. 
Morpheus is sometimes considered as the god of sleep, but was more 
properly his min\0ter ; Phobetor (^o^w^), sometimes considered as 
the god of dreams, was another minister of Somnus, and Phantasus 
(tewfo^u,) another. 

Cf. Oe. Met. zi. 592. 634, 640.— LeMtng^'8 Dntersuchung, wie 4ie Alien d.' 
Tod gebildet. Berl. 1769. 4.^Herder'a Abh. in his Zerstreuten Slattern. Th. 2. 

273. ^The Romans imagined death as a goddess, ilfbr«. The poets described 

her as roving about with open mouth, furious and ravenous, with black robes and 
dark wings. She is not ofVen found represented on existing monuments of art; 
in one supposed to represent her, a small figure in brass, she appears as a skeletoii 
sitting on the ground, with one hand on an urn. 

§ 114. (11) The Satyrs and Fauns, The idea of gods of the 
forests and woods, with a form partly of men and partly of beasts, 
took its rise in the earliest ages, either from the custom of wearing 
skins of animals for clothing, or in a design to represent symbolically 
the condition of man in the semibarbarous or half-savage state. The 
Satyrs of the Greeks and the Fauns of the Romans, in their repre- 
sentation diftered from the ordinary human form only in having a 
buck's tail, with erect pointed ears. There were others called Fanes, 
which had also the goat's feet, and more of the general appearance of 
the brute. The Fauns were represented as older than the S^atyrs, 
who, when they became old, were called Sileni. Yet the Romans rep- 
resented the Satyrs more like beasts, and as having the goat's feet. 
The Satyrs, Fauns, Panes, and Sileni, all belonged to the retinue of 
Bacchus (§ 60). The name of Fauni was of Italian origin, derived 
from a national god'Faunus, who was son of Picus, king of the Latins, 
and the nymph Ganens (1), and whose wife Fauna was also honored 
as a goddess. 

(1) Ov. Met';xiv. 320, 336— See Heyne'a Abh. von Unterschied. zwischen Faun. 
Sat. Silen. und Panen, in his Samml, Ant. Aufaaize, Found also in Winekel- 
tnann, Histoire de I'Art (cited P. I. § 32) vol. I. p. 680. — ^Ueber Faun. Sat. Pan. 
und Silenen. Berl. 1790, 91. 8.— Fom, Myth. Briefe. 

§ 115. (12) The Gorgona, Three imaginary sisters, daughters of Phorcys 
and Gete, were termed ro^ic. from their frightful aspect Their heads were 
said to be covered with vipers instead of hair, with teeth as long as the tusks of 
a boar, an/d so terrific a look as to turn every beholder into stone. They are de- 
scribed as having the head, neck, and breasts of women, while the rest of the 

F* 
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body was in the form of a serpent According to sonie they had but one eye and 
one tooth, common to them all, which they were obliged to use in turn. Their 
names were iSlCAeno, Euryale^ and Meduta, Medusa is said to have been slain 
by Perseus, who cut off her head, while they were in the act of exchanging the eye. 
They are sometimes ranked, with the Furies, among the infernal deities. But 
their residence is variously assigned; some placing tliem in a distant part of the 
western ocean, others in Libya, and others in Scythia. Some have explained the 
fable as referring to a warlike race of women, like the Amazons. Others sup- 
pose it to have had some reference to the moon as a dark body, which is said akp 
to have been called rog>^MV, from the face believed to be seen in it 

§ 116. (13) The Amazons, The Amazons were no doubt mythical beings, 
although said to be a race of warlike women, who lived near the river Thermo« 
don in Cappadocia. A nation of them was also located in Africa. They are 
said to have burnt off their right breast, that they might use the bow and javelin 
with more skill and force ; and hence their name, *A|tAa(ai«^ from a and fxa^h* 
They are mentioned in the Iliad (iii, 189. vi. 186.) and called eanant^ai. 

Various explanations of the fable are given. Some consider it as having a 
connection originally with the worship of the moon. Several statues of Ama- 
zons were placed in the temple of Diana at Ephesus {Plin, N. H. xxxiv. 8), 
and m^y have represented some of her imaginary attendants, or some of her 
own attributes. — A figure resembling an Amazon, but having four arms, is seen 
in the caverns of Elephanta. — Creuzer*s Symbolik. 

§ 117. This seems to be the place for noticing more particularly several Man* 
sterSy which are exhibited in the tales of ancient mythology. 

(a) The Minotaur was said to be half man and half bull. The story is that 
Minos, king of Crete, refused so sacrifice to Neptune a beautiful white bull, 
' which was demanded by the god. The angry god showed his displeasure by 
causing Pasiphae, the wife of Minos, to defi^ herself with this bull, through the 
aid of DeBdalus, and give birth to the monster. Minos confined the Minotaur 
in the famous labyrinth. Here the monster devoured the seven young men and 
the seven maidens annually required from the Athenians by Minos. Theseus, 
by the aid of the king's daughter Ariadne, slew the Minotaur and escaped the 
labyrinth (Cf. i 125). 

(6) The Chimara was said to be composed of a dragon, goat, and lion united; 
the middle of tlie body was that of a goat, the hinder parti* those of a dragon, the 
fore parts those of a lion ; and it had the heads of all three, and was continually 
vomiting forth flames. This monster lived in Lycia in the reign of Jobates, king- 
of that country. This king, wishing to punish BeIleroph<Hi in order to gratify 
his son-in-law Praetus, sends him against the Chimera; but BcUerophon, by the 
aid of Minerva and the winged horse Pegasus, instead of perishing himself, 
destroyed the monster. 

This fable is supposed by some to refer to a volcanic mountain on the Lycian 
coast— See Clarke's Travels, Part II. Sect ii. ch. 8. (vol. iii. p. 211. cd. N. Y. 1815.) 
Plin, Nat. Hist, v. 27. 

(e) The Ceniauri were said to be half men and half horses. Some make them 
the offspring of Ixion and the cloud ; others refer their origin to the bestiality of 
Centaurus, the son of Apollo. Tliey were said to dwell in Thessaly. The prin- 
cipal incidents related of them are their rude attempts upon the women at the 
marriage of Pirithous and Hippodamia, and the consequent battle with the La« 
piihffi, who drove them into Arcadia. Here they were afterwards chiefly de- 
stroyed by Hercules. — Ov, Met. xii. 530. — Some have imagined this fable to al- 
lude to the draining of the low parts of Thessaly, as the horse is in general sym- 
bolical of water. KnighVs inquiry, &c. in the Class. Journal, Cf. Mitford, Cfa. 
I. sect 3. 

(d) Geryon was a monster said to be the offspring of Chrysaor and Callirhoe, 
and to have three bodies and three heads. His residence was in the island of 
Gades, where his numerous flocks were kept by the herdsman Eurythion, and 
guarded by a two-headed dog called Orthos. The destruction of this monster 
formed one of the twelve labors of Hercules (§ 123). 
(«) The Hydra was a monstrous serpent in the lake Lerna, with numenros 
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headsf nine according^ to the common accouiit. When one of these Was cnt oir« 
another or two others immediately grew in its place, unless the blood of the 
wound was stopped by fire. The destruction of the Hydra was another labor 
assigned to Hercules, which he accomplished by the aid of lolaus, who applied 
lighted brands or a heated iron, as each head was removed. The arrows of Her- 
cuJes, being dipped in the Hydra's blood, caused incurable wounds. ' 

(/) Pegasus was not, so much a monster as a prodigy, being a winged horse 
said to have sprung from the blood, which fell on the ground when Perseus cut 
off the head of Medusa.- He fixed his residence on mount Helicon, where he 
opened the fountain ctiMed. Hippocrene (tirvoc and *fkfii\ He was a fiivorite of 
the muses, and is called the muses' horse. The horse, having come into the pos- 
session of Bellerophon, enabled him to overcome the Chimsra. Afterwards 
Pegasus, under an impulse firom Jupiter, threw off Bellerophon to wander on the 
earth, and himself ascended to a place among the stars. Cf. Francaeur^ Urano- 
graphie on Traite Elementaire d' Astronomic. Par. 1818. 8.^-Containuag the an- 
cient Fables respecting the Constellations. 

{g) Cerberus was the fiibled dor of Pluto (§ 34,) stationed as sentinel at the 
entrance of Hades. He is generally described as having three heads, sometimes 
as having fifty. Snakes covered his body instead of hair. None from the world 
of the living could pass him but by appeasing him with a certain cake, composecf 
of medicated and soporific ingredients. {^Vxrg.Mn, vi. 420.) — ^To seize and bring 
up this monster was assigned to Hercules, as one of his labors. 

(A) ScyUa and Charyhdis are the names, the former of a rock on the Italian 
shore in the strait between Sicily and the main land, and the latter of a whirl- 
pool or strong eddy over against it on the Sicilian side. The ancients connected 
a fabulous story with each name. — Scylla was originally « beautiful woman, but 
was changed by Circe into a monster, the parts below her waist becoming a 
number of dogs incessantly barking, while she had twelve feet and hands, and 
six heads with three rows of teeth. Terrified at this metamorphosis, she threw 
herself into the sea, and was changed into the rocks which bear her name. — 
Charybdis was a greedy woman, who stole the oxen of Hercules, and for that of- 
fence was turned into the gulf or whirlpool above mentioned. 

(«) The Sphinx was the offspring of Orthos and Chimaera, or of Typhon and 
Echidna; a monster having the head and breasts of a woman, the body of a dog, 
the tail of a serpent, the wings of a bird, the paws of a lion, with a human voice. 
This monster infested the neighbourhood of Thebes, proposing enigmas and de- 
vouring the inhabitants, who could not explain them. At length one of tho enig- 
mas, in which she demanded what animal it was which walked on four legs in 
the morning, two at noon, and three at night, was solved by (Edipus. He said 
that the animal was man, who in the morning of life creeps upon his hands and 
feet, in middle age walks erect, and in the evening of his days uses a staff. On ^ 
hearing this solution, the Sphinx instantly destroyed hersel£ 

Representations of the Sphinx are very common among Egyptian monuments. 
A very celebrated colossal statue of a Sphinx yet remains near the pyramids. 
It is cut in the solid rock, and is 125 feet in length. — Clarke's Travels, P. ii. Sect. 
2. ch. 4.— Z>cnon'« Travels (Vol. I. p. ^^, Lend. 1804). 



IV. — Mythical History of the Heroes. 

§ 118. in Grecian story three periods are distinguished even by 
the ancients; the unknoumy ad^^xof, of which no historical monuments 
remained to make known the state of society; the fabulous, fjuvBixwy 
of which the accounts left are mingled with manifold fictions; and the 
historical^ lato^ixw, of which a genuine and trustworthy history is re- 
corded. The first extends to the deluge of Deucalion, the second to the 
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introduction of the Olympiad into chronology, and the third through 
the subsequent times» To the second of these periods belonged the 
Heroes^ as they are called, and it is on that account often styled the 
heroic age, . These personages are supposed to have possessed ex- 
traordinary powers of body and mind, and distinguished merit is as- 
cribed to them as having founded cities or countries, improved their 
manners and morals, or otherwise exalted or defended them. 

$ 119. Grateful sensibility to the merits of ancestors and progeni- 
tors was a most common cause of the sort of deification, with which 
these heroes were publicly honored after death; and the disposition 
towards this grateful remembrance was quickened and sustained by 
oral traditions respecting their deeds, which were much adorned and 
exaggerated by the poets* Hence it came, that most of the-heroes were 
at last viewed as sons of gods, and often of Jupiter himself. The 
veneration for the heroes was however less sacred, and less universal 
than the worship of the gods. To the latter, important festivals were 
established, regular priests ordained, appropriate temples erected, and 
public solemn sacrifices oilered. The heroes, on the other hand, re- 
ceived only an annual commemoration at their tombs or in the vicinity 
when offerings and libations were presented to them. Sometimes, 
however, the respect paid them exceeded these limits, and they were 
exalted to the rank and honors of the gods. The introduction of 
solemnities in memory of heroes is ascribed to Cadmus. 

Cf. Virg, JEn. iii. ^USalUtr in the Hist de P Acad des. Inecr. T, iv. p. 299. 

§ 120. The heroes of the Greeks were of different ranks. Some 
were viewed as a sort of household deities, such as after their mortal 
existence watched over their families and friends and were honored 
and worshiped only by them. Others, whose services while they 
lived were of a more extended character, were worshiped by whole 
states and tribes, as demi-gods, and sometimes had their appropriate 
festivals and mysteries, and even temples and priests. To such was 
ascribed a more general superintendence of human affairs. It is the 
latter class that we are here to notice particularly, as they were the 
most illustrious, and their worship was not limited to the Greeks, but 
was adopted also among the Romans. Of these only the principal 
can be mentioned, in doing which the order of time will be followed. 

§ 1^1. The CHanit and Titans (§ 97) might correctly be ranked 
among the Heroes, and regarded as the most ancient. To the same 
class too belong Inachus^ founder of the kingdom of Argos, his son 
Fhoroneuty to whom various merits were ascribed, and Ogyges a king 
of Bceotia, memorable from the flood which occurred in his reign. 
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This rank also was enjoyed, especially among their respective people 
and tribes, by Cecrops, founder of the Attic state; Deucalion, a Thes- 
salian prince, who with his wife Pyrrha escaped the jreneral flood that 
happened in his times; dmphictyon, author of the celebrated council 
or confederation of the early Grecian states; Cadmus, who came from 
Phoenicia to Greece, and contributed so much to enlighten and improve 
the people (P. I. § 34); Danaus, to whom the kingdom of Argos was 
indebted for its advancement; Bellerophon, who was said to have de- 
stroyed the monster Chimera, and to have performed other exploits; 
Felopa, king inElis, from whom Peloponnesus took its name, as hif 
descendants occupied that peninsula; and the two princes of Crete by 
tlie name of Minoi^ one celebrated as a lawgiver, the other as a warrior. 

Some writers arjorue a^fainst the existence of two individuals by the name of 
Minos. See Hock'u Kreta. Getting. 1823. 3 vols, a 

§ 122. Perseus was one of the most distinguished of the early 
Heroes. He was the son of Jupiter and Danae, educated by Poly- 
dectus on the island Seriphus. His chief exploit was the destruction 
of the Gorgon Medusa, whose head he struck off with a sword given 
to him by Vulcan. From the blood, that fell, sprang the winged horse 
Pegasus, on which Perseus afterwards passed over many lands. Of 
his subsequent achievements, the most remarkable were his changing 
king Atlas into a high rock or mountain, by means of Medusa's head, 
and his deliverance of Andromeda, when bound and exposed to be 
devoured by the sea-monster. In connection with the latter adventure 
he also changed into stone Phineus, who contended with him for the 
possession of Andromeda. He inflicted the same afterwards upon 
Polydectes for ill treatment towards Danae. To Perseus is ascribed 
the invention of the discus or quoit, with which he inadvertently occa- 
sioned the death of his grandfather Acrisius. Finally he founded the 
kingdom of Mycenae. After his assassination by Megapenthes, he 
was placed among the constellations, and several temples were erected 
to him, besides a monument between Argos and Mycenae. 

0». Met iv. 603, v. 1— -350. The fables respecting Perseus are by some 

(U>n8idered as a modification of the story of the Persian Mithras, and a piece of 
ancient sculpture on one of the gates of the citadel of Mycenie has been thought 
to confirm the analogy. — Creuzer, Symbolik.-r-C?eiZ, Itinerary of Greece, 

§ 123. Of all the Grecian Heroes, no one obtained such celebrity 
as Hercules^ son of Jupiter and Alcmena. Wonderful strength was 
ascribed to him even in his infantile years. Eurystheusking of My- 
cenae imposed upon him many difficult enterprises, which he carried 
through with success; particularly those, which are called the twelve 
labors of Hercules. These were, to kill the Nemacan lion, to destroy 
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the Lernacanhydra, to catch alive the Stag with' golden horns, to catch 
^theErymanthean hoar, to cleanse the stables of Aagias, to exterminate 
the birds of lake Stymphalis, to bring alive the wild bull of Crete, to 
seize the horses of Diomedes, to obtain the girdle of Hippolyta queea 
of the Amazons, to destroy the monster Gcryon, to plunder the garden 
of Hesperides guarded by a sleepless dragon, and to bring from the 
infernal world the three headed dog Cerberus. 

These various exploits were oflen made the theme of description and allusion 
in the poets. The first is detailed in the 25th Idyl of Theocritus.— The twelve 
labors ore described in 12 verses in the 3d Chiliad of TziAzez (Of. P. II. § 81). 

§ 124. Many other exploits were ascribed to him, by which he 
gave proof of his extraordinary strength, and exhibited himself as an 
avenger and deliverer of the oppressed. Such were, his slaying ther 
robber Cacus, so much dreaded in Italy, the deliverance of Promethe- 
us bound to a rock, the killing of Busiris and Antaeus, the contest with 
Achelous, and the rescue of Alceste from the infernal world. Less 
honorable was his love of Omphale queen of Lydia, by which he sank 
into the most unworthy effeminacy. His last achievement was the 
destruction of the centaur Nessus, whose tunic poisoned with blood 
Hercules received at the hands of Dejanira, and on putting it on he 
was thrown into such desperate madness, that he cast himself into 
the flames of a funeral pile on mount iEta. 

The worship of Hercules soon became, universal, and temples were 
erected to his honor, numerous and magnificent. He received a great 
many surnames and epithets from his exploits and from the places of 
his worship. Hercules and his labors afforded the artists of ancient 
times abundant materials to exercise their ingenuity in devices, and 
they very often employed them. ' 

See for the principal representations of Hercules, Montfaue, Ant expl. T. L pi 
123-141, and Ogle's Ant exp. No. 31-40.— See also Law, Begeri Hercules Eth- 
nicorum, ex. var. antiq. reliquiis delineatus. Col. March. 1705. fol.— ifeynn Not 
ad ApoUodor. p. 325— J. GurlitVs Fragment e. archoBol. Abhandl. tlb. Hercules. 
Magd. 1800. 4,— Ph. Buttmann, ftber d. Mythos des Herakles. Berl. 1810. 8.— 
Dupuit, Orig. de tons les cult vol. 2.— Respecting the ancient writers on the My- 
thol. of Hercules, see JJft&tt«r'» Hist and Antiq. of Dor. Race. Oxf. 1830. vol. I 
p. 523. — Among the various solutions of the story of Hercules there is one, which 
very ingeniously applies the account of his twelve labors to the passage df the 
Sun through 12 signs o£ the Zodiac. A view of this is given in Anthon*a Lem. 
priere. 

§ 125. Thesbus, a son of iEgeus and ^Ethra, or according to 
others a soaof Neptune, was excited by the renown of Hercules, to 
engage in enterprizes the most hazardous, and he successfully accom- 
plished them. Among these was the extermination of a multitude of 
robbers and assassins, that infested Greece, and especially the destruc- 
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tion of the Minotaur a terrible monster of Crete^ to which the Atheni- 
ans had previously been compelled to send seven male youth and as 
many young virgins annually to be devoured by him. By the help of 
Ariadne, a daughter of Minos, Theseus was enabled to trace the wind- 
ing of the labyrinth, in which the monster had his abode, and put him 
to death. Ariadne accompanied him on his return to Athens, but he 
ungratefully deserted her on the island of Naxos. 

$ 126. The other principal exploits of Theseus were his descent 
to the lower world with his friend Pirithous, his victory over the Ama- 
zons (§ 116), whose queen Hippolyta became his wife, and the assist- 
ance he gave Adrastus, kingof Argos, against the Theban prince Creon. 
Great praise was awarded to him for improving the legislation and 
the whole morals of Athens and Attica; and yet he was for sometime 
an exile. The manner of his death is variously related, but it seems 
by all accounts to have been caused by violence. — ^The honor paid to 
him was accompanied with unusual solemnities; a supurb temple was 
consecrated to him at Athens, and a festival was established called eij- 
Gita, held on the eighth day of every month, with games, and a regular 
sacrifice termed Oy666u)v, Provision was made at the public expense 
to enable the poor to share in the festivities of this occasion. 

ClPlul. in Vit. Thes.^Diod, Sk. L. iv. c. Sl^^-Ot, Met vii. 404. 1'm, 152. 
xii. 210.— Mt/ord'» Greece, Ch. 1. Sect. 3. 

$ 137. Jason and the •Argonauts, One of the most celebrated en- 
terprizes of the heroic ages, one which forms a memorable epoch in 
the Grecian history, a sort of separation-point between the fabulous 
and the authentic, was the Argonautic expedition. This was a voyage 
from Greece to Colchis in order to obtain the golden fleece, conducted 
by Jason, tiie son of ^son, king of Thessaly. The undertaking 
was imposed upon him by his uncle Pelias. He invited the most il- 
lustrious heroes of Greece to unite in the expedition, and among those, 
who joined him, were Hercules^ Castor and Pollux, Pdeus^ Pirithous 
and Theseus. The vessel built for the purpose was named Argo, 
which after various adverse events arrived at iEa, the capital of Col- 
chis, ^etes was then king of Colchis, and promised to Jason the 
golden fleece only on certain most difficult conditions. 

§ 128. Although Jason fulfilled these conditions, yet ^etes was 
unwilling to permit him to take the desired booty, and sought to slay 
Jason and his companions. This pnrpose was betrayed by Medea, 
the king's daughter, by whose assistance and magical art Jason slew 
the dragon that guarded the fieece, and seized the treasure. He im- 
mediately fled accompanied by Medea, but was pursued by her father. 
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Medea put lo death her brother Abeyrtus, cut his cforpse into pieces 
and strewed them in the way, in order to stop her father's pursuit. 
Jason was afterwards faithless to her, and married Creusa, or, as others 
name her, Glauce, a daughter of Creon king of Corinth. Medea took 
vengeance by causing the death of Creusa and also of the children she 
had herself borne to Jason. After death Jason received the worship 
bestowed on heroes, and had a temple at Abdera. 

See the poems on the Ar^on. Exped. by OrjAeu$yApoUoniu$ Rhodius, and Va- 
Urius Fiaecus, (Cf. P. II. §§ 48, 13,y^Banier^ on the Argon. Exp. in Mem. de 
PAcad dea Inscr. T. IX, XII, XlV.^Heynii Not. ad. Apollodor. p. 177.->Varioaa 
explanations have been put upon the story of the Argonauts. One writer thinks 
the golden fleece was the raw iilk of the east. Hager^ Pantheon Chinois.^ — An- 
other thinks the phrase arose from the habit of collecting sfold, washed down 
from the mountains, by patting sheepskins in the channel of the streams. — 
MUford Ch. I. Sect 3. — Bryant (Anal. Anc. Myth.) considers the whole story as 
a tradition of the flood. 

§ 129. Castor and Pollux, who wete among the Argonauts, were 
twin sons of Jupiter and Leda and brothers to Helena. On account of 
th^ir descent, they were called Dioscuri (^loaxav^w)^ although ac- 
cording to some. Castor was son of Tyndarus, the husbiind of Leda. 
Castor distinguished himself in the management of horses, and Pollux 
in boxing and wrestling. The last exploit of tlie Dioscuri was their 
contest with Ly nceus and his brother Idas. Castor was slain by Lyn- 
ceus, and Lynceus by Pollux, and as Idas was about to avenge the 
death of his brother, Jupiter smote him with lightning. 

Pollux obtained from Jupiter the honors of deification and im- 
mortality in conjunction with his brother Castor. Both were placed 
a^iong the constellations and represented by the Gemini or Twins in 
the zodiac. Both the Greeks and the Romans consecrated temples to 
them, and they were especially invoked and worshiped by mariners. 

They were said to be placed among the marine gods, from having cleared the 
Hellespont and the neighbourmg seas from pirates. They were invoked as 'A«r«- 
T^oaret, averter$ of evil ; and white lambs were sacrificed to them. — The Romans 
honored them especially for services supposed to.be received from them in press- 
ing dangers, as in the battle with the Latins near lake Regillus ; they constantly 
swore by their names. The oath used by the women was jScastor, or by the tem- 
ple of Castor; that of the men was JEdepol^ or by the temple of Pollux. 

The festival called Dioseuria (tiM-itev^ia) was in honor of these brothers, cele- 
brated especially by the Spartans. On this occasion the gifts of Bacchus were 
very freely shared. It was amidst the drinking at tlie feast in honor of Castor 
and Pollux, which Alexander held in Bactra, that he madly slew his devoted 
friend Cleitus. — ^This festival is supposed by some to have had the same origin 
as the famous mysteries of the CaUrt, which were celebrated particularly at 
Samothrace, aiyl were thought to have ffreat efficacy in protecting from ship- 
wreck and storms.—^. & Fabtr, Mysteries of the Cabiri. Oxf. 1803. S. vols. 8. 

$ 130. Heroes of the Theban War. In the early history of 
Greece, the war of Thebes, which is dated upwards of 1200 years 
before Christ, is much celebrated. Without relating its incidents we 
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shall here only name some of the principal heroes of the time. Among 
these were Etiocles and Polynices, the two sons of (Edlpus, king of 
Thebes, whose own private story was so tragical. The war arose from 
the dissension of these brothers, who slew each other in a single com- 
bat, and were afterwards honored as demi-gods« Several famous 
chiefs, as Ctq^anetM^ 7)fdeus^ Hippomedon^ Farthenopssus^ united 
with Adrastus, king of Argos and father-in-law of Polynices, to take - 
part in the war. The events connected with it furnished the poets 
with matter for numerous tragedies* 

The second enterprize against Thebes, ten years later, was more 
fortunate in its issue, but less celebrated. It was undertaken by the 
sons and descendants of those slain in the first war, and was there- 
fore termed the war of the "Ettiy^ww. The most illustrious of these 
were Alcmson, Thersander, Polydorus and Thesimenes. 

Puus. ix. 25,'-'ApoUod, i, 3,-^DiotL iv.— C?tZKe», Hist Greece. Ch. I The 

Theban war was ooe of the favorite themes of ancient poets. iliiH/fMeAiit of 
Colophon, a Greek poet and contemporary with Chcerilus (P. 11. § 30), wrote a. 

£»era in 24 books on the subject; the fragments of which were published bj Schel' 
nburg (Antim. Fragm, Hat. 1786. 8).— The poem of the Latin poet SUttiut is 
still extant C£ P. li. ^326. 

§ 131. Whilst the Thebans and the Argiws were the sport of fortune, Tan*- 
ialtu, and his descendants^ the Tantalides^ were equally afflicted by various mis. 
fortunes, occasioned by the impiety of this prince. Being of immortal descent, 
he. was honored with a visit from the gods during an excursion they made upon 
earth. In order to prove the divinity and power of his guests, he served up among 
other meats the limbs of his son Pblops, whom he had cruelly murdered. The 
gods perceived his perfidious barbarity, and refiised to touch the dish; but Ceres, 
whom the recent loss of her daughter had rendered inattentive and melancholy, 
ate one of the shoulders. In compassion to the fate of the young prince, Jupiter 
restored him to life; and instead of the shoulder which Ceres had devoured sub> 
stituted one of ivory, which possessed the property of heading by its touch all 
kinds of diseases. 

As a punishment for his cruelty, Tantalus was condemned in hell (§ 34) with 
an insatiable hunger and thirst in the midst of abundance. — He had a daughter 
Niobe, who fell a sacrifice to her intolerable vanity. Having a great numl^ir of 
children, she had the temerity to treat Latona, who had only two, with overbear- 
ing arrogance. Provoked at this insolence, Latona applied to Apollo and Diana, 
who (§ 38) destroyed all her boasted offspring except Cbloris; and Niobe was so 
shocked at her misfortune, that she was changed into a rock. 

Pelops quitted Phrygia and repaired to Clis, where he became enamoured of 
Hippodamia, the daughter of king (Enomaus; but this Monarch, havmg been 
informed that be should perish by the hand of his son.in^law, determined to^mar- 
ry his daughter to him only who could outrun him in the chariot race; and those 
who entered the list were to forfeit their lives if conquered. Undaunted at this con- 
«lition, Pelops boldly undertook the combat, and to secure his success, he previous* 
ly bribed Myrtiles the charioteer of CBnomaus, who disposed the axle-tree of the 
chariot in such a manner as to break it on the course; and the unfortunate king 
being thrown to the ground, killed himself CBnomaus thus left his kingdom and 
slaughter to Pelops, who acquired great celebrity, and gave his name to ,the 
peninsula in the southern part of Greece. Pelops, after death, received divine 
honors. He had an altar in the grove Altis at Olympia and was much revered, 
even above other heroes {Pind, Olymp. i. 146, Pausan, v. 13). His descendants 
were called Pelepida. His two sons, Atreus and Thyestes, were celebrated fot 

6 
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their matual hatred and crimen But his two grandsons, Agamemnon and Me- 
nelaos, the Atridtt^ acquired a more honorable renown. 

§ 132. Heroes of the Trojan War. Of all the wars of Grecian 
story, none is more famous than that of Troy, which was the first 
military campaign of the Greeks out of the limits of their own coun- 
try. The immediate occasion of it was the seizure of Helen, wife of 
Menelaus king of Lacedsmon, hy Paris, son of Priam king of Troy. 
The siege continued, according to the common account, including the 
preparation and marches, ten years, with various successes and disas- 
ters, until at last the Gi^eeks hecame masters of the city hy stratagem. 
^ The chiefs, who were engaged in this enterprize, acquired the high- 
est renown in Greece, and the poetry of Homer has secured their ever- 
lasting remembrance. The chief commander was Agamemnon^ and 
the more illustrious of the heroes with him were Achilles^ Ulysses, 
Diomedesj Menelaus^ Ajax son of Telamon, and Ajax son of Oileus, 
Idomeneus and Nestor, On the side of the Trojans, Hector, ^neas, 
and Antenor were among the most celebrated. 

The war of Troy was not more memorable in itself, than for its 
consequences. It gave anew spring to Grecian culture (P. I. $ 40.) 
The arts of war were greatly improved. Numerous and important civil 
revolutions took place in most of the states. But all this pertains to 
authentic history rather than to the mythic tales. 

See MUford^ Ch. i. Sect. 4. — GiUie$, Gh. i. iii.<— A learned writer, BryatU,(in a 
Dissertation concerning the war of Troy, Lond. 1799. 4.) has maintained that 
the whole tale is mere fable, and that there never was any such war as the Trojan. 

§ 133. At a much latei period, afler the Roman imperial power was establish* 
ed, it became a regular custom to deify the deceased emperors, as has been al- 
read/ mentioned (§ 94). Thb servile and impious adulatioti was first practised 
by the Asiatic Greeks towards the successors of Alexander. It was sometimes 
extended to the governors of provinces. The Roman senate made it their busi- 
ness by 'Solemn decree to place every deceased emperor in the number of the gods, 
and the ceremonies of his Apotheosis were united with those of his funeral. But 
as the actions of each one were now faithfully recorded by history, it was Impos- 
sible to connect with the deified name such fabulous and mysterious tales, as to 
give the divinities, thus established by law, much hold upon the popular feelings. 
The list of imperial demigods, therefore, is of comparatively little importance in 
a view of tlie ancient mythology. This deification of the emperors, it is very like- 
ly, gave rise to the beatification of saints, practised by the Roman Gatholics. — 
See Middleton's Letter from Rome.— Gf, Gibbon, Dec. and Fall. &c. Gh. iii.— 
Respecting the ceremonies attending the Apotheosis, see Conaecratio, under 
Rvo man Antiquities, in P. IV. 
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Introduction, 

§ 1. Graecia is by some supposed to have derived its name from 
Graicus, a son of Thessalus, his descendants being called Graid, 
r^atxoi. The Graici, however, were only a single tribe of the inha- 
bitants, some of whom planted themselves in Italy. The country 
originally seems to have had no common name, comprehending 
properly all its tribes. Grscia was a name used by the Romans, not 
by the inhabitants themselves. It was called by them Hellas, from 
Hellen a son of Deucalion, and also Achaia, Pelasgia, Ionia; and the 
people were called by the ancient writers Achajans, Argivi, Danai, 
Hellenes, Pelasgians, and lonians. These names of the country and 
the occupants, however, were not employed always in a uniform 
sense, but seem to have referred in their general application chiefly 
to the more important colonies or communities, which originally 
occupied and peopled the land. 

§ 2. Greece, in the most comprehensive sense of Che term, was 
bounded on three sides by the Mediterranean sea, parts of which were 
distinguished by the names of iEgean, Cretan, Ionian, and Adriatic; 
on the north it extended to lUyricum and Thrace. In a more limited 
sense it did not include Macedonia; but contained, in the Peloponnesus, 
Sicyon, Argos, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, Arcadia, Achaia, and Corinth, 
and in Greece Proper, Attica, Megara, BcBotia, Locris, Doris, Phocis, 
iEtolia, Thessalia and Epirus. — Ionia and iE.olia were Grecian colo- 
nies in Asia Minor. Greece is otherwise divided also, into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, Hellas, North Greece, and the Grecian islands. (Cf. P. V. 
S72.) 

§ 3. It may be well to mention the principal cities which were 
distinguished for their power and cultivation. These were Athens, 
in Attica; Sparta or Lacedsmon, in Laconia; Argos, Mycenae, ' and 
Corinth, in the territory of Argolis; Thebes, in BcBotia; Megalopolis, 
in Arcadia; in the colonies, Miletus and Ephesus in Ionia; Mitylene, 
Chios, Samos and Rhodus, in the islands near Asia Minor; Byzan- 
tium on the Thracian coast; Corc3nra on the island of that name; Ta- 

G* 
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rentum, Sybaris, and Locri in Southern Italy; Syracuse, Agrigentum, 
Gela and Leontium in Sicily; Gyrene in Africa. In later times 
Alexandria in Egypt, Antioch in Syria, and Seleucis in Chaldea on 
the Tigris were considered as Grecian cities. 

§ 4. The form of Government in Greece underwent, in the course 
of its history, three remarkable changes. In the earliest heroic ages, 
the several tribes or communities obeyed petty princes or chiefs of 
their own choice. Subsequently monarchies properly so called were 
established in Sicyon, Argos, Attica, Thebes, Arcadia, Thessaly, 
Corinth, Ijacedaemon, Elis, j^tolia, iEgialea or Achaia. But the 
Greeks were in the most flourishing condition during the time of the 
two republics of Athens and Sparta. — ^The Achaean and Etolian league, 
the kingdom of Epirus, and the political constitution of the Greeks 
in Asia Minor are also very valuable portions of the Grecian history. 

§ 5. The first inhabitants of Greece, who probably came from 
Thrace, and who were followed next by the Pelasgi (Cf. P. I. § 33) 
»nd the Hellenes, lived in a very rude state, without any commercial 
relations or even common lawd. 'They practised upon each other 
constant robbery and violence, and were exposed to frequent attacks 
from the occupants of the neighboring islands. Colonies from Egypt, 
Phoenicia and Asia Minor, gave the first impulse to their culture, 
which was aided by the commencement of navigation. The famous 
Argonautic expedition was one of the most memorable exploits in the 
navigation of this early period, occurring about 80 years before the 
Trojan war. About fifty years before the same, the first formal state 
constitution was adopted, in Crete, under the direction of Minos; not 
with the perfection, however, which was secured at Athens, Uirough 
the influence of Secrops, and after him Theseus. The people of 
Attica were the first to adopt a more peaceful, quiet and frugal mode 
of life; and this example influenced the inhabitants of other regions 
to renounce their irregular habits and predatory excursions. - 

§ 6. Hereby was occasioned a more free intercourse between the 
difierent people of Greece, and a greater union in regard to objects of 
common interest, particularly in reference to murders and depredations. 
A proof of this was given by the fact of so many states joining to avenge 
the injury of Menelaus (committed against him by Paris in theseduc* 
tion of Helen) and carrying on together the war against Troy. This 
war became a means of the further advancement of Grecian culture, 
although it was also the occasion of many troubles and revolutions 
among the states at home, and thus led to the migration of many Greeks 
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to neighboring islands and to Asia. Finally they became weary of 
wars and tumult, began to love peace, law and social ease, and united 
in adopting public solemnities and religious rites, and maintaining 
social and civil order. 

§ 7. Hitherto the form of government had been chiefly of a mili- 
tary character; the chiefUin who comipanded in war was the civil 
head of his people; but now a more monarchical form was assumed. 
Soon however the kings abused their power, and by their tyranny 
forced their subjects to throw off the yoke. Love of liberty then be- 
came the ruling passion of the Greeks, and the very name of king was 
odious. It was this spirit, which gave rise to a state of things, in 
which the Greeks sustained an eminence surpassing all other nations. 
Through the mutual assistance rendered each other in acquiring inde- 
pendence, the jealousies and discords, which had previously reigned, 
were in great measure allayed. Amphictyon, third king of Athens, 
had united several of the states in a sort of confederacy (Of. § 105), 
and this compact afterwards became much more close and strong. An 
excess of population in this period of tranquillity and prosperity was 
prevented by sending out various colonies to Italy, Asia, and Africa. 

§ 8. Among the free states, Sparta or Lacedsemon enjoyed first the 
advantages of a rigid and at the same time salutary system of laws, 
which however in some particulars evinced the imperfect culture of 
the age. Lycurgus, B. C. about 820, the author of this code, had 
previously made himself acquainted with the manners and institutions 
of the Cretans and Egyptians. Without introducing any violent 
changes, or even abolishing in form the existing twofold regal office, 
he placed the relations of rulers, magistrates and people, in a new and 
improved attitude. His morals and precepts, which were in part very 
severe, tended, as did his whole political system, to form a brave, con- 
stant and warlike people, and thus cause them to be feared and res- 
pected. His design was accomplished, and Sparta acquired in these 
respects a high pre-eminence over the other states. 

See J. K. F. Manso, Sparta, ein Versnch zur ErklioniDjif d. Geschichte and 
VerfassuDg dieges Staats. Leipz. 1800—1805. 3 Th. 8. 

§ 9. Next to Sparta, Athens became distinguished. Being ad- 
vanced in culture by the legislation of Solon, B. C. about 594, and 
subsequently acquiring glory and power from the defeat of the Per- 
sians at Marathon, she became more and more jealous of the supe- 
riority of Sparta. This jealousy led to mutual animosities and 
finally to the well known Peloponnesian war, which was carried on 
for eight and twenty years (from 431 to 404 B. C.) betweSn Athens and' 
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Sparta, and in which almost all the other states of Greece took part 
on one side or the other. Sparta finally was triamphant, but her 
glory did not endure long after this. Athens rose far higher in politi- 
cal and literary character, and became the residence of refined man- 
ners, tiseful knowledge and cultivated taste in the arts. 

Wm* Young's Political History of Athens.— Trans, into Germ.Leips. 1777. 6. — 
Athenian Letters^ or the epistolary correspondence of an agent of the king of 
l^ersia, residing at Athens during the Peloponnesian war. Lond. 1799, 9 vols. 
S — Trans, into Grerm. by Jacobs^ Leipz. 1800. 

§ 10. The progress and decline of culture in Greece has already 
been exhibited in the Archaeology of Literature (P. I. §§ 33ss, 61ss)» 
and here it is only necessary to allude to the causes, which conspired 
to render Greece so eminent in this respect. Some of the causes were, 
besides the highly propitious climate of the land, its numerous popula- 
tion, whose very necessities as well as mutual emulation excited and 
fostered a spirit of activity and invention; its enjoyment of an encour* 
aging and ennobling liberty; its commercial • intercourse, and the 
general prosperity which resulted. These, with other favorable cir- 
cumstances, raised the Greeks to a nation, which is even to the pre- 
sent day oije of the most remarkable in history, and whose works in 
literature and art are still valued as our best models. 

§ 11. Hence our diligent attention is properly bestowed on the 
antiquities of the Greeks, by which we become acquainted with their 
religious, civil, military, and domestic institutions and customs. The 
general utility of such knowledge, especially as an aid in the investi- 
gation of history, language, criticism, mythology, and art, commends 
the study of antiquities to every one, who engages at all in classical 
pursuits. It adds to the interest and value of Greek antiquities, that 
among all the various objects of knowledge, the language, literature, 
religion, history, and whole genius of the Greeks hold so high a place 
in point of relative importance. Some acquaintance with what is de- 
nominated their antiquities is essential to enable us to enter much into 
these subjects, to comprehend well their spirit and character, or to 
contemplate the various monuments of their literature and art in a 
definite and correct view. 

On the utility of the study ol£ classical antiquities, we would introduce the 
following remarks, abridged from Rollin (as cited P. III. § 5). — * To a certain ex- 
tent, this study is indispensable for all who make pretensions to education. With- 
out it, there are a multitude of expressions, allusions and com{}arisons, which they 
cannot understand; without it, it is scarcely possible to advance a step even in 
reading history, without being arrested bv difficulties, which a tolerable knowl. 
edge of antiquity would readily solve. Like all other studies, when carried too 
far, it threateni^ with its dangers. There is sometimes connected with it, a sort 
of learning, abstruse and badly conducted, which is occupied only on questions 
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equally vatn and perploxing, which on ewery Bobject iearches fct that which is 
least known and most difficult to be comprehended. Senoca (de Brer. Vit c. 14) 
jnore than once complains that this vitiated taste, which originated with the- 
Grecks, had passed over to the Romans. Juvenal also ridicules tlie corrupt taste 
of his contemporaries (L. iii. Sat. 7,) who required that a preceptor should be able 
to reply without preparation to a thousand absurd and ridiculous questions. It is 
to know very little of the worth of time, and grossly to misapply one*s tal^its 
and exertions, to occupy them in the study of things obscure and difficult and at 
the same time, as Cicero says (Off. L. i. n. 19), unnecessary and sometimes even 
vain and frivolous. Good sense will lead the student caremlly to shun this dan- 
ger. He will remeD»ber the sentiment of Quintilian (L. i. c 8), that it is a fool- 
ish and pitiable vanity, which (Hrides itself in knowing upon every suliject all that 
inferior writers have said; that such an occupation consumes unprofitably the 
time and strength, which ought to be reserved for better things; and that of all 
the eminent qualifications of a good teacher, that of knowing now to be ignorant 
of certain things is by no means the least 

AfW these precautions, we cannot too highly recommend the study of anti- 
initios either to students or teachers. High attainments in this extensive and 
various learning ought to be the aim of every youth, who proposes to pursue im- 
portant studies himself, or to direct those of others. The extent or difficulty of 
the work should dbhearten no one. By devoting every day a fixed portion of 
time to the reading of ancient authors, intellectuAl riches will be amassed little 
by little, which will afterwards be a source of astonisbment even to the possessors 
themselves. It is only necessary to make the oomraencement, to employ time 
profitably, and to note down observations in order and with accuracy. 

Most of the topics connected with antiquities might be embraced under seven 
or eight heads, religion; political government; war; navigation; monuments, and 
public edifices; games,, eomibats,slMW8farts and sciences; the customs of common 
life, such as pertain to repasts, dress itc Under each of these divisions are in-^ 
eluded many subdivisions. For example, under the head of ^religion are comprised 
the gods, priests, temples, vases, furniture, instruments employed in different re-^ 
ligious ceremonies, sacrifices, feasts, vows and oblations, oracles and omens; and 
so of the other heads.* 

§ 12. The sources of Oreek antiquities are in pjart the classical 
writers, and. especially the historians, more particularly such of them 
as give details of the whole constitution of Grecian society, the man- 
ners, customs, and modes of thinking and feeling. Among the elafisl- 
cal writers, the poets also must be considered as sources of informa- 
tion on this subject, especially the epic poets, whose narrations, not- 
withstanding their fictitious ornaments, have some truth for a basis,, 
and whose representations give much insist into tlie character and 
views of the people of the times. But another important source i» 
found in the remaining monuments of art; inscriptions, coins, statues, 
bas-reliefs, gems, and vessels of various kinds. These, being sensible 
objects, give us a more distinct and complete conception of many 
points than could possibly be gained from mere verbal descriptions,, 
and are, moreover, of great value as illustrations of beauty and taste.. 

§ 13. Various modern writers have collected from these sources 

the scattered items of information, and arranged them methodically 

for the benefit of those who wish to gain a knowledge of antiquities, 

and apply it in the study of Greek literature. Other writers have inr 

' vestigated particular topics in a more full and extended manner. 
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For an account of works of both kinds, see J, A, Fahricii Bibliographia anti- 
qaaria. (Stud, et op. P, Schaffshausen;) Hamb. 1760. 4. Cap. Ih^NitscK'B Be- 

schreibung des &c. which is cited below. (Th. i. p. 35). Krebs^ Handbuch 

det philol. Bacherkunde (Bd. ii. p. 21 l)^-^f. Sulzer'8 Allg. Tbeorie, AUen. 

The most important collection of particular treatises on Greek antiquities is 
Joe, Groruwii Thesaurus Antiquitatum GriBcaram. Lug. Bat 1697 — 1702. 13 
vols. fol. Yen. 1732. An account of the contents is given in the work of Fab- 
rictus^ just cited. — A mass of valuable matter relating to various branches of 
Greek Antiquities, with illustrations taken from ancient monuments, is found in 
Montfaucon-8 Antiq. Expliq. cited P. III. § 12. 2 (d). An abridgement of this in 
German, by J. F, Roth, was published Nftrnb. 1807. fol. with 150 plates. 

Among the best Manuals and Compends on the subject, are the following. — 
Everh, Feithii Antiquitatum Homericarum Libri iv. (ed. EL Stober) Argent 
1743. 8.--J0. Phil. Pfeiffer, Libri iv. Antiq. Grscarum. Lpz. 1708. 4,— Lamb, 
Bo8, Antiq. Gnscarum, prsecipue Atticarum, Descriptio brevis; (with obs. of 

Leisner and Zeunius) Lpz. 1787. 8. (Eng. trans, by Stockdale) Lond. 1772. 8. 

Sig, Havercamp, Antiq. Gr»carum, pnecipue Atticarum, Descriptio brevis. Lug. 

Bat 1740. 8. P. F, A, iVttecA, Boschreibung des haeuslichen, gottesdienstlich- 

en, sittlichen, politischen, kriegerischen und wissenschafllicben Zustandes d. 
Griechen, &c. (fortgesetz von Hopfner) Erf. 1791— -1800. 3 vols. 8. with a 4th 

vol. by Kupke, Erf. 1806. Nitsch (same), Entwurf der Griech. Altertharoer, 

Altenb.1791.8. Schaaff^s Antiquiteten und Archeologie der Griechen und 

ROmer. Magdeb. 1820. 8. — ^. Robinson' $ Archaeologia Grseca, or the Antiqui- 
ties of Greece, &c. Lond. 1827. 8. — J. Potter, Archaeologia Graeca, or the Anti- 
quities of Greece, Oxf. 1699. 2 vols. 8. Same work, ed. G. Dunbar, Edinb. 1820. 
with additions and corrections by Anthon, New York, 1825. 8. — Same work in 
German, with additions by /. /. Rambach, HaUe 1777^78. 3 vols. Cf. P, I. § 32. 
— A compendium of Grecian antiquities by 0. D, Cleveland, Bost. 1831. 12^ — 
Abriss der Griech. und Rom. AlterthUmer, von Chr, Fried, Haacke, Stendal 
1821. 12 (verjr brief). 

The following are not designed for manuals, but contain highly interesting 
pictures of Grecian antiquity; J. Jac, Barthelemy, Voyage du jeune Anacharsis 
en Grece. Ed. Stereot. Par. 1820. 7 vols. 12. Trans, by IF. Beaumont, Lond. 1806. 
Cf. P. II. § 153.— In Germ, with notes by J. E, Btester, Berl. 1792. 7 vols. 8.— 
J. D, Hartmann'8 Versuch einer Kulturgeschichte der vornehmstem Volker- 
schaaen Griechenlands. Lemgo 1796 and 1800. 2 Bde. 8. 

The following works also may be consulted with advantage on different points; 
— HUVa Essays on the Institutions of the Greeks. — Bock^s Public Economy of 
Athens. — GUlies* Discourse on the Manners of the Greeks. — Heeren^B Politics 
of Anc. Greece, Tr. by G, Bancroft, Bost. 1824.— C. O. Muller'B History and An- 
tiquities of the Doric Race, Tr. by H, TufneU and G, C, LevnB, Oxf. 1830. 2 
vols. 8 — We may add here, Wm, Bruce, State of society in the age of Homer. 
Lardner*8 Cabinet Encyclop. No. 47 (On Arts, Manufactures, &c. of Greeks and 
Romans). — Rougier, L' Agriculture Ancienne des Grecs. Par. 1 830. 8» — D. G, 
Wat£, Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities; containing illustrations of the 
Scriptures and Classical Records, from Oriental sources. Camb. 1823. 8 (Cf. 
Home, Int to stud. S. S. ii. p. 727).— UoZttn's Anc. Hist B. X. Best edition, N. 
York, 1835, 2 vols, large 8. 

§ 14. The subject of antiquities cannot be treated in so strict ac- 
cordance with chronological order, as the events of history, because 
the sources of information are not sufiicientiy minute. But still in 
describing the antiquities of a people, one should not lose sight of the 
influence, which political revolutions, the progress and decline of re- 
finement, and other circumstances, have exerted at successive times 
upon the constitution, manners, and whole national character and so- 
cial state. Most writers have been not sufficientiy mindful of this, 
and have also confined themselves chiefly to the most flourishing of * 
the Grecian states, viz. Athens, and so have described Attic^ rather 
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than Grecian antiquities. In order to avoid this double fault in the 
present sketch, th6 antiquities of the earlier and less cultivated times 
will be distinguished from those of a later and more enlightened pe- 
riod; and in speaking of the latter, although Athens was then the 
most important and most eminent, we shall also notice the constitution 
and peculiarities of the other principal states. 



/. — Of the earlier and less cultivated AgCB. 

§ 15. It has been already suggested ($5, 10,) that Greece advanced 
with very rapid step from a state of extreme rudeness in manners and 
morals to the highest degree of refinement. The history of this pro- 
gress may be divided into three distinct periods. The first extends 
from the original state of barbarism to the time of the Trojan war; 
this was the period of the peopling of Greece: the second extends 
from the capture of Troy to the time of Solon, the period of the rise 
and formation of the Grecian constitutk>ns and customs; the third 
extends from the age of Solon to the time, when the Greeks lost their 
liberty by subjection to the Macedonians (Of. P. II. § 0,) the period 
of their greatest perfection and glory. 

Under the present head it is proposed to notice what pertains more 
particularly to the first and second of the above mentioned periods; 
and the subject will be considered in four general branches, viz. r e/i- 
gious, dvil, military^ and domestic afifairs. 

(1) Religious Affairs. 

§ 16. During the rude and unsettled state of society among the 
Greeks, their religion had no fixed or steady form; yet a great part of 
the popular belief originated in these times, which on this account have 
been called the mythical ages or fabulous period. The formation of 
this early popular faith was aided by the general ignorance, the pre- 
dominance of sensual ideas, and the natural tendencies of the mind in 
an unfeultivated state of society (P. lU. § 5). With the progress of 
social and moral culture, the traditions and fables grew into a sort of 
system, which was retained as a religion of the people, and augmented 
and modified by additions from Egyptian and Phoenician mythology. 

According to common accounts, Greece received new and better 

religious notions from Thrace, by Orpheus, B. 0. about 1250 (Of. P. 

11. § 12). They were however chiefly of Egyptian origin. The 

worship of animals the Greeks never adopted; but they embraced, 

' in common with most of the ancient nations, the worship of the stars, 
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that early form of idolatry. They also practised the custom of deify- 
ing and worshiping men (P. IIL § 118,) who were styled heroes, 
having distinguished themselves by making new discoveries, establish- 
ing useful laws, or performing renowned exploits. 

On the religious affairs of Greece, we may refer to J. G. Lakemacher^ Antiqui- 
tates Grsecorum sacrse, Helinst. 1744. 8. — Chr, BrUtningiit Compendium Antiq. 
Grace e profanis sacrarum. — Francof. 1758. S,-^Miifordf Hist. Grec. ch. ii. 
Sect. 1. 

§ 17. Religious study and instruction among the early Greeks 
was the business of their wise men, lawgivers and poets, who were 
mostly at the same time priests. The matter of these was confined 
chiefly to the dogmas and narratives of Theogony and Cosmogony, 
which were of a mixed character, fabulous and allegorical, but 
based upon some real appearances in nature and man. The various 
operations of the powers of nature and the movements of human pas- 
sions were the principal foundation of the tales and doctrines of the 
mythology. The origin of things, their vicissitudes ai^d transforma- 
tions, their nature, tendency ^and effects, were the subjects; and these 
were by a lively fancy changed into supposed or imaginary persona^ 
to whom words, action8,^and appropriate attributes were ascribed. The 
regular combination or assemblage of these in order was called the 
Theogony, or account of the origin and descent of the gods. This 
constituted the whole theory of religion, which one of the most an- 
cient of the Greek poets, Heaiod, reduced to a sort of regular form in 
his poem styled the Theogony, and all the principal elements of 
which Homer interwove in his two epic poems, the Iliad and Odys- 
sey (Cf. P. XL §§ 50, 51). 

J 18. In the first ages the wise men, and especially the poets, 
made great exertions to imbue the minds of the people with reverence 
for the gods and respect for their worship. On public solemnities, 
and in great assemblies of the people, they were accustomed to adapt 
their sotigs to this object. Even when the subject of these songs was 
not the history of the gods, nor any point of direct religious instruc- 
tion, they were opened by a prayer to Jupiter, Apollo, or some inspir- 
ing deity. In this way they fixed and strengthened a prevailing faith, 
in the power and providence of the gods, and formed the first ideas 
of right, virtue and morality, and of future rewards and punishments. 
The songs of these poets constituted at first the chief means and sub- 
ject of the instruction of the young. Hence arose on the one hand 
the great influence of their poetry on the moral culture of the Greeks, 
and on the other hand t]ie great admiration in which the early poets 
were generally held. 
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§ 19. For an account of the principal Grecian deities, their names, 
rank, history, attributes and mode of worship, we must refer to the 
portion of this work which treats of Mythology (P. III). Here we 
only remark, that the number of the Grecian gods constantly increased 
with the progress of time, yet the highest and most distinguished of 
them were introduced and honored in the early ages, and it was 
chiefly in the class of heroes or demigods that this augmentation took 
place, after the lapse of the heroic ages, and by means of oral tradi. 
tions. The more extensive the services of these heroes were while 
living, the more general was the reverence for them after death; while 
those, whose beneficial infiuenoe had been confined chiefly to a par- 
ticular city or tribe, were deified chtefiy by the same, and received a 
less general homage and worship. 

§ 20. The sacrtd places^ which were specially dedicated to the 
gods in these early ages, were in part, fields and grounds, whose pro* 
duce was devoted to uses connected with religious worship; partly 
groves and particular trees, the former being commonly planted in a 
circular form; and partly, at length, temples, which were viewed as the 
seats and habitations of their respective gods. The temples were usu- 
ally in the cities near the market or place of public business, although 
they were sometimes erected in the country, and in the consecrated 
groves. The ground, on which they stood, was usually elevated 
either by nature or art, and their entrance or front was commonly to- 
wards the east. Some of them were dedicated to a single deity, others 
to several. It was not uncommon to place the name of the god, to 
whom the temple was sacred, in a brief inscription over the entrance* 

$21. Originally the interior of the temple was entirely vacant, 
after the Egyptian manner, even without the image or statute of its 
god. Aiid in the earliest times the image of a god, as has been already 
observed (P. L § 167), was nothing but a mere stone, which served 
to represent the deity, and to which ofiferings were brought. This was 
the primary origin of altars. By degrees, these stones came to be 
formed into a human shape, after which it was more common to place 
statues (o^dx/Aofa) of the gods in their temples. The posture was 
sometimes standing, sometimes sitting. The material, at first employ- 
ed, was of no great value, being stone, wood or clay. There were, 
however, in the heroic ages, images of the gods of a more costly sub- 
stance, such as ivory, brass, silver or gold, although Homer never 
.exactly describes the material. 

§ 22. The care of the temples and holy things was entrusted to 
the priests and prieaUsses, The number of these varied in difierent 
H 
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cases, and depended generally upon the rank of the deity, on whase 
temple and worship they attended. The marriage state was not for- 
bidden them, although it became aAerwards customary to take priest- 
esses mostly from persons unmarried, who either were obliged to 
perpetual celibacy» or remained priestesses only until marriage. In 
some instances the priesthood was hereditary; but in others it was 
adopted in free choice, or by lot. The residence of the priests was 
usually near the temple, or the consecrated grove, often within the 
limits of the latter. They derived their subsistence from what was 
offered to the gods, and were often in easy circumstances.^ Generally 
the office was highly honored in the eariy ages of Greece, and was 
held, in part at least, by the noUest and most' distinguished person- 
ages, sometimes even by kings. 

$ 23. Some of the principal rites and Bokmnititi pertaining to the 
religious worship must here be mentioned. Among these were lustra- 
tions (xa0ci^fu>», oyvfttf^), which consisted in the ablution of the body, 
and a certain purification of the clothes, and of sacred utensils. For 
this purpose salt water was used, which was taken from the sea, or 
prepared by a solution of salt in common water. Sulphur and fire 
were also used on these occasions. These purifications were consider^ 
ed as especially necessary for those, who were defiled by murder and 
blood, and even for the places where such crimes had happened. 
They were often ordered for the propitiation of offended deities. 

$ 24. But prayers and sacrifices were the most essential parts of 
Grecian worship. The former were put up especially, when some 
important enterprise or undertaking was commenced; the object of 
the prayer being to secure a happy issue, in case of which very rich 
gifts were promised to the gods by the supplicant. Both prayers and 
yows were termed wx^* In making them, the eyeB and bands (oiieii 
holding branches, 9o9Juh, xxaSoc, »xf if^Mi) were raised towards the 
lieavens, or in the temples directed towards the images. The posture 
was sometimea standing, sometimes kneeling (yowaf cv^at, yoMMcriiy); 
the latter was used especially in caseof ean^est desire or peculiar dis- 
tress, and often by the whole assembly in common. 

With the prayers were usually joined the libations, or drink-offer- 
ings, (T^oFdat, called also xot^at, x^f^ These consisted generally of 
witie, part of which was poured out in honor of the gods, and part of 
it drunk by the worshiper. The wine must be pure (ous^o^oy), and 
offered in a full cup. Sometimes there were libatiMis of water {yh^o* 
«(ovaa), of honey (fMX(0«iovdd), of milk (y«Aa«<o0i<o»j$d), and of oil 
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$ 25. The sacrifices, >o<n4M, originaUy consbted merely of incense, 
^voi, or some sort of fragrant fumigation, by cedar, citron wood, or the 
like. In very early times, the fniits of the earth, in a cmde, unpre- 
pared state, were offered ; and subsequently, cakes, <rfgiM, baked of 
eoane barley, or meal mixed with salt. It was not until a somewhat 
later period, that the slaughter of linng victims was introduced. These 
victims were selected with great care. At first, bullocks, sheep, 
goats and swine, were chiefly taken for the purpose. Afterwards 
certain animals became spedally sacred as victims appropriate to par- 
ticular gods. Sometimes a single victim was sacrificed, sometimes 
several at once, which were (^n of the same kind of animal, and often 
also of different kinds. The hetacomb (ixof o/aA^) properly consisted 
of a hundred bullocks, or oxen ; yet neither the number nor kind of 
animals was very precisely regarded. 

$ 26. The altars (/3tt^» ), on which the sacrifices were presented, 

were erected not only in the temples, but often in open places, as on 

the banks of rivers, on mountains, in groves, and the Hke. 

* ThroDghoot the whde of the Iliad no mention oceojii of a temple in Greece, 
except in the second book, evideatly incidental, and the interpolation of ■ome 
vainly patriotic Athenian rhapeodiat The passagpe indeed might be condemned, 
OB the gronnds of philological discnseion, but it contradicts both the history of 
art and of religion in that countrj^. In Troy, the temple of Minerva appears 
to have b'::en a mere shrine, in which a statue was enclosed, and probably, in 
Tenedos, a temple of ApoUo is merely alluded to. During the age of Homer, 
then, the primeval altar, common both to Europe and Asia, was the onlv sacred 
edifice known. This differed little from a common hearth; the sacrifice being in 
iiict a social rite, the victim, at once an offering to heaven, and the food of man, 
was prepared by roasting ; the fitst improvement on their simple construction 
appears to have been the addition of a pavement, an obvious means of cleanliness 
and comfort Yet even thb appears to have constituted a distinction not common, 
since, in particular instances, the pavement is mentioned as a peculiar ornament. 
Subsequently, in order to mark in a mere conspicuous manner, and with more 
dignity, the sacred spot, while the rites should be equally exposed to the spec 
tators, an open colonnade was added, enclosing the altar and pavement Thus 
the roofless temple might be said to be finished ; but whether this primeval stmc 
ture existed in his native country during the age of Homer, does not appear. 
We remark here a verv strilring resembluice between the ancient places of de- 
votion in Greece, and the Druidical temple of the more northern regions. In fact, 
the astonishing remains at Stonehenge present the best known, and perhaps one 
of the most stupendous examples ever erected of the epen temple. This species 
of religious erection appears to have been co-extensive with the spread of the 
human race, and not, as generally supposed, limited to the northern portion of 
the globe.' — Meme$^ Hist of Sculpture, &c p. 255. 

$ 27. Among the ceremonies connected with offering a sacrifice, 
was the previous washing of the hands (§67. 2) and the sprinkling, by 
the priests, of those who were present, with sacred water {x^C^*^)' 
Then was placed upon the back and head of the victim, in early times, 
unground barley, in later times a number of small cakes (itofcara, ov- 
%azv^9 often meal mixed with honey, wine or oil ; a little^ hair torn 
from the forehead of the victim, was then thrown upon the fire; next 
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foUowed the prayer and libation (§ 24); then the priest, or the xij^£» 
smote the animal on the head with ^n ax or club» and eut its throat 
with a sacrificial knife (otor^f)^ "^he blood was received in an ap- 
propriate vessel {(s^>aytlov)> The victim was then flayed and cut in 
pieces. The next thing was to cover the haunches or thighs {/^oi) 
with caul or fat {xviaoii), and to take small pieces from other parts of 
the animal and place upon them {utftoettslp). Upon the portions thus 
prepared, wine was commonly poured, and they were then placed on 
the alta^ and burned. The rest of the victim was usually roasted on 
spits, and eaten at the sacrificial banquet. Banquets of this kind were 
made especially on the sacred festivals. 

§ 28. Besides the sacrifices properly so called, it was common to 
bring to the gods other gifts and offerings {BZ^a, wa^rifiafa). Among 
these were crowns or garlands (tffi^oyo;, 0f£4>o(), with which the 
temples, altars and statues were often adorned, and which were form- 
ed of the leaf sacred to the particular god to whom it was offered, 
e. g. of ivy for Bacchus, of oak for Jupiter. Curtains and vestments 
{fti^tftsvdofiata^ Ht^ovrifiata) Wrought with rich embroidery were 
brought, and placed upon the statues or hung in the temples. -'Vessels 
of gold, silver and brass were also offered, and tripods (t^irtoSei) es- 
pecially to Apollo. The spoils of war were often thus consecrated, 
ax^oOiviaj with shields and arms. Frequently the articles dedicated 
to the gods were marked by inscriptions stating the occasion and cir- 
cumstances of their dedication. From the custom here described, 
arose the great riches of some of the Grecian temples. 

The temple of Apollo at Delphi, particularly, became in the coarse of years 
possessed of immense wealth. See Mitford^s Hist Greece, Ch. 37. Sect. 1. Ch. 
38. Sect 1. Ch. 39. Sect 5,'^BancrofV» Heeren. p. 201. 

§ 29. In addition to the worship rendered the gods, there was a 
worship of the heroes as demi-gods (§ 16), which however was nei- 
ther so general, nor attended with so much ceremony. These had no 
festivals, properly speaking, but an annual funeral solemnity (fVayttf- 
fta), and were viewed as tutelary guardians of their country, tribe, or 
family. On these solemnities, the drink offerings {xoai) were jn com- 
mon practice; not only wine was used for the purpose, but often milk 
and even blood. Sometimes victims were slain, and various offerings 
presented, and from these a trophy {t^oftawv) or a funeral pile, was 
constructed. In some cases, the first fruita of the season were offer- 
ed. The usual place of such solemnities was the tomb of the hero, 
in whose memory they were held, near which it was customary to 
erect an altar; often also to make a pit, or hole (jSod^oj, jiaxapoj), which 
had reference to their dwelling in the under world. 
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$ 30. Faneral solemnities were generally a part of the religiouB 
nsages of the more ancient Greeks. These commenced immediately 
on the death of an individual, in the formal closing of his eyes ((rvy- 
^a^Uw 'Toy; 6^aii/Aov()» a ceremony usually performed by the near^ 
est kinsman. The corpse was then washed and anointed, clothed in 
a white linen pall and placed on a s6rt of bier (xixf^ov, t^cf^). 
Around this the kindred and friends of the deceased raised the funeral 
lament, which was often expressed in song by persons employed for 
the occasion, and accompanied by mournful notes of the flute. The 
mourners also testified their sorrow by plucking off their hair, and 
casting il upon the corpse^ These ceremonies were continued, not 
always the same length of time, sometimes three, sometimes seven 
days, and oflen a greater number. 

$ 31. The burning of the corpse was a custom peculiar to the 
Greeks, as the Egyptians and the Persians used to inter their dead* 
In the earliest times interring was practised by the Greeks, although 
Homer speaks only of burning. After the completion of th^ be- 
wailings just described, the corpse was borne on a bed or bier to the 
appointed place, where a funeral pile (Kv^a) was erected. Near this, 
funeral sacrifices were slain. Upon the pile were placed various ob- 
jects, which had been particularly valued by the deceased, even ani- 
mals, and sometimes human beings previously put to death. During 
the burning, the attendants uttered their wailings and funeral chants. 
The flame was finally extinguished by pouring on some liquid, and 
the ashes or remaining bones were collected by the nearest relative, 
and deposited in an urn, which was buried in the earth. The place 
of interment was marked by stones and a mound (;t<^/«a)« on which 
was commonly raised a pillar, (tfi'^x^), or other monument, witl^ an in- 
scription. The ceremonies were ended with a funeral repast (yexpo- 
httnvw^ «c^»3c»#(yor). Sometimes games were celebrated in honor of 
the deceased. 

$ 32. In speaking of the religious customs* of the Greeks, we 
should notice their regard to oracles, and to divinations. Ijlie most 
ancient of the oracles was that of Dodona; that of Delphi was still 
more celebrated, and also of early origin. The practice of divination 
aad the interpreting of signs was a busraess of the priests in particu- 
lar. It was done, partly by observing accidental occurrences, as the 
flight of birds, or the breaking of thunder, in both of which the right 
side indicated good fortune, the observer having his fisiee directed to 
the north; and partly by consulting the entrails of victims. Sneezing 
was regarded as a favourable prognostic. We may mention also the 
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prophetic interpretation of dreams, and the belief of the nmltitiide in 
magic, and in bodily metamorphoses, .wiiich they supposed to afford 
various means of aid and protection. 

The religious festivals were numerous and attended with varbus 
ceremonies. — But on each of the topics mentioned in this section, we 
shall speak more particularly again (§§ 70 — 77). 

(2) Civil Affairs. 

$ 33. It has been already remarked (§ 5.), that the first inhabit- 
anta of Greece lived in a dispersed state, without civil culture or any 
social compact. The family relations, the authority of the parent over 
the child, of the husband over the wife, exhibited the only traces of 
government. Phoroneus, a son of Inachus, is mentioned as the first 
author of association for civil purposes. Gradually the Greek tribes 
began to select leaders, who were called kings (/Jatfaetj), however 
limited might be the extent of their dominion or authority. The 
choice most generally fell upon such as had rendered to their tribe or 
country some distinguished and meritorious service; and then the 
dignity became hereditary, a thing rather rare, however, in the ear- 
lier ages. Sometiihes the choice was determined by consulting an 
oracle, and in such case the authority was viewed as the more right- 
ful, and as sanctioned by the gods. 

On the subject of the civil affairs of the early Greeks, we inaj refer to F. W, 
TittmanrCs Darstellungr der griechisch. StaatsverfasBungen, Leipz. 18^. 8^ — 
Mitfmrd, Ch. ii. Sect. 2. Ch. iv. Sect 4. 

§ 34. The kingly power, in the first ages, was far from being 
despotic, or unlimited; the leaders and princes being bound by cer- 
tain laws and usages. The principal duties of these chiefs were^ 
to command in war, to settle disputes between the people, and to 
take care of the worship of the gods. Valor, love of justice and 
zeal for religion were therefore reckoned among their most important 
excellencies. For their honor and support, a portion of the lands 
was assigned, the cultivation of which they superintended themselves. 
Certain taxes or imposts were also paid to them, which were in- 
creased in time of war. The signs of their office were the sceptre 
and diadem. The former {(tx^ftt^ov) was usually of wood, and in 
length not unlike die lance; the latter {StdBf^fia) was a sort of ban- 
deau or head-band, rather than a proper crown. The general cos- 
tdme of these kings was distinguished by its richness, and was com- 
monly of a puqple colon 

§ 35. The court and retinue of the first kings was very simple 
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. and unimposing. In war, they^ usually had by their side a friend, 
vrho served as a kind of armor-bearer. Both in war apd peace, they 
employed heralds (xri^vxti) in the publication and execution of their 
orders. The heralds also imposed silence, when the chiefs wished 
to come forward and speak in an assembly. The same officers as- 
sisted in religious ceremonies, and were present in the forming of 
treaties. — The kings also selected councillors, of the ^ost distin- 
guished, experienced and brave of the people; and in cases of doubt 
or difficulty, held with them consultations and formal assemblies, in 
which the speaker was accustomed to stand and the rest to sit. Both 
public and private affairs were discussed in these assemblies. 

§ 36. The courts of justice were in public places; and the whole 
assembly usually presented the form of a circle. The judges sat upon 
seats or benches of stone; the men selected for the office were such 
as were much respected on account of age and expeiience. They 
bore in their hand a sceptre or staff. The cause was stated orally by 
the contending parties themselves, and by them the witnesses were 
brought forward. The kings or chiefs presided in these judicial as- 
semblies, sitting on an elevated seat or throne. For a period, equity 
and precedent or usage formed the basis of all decisions; but after- 
wards the courts had for their guide particular laws and statues, 
which were first introduced by Phoroneus, and more extensively by 
Cecrops. 

§ 37. As the laws in the more ancient times were few and simple, 
so were the punishments. But few crimes were made capital. TMur- 
der was commonly punished by banishment, either voluntarily sought 
by the murderer, or expressly decreed by public sentence; its dura- 
tion, however, was but a year, and even this could sometimes be 
commuted for a fine. The privileges of asylum belonged only to the 
author of accidental, unintentional homicide. Adultery was punish- 
ed severely, commonly with death. Robbery and theft were very 
firequent in the early times of Greece, and originally were not consid- 
ered as criminal, while the right of the stronger was admitted, espe- 
cially if shrewdness and cunning were united with the theft. Nothing 
therefore was aimed at but to recover what had been taken, or to m-^ 
flict vengeance by a corresponding injury. Afterwards, however, par- 
ticular punishments were imposed for these offences. 

§ 38. In as much as the inhabitants of Crete were connected with 
the Greeks by their having a common language, it is important to 
mention the Cretan laws, which were introduced by Minos. They 
are said to have been the most ancient written code, and were after- 
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wardu token by Lycargus as models. Military valor and union amdng 
Ihe people seems to have been their great aim; every ordinance of Mi« 
nos was directed to promote strength of body, and to cultivate social 
attachment between the members of the state. In order to impart 
greater dignity and authority to his laws, he brought them forward as 
having been revealed to him by Jupiter. But the moral culture was 
not greatly advanced by institutions having their primary and chief 
reference to a state of war. 

$ 39. In the progress of time, the form of government among the 
Greeks underwent many changes, and at length became wholly deqio- 
cratic. The most celebrated of the states were Athens and Sparta. 
Of these in particular a few important circumstances respecting their 
government in the moie early ages are here to be mentioned. 

Athens was originally governed by kings.' The power of these 
kings was more unrestrained in war than in peace. After the death 
of Codnis (1068 B. €.), it became a free state. The chief authority 
was given to officers styletl Arckans^ who ruled for life. Thirteen 
ArchoM of this description succeeded each other, all descended from 
the family of Codnis. After the time of these (752 B. C), the office 
of Archon ceased to be for Hfe, and was limited to ten years, and was 
held by a single person at a dme. After a succession of seven Ar- 
chons of this kind, the office was made annual (084 B. C), and nine 
Archons were appointed to rule jointly, not all, however, of the same 
rank. — The civil government experienced changes under Draco, and 
. others still greater under the distutgnished legislator Solon, and in 
after times. 

$ 40. Sparta was also originally governed by kings. Eurysthenes 
and Prodes, the two sons of Aristodemus (one of the Heradidn that 
invaded Pelqponnesus) reigned join^y, but not harmoniously. Under 
their descendants the kingly office lost much of its authority. Lycur- 
gus> tiie famoM Spartan lawgiver, changed greatly the form of gov- 
ernment; it did not become democratical, neither was it, properiy 
speaking, aristocratical. Two kings remained at the head, and a sen- 
ate was established consisting of 28 men, who were above 00 years 
of age. Hiere was also the body of 5 Ephori, appointed annually. 
Hie peoi^e themselves likewise had some share in tfie administration 
of the state. Notwithstanding many internal divisions and disturb- 
ances, this state enjoyed a long period of comparative rest and liberty. 
This it owed very much to the wise regulations of Lycurgus, the salu- 
tary influence of which was aided by the limited territory and moder- 
ate population of l4aced«mon. 
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$ 41, One of the most effectual means of advancing the 6reeks 
was their commerce and the navigation connected with it. In the 
earliest times, commerce consisted chiefly in barter and reciprocal ex- 
changes of native products, the use of gold not being introduced. After- 
wards pieces of metal of different values were employed. Navigation 
became more common after the Trojan war, and ^gina first turned 
it to the advantage of commerce. Corinth and Rhodes became most 
distinguished in this respect. The commerce of Athens finally be- 
came something considerable; that of Lacedaemon on the other hand 
always remained comparatively unimportant. — On the whole, it is 
worthy of remark, that the extension of commerce and maritime inter- 
course had an important influence upon the civil and moral culture of 
the Grecian states. Cf. P. I. § 40. 

** Commerce, in the Homeric age, appears to have been principally in the hands 
of the Phenicians. The carrying trade of the Mediterranean was early theirs, 
and Sidon was the great seat pf manufacture. The Greeks were not without 
traffic carried on by sea among themselves; but the profession of merchant had 
evidently not in Homer's time that bonorablo estimation which yet, according to 
Plutarch, it acquired at an early period in Greece^ While it was thought not un- 
becoming a prince to be a carpenter to supply his own wants or luxuries,, to be a 
merchant for gain was held bat as a mean employment: a pirate was a'niore re- 
spected character. 

Navigation had been much practised, long before Homer, in small open ves- 
sels, nearly such as are still common in the Mediterranean; and the poet gives no 
hint of any late advancement of the art The seas, indeed, which nearly sur- 
round Greece, are singularly adverse to improvements upon that vast scale which 
oceans require, and which modern times have produced. Broken by innumera- 
ble headlands and islands, with coasts mostly mountainous, and in some parts of 
extraordinary height, the Grecian seas are beyond others subject to sudden and 
violent storms* These united circumstances, which have made the Greeks of 
all ages excellent bqatmen, have contributed much to prevent them from becom- 
ing seamen. The skill and experience of the pilots in the modern sense of the 
terra, are constantly wanted; the science of the navigator is of little avail; even 
the compass is comparatively useless in the JBgean. The Mediterranean vessels 
DOW, not excepting the French, which are mostly navigated by Mediterranean 
sailors, never keep the sea there but with a fair wind. The English alone accus- 
tomed in all their surrounding waters, to a bolder navigation, commonly ven- 
ture in the Archipelago to work to windward. Sails were used ki fair winds in 
Homer*8 time; but the art of sailing was extremely imperfect. The mariner's 
dependence was his oars, which no vessel was without For in seas so landlock- 
ed, yet 80 tempestuous, the greatest danrer was to the stoutest ship. Light ve<«- 
sels, which with their oars could creep along the coast, watch the weather, make 
way in calms, and, on any threatening appearance, find shelter in shoal water, or 
upon an open beach, were what Grecian navigation peculiarly required. Thet 
Phenicians, for their commerce, used deeper ships, accommodated to their niore 
open seas and longer voyages," Mitford, 

(3) Military Affairs. 

§ 42. Military prowess was esteemed by the early Greeks as of 
the greatest merit, and was therefore an object of universal ambition. 
The first inhabitants were* distinguished for their warlike inclinations 
and habits of iife» altliough their wars were conducted without much 
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method or discipline. They were constantly in arms, not only to de- 
fend themselves and their property, but to attack and plunder others* 
Thus they perpetrated violence, murder and devastation in the ex- 
treme. It needed but a trifling occasion to excite a general, long, and 
bloody war; the seige of Troy furnishes a striking example. In such 
' cases, several chiefs and people, som(Btimes of very distant provinces, 
united as in a common cause. 

On Grecian railitarj affairR, see /. 71 K iVa«t*« Einleitung in die griechischen 
Kriegsalterthamcr. Stuttg. 1780. 8. a valaable work on the general subject — 
Also O. O. 8, KSpke^ tkher das Kriegsweisen der Griechen ioo heroischen Zeital- 
ter ^c fieri. 1807. 8.— Aftt/orcTs Hist Ch. iL Sect 3. 4. 

$ 43. The Grecian armies consisted, partly of footsoldiers and in 
later times of horsemen, partly of such as were borne m chariots. The 
footsoldiers were distinguished as light armed {<^aun) and heavy armed 
(o^f <u). The Thessalians were early and especially celebrated for 
their cavalry (initsli). Still more ancient was the use of war chari- 
ots, which were employed by the heroes of Homer. Two horses, 
sometimes three, were attached to these chariots; each contained two 
warriors, one of whom guided the horses {ffvu>xof)f while the other 
pointed out the direction (vo^cutfaf*;;), discharged arrows, hurled 
missiles from a sling, or fought with short arms, and when the action 
was close sprang from the chariot {Sv^^oij. Notwithstanding the in- 
convenience of these vehicles in battle, they were in use for a long 
time, before cavalry came to be generally substituted in their pla^. 

$'44. The weapons of the Greek warriors were of two kinds, 
de/msive and offensive. Among the /ormer (dxe|«*'r«7^, te^o^^/iofa,) 
was the helmet (xvrc);, x^dvou Ksc^«<^a9uua, xo^i) made of hide or 
leather and adorned with a crest of hair or tufUi of feathers (^axo;, 
Xo^o(), and attached to the neck by a strap {ox^vi) ; — the breaaUplate^ 
(tfw^at) commonly made of brass, sometimes of leather or linen ; — 
the girdle (^loyij), mostly of brass and encircling the lower part of the 
body;--^the greaves {xv^nuhsi) of brass or some more precious metal; 
— ^and the shield {ws^iii usually round, made of bullock's hide, and 
used for Ihe protection of the whole body (Of. $ 139). The shield 
was often adorned with figures, but not as much so as Hesiod repre- 
sents the shield of Hercules to have been, and Homer that of Achilles. 

Homer*8 description of the shield of Achilles (II. zviii. 478) is considered as 
one of the finest passages in the Iliad. A delineation and model of the shield 
was formed by the celebrated artist, Flaxman^ and several oasts were made in 
silver gilt, bronze and plaster. Cf. FtUon^i Iliad, I^otes. 

§ 45. The offensive weapons were, the spear (jo^) commonly 
made of the ash tree (fuXti^), and of different lengths and forms ac- 
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cording as it was designed for combat more or less close;— >the sword 
(tbVO' ^^® ^^^ ^^ which hung from the shoulders;— -the bow (tolof) 
usually of wood, witli a string (vtv^w) of twisted horse-hair or of 
hide; — the arrows (j^iui U6ti) of light-wood, pointed with iron, and 
winged (stc^onf wf) wit!) feathers; — the jave/in (oxofrtov) of various 
lengths and forms; — and the sling {ttftv^n) of an oval shape with 
two leatiiem strings attached to its ends, by means of which arrows, 
stones and leaden balls (/ioXv/3dvMM) were huiled against the foe. 

The spevr ased for cloae combat was called li^ l^mnh^ that Ibr a distance 
wiikrh', the point, lernoed iiXf^ ^'^ always of metal. ^mt^Mmn was the name 
given to Uie box or cate, in which the spears were depopited when not in use. 

$ 46. Most of the weapons of the ancient Greeks were made of 
brass or copper, wh^ch seems to have been used earlier than iron (P. 
I. $ 10), and was often used after the introduction of iron. For defen- 
sive armor in>n was afterwards generally preferred. For the cuirass 
or breast-plate, the greaves and the shield, tin or lead was sometimes 
used. To adorn (he weapons wiUi gold was considered as too extra- 
vagant and ostentatious. Yet they endeavoured to give their armor 
the highest degree of brightness, not only for the sake of beauty, but 
to inspire fear in tlie enemy. On the shield they had a sort of field- 
badge, or military emblem, usually in bas-relief, the image of some,' 
god, or animal, especially the lion. The borses also were ornament* 
ed with much care. 

Respectinjjf tbe military apjMiel little is ascertained. I^corgns directed the 
LaeedflBmonians to clothe their soldiers in scarlet.— The Greek soldiers usually 
carried their own provisions, consisting chiefly of salt meat, cheese, olives, on- 
ions &C. For this purpose each one had a vessel made of wicker with a leQg 
neck, called y&kim. RAinamn^ p. 349. 

§ 47. In coooection with the affairs of war, it is proper to notice 
the uf«e of ships or vessels, which tlie Greeks in early times employ- 
ed par'Jy in piracy, partly in transporting armies, and partly in actual 
combat In later times the naval battles of the Greeks were frequent 
and celebrated. Their first ships were long (/fox^at), and moved by 
•oars. The number of rowers was various, often very considerable. 
Originally there was but a single rank on each side; afterwards, as 
the ship was huilt higher, another rank of rowers was added; vessels 
of the latter kind were called d^K^o^a, those of the former ftopoM^ottih 
also fMv^zis, Ktu^tti. At a later period they were built with three 
tiers or ranks, v^M^^ct;, which continued to be the most common form, 
although there were vessels with four, five and six tiers, and some- 
times even more. 

It was early customary to place upon ships certain images and 
signs, from which they were named. The ship commonly bore the 
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image or statue of some god, to whose protection it was especially 
entrusted. In the capture of a vessel, the first object of a victor waa 
to plunder this image^ and place it as a trophy in his own ship. ^ 

§ 48. The Greeks early practised in war the forming of regular 
camps. Their compass and extent were such as not only to include 
the whole army, but also the ships, which after the landing of the 
troops were drawn upon the, dry land. It was customary to surround 
the camp with a wall or ramparts with towers and breast-works. Be- 
fore the wall was a fosse or ditch, guarded with pointed stakes. For 
the principal officers separate tents were erected, of wooden frames, 
covered with skins. During the night, sentinels were stationed on 
guard, and beacon fires were kindled. Spies and scouts were sent out 
from both parties, when hostile camps were placed against each other. 

* Tents like those now in use seem to have been a late invention. The ancients, 
on desultory expeditions and in marching through a country, slept with no sheU 
ter but their cioak^, as our light troops often carry none but a blanket; when 
they remained long on a spot they hutted. Achilles* tent or hut was built of fir, 
and thatched witli reeds; and it seems to have had several apartments. {II, xxiv. 
488. ix. 659).' Mitford, - 

§ 49. The order of battle was either to place the war chariots in 
front and the infantry in the rear, or to give the latter the front, and 
support them by the chariots from behind. The whole army was 
drawn into close array, although arranged in distinct divisions. On 
the commencement of battle they implored the aid of the gods, and 
made vows of grateful returns. Then the generals exhorted the sol- 
diers to valor, and proceeded to set an example. The onset was usu- 
ally accompanied with loud shouting and clamor to inspirit each other 
and intimidate the foe. The wounded were healed with care, having 
nursing and medicine; but the slain of the enemy were left unburied, 
or their corpses even exposed to insult, unless their burial was agreed 
upon in some express stipulation. 

§ 50. The spoils taken in battle consisted partly of arms, which 
the captor either appropriated to his, own use, or dedicated to the gods, 
and pardy in other utensils and precious articles, which, together with 
their owners, became the property of the victor. By means of a 
ransom, however, die spoils, as well as t}\e prisoners, could be redeem- 
ed. After battle, the remaining booty was often divided among the 
soldiers by lot; the general, however, always received his portion 
first and without lot. Those, who had distinguished themselves by 
valor, also received prizes and rewards, by the promises of whicht 
the generals often stimulated their troops before the action. 

* We find that, so early as Homer*s.time, the Greeks had improved considera- 
bly upon tflat tumultuary warfare alone known to many barbarous nations, who 
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yeX have prided themselves in the practice of war for successive centuries. 
Several terms used by tlicpoet, together with his description of marches, indicate 
that orders of battle were in his time regularly formed in ranks and 61es. Steadi- 
ness in the 8oldier> t|iat foundation of all those powers which distinguish an 
army from a mob, and which to this day forms the highest praise of the best 
troops, we find in great perfection in the Iliad. **The Grecian phalanges,** says 
the poet (iv. 427), ** marched in close order, the leaders directing each his own 
band. The rest were mute : insomuch that you would say in so great a multi- 
tude there was no voice. Such was the silence with which they respectively 
watched for the word of command from their officers.** 

* Considering the deficiency of iron, the Grecian troops appear to have been 
very well arm^ both for offence and defenoe. Their defensive armor consisted 
of a helmet, a breastplate, and greaves, all of brass, and a shield, commonly of 
bull*s hide, but oflen strengthened with brass. The breastplate appears to have 
met the belt, which was a considerable defenoe to the belly and groin : and with 
an appendant skirt guarded also the thighs. All tqpfether covert the forepart of 
the soldier from the throat to the ancle ; and the shield was a superadded protec- 
tion for every part. The bulk of the Grecian troops were infantry thus heavily 
armed, and formed in close order, many ranks deep. Any body, formed in ranks 
and files, close and deep, without regard to a specific number of either ranks or 
files, was generally termed a phalanx (It. iv. 332. vi. 83). But the Locrians, 
under Ollean Ajajc, were all light-armed ; bows were their principal weapons, 
and they never engaged in close fight (xyx^f'^X^)' 

* Riding on horseback was yet little practised, though it appears to have been 
not unknown (II. xiii. 723). ^me centuries, however, passed before it was gener- 
ally applied in Greece to military purposes; the mountainous rus^gedness of the 
eountry prevented any extensive use of cavalry, except among the Thessalians, 
whose territory was a large plain. But in tl^ Homeric armies no chief was 
without his chariot, drawn generally by twos sometimes by three horses ; and 
these chariotsof war make a principal figure in Homer*s battles. Nestor, form- 
ing the army for action, composes the first line of chariots .only. In the second 
he places that part of the infantry, in which he has least confidence ; and then 
^ms a third line, or reserve, of the noost approved troops. 

* The combat of the chiefs, so repeatedlv described by Homer, advancing to 
engage singly in fh>nt of their line of battle, is apt to strike a modern reader 
with an appearance of absurdity perhaps much beyond the reality. Before the 
use of fire-arms that practice was not uncommon, when the art of war was at the 
greatest perfection. Cassar himself gives (De Bell. Gall. v. 43.), with evident 
satisfaction, a very particular account of a remarkable advanced combat, in 
which, not generals indeed, but two centurions of his army engaged. The Grecian 
chiefs of the heroic age, like the knights of the times of chivalry, had armor 
probably superior to that of the common soldiers ; and this, with tlie additional 
advantage of superior skill, acquired by assidaons practice amid unbounded 
leisure, would make this skirmishing much less dangerous than on first consider- 
ation it may appear.* — Mitford, Ch. ii. Sect 3. 

* Another practice common in Homer*stime is by no means equally defensible, 
but on the contrary marks great barbarism ; that of stopping in the heatof aetion 
to strip the slain. Oflen this paltry passion for possessing the spoil of the enemy 
superseded all other, even the most important and most deeply interesting objects 
of battle. The poet himself (IL v. 48. vi. 67,) was not unaware of the danger 
and inconvenience of the practice, and seems even to have aimed at a reforma- 
tion of it. We find, indeed, in Homer*s warfare, a remarkable mixture of bar- 
barism with regularity. Thoagh the art of forming an army in phalanx was 
known and commonly practised, yet the business of a general, in directing its 
operations^ was lost in the passion, or we may call it fashion, of the great men to 
aigrnalize themselves by acts of personal courage and skill in arms. Achilles 
and Hector, the first heroes of the Iliad (xviii. 106. 252.), excel only in the char- 
actcr of fighting soldiers: as generals and directors of the war, they are inferior 
tp many. Ind^d, while the fate of the battles depended so much on the skir- 
mishing of the chiefs, we cannot wonder that the prejudice should obtain which 
set the able arm, in vulgar estimation, above the able head. But the poet obvi- 
ously means to expose the absurdity and mischievous consequences of that pre- 

I 
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judice, where he makes Hector (U. xxii, 99.V in a late repentance, acknowledgre 
the superior abilities of Polydanias. Yet Homer's own idea of the duties of an 
officer, though he possessed tery extensive and very accurate knowledge both of 
the theory and practice of war of his own age, was still very imperfect*^-i&. 

$ 51. At the end of war the conquered party either submitted 
wholly to the dominion and laws of the conqueror, or a peace was 
made upon certain conditions. This was effected through legates, 
fully commissioned for the purpose. In forming a treaty of peace, 
various ceremonies were observed, partly of a religious character. A 
victim was slain, of which however no meal was made, but its flesh 
was cast aside ; libations were poured out ; the parties joined hands 
in pledge of good faith and called upon the gods as witnesses of their 
covenant, and as avengers of its violation, especially upon Jupiter, 
whose thunderbolts were an object of terror to the perjured. The 
restoration of plunder was generally a preliminary requisition ; and 
the conquered party was oflen compelled to pay a sum of money as a 
fine or indemnification. — Sometimes the whole war was terminated 
by a single combat, the parties agreeing to abide by its issue. 

(4) Domestic Affairs. 

$ 52. Since social life was but gradually introduced in Greece, it 
is not to be expected, that the earliest ages should exhibit much refine- 
ment in what pertains to domestic affairs. During the heroic ages 
their mode of living was nearly as rude as their morals. Their 
principal meat was the flesh of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and deei', 
which they were accustomed to roast. The flesh of birds and fish 
was more seldom used. The most common food was milk, fruit and 
vegetables. The first and most common drink was water ; wine, 
however, was in frequent use ; but, generally, mingled with water. 
Large drinking- vessels were employed at their repasts. Ordinarily 
they had two meals a day, at mid-day and evening, and in the earlier 
times it was the Greek custom to sit at table, not to recline. The 
number of persons at one table was seldom greater than ten. 

It was a proverb, ascribed to Tlieognis (P. II. § 31). that the persons at a so- 
cial repast should not be less in number than the Graces, nor more than the 
Muses. — The Roman Varro is said to have enjoined this rule, respecting the 
proper number at a repast {Gell, ziii. 11). Adam. 

* Homer mentions three different sorts of seats ; (1) 9{<^(ec. which contained 
two persons, commonly placed for those of mean rank ; (2) d^^ac, on which 
they sat upright having under their feet a footstool termed B^thvq ; (3) xXt^-^, 
on which they sat leaning a little backwards.* Robinson, 

§ 53. Social repasts or banquets^ were often held, being occasioned 
by public solemnities, festivals, religious celebrations, marriages and 
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the like. Sometimes they were made at th& common expense of the 
guests (e^ayo(,cf. Odyss, i. 226); such entertainments, however, were 
viewed as of inferior rank. The feasts upon victims offered in sacri- 
fice have been mentioned ($ 27). 

At table the guests sat according to a definite order. The begin- 
ning was made by washing the hands. In early times a separate 
board ^as placed for each guest, and his portion of food thus divided 
to him. Wine was brought by youthful attendants, and the guests 
often drank to each other, and reciprocally exchanged cups. They 
endeavored to heighten the joys of the banquet by conversation and 
wit, and also by songs and instrumental music. Cf. P. L § 68. 

§ 54. TTie dress of the early Greeks was longer, and' more ample, 
and more completely covered the body, than that of later times. Next 
to the body they wore a long robe or frock (jtt*wv)» which was kept in 
place by a girdle, and over this a cloak (xikiuva) of thicker materials, 
to protect against the cold. Instead of the latter they sometimes had 
a mantle (to^o^). The women wore also long cloaks or over-gar- 
ments, called «e«xot, often richly embroidered and ornamented. They 
likewise covered their heads, while the men seem not to have done it 
in the earlier ages, except that they wore helmets in war. Shoes or 
socks were not used constantly, but only in going out. In war the 
men wore a sort of boot or greaves (§ 44). 

§ 55. For the sake of cleanliness and of bodily strength, the early 
Greeks practised frequent bathing, and with it united the custom of 
anointing. In bathing they made much use of the sea-water, on ac- 
count of its purifying and strengthening properties. They also had 
warm baths in their houses. After taking the bath they anointed the 
body with oil; costly ointments expressly prepared for the purpose 
were of later invention. They cultivated in every way the growth of 
the hair, long hair being considered as essential to personal beauty 
and dignity. The color most esteemed was yellowish or light brown* 
They were also pleased with frizzled or curled locks, and employed 
artificial means to secure such forms to their hair. 

§ 56. Of the real architecture and arrangement of Greek houses 
in the earlier periods, we do not get an accurate view from the descrip- 
tions of Homer, which, aside from their poetical character, relate only 
4o the palaces or dwellings of distinguished personages. (Gf. P. L $ 
232.) Respecting these we may remark, that they were ordinarilv 
surrounded by some kind of a wall, not very high; between the 
wall and the house itself was the fore court, in which an altar usu- 
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ally stood. Then followed a colonnade, a vestibule, and the main build- 
ing or house, often highly ornameiited without and within; although 
the art of building at this time had not reached by far the perfection, 
which Greek architecture afterwards attained. In the upper part of 
the house was the dining-haU, the sleeping-room, and the women's 
apartment. The roofs were fiat, as in orientai countries, and often 
served as places of resort both by day and by night. 

§ 57. The Greeks cheerfully received to theif houses the stranger, 
and the needy, and the rights of hospitality were held sacred among^ 
them. Jupiter himself was considered as the god and rewarder of 
hospitalify, and the avenger of all violations of its laws, and on that 
aecoum was styled Uivutf (P. III. $ 25). They had no pnbtic inns, 
but travelers found reception with those, who stood related to them 
by ti«s of hospitality. This relation existed not only between parti- 
cular persons, but also between whole cities and communities. Kings 
and distinginshed persons exercised hospitality towards each other by* 
' a sort of common understanding. The external tokens of a welcome: 
reception of guests were joining hands and embracing with a kiss.. 
Sometifines this was accompanied with offering the bath and unction* 
On separating, it was common to unite in a friendly repast, and renevir 
their pledge of mutual friendship over the wine. Valued gifts were 
sometimes bestowed on the departing guest. 

$ 58. In speaking of the occupations of the Greeks, agricuttme 
may be first mentioned. This was their must comn^n pursuit and 
means of living. The boundaries of the fields were marked by stones, 
which served to guard the cultivators against mutual encroachments. 
The culture of the vine and of trees was also an object of attention. 
The raising of catde was a common employment, and a principal 
source of wealth. These employments were not considered in any 
way degrading or ignoble, but were exercised by persons of eminence 
and even by princes. The hunting of wild beasts should also be meit- 
tioned here, as practised in order to secure the fiocks and the fields 
from depredation. In the chase they made use of various weapons, as 
the bow and^arrow, and the spear, with the help of the dog. Fowling 
and fishing were likewise a frequent employment. 

§ 50. The employments of women consisted partly in care of the 
household, partly in spinning, weaving and needle-work, not only for 
their own clothing, but for that of the men also. Grinding, baking, 
cooking and washing were performed by the women. In general the 
female sex among the Greeks was in a state of great, although not 
slavish subjection to the male. There was comparatively little inter- 
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course between the sexes. The women lived chiefly by themselves 
in the apartment assigned to them, the rweMxwy or rwaxhwj which 
was in the interior or upper part of the house (§ 56). Seldom were 
they allowed to go abroad. In later times this close discipline and 
confinement remained in force, and women shared even less than 
previously in the business and pleasures of men. 

R, G. LenZf Geschichte dcr Weiber im heroisehen Zeitalter. Hanov. 1790. 8. 

$ 60. Among the most common amusements of the Greeks were 
music and dancing. The former consisted of vocal and instrumental 
which were always united; and it was designed for instruction as well 
as gratification. Hence music, although in a more extended sense of 
the term (P. I. § 64), was an essential object in education. The lyte 
was the stringed instrument the most in use, and of wind instruments 
the flute was the most common. The former enjoyed the preference, 
because it was more easily accommodated to song, and also lefl the 
performer at liberty to use his voice. 

The subjects of song were chiefly mythical or historical. Music 
was most^generally used at banquets and religious festivals, which 
were also the most common occasions of dancing. With dancing it 
was customary to join various sports and exercises of the body, as 
leaping, running, riding, wrestling, and the like. 

§ 61. Marriage and nuptial ceremonies are to be noticed in con- 
nection with the domestic aflfairs of the Greeks. The dowry of the 
daughter was usually given by the father. It consisted of female or- 
naments, a portion of the flocks and herds, and the like. There were 
no degrees of consanguinity forbidden in marriage, except that be- 
tween parents and children; yet it was considered as highly censura- 
ble for brother and sister to unite. Previous to marriage the consent of 
the parents was to be asked. At the nuptials or wedding, the bride was 
with pomp conducted hoaie by the bridegroom, who had previously, 
according to the common practice, built and made ready a new house. 
In this procession to the house, nuptial torches were borne before the 
newly married, and bridal hymns were sung by a retinue of youths 
and virgins. Dancing usually accompanied the music; and the whole 
was followed by the nuptial feast. A widow seldom contracted a se- 
cond marriage, although it was not expressly forbidden. At least, 
it did not take place until five years or more after her widowhood. 

§ 62. Parents of the better class took special care of the edu- 
cation of tlieir children, both physical and moral. The mother was 
accustomed to nurse her own children, and considered herself freed 

I* 
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from thia duty by no rank or condition. The aid of others in this re- 
spect was sought only in cases of absolute necessity. In subsequei^t 
years the children had particular teachers and overseers, who instruct- 
ed them in bodily exercises, in useful sciences, and in the art of war. 
Cf. P. L § 64, 71. 

On the other hand, also, children considered it a duty to love, re- 
verence, and obey their parents. They rejoiced in a father's bene- 
diction, and considered his curse as the greatest of evils. They en- 
deavored to repay to parents in old age the care experienced by them- 
selves in childhood, a thing, indeed, expressly required by law. They 
looked vpon it as their highest honor, to inflict vengeance on such as 
had injured their fathers. 

§ 63. The slaves {Bovxot) of the Greeks, male and female, were 
persons that had been taken prisoners in war (dfr;tA*a>^'^o$, wvS^dftoBw,) 
or were purchased of others. Slaves of the latter class were not 
common in early times. The introduction of commerce or trade in 
slaves is ascribed to the inhabitants of the island of Chios, at* a later 
period. The master had an almost unlimited power aver his slave, 
extending even to the right of life and death. Sometimes the gift of 
liberty was bestowed. 

Besides the actual slaves, there was a class of day laborers, who 
were accustomed to let their services for hire (0^f <;, fit%dtai)j espe- 
cially in the agricultural and pastoral employments, which were ori- 
ginally so common in (rreece. A retinue of servants for mere display 
or luxury was not indulged in during the period, of which we have 
thus far been speaking. Cf. $ 99 



//. — (ythe later and more flourishing Ages, 
(1) Religious Affairs. 

§ 64. The number of the Grecian divinities increased with the 
advancement of civilization; although the mythology of the. Greeks, 
in its elements, was chiefly of early origin, engendered and fostered 
by the ignorance, superstition and sensuality of the first ages. The 
mythical fictions were enlarged, the modes of rej)resenting the gods 
were varied, the temples, festivals and sacrifices, and all the solemni- 
ties and rites of worship were greatly multiplied. The pomp and 
splendor of their religion became very imposing, especially at the 
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period distinguished for the (ioarishing state of all their affairs. At 
that time the plastic arts were in a great measure devoted to the rep* 
resentation and illustration of religious story, and the ornamenting of 
religious edifices. This circumstance gives additional interest and 
importance to the study of this branch of antiquities. Gf. P« I. §§ 
174, 178, 197, 191. 

§ 65. The temples (^^oo^, ti^d) were still built in a simple taste^ 
yet in greater number and splendor. The interior had commonly 
two parts, of which the innermost was the sanctuary (advf oy,) into 
which the priest only entered. The place, where stood Xhf. statue 
^ or image of the god to whom the temple belonged, was in the middle 
of the temple, called tsfAsvos, commonly surrounded by a guard of 
lattice work or the like, and therefore also termed ot^xo^.^-The altars 
(/3tt/io&) were placed towards the east, and had various forms, round, 
square, or oblong. They were ornamented with horns, partly that 
the sacrificial victims might be bound to them, and partly that suppli-^ 
ants might lay hold of them, when they fled to the altars for refuge. 
Perhaps also they were considered as a symbol of dignity and power. 
The names of the deities, to whom the altars, were sacred, were usu- 
ally inscribed upon them. Altars, as well as temples, were consecrated 
to their proper use with solemn ceremonies, [particularly by anointing. 

Originally the Greeks, like the oriental nations, worshiped on the top of moun- 
tains or hills, where they afterwards first erected their temples. When in the 
common creed the gods were multiplied and assigned to Talleys, riyers, &>c. as 
their appropriate provinces, temples were built in such spots as were supposed 
agreeable to the several gods. More than one deity, however,, were sometimes wor« 
shiped in the same temple; they were then called e-inaot or avwtHiren; and when, 
they had a eommon altar, avfx&«tfM^ Difierent styles of architecture were used 
for different deities; Doric pillars, e. g. for Jupiter, or Mars; Ionic, for Bacchus, 
Apollo, Diana; Corinthian, for Vesta the virgin. 

In the temple, some say at the door, others near the SUvrvt was placed a ves- 
sel of stone or brass {jm^iffAm^m) filled with holy water for the purpose of 
sprinkling those admitted to the sacrifices. The part of the temple before the 
aytxoq was called ^r^o^/uac, that behind it vKtc^S^^fMQ, The outer porch was 
termed tr^oVoXa or ir^vKitKeua, — There also belonged to the temple a treasury (a^ 
;^ii0r) for preserving its own property, or that of others entrusted to it — For other 
particulars respecting the structure of the temples, see P. I. § 234. 

Different gods had altars also of different dimensions; the altar of Jupiter 
Olympus is said to have been 22 feet high. Thejaltars of the terrestrial gods 
were lower than those of the celestial. To the infernal, sacrifices were made 
in pits or trenches (^ 29) uded instead of altars. The nymphs were worshipied 
in caves {Snrpo). Altars were formed of various materials; often of earth, or 
of ashes, as that at Thebes to Apollo j.m'iUq\ sometimes of horn as that at Delos; 
sometimes 4)f brick; often of stone; some were overlaid with, gold (Cf. % 26). 

The statues and offerings to the gods found in the temples have been spoken of 
(§§ 21, 28). Statues called ^ivmr^^ fallen from Jujpiter^ were kept in the most 
sacred part of the temple and concealed from the sight of all but the priests. 

§ 66. The practice of appropriating sacred groves for the honor 
and service of the gods was also retained in later times. Their 
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agreeable shade, as well as^ the stillness reigning in them, was favor- 
Me to pious meditation. Although this use of groves was diminished 
by the multiplication of cities and villages, yet a grove once dedicated 
to the gods remained for ever sacred and inviolable. As well as tem- 
ples and altars, they were safe asylums for offenders, although this 
privilege was conferred upon them only by a special consecration for 
the purpose, and did not belong to all Uie places of religious worship, 
as a matter of course. The privilege of being such asylums or 
places of refuge was sometimes awarded to the statues and tombs of 
heroes. — Certain portions of land and cultivated ground were also 
assigned to the gods, which were likewise called tifUvij, the fruit of 
which was employed in offerings, or fell to the share of the priests. 

The privileges of the sacred temples, as a$ylaj continued until the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, by whom they were chiefly abolished, or greatly abridged {Toe, 
Ann. iii. 60 — ^63,),on account of the abuse of them by worthless villains. 

A particular tract of land, situated between Athens and Megara, was conse. 
crated to Ceres and Proserpine and called *Ojyai. — Trees were also set apart 
and with ceremony consecrated to some god {Theoc, Id. zviii. 43). 

§ 67. The three principal duties of the priests (w^tcj, called also 
u^ov^yM, Bsov^yol, evtai) were sacrifice, prayer, and instruction. 
With these were united sometimes the declaration and interpretation 
of oracles. The requisite qualifications for the preisthood were a body 
free from all defects and blemishes (uxoxx^^^o; axi a^ei^i,) lawful 
birth (yvijfffcoj,) and an irreproachable course of life. ' Upon the rank 
of the god depended the number of the priests, who were employed 
to attend upon him, and who shared each his partof the various func- 
, tions of the service. In every place there was one superior priest, if 
not more {a^x^H^^i^ U^oBv^daxaJkoi, It^o^vtai), charged with the 
oversight of the religious worship in general (d^;^^*^"*^'^)* — '^^^ 
office of the parasites [fta^dcft/toi) was to collect the grain and fruits 
designed for sacrifices {gt^oaoBia /icyoxa) into the store-house appro- 
priated therefor {ho^oo t^tvov), — ^The heralds {xri^xeij were ranked 
among the sacred orders, and also the surperintendents [vaaxo^ot) 
whose business was to cleanse and adorn the temples. 
• The clothing of the priests was usually a long white or purple robe, 
and their head was ornamented, especially at sacrifices, with a fillet 
and a crown of the leaf sacred to their particular god. 

1. Priests holding their office by inheritance (§ 22) were called » l» yiyovt; 
those who received it by let, xXu^wrot; those by election, at^irot or l^^^'^/^^ot. 
Some of the Athenian families, m which the priefithood descended hy inheri- 
tance were the Ev/MoXirt^ai, entrusted with the oversight of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries; n^^uiuci descendants of Ceryjs; the ©avkwl^att descendants of Thaulon. 
There was a sacred family at Argos also, called 'Axio^ogtJoi. — Priestesses (Ji^ 
fM(, ApnTiigai, &Q(ii^uait it^o^rrihf) were taken from noble &milie8. Those 
of Ceres s were termed Mixio-ffai; of Bacchus, Baic;^ai, 0va^c« Uaiyahq. — Some- 
times services connected with the worship of the gods were performed by 
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peraons not properly belonging to the priesthood {ntx^it^f^i^t 'nt U^mavni), 
as e. g. sacrificers {U^tfttti), keepers of the temple and utensils (vAo^^xaJuc), 
stewards or treasurers {rofMUt t5» h^an ;tfii/tA«T«ir).— Priests, who were constant- 
ly in attendance on the gods to o&r the prayers of the people at sacrifices, were 
called n^jff-exoi BtSif. — All who served the gods were mainlined out of the sa- 
crifices and offerings. — At Athens, those entrusted with the care of religion were 
required to render an account of their doings to certain civil officers appointed 
for the purpose^-On the priesthood of the Greeks, see J. JTreuser, Der Hellenen 
Priesterstaat mit vorztlchlich ROcksicht auf die Hierodulen Cl*co3i>vXoi).v Mainz. 
— Class. Journ. zxziz. 350. 

2. Purification has already been mentioned (§ 23) as a rite of great impor- 
tance among the Greeks. At some of their solemnities, the priests and priest- 
esses were obliged to take an oath, that they were duly purified. Every person 
attending the solemn sacrifices was purified usually ^by being washed or sprink- 
led with the water in the m^iffarrii^icv (§ 65). This water was consecrated by 
putting into it a burning torch from the altar, or a branch of laurel (^^n) or 
olive. ^ Purification was also sometimes made by drawing round the person a 
sea-onion or squill (oitiXXa), or a young dog («tuX«f ); sometimes eggs were used 
for the purpose; sometimes the blood of a pig. Some of the terms employed to 
designate purifying are fn^iffaimv^ mn/xAmff$eu, KaAeU^ta^ JLyvifufi IXma-fMq, 
Ayvio-fxif, TiXiT^ &c. — Sometimes in purifications not only the hands, but the feet 
and other parts of the body were washed. 

§ 68. The sacrifices had diflferent names according to the occa- 
sions of them. The thank-offering (aja^Kif«}^ta) was in recognition 
of some favour received, often in fulfilment of some vow made; the 
ixn-offering {Ixaattxa) was inorder to propitiate an offended deity; the 
invocation-offering (pa.tfitf,xak) was presented in case of seeking some 
particular favor. There were other particular sacrifices, which were 
offered in consequence of the specific command of some god {oath 

The beginning of the sacrifice in later times was made by the liba- 
tion (tfTtor&j § 34); then followed the incense, the burning of some- 
thing fragrant (dv/iia/ia); and at length the sacrifice itself, properly 
speaking, or the slaying of the victim {It^ilw.) The principal cere- 
monies have already been mentioned (§ 27.) — ^Persons who had the 
right of being present at a sacrifice were termed a^i^rpjui^ and those 
who had not, /3£^:iot. The latter were called upon by the heralds to 
retire, before the ceremonies commenced. 

Different animals were offered in sacrifice to different gods as has been men- 
tioned in treating of the ancient mythology. One of the principal victims, how- 
ever, was the ox ifiw^)', hence the term ioudvrirv, to sacrifice oxen: those assis- 
tants who slew the victims were called ^ovdin-at. Bulls (rau^oi), sheep (otic) and 
goats (SU)^?) were often offered. The bringing of the victims to the altar was 
expressed by such phrases as v^wayuy ttf BanfAto^ ' or va^aa-rnffat Bvcieiv rots Bot* 
/uoTc; they were often brought adorned with garlands («-Ti/bc/uaT«), and were al- 
ways required to be free froih blemishes (tiXwoi). After the victim was slain 
and cut in pieces, an inspection of the entrails {a-frXetyx^oa-Kvntei) was made by 
the soothsayer {a^Xayxyoa^orrof)^ to ascertain the presages of the future. 

Animals were not demanded as sacrifices from the poor, who were allowed to 
offer cakes of coarse flour {froiraya). 

$ 69. It is pertinent to notice here the solemn oaths of the Greeks, 
in which they called upon the gods to witness the truth or avenge 
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falsehood or injury. They distinguished between the solemn or great 
oath (6 fiiyaso^xoijj and affirmations in ordinary cases. Jupiter was 
considered as especiallly the god and guardian of oaths, and avenger 
of perjury, although oaths were taken in the name of other'gods also. 
It was common, e. g., to swear by the twelve great superior gods {fM, 
didfiaxo fi«ovj). Sometimes they swore by the Gods, indefinitely and 
generally; and' sometimes by inanimate objects, vases, weapons, or 
any article of whicb they made use. Not'unfrequently the oath was 
in the name of living or deceased men, such especially, as had been 
highly esteemed and loved. The oath was usually joined with a dis- 
tinct imprecation of vengeance on the swearer himself in case of 
falsehood; and was sometimes confirmed by a sacrifice, the flesh of 
which, however, could not be eaten. Severe punishments were de- 
creed against perjury (i^w^xta). Yet the Greeks, especially the 
Thessalians, were reproached for this crime by the ancients. At least 
mutual distnist was a characteristic of the corrupt Greeks of later 
times, and among the Romans the phrase Gra?cay2rfc» was synony- 
mous with perfidy. 

Leagues and cove!;iants were confirmed by making^ oaths and slaying sacrifi- 
ces; hence o^Kiari/xntv signifies to enter into covenant. Notwithstanding the 
great perfidiousness of the Greeks, they considered one who kept his oath (Svoe- 
Mc) as of coarse a pious person (fv^-i^qc)* 'Amicq mffrti signifies honewt faith. 

§ 70. The Greek oracles (§ 32) probably took their origin from 
the opinion very early entertained, that the gods honored certain men 
especially the priests, with a particular intimacy. There were sup- 
posed to be two modes of revelation, one immediate by direct inspira- 
tion, and the other mediate, or artificial, which was considered as the 
fruit of great knowledge, experience and observation. Oracles (ar^i?(j- 
f »if ta, fiavttia) were of the first kind. From these the Greeks were 
accustomed to seek, in important circumstances and undertakings, pre- 
dictions of the result (zCV^h^*'^ ^^yca, iiavtsviiata). It' is obvious that 
they could be turned greatly to the advantage of the priests, to whose 
artifice, their existence and support is in great measure to be ascribed. 
The oracular answers were not given in any one uniform manner, btit 
sometimes immediately, as was pretended, from the gods izCv^H'^ 
oAfto^mvot), sometimes through an interpreter {x^ijcftiUK v7to<pij'tix6i), or 
by a pretended dream, or by lot. 

Persons who consulted the oracles were termed Qtovfovot, Bm^oi, xj^no-fjf^pot ; 
the interpreters, x^nTfAo\6yoi. Presents and sacrifices were always requisite be- 
fore consulting ah oracle, which could be done only on appointed days. 

Dr. Clarke (Travels, P. II. Sect, 2. ch. 16) describes a contrivance , which he 
supposes was designed by the artifice of the priests to sustain the system of ora- 
cles. * We found at the foot of the hill of the Acropolis, one of the most curious 
telltale remains yet di^tcovered among the vestiges of pagan priest-craft; it was 
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nothing loss than one of the waeular shrines of ArgoM alluded to bj Pausanie* 
laid open to inspection* like the toy a child has broken in order that he may see 
the contrivance, whereby it was made to speak. A more interesting sight ^r 
modem curiosity can hardly be conceived to exist among the ruins of any Gre- 
cian city. In its original state, it had been a iemfiLe; the farther part from the 
entrance, where the altar was, being an excavation of the rock, and the front 
and roof constructed with haked tUes, The altar yet remains, and part of the 

Jictile superstructure; but the most remarkable part of the whole is a secret sub- 
terraneous passage, terminating behind the altar; its entrance being at a consid- 
erable distance toward the right of a person facing the altai^ and so Cunningly 
contrived as to have a small aperture, easily concealed, and level with the sur- 
face of the rock. This was barely larve enough to admit the entrance of a single 
person; who, having descended ioto the narrow passage, might creep along un- 
til he arrived immediately behind the centre of the idtar; where being hid by 
some colossal statue or other screen, the sound of his voice would produce a most 
imposing effect among the humble Vot iries, prostrate beneath, who were listen- 
ing in silence upon the floor of the sanctuary. We amused ourselves, for a few 
minutes by endeavouring to mimic the sort of solemn farce acted upon these oc- 
casions; and as we delivered a mock oracle, ore roiundo^ from the cavernous 
throne of the altar, a reverberation, caused by the sides of the ;'ock, afforded a 
tolerable specimen of the ' tnll of the godi* as it was formerly made known to 
the credulous votaries of this now-ibrgotten shrine. Tljere were not fewer than 
twenty-Jive of these juggling places in Peloponnesus^ and as many in the single 
province of Baseiia; and surely it will never again become a question amonff 
learned men, whether the answers in them were given by the inspiration of evil 
spirits, or whether they proceeded from the imposture of priests; neither can it 
be urged that they ceased at the birth of Christ; because Pausanias bears testi- 

• mony to their existence at Argos in the second century. Pataan. in Corinth, 
c. 24. p. 165. ed. Kuhnii, 

$ 71. It may be proper to mention some of the most distinguished 
of the ancient oracles. The most ancient was that of Jupiter at Do- 
dona, a city of the Molossi, said to have been built by Deucalion. 
Before his time, however, this oracle, of Pelasgic Origin (Cf. P. I. § 
4 l)t seems to have existed in that place. There was a grove of oaks, 
sacred to Jupiter, and superstition ascribed the actual exercise of the 
- gift of speech and prophecy to the treed themselves, which were thence 
called fUMtixai ^^e^ The priests, called d^cot^f at and StMiot, conceal- 
ed themselves upon and in the trees, when they announced the pre- 
tended declaration of the gods. The sound of a brazen vase, placed 
hear the temple, was also imagined to be supernatural. A fountain in 
the place was likewise celebrated as possessing the wonderful power, 
not only of extinguishing a torch, but of kindling it again. — Less cele- 
brated was the oracle of Jupiter in Crete, in a cave of Mt. Ida ; and 
that of Jupiter Ammon in a desert and almost inaccessible region of 
Africa, chiefly known by the visit to it made by Alexander the Great. 

The oracles in the grove of Dodona were also said to be delivered by doves, 
which arose from the circumstance that the priestesses, who sometimes announc- 
ed them were called in the Thessalian language triXfuu, and mUiah^, — From 
the use of the brazen vessel arose the phrase Att^onaXcv ^cLkMXvt^ applied to talka- __ 
five persons* 

The site of the temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon was discovered by the 
English traveller Browne in 1 792, in the Oasis of Siwa. (Cf. EenntWs Geocrr. 
Syst of Eierod. Sect. 21.) Near it was the famous fountain of the sun. Ijie 
spot was visited by Belzoni in 1816. The ruins of the temple indicate an Egyp- 
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tian origin. — ^Herodotus speaks of four oracles of Jupiter; at Egyptian Thebes; 
at Libyan Ammon; at Dodono; and at Meroe in Ethiopia; and says that the one 
at Tfaebet was the original, 

§ 72. Apollo, the god to whom inspiration and prophecy were con* 
sidered to belong properly, had numerous oracles. The most renown- 
ed was that at Delphi, a city of Phocis, wheie he had also a temple il- 
lustrious beyond all others on account of its treasures, the abundance 
and costliness of the gifts bestowed there. The spot where the an- 
«wer was given, was called Py thium (llv^coy), and the priestess, who 
uttered it, Pythia (ilv^ta), from the surname which Apollo received it 
consequence of killing the serpent Python (nv>«ir). This spot, or 
Ihe site of Delphi, was regarded as the centre of the inhabited earth 
{ifi^axof y^i)* Accordmg tp common tradition this oracle was first 
disclosed by a flock of goats, which, on approaching an orifice on Mt. 
Parnassus, were seized with singular paroxysms of shivering and 
jumping. The sam^ happened to men, who approached this opening. 
This oracle was very ancient, being celebrated more than a hundred 
years before the Trojan war. 

On the origin of the oracle of Delphi, cf. MUfortTM Hist Ch. iii. Sect. 2. Some 
derive the names applied to this oracle and the priestess from the word qrvOio^i, 
'to ivquire or learn; but nu6» appears to have been originally the name of the 
city of Delphi. The immense wealth of this temple has already been alluded to 
(§ 28.) It was adorned with statues and other splendid works of art. Its walls 
were inscribed with salutary moral precepts; among them the celebrated one 
TViSfli etewrir. (P. II. § 169.) Costly tripods were among the gifts consecrated 
to Apollo here. One of the most famous was the golden one presented bv the 
Greeks after the defeat of Xerxes. This was removed by Constantino and placed 
in the Hippodrome of Constantinople upon the * triple heads* of three brazen 
serpents twisted into one pillar. The pillar still remains. {Gibbon^ Ch. 17. p. dO. 
vol. ii.N.y. 1822.) 

§ 73. The tripod {t^utovt XfM7<rf ^^eot), upon which the priestess sat 
in uttering the answers, must be mentioned among the remarkable 
things pertaining to the oracle. It was dedicated to Apollo by the 
seven wise men of Greece, and has been viewed as having a three- 
fold reference, to the past, the present and the future. The Tlvdta 
herself was esteemed as a priestess of peculiar dignity, and was 
obliged to prepare for the functions of her office by many ceremonies. 
In delivering the oracles she appeared to be in the most violent ecstacy 
and convulsion. In the early times, the oracle was commonly cloth- 
ed in the form of hexameter verse; often by a poet employed for the 
purpose. Originally the oracle was consulted but on a single day in 
the year, in a month of the spring, called Bv(yio$ or Uvaioi; afterwards 
inquiry could be made on a certain day of every month. Who- 
ever wished to consult the oracle was required*to make large presents 
and offerings, to put on a wreath or crown, to propose his questions 
mostly in writing, and allow himself to be quali^ed for receiving the 
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'answer by. many mystic rites. The answer was commonly so enig- 
matical and ambiguous (Ao$o$, hence xoiux.$), that it would apply to 
. s^y result that might happen; and whenever it was clear and definite, 
the priests had informed themselves of all the preliminary circum- 
stances and the probabilities respecting the issue. 

The Delphic oracle was suspended at various times, and became 
finally silent soon after the death of the emperor Julian. 

Originally there was but one Pythia at Delphi, but afler it became more fte- 
qnented the number was increased to three^ chosen irom among the uneducated ' 
inhabitants of Delphi, and bound to the strictest temperance and cliastity. They 
officiated by turns, and sometimes lost their lives in the paroxysms of the inspi. 
ration. Those, who pretended to form into sentences their incoherent exclama* 
tions, three in number, were called vf^nrait who always took care to ascertain 
previously much about the history and characters of those consulting the oracle. 
The prophets were aided in the sacrifices and ceremonies, which preceded the 
placing of the Pythia on the tripod, by^t>« priests, called ^^iot, who were under 
a chief called irtaft^f^ — The vt^tnynren were guides to those who visited the tem. 
pie, employed particularly in pointing out to them its curiosities. A great.num- 
ber of persons were required for the various services of the temple and oracle. 

§ 74. There were in Greece various other oracles less celebrated. 
The more important of them were the following; the oracle of Apol- 
lo at Didyma, which was called also the oracle of the Branchidae; 
those of Delos, Abas, Claros, Larissa, TegyraB and other minor cities; 
where answers were also given from Apollo; the oracle of Tropho- 
nius at Lebadea in Bosotia, in a subterraneean cave, said to have been 
the residence of Trophonius, into which inquirers descended, after 
performing solemn ceremonies, in order to receive a revelation of the 
future by dreams or oracles; and the oracle of Amphiararus in the vi-, 
cinity of Oropus in Attica, where the answers were imparted to the 
initiated by dreams. The number of the ancient oracles amounted to 
two hundred and sixty. 

On the subject of oracles, see Van Dale de Oraculis Vet Ethnic. Dissertat. — 
Fontenelle'$ Uistoire des Oracles.— Gf. Rollin, B. x. Ch. 3. (p. 391. vol. I. ed. cited 
§13.) 

§ 75. The pretended revelation of the future <nediately, or by 
means of some system or art of divination (^avrtxij,) was effected in 
various ways. The most important was by theomancy {l^tofiavttui), 
an art possessed by a class of persons, who were called ^eo/ia$'f et$, 
and claimed to be under divine inspiration. This class comprised 
three varieties; some were considered as interpreters of the daemons 
by whom they were possessed, and called 6aifiov6%aj7t^ot or itvdtaifsi; 
others were called ivSwaia^'tcu or ivStaa'ttxot; and enjoyed only the in- 
timations of* some particular divinity; and others still were termed 
ixtff o^ixot, and boasted of high discoveries obtained during a wholly 
supernatural state of mind, which they sought to render credible by 
the pretext of a long trance, insensibility, or sleep. 
K 
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Besides what was termed in general lAramaiiey, there were sercral methods of 
divination, of which the following were the principal. — (1) By dreafn». The 
Greeks iscribed very moch to^dreams as supemat\:y*al, and viewed them either 
as revelations and warnings from the gods or from dnmons, or as pictures and 
images of future* events. The expounders of dreams were called hn^m^lrAh 
wu^oa-Koirei or ini^oXt. Three varieties of the dream are named; xv'iuuirio^fMf, 
when a god pr spirit conversed with one in his sleep; J^a/ua, when one saw a vi- 
non of futore occurrences; oi«i(«c, in which the fViture was set forth by types and 
figures (aXXn^MOf). Dreams were supposed to be sent from the god uf sleep (P. 
lfl.§ 113). A goddess called Brizo (5(i(»y, to sleep) was thought to preside over 
the interpretation of dreams and was worshiped particularly in Delos. Dreams 

which occurred in the morning were most regarded in divination. (2) By 

8acrifice8, This was called Hxeromancy {U^ofAafnia) or Hieroscopy, {U^oa-»owut)* 
It comprehended the observations of many particulars connected with the 
offering of a victim, as portending good or ill. One of the principal things 
was the inspection of the entrails, especially the liver (n^rarotf'xoqrM), and the heart 
The fire of the sacrifice was also noticed (w^ofMimU); likewise the smoke 
(fUMno/MavTSta), the wine (oiVflfutrrtui) and the water (vS^^/uarrtut, vny^arr^). 
There were, in short, various kinds or forms of this divination according to the 
' different victims or materials of the sacrifices and the difiTercnt rites; e. g* there 
was tiXiv^ofjkavrtU, by the flour or meal used, t;^0vofcayT»a, by the entrails of fish- 
es, iocaxoirla^ by eggs. (3) By birds. Those, who observed and interpreted 

omens by birds, were called o^too^ovot, a^tdo/uimtc* Some birds were observed 
in respect to their^tgA((Tayv9'TJ(t;x<0> others in respect to their singing (^'viuutt.) 
Unlucky birds, or those of ill omen, were called t^yXanfAoij pernicious^ utoivrautl^ 
hindering from designed undertakings, and by similar epithets; among this 
class were the hawk, the buzzard, and, except at Athens, the owl; the dove 
and swan, on the other hand, were considered as lucky birds; and the crowing 
of the cock was auspicious. When the observer of the flight of birds was 
watching for omens he looked towards the north, and appearances in the east, 
which was on his Hght^ were considered as favorable; hence the use of hfie^, 
right, to signify fortunate. — Omens were also drawn fixim insects and reptiles, 
and various animals. Toads, serpents, and boars were of ill omen. Bees and 

ants were often thought to foretoken good. (4) By signs in the heavens 

and other physical phenomena. Comets, eclipses and eart^uakes were all «n* 
lucky signs. Thunder ^aud lightning were lucky if observed on the right hand; 
but unlucky if on the left. To be utruck with thunder {^^crnrot) was unlucky; 
in places thus struck altars were erected and oblations made to appease the gods, 

after which none dared to approach them. (5) By lots. The two principal 

modes were those termed ^ri-xofAamU and x\n^of*afrtU ; in the former little 
pieces of paper, having fatidical lines {a^tx*^) written upon them, were drawn 
from un urn, and were supposed to indicate the prospects of the person, by or for 
whom they were drawn out; in the other, various small articles, as beans black 
and white, pebbles, dice and the like, which were all called MXq^M, and were 
considered as being of different significancy, were drawn from an urn or other 
vessel. — Other modes were pa|3J&jt*«vTiitt, by rods, and /StXe/wavTi^, by arrows in 
which the lot was decided by the manner in which they fell from an erect pos- 
ture or from the quiver. Another was by the use of the vl¥a( ayv^ratit^ od 
which certain prophetic verses were inscribed, and the fate was indicated ^by the 

verse on which the dice fell. (6) By magical arts. These were said to have 

originated in Persia among the Magi, fAAyn. A few only of the various modes 
need be named; vnt^a/uavrba, ffHiofAamia and 4'(i^»/uarrfM, in which the dead 
' were supposed to appear or speak; yaa-r^ofjtarrua, in which diemons were imag- 
ined to speak from the bellies of men, or omens were drawn from the appearan, 
ces of water in tlie middle part {yao-t^) of certain glass vessels surrounded 
with lighted torches; KnfOfAamU, in which the performers observed the forms 
assumed by drops of melted wax; there were numerous other modes^ — It is pro- 
per to mention here some of the magical arts, by which mysterious effects were 
supposed to be wrought; as, e. g. ^^/uakim, in which medicated herbs, minerals 
and the like {^i^fjuut^ were used; and ffaa-xayUf vrhieh was a sort of fhscination 
or malign influence which certain persons were supposed to exert.r»— (7) Final- 
ly divination was also made from various things included under jlhe general name 
of omens {evfA0o\a)* One class of these consisted of such as were drawn fi-om 
the person himself, as vaXftoi, pdpitatiims of some part of the system, (UfufiiK* 
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a ringing of the ears, irrag/eMt, sneezings, dE.c. Another class consisted of those 
drawn from objects external to the person; as the meeting of certain objects or 
animals on the ro^d (fiw^« ^-v/K^aXA,) or certain occurrences at home (ri outotf-xo- 
«r<iMr.) Certain words were also ominous, such were called orrai, xXn^ovtc, ^- 
f«a<. The Greeks, especiallj the Athenians, sought to avoid words of ill omen, 
carefully substituting others, as, e. g. 'EvfAnihs mstead of *£{im;i;, and <t»(X«Ti9c 
instead of wxismc. 

' $ 76. The festivals formed an important part of the religious wor- 
ship of the Greeks. Their establishment and support was partly for 
the sake of honoring and supplicating the gods, and commemorating 
persons of merit, and partly for the sake of rest, recreation; union 
and harmony of social feeling. Their number greatly increased 
"with the multiplication of the gods and the progress of luxury and 
wealth; the variety and splendor of the accompanying ceremonies in- 
creased in the same proportion. Especially was this the Case at 
Athens. They were mostly held at the public expense, the means 
being drawn from various sources. 

See JIf. G. Hermann, Die Feste von Hellas historisch — philosophisch bearbei- 
tet und zum erstenmal nach ihrem Sinn und Zweek erleutert. Berlin, 1803.^2. 
Th. 8. 

§ 77^ Some of the most important festivals have been mentioned 

(P. Ill,) in the history of particular gods, under the head of Mytho- 

* logy. A slight notice of them here must suffice. The principal 

out of an almost countless multitude, will be named in alphabetical 

order, and then some particulars added respecting a few of these. 

1*. *Ay^io^y(a, a nocturnal festival instituted in honor of Bacchus. 

'A^«yt«, dedicated to Venus and the memory of Adonis. A^£a, to 

Bacchus and Ceres. *a v^trrifta^ observed at Athens tliree days, also in 

honor of Bacchus. 'a «ra t ou p ia, at Athens, in commemoration of a vic- 
tory obtained by Melanthus, through stratagem, over the Boeotian king Xanthus, 

likewise in honor of Bacchus, and other gods. 'A^po^tVta, a festival of 

Aphrodite or Venus, particularly on the island of Cyprus. B pa vpdf via, 

si^cred to Diana, in Attica, celebrated only every fifth year. A a^vu^opia, 

to Apollo in Bceotia, only every ninth year. a 4 x i a, also to A polk), on 

the Island of Delos, every fifth year, a d ju 4 t p t a, sacred to Demeter or 

Ceres. AtTireXira, an Athenian festival, instituted in honor of Jupiter, 

as tutelary god of the city. a 1 9y u 0- i a, to Dionysus or Bacchus; a greater 

and more solemn festival in the cities; and a lesser one in the country; the 
same that was called by the Romans Bacchanalia, There were innumerable 
forms of this festival. — * Exaro/uCo**, dedicated by the" Argives to Juno, to 

whom they sacrificed a hecatomb on the first" day of this festival. 'e x • w o- i- 

V (a, the most celebrated festival of Ceres, a greater and smaller, connected with 

the well known mysteries. "e p /t^ a < a, a festival of Mercury, in Elis, Area- 

dia and Crete. ' e ^ 1 0- 1 a, a festival of Diana at Ephesus. ^^ h pa t a, a fes- 
tival of Juno at Argos. * H <f» a f «• t • t a, sacred to Vulcan at Athens, and con- 
nected with races with torches. Oi0-/uo<f>opta, the festival of legislation in 

honor of Ceres, at Athens and other Greek cities. k afvua, sacred to Jupi- 
ter and Apollo, almost throughout all Greece, for nine .days. a uicaia, an 

Arcadian festival in honor of Jupiter instituted by Lycaon. Cf. P. III. § 80. 

'o 0- p^« 4>opta, a festival of the Athenians instituted by Theseus, and so called 
from the custom of carrying'branches about on the occasion.— ^n avadiiyaia, 
one of the most solemn festiv^s at Athens, dedicated to Minerva. The lesser 
was celebrated annually; the greater every fifth year. Both were connected 

with various contests and games. n i x «p 1 a, a Thessalian festival dedicated 

to Jupiter, having some resemblance to the Saturnalia of the Romans. 
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'H(» Tet^ a general name applied to solemn sacrifioes, which were brought to the 
gods in the different seasons, with a view to secure good weather. 

2. ' The festival called 'A^^fia was celebaated in most of the cities of Greece, 
The solemnity continued two days. On the first, certain images or pictures of 
Adonis and Venus were brought forth, with all the pomp and ceremonies -used 
at funerals; the women tore their hair, beat their breasts, and counterfeited other 
actions usual in lamenting the dead. This lamentation was called i^muta/A^ 
or ihnr^a, and hence H^maf eiyta signifies the name as *Aliwiriv xXaanr, to weep 
for Adonis; and the songs on this occasion were denominated ^^otdio. With 
the images were also carried shells filled with earth, in which grew several sorts 
of herbs, particularly lettuces; in memory that Adonis was laid out on a bed of 
lettuces. These were called xnvroi, gardens; and hence *A^^t^9f nhrot were 
proverbially applied to things unfruitful and fading, because those herbs were 
sown only so long before the festival as to be green at that time, and were pre- 
sently cast out into the water. The flutes used on this day were called yvyy^uei 
from yiyy^n^t the Phoenician name of Adonis; the music, ytyy^offfAOf; and the 
songs were called yiyy^arra.. The sacrifice was denominated xadf^^a, because the 
days of mourning were ca led by that name. The second day was spent in all 
possible demonstrations of joy and merriment; in memory, that, by the favor of 
Proserpine, Venus obtained that Adonis should return to life, and dwell with her, 
one half of every year. This fable is applied to the sun which produced the 
vicissitudes of summer and winter. Cf. P. III. §47. 

3. » The A t « f u tf-i * were sometimes called by the general name ofogyw, which, 
though sometimes applied to the mysteries of other gods, more particularly be- 
longed to those of Bacchus. They were also sometimes denominated Baie;^iuc 
They were observed at Athens with grfeater splendor, and with more ceremoni- 
ous superstition, than in any other part of Greece; the years were numbered by 
them; the chief arcbon had a share in their management; and the priests who 
officiated were honored with the first seats at public shows. At first, however, 
they were celebrated without splendor, being days set apart for public mirth, and 
observed only with the following ceremonies: — a vessel of wine adorned wfth a 
vine branch, was brought forth; next followed a goat; then was carried a basket 
of figs; and afler all, the phalli. 

' At some of them, the worshipers in their garments and actions, imitated the 
poetical fictions concerning Bacchus; they put on fawns* skins, fine linen, and 
mitres; carried thyrsi, drums, pipes, flutes and rattles; crowned themselves with 
garlands of ivy, vine, fir and other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some imitated Si- 
lenus. Pan and the Satyrs, and exhibited themselves in comic dresses and antic 
motions; some rode upon asses; and others drove goats to the slaughter. In 
this manner persons of both sexes ran about the hills and deserts, dancing ridicu- 
lously, personating men deranged in their intellects, and crying aloud, EvoTJa^m, 
Euet Baxxtt w*Iax;^f,'lo^ax;^f,or *iei Baxp^f. 

' The great festival, ^inva-ia (xtyakA, was sometimes called krtuLi^ or'ra xat* ivrt^t 
because celebrated within the city of Athens, in the beginning of spring; in 
the month £Xa<f»iii9oXid2ir. It was sometimes by way of eminence called A i- 
V u 0- f A, because it was the most celebrated of all festivals, of Bacchus at Athens, 
and was probably the same as t^iwva-ia a^xj^Urt^a. 

* The less, /^mua-ici /utx^A, was sometimes called r» xat* Ay;ou<, because it was 
observed in the country. It was a sort of preparation to the former and greater 
festival, and was celebrated in autumn, in the month noa^tihin or rA/ieirxtMi. 
Some are of opinion thai it was the same as t^ierwia Xnfaikt which received its 
name firom x«wc, a wine press' — Cf. ScbolL ii. p. 5. — P. III. § 39. 

4. * The '£ X i u <r ( V ( A was a solemnity observed by tho Celeans and Philasians 
every fourth year; by the Phenetee, the LacedflBmonians, Parrhasians, and Cretans, 
but more especially by the Athenians, every fifth year, at Eleuns, a borough-town 
of Attica. It was the most celebrated solemnity in Greece, and was, therefore, 
by way of eminence, called ta fAwrh^My tlfe mysteries, and tiXitii. It is said by 
some to hav6 been instituted by Ceres herself, when she had supplied the Athe- 
nians with corn in a time of famine Some say that it was instituted by king 
Ei^iBctheus; and others, by Eumolpus. 

/ It was divided into the /aix^a and fjnyakA fttw-T^e^, lesser and greater myste- 
ries; and then the latter were in honor of Ceres, the former in that of her daughter 
Proserpine. Mm^a fxwrrn^ta^ the lesser mysteries, were observed in the month 
AvOta"rn^iw at Agrae, a place near the river Ilissus; and the /uiy^lXa fAvc^h^f, 
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greater 'mysteries, were celebrated m the mooth B«n)$q/Mui«, at Eleusis, a bo- 
rough.town of Attica, from wfaicfv Ceres was called Eieusinia. In later ages 
the leaser festival was used as a preparation to the greater, in which thej could 
not be initiated till they had boen purified at ^he former. 

' About a year ailer purification at the lesser, they sacrificed a sow to Ceres, 
and were admitted to the greater mysteries, the secret rites of which (with the 
exception of a few known only to the priests) were openly revealed to them; and 
hence they were called i^^n and iiro«-T<u, inspectors. Persons of both sexes 
and of all ages were initiated at this solemnity. To neglect the initiation into 
these mysteries was considered a crime of a very heinous nature, and formed a 
part of the accusation for which Socrates was condemned to death. — All the 
Greeks might claim initiation into the mysteries; but the people of every other 
nation were excluded by an ancient law*; and persons convicted of sorcery or of 
any atrocious crime, and especially if they had committed homicide, even though 
involuntarily, were debarred from these mysteries. 

' The manner of initiation was as follows: — the candidates, being crowned with 
. myrtle, were admitted by night into a place called ftuon-txoc o-mto;, the myHtical 
temple, or /AvrroHitot l^«c, which was an edifice very capacious (P. III.§ 62). 
At their entrance they washed their hands in holy water, and at the same time 
were admonished to present themselves with minds pure and undefiled. without 
which the external cleaimess of the body would not be accepted. Afler this the 
holy mysteries were read to them out of a book called 9-iTg«f<M, fi'om vit^, 
a stone, because the book was only two stones cemented together. Then the 
priest who initiated them, and who was called Zi^o^Mtymc, proposed to them 
certain questions, to which they returned answers. Soon after they beheld 
strange and frightful objects: sometimes the place, in which they were, appeared 
bright and resplendent with light and radiant fire, and instantly was covered with 
pitchy darkness; sometimes a hollow sound was hoard, and the earth seemed to 
groan beneath their feet. The being present at these sights was called avro^Mf 
intuition. They were then dismissed in these words, KoyJ, *0/uvaf. 1'he 
^^ments in which they were initiated were deemed sacred, and efficacious in 
averting evils and incantations.' 

' The hierophantes had three assistants: the first was called Movxo^i torch- 
bearer, to whom it was permitted to marry; the second, wn^v^, the crier; and 
the third o iirt $ttfASt firom his ministering at the altar. * u^e^mt is said to 
have been a type of the Great Creator of all things; Ift^oSj^ec, of the sun; Kn^v(^ 
of Mercury; and o ivi ^wfiaT, of the moon. 

* There were also certain public officers whose business consisted in seeing that 
all things were performed accordii^ to custom. Of these was 0ao-iXtvf the king, 
who was one of the archons, and who was obliged to offer prayers and sac^rifices 
at this solemnity, and to observe that no indecency or irregularity was committed 
during the.fc6tival; four ivt/uiXnTM, curators, who were elected by the people; ' 
and ten persons who assisted at this and some other solemnities, and who were 
called UfoiFMoly from their offering sacrifices. 

' This festival continued nine days, from the fifteenth to the twenty-third day of 
the month BM^^o/Mtd^. During this time it was vmlawful to arrest any man, 
or to present any petition; and they who were found guilty of such practices 
were fined one thousand drachms, or as others i^ay put to death. 

* On the fourth day of the festivaLthey made a solemn procession, in which the 
xaXadioy, holy basket of Ceres, was carried in a consecrated cart, cr9wd8 of per. 
sons shouting as they went, XaT^i, An/bcvTi^, Hail, Ceres. After these followed 
certain women called ici^t9<}>j^i, who carried baskets, in whicli were contained 
carded wool, grains of salt, a serpent, pomegranates, reeds, ivy-boughs, a sort of 
cakes called ^BoXt, poppies, &c. — The fifth was called *H r&v Xa/Avoi^oev hfAt^a^ the 
torch-daj; because the night following the men and women ran about with 
torches m their hands. It was also customary to dedicate torches to Ceres, and 
to contend who could present the largest; and this was done in memory of the 
jovirney of Ceres, who sought Proserpine with a torch lighted at the flames of 
iBtna. — The sixth day was called * icMx^Cy from Iac«:hns, the son of Jupiter and 
Ceres, who with a torch in his hand accompanied the goddess in her search after 
Proserpine. His statue, crowned with myrtle, and bearing a torch, was carried 
from the Ceramicus to Eleusis, in a solemn procession called "lanxof- — On the 
seventh day ivere sports, in which the victors were rewarded with a measure of 
barley, which was the first grain sown in Eleusis. Cfi P. IIL § 62. 

K* 
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5 * The na»«9n»<« was an Athenian feistival in honor of Minerva, Hie protec- 
tress of Athens. It was first instituted by Erichthonias, who called' it 'Adnyata; 
and it was allerv^ards revived by Theseus, when he had united into one city all 
the Athenian people, and by him was denominated na»a&nf»»«. Some are of 
opinion that it was the same as the Roman Quinquatria, At first it continued 
only one day; but it was afterwards prolonged several days, and celebrated with 
great jna^nificencc. 

* There were two solemnities of [this name, one of which was called lAtya\» 
rjetvaQritena, the Great Panathensea, and was celebrated once in five years, begin- 
ning on the twenty-second of Hecatombfieon; the other was denominated Mik^a 
navtfdqyata, the « Less Panathenaea, and was observed every third year, or, as 
some think every year, beginning on the twentieth or twenty-first of Thatgelion. 
In the latter were three games managed by ten presidents, who were elected 
from the ten tribes of Athens, and who continued in office four years. On the 
first day was a race with torclies, in which first footmen, and afterwards horse- 
men, contended, and which Was also observed in the greater festival. The sec- 
ond contention was tvetf^^iet^ eiyaffi a gymnastic excercise in which the combat- 
ants gave proof of their strength or manhood. The place of these games was 
near the river, and was called from the festii^al nava^vaiMv, The third was a 
musical contention instituted by Pericles; the subject proposed was the eologi- 
nm of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and also of Thrasybulus, who had rescued 
the republic from the yoke of the tyrants by which it was oppressed. The poets 
also contended in four plays, which from their number were called TiTpaXoyt*. 
Besides these there was a contention at Sunium, in imitation of a sea-fight. 
The victor in either of these games was rewarded with a vessel of oil and with 
a crown of the olives which grew in the Academy, and which, were called fAOfUt 
from fjioptf death, or from f«ipoc, a part There was likewise a dance called 
Pyrrhichia, performed by boys in armor, who represented to the sound of the 
flute the battle of Minerva with the Titans. No man was permitted to be present 
at 'these games in dyed garments, under a penalty to be imposed by the tiyam^i- 
TUf, president of the games. Lastly a sumptuous sacrifice was offered to which 
every Athenian borough contributed an ox; of the flesh that remained, a public 
entertainment was made for the whole assembly; and at this entertainment cups 
of an unusual size were employed. 

* In the greater festival most of the same rites and ceremonies were observed, 
but with greater splendor and magnific<$nce, and the addition of some other mat- 
ters. In particular, at tliis solemnity was a procession, in which was carried 
the sacred wlirXof, garment of Minerva, This wlwX^, was woven by a select 
number of virgins, who were called i^aamruti^ from I^w, a work, and who 
were superintended by two af the af^<^^oiy and commenced their employment 
at the festival x«Xjef7«, which was on the thirtieth of Pyanepsion, The garment 
was white, without sleeves, and embroidered with gold: upon it were described 
the achievements of Minerva against the ginnts, of Jupiter, of the heroes and 
of men renowned for valor and great exploits; and hence men of courage and 
bravery were said to be «fiot iriirKovy worthy of being portrayed on the garment 
of Minerva. The ceremonies attending the procession with the trfTrXof were 
as fbllowsr-^in the Ceraraieus without the city, was an engine built for the pur- 
pose in the form of a ship, upon wjiich the trkr^o^ was hung in the manner of a 
sail, and which was put in motion 1>y concealed machinery. The wlirXof was 
thus conveyed to the temple of Ceres Eleusinia, and thence to the citadel, where 
it was placed upon Minerva's statue, which was layed on a bed strewed with flow- 
ers, and called vX«x;V« This procession was composed of a great number of per- 
sons of both sexes, and of all ages and conditions. It was led up by old men; 
and, as some say, by old women, carrying olrve branches in their hands; and 
hence they were called ^ce\\a<p6^9t bearers of green boughs. Afler these came 
middle-aged men, who, armed with lances and bucklers, seemed only to respire 
war, and who were accompanied by the /uiroixoi, sojourners, carrying little boat^ 
as emblems of their being foreigners, and therefore called ^xafn^^of, boat-bear- 
ers. . Then followed the women, attended by the sojourners' wives, who were 
called trl;t(t<^ofot, from carrying water-pots in token of servitude. These were 
followed by young men, who sang hymns in honor of the goddess, and who were 
crowned with millet Next proceeded select virgins of high rank, whose fea- 
tures, shape, and deportment, attracted every eye, and who were called xavnfo- 
^01, firom their carrying baskets, which contained sacred utensils, cakes, and all 
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thiiigfl^ necessary for the sacrifices. These utensils were in the custody of one 
who, because he was chief manager of the public processions, was called afxy 
dsotffo;. The virgins were attended by the sojourners* daughters, who carried 
umbrellas and folding-chairs, and who were thence denominated 0>fttaS^4>^pot, um- i 
brella carriers, and ^t^^n^poh seat-carricrs. It is probable that the rear was 
brought up by boys, who walked in coats used at processions, and were called 
vav^afjLMoL The necessaries for this and other processions were prepared in a 
public hall erected for that purpose between the Pirssan gate and the temple of 
Ceres; and the management of the whole business belonged to the vo/Mo^vXaxic* 
who were appointed to see that the ancient customs were observed.* — RoUnaon. 

§ 78. The great public games of the Greeks were also apart of 
their religious customs. They were looked upon as sacred, and were 
originally established in honor of the gods. They were always begun 
and ended with sacrifices. It also entered into their design, and was 
their effect to render religion more attractive by association with sen- 
sible objects, to bring into nearer contact llie several portions of 
Greece, and to stimulate and publicly reward superior talents. — The 
exercises of these games were of five sorts, and had therefore the 
common name lUvtajQ'Kw. They were running, leaping, wrestlings 
throimng the discus, and hurling the javelin, or boxing which some 
put in the place of the contest with the javelin. 

§ 79. The race (5fo/Ao$) was between fixed boundaries, the start- 
ing place (o^cat^, ^ax/56$), and the goal or end {cxoTtoi, tipfia), on a 
piece of ground measured off for the purpose (dvxo^ ataStov), 125 
paces in extent. The racers were sometimes clad in full armor (6^u- 
toSpofioi). — There were also chariot races and horse-races. 

Those, who only ran once over the stadium, were called craiit^^fAM ; 
those who ran over the space doubled (KavXo;), that is, both to the goal and back, 
were called iiAv\o^f&fiioi', those who ran over the space 12 times in going and re. 
turning, i. e. 24 stadia or according to others only 7 stadia (^sXtp^o;), were termed 
)«Xt/o9po/(Aoi. — ^The prize (adxgy, 0fa$s7ov) was commonly mbrely a crown of olive, 
pine or parsley. 

The term xeXjitij was applied to horses which performed in the horse-race sin- 
gle. Two horses were also used, upon one of which the performer {evaffann) rode 
to the goal, and then leaped upon the other. In the chariot-race, two, three, four, 
or more -horses were employed to draw the chariot {.i^fjui^; hence the terms h'Su^i, 
Tcdjiflr^rol, Ts rgetfltf^t, &c. The chariots were sometimes driven over the course 12 
times (^«^£xa>go/MO(). It was an object of emulation among the wealthy to send 
chariots for the race to the public games of Greece. 

§ 80. For the leap (ax^) also boundaries were marked, the place 

from which (/3ttfijf), and the place to which {(fxafifia), it was made 

This exercise was performed sometimes with the hands empty, but 

oftener with metallic weights in them, usually of an oval shape (d\f ^- 

^6i), sometimes with weights attached to the head or the shoulders. 

The distance leaped over was called nttvwv. The point to which the perform- 
ers were to leap was marked by digging the' earth; hence its name from oTi&Trrat, 
The phrase Trnia/f «ing rk Strxet/bc/ufva, applied to signify excess or extravagance^ 
was taken from this exercise. 

§ 81. Wrestling {itdr.vi, xata^f^ttxri) was commonly performed 
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in a covered portico (tvof o;), the combatants being naked, and making 
the most violent exertions to throw each other to the ground. When 
one had done this with his adversary three times (6 f^ui$a$), he re- 
ceived the prize. There were two modes of this exercise, one in the 
erect posture (a^^^oau^), the other in the lying posture in which the 
parties contended rolling on the ground jCavo*XM'o?«a»f). — When wrest- 
ling was united with boxing, it was called Jlayxpaf tor or lIafAfidxio$t. 

Afler the names of the candidates had been announced -by a herald, they were 
•matched by lot For this purpose a silver urn was used containing as many balls 
as there were candidates. The same letter was inscribed on two balls, and those 
who drew the same letter were antagonist^ in the contest In case of an odd num- 
, ber, he who drew the odd lot was called Ii^S^^aci and required to contend with those 
who cdnquered. A competitor confessed his defeat by his voice, or by holding- 
up his finger; hence ZifH laxrvXw became proverbial to signify confess thai you 
are conquered. 

In the strict wrestling, blows were not allowed, nor in boxing was it proper for 
the competitor to throw his antagonist; but in the Pancraiiufit, both modes were 
practised. 

§ 82. The quoit or discus (ficaxosj do%os) was made of stone, brass 
or iron, of a roundish form, and about 3 inches thick. It was thrown 
by means of a thong (xoxwfitoi') passing through a hole in the centre. 
He who threw the farthest took the prize. 

The hurling of. the javelin {pC'^^i, axovti>ati) was practised either 
. with the hand alone, or by means of a thong attached to the shaft. 

Some state that the StVxoc was of stone, and the roXoc of iron; others that the 
former was carefully made and polished, the latter a rough mass of iron; thedi^ 
' ference may have been wholly in their /orwt or shape, — The exercise is said to 
have originated with the Lacedaemonians. 

§ 83. Boxing (?<vy/*^) was performed with clenched fists, around 
which they sometimes bound the cestus (Ifidi), i. e, a thong or piece 
of hide loaded with iron or lead. The chief art in this game was to 
parry the blows of the antagonist, which were usually aimed at the face. 

A The combatant was called nuxrnc, from isrvf , a Jist, The cestus, originally 
^ reaching no -higher than the wrist, was afterwards extended to the elbow and 
sometimes to the shoulder, and at last came to be used both for defence and at- 
tack. T*he exercise was violent and dangerous. The combatants often lost their 
lives, and victory was always dear bought Bruises o^ the face by blows were 
called iiTrwiTM. 

Besides these exercises .of bodily strength and agility, there were at the public 
games of the Greeks contests in music, poetry and rhetoric, of which mention 
has already been made <P. I. §§ 65, 66.) 

$ 84. The four most grand and solemn games of the Greeks were 
the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean, which were called by 
way of eminence Sacred games (oyw^sj Is^ol). 

The first and most distinguished were the Olympic, named from 
the place Olympia in Elis, and dedicated to the Olympian Jupiter. 
By some, Jupiter was considered as their founder; by "others, an ear- 
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]iet Hercules belonging to the Idsean Dactyli; by others Pelops; by 
most Hercules the hero, who was the first victor in all the exercises, 
except in wrestling. They were renewed by Iphitus, a contemporary 
of Lycurgus, about B. C. 888, and afterwards by ChoroBbus, B; C. 
776. Afterwards they were an object of special care to the people of 
Elis. Several inspectors {aswtai,, fto^iovzof) had charge of the ex- 
ternal arrangements, under the direction of a chief inspector (dxvfa^- 

Those, who wished to appear as combatants, were obliged to spend 
ten months at the Gymnasium in Elis, practising the games and 
various preparatory exercises under the instruction of the judges, 
who were in the Olympic games especially termed ^ExkwoSixai. The 
order, in which they successively engaged in the contests, was de- 
cided by lot. The prize was a crown or wreath of olive (xortvoj). - 

Among the Olympic victors, Alcibiades was one of the most cele- 
brated; the names of thirteen others Pindar has preserved to posterity 
by his Olympic odes. Statues were often erected to the conquerors 
in the grove of Jupiter. Their fame was spread the more widely 
on account of the vast multitudes of spectators, that flocked to the 
games from every part of Greece, and from Asia, Africa and Sicily. 
Originally, females were not allowed to attend. 

The games were repeated every fifth year, in the month 'Exa^o)i- 

eauav, answering partly to July, and continued five days. They gave 

rise to the custom of reckoning time and dating events by Olympiads. 

Each Olympiad consisted of 4 years. The first Olympiad is gener- 

. ally considered in Chronology as correspouding with the year 776 B.C. 

One judge at first presided over the games; afterwards two; subsequently 
there were 12; then 8, one from each tribe of the Eleans. The place, where the«je 
assembled and superintended the preparatory exercises {v^oyufAvicfAara) of the 
combatants, was called 'EXXnvoJiieaToy. They took the most solemn oaths to" ad- 
judge the prizes impartially. Although women were strictly excluded from wit- 
nessing these games at first, they were afterwards allowed not only to be present, 
but even to contend in them. — Much has been said respecting the various favor- 
able influences, which these games exerted in Greece. They are said to have pro- 
moted peace and harmony between the different sections and states, as they drew 
together spectators from every quarter, who thus constituted the great assembly 
(llavwywjjff) of Greece. Olyrapta was in fkct called fraynoiwf x'^^'*'* ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
country of all. Hardihood and valor among the soldiery are also mentioned as nat- 
ural effects of the various athletic exercises performed at them.. They could not 
fail to stimulate to literary exertion, as they furnished poets, historians and ora- 
tors, with the best opportunities to .rehearse their productions. — See BancrofV9 
Heeren, p. 129. — G. WesVs Diss, on the Olympic games, in his Trans, of Pindar, 
cited P. II. § 60 (4).— Of. Sulzer'a Allg. Theorie, close of article findar. ' 

§ 85. The Pythian games were celel^rated upon the Crissaean 
plains, in the vicinity of Delphi, which was once called Pytho from 
the surname of Apollo. The games were sacred to this god, and 
were a commemoration of his victory over the Pythian serpent. They 
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were instituted either by himself, or by Ampbictyon or Diomedes. 
Originally they were held at the beginning of every ninth year («>v«- 
atti^iijt aflerwards like the Olympic, at the beginning of every ^fth 
year (^ccvf a«f«7pi$). The Pythiad was sometimes used as an era in 
•ehronology, but not commonly; it appears to have been reckoned from 
the 3d year of the 49lh Olympiad, B. C. 582. As a reward or prize 
the victors received certain apples sacred to Apollo, often also a crown 
of laurel. 

The contests appear to have been at first only in music, and to have 
been rewarded with silver, gold, or something of value. The song 
called llvSbxoi vofioi, which was performed in these contests, celebra- 
ted the victory of Apollo over the serpent; it consisted of five or six 
distinct portions, which represented so many separate parts and steps 
in the undertaking and achievement. Of the same import was the 
customary solemn dance, composed of five parts. 

All the exercises in use at the Olympic games were gradually in- 
troduced into the Pythian. The Amphictyona had the oversight of 
them; to these the candidates were required to present themselves. 
Nino conquerors are especially celebrated in the Pytliian odes of Pin- 
dar. The spot, where these games were held, was a plain between 
Delphi and Cirrha, sacred to Apollo. 

§ 86. The Nemean games derived their name from Nemea, a 
city in Argolis between Cleonffi and Phlius, in the vicinity of which 
they were celebrated. They were held every third year, so as to fall 
on every second and fourth Olympic year. It was never common to 
'compute time by Nemeads. The superintendents and judges were 
selected from the neighboring cities, Argos, Corinth and Cleons, and 
were persons distinguished particularly for their love of justice. Their 
dress was black, because the games were first instituted as a funeral 
solemnity (aywv tHito^ioi) in honor of Opheltes, or Auchemorus; 
although others state, that they were instituted and dedicated to Jupi- 
ter by Hercules, after slaying the Nemean lion. The prize of the 
victor was a prown of parsley. Ten conquerors in the Nemean games 
are celebrated by Pindar. 

§ 87. The Isthmian games were so called from the place of their 
celebration, the Corinthian isthmus, or the neck of land joining Pelo- 
ponnesus with the continents They were instituted in honor of Meli- 
certes, a son of Ino and Athamas, who under the name of Palssmon 
^as received by Neptune into the number of sea gods. Others rep- 
resent Theseus as the founder of the games, and Neptune as the god 
' to whom they were consecrated. With the Corinthians, all the other 
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Slates of Greece (except the Eleans, who were excladed by some 
dreadful execration,) united in celebrating these games. They were held 
at the beginning of every third year {tptittfpcxoi), and were attended 
with the musical contests as well as those in all the athletic exercises. 
The prize was originally, and also in later times again, a crown of 
pine; for a period between, it was a crown bf "dry parsley. The 
judges were at first selected from the Corinthians, afterwards from the 
Sicyonians. Pindar, in his Isthmian odes yet extant, has sung the 
praise of eight victors, mostly Pancratiasts, who gained the prize in 
wrestling and boxing at the same time. 

§ 88. On account of the great estimation in which Athletics were 
held among the Greeks, and their intimate connection with religion^ 
and the interests of the state, they deserve a few additional remarks. 
In the most general sense, this term included intellectual as well as 
bodily exercises, pursued with earnestness and zeal; but it was com- 
monly used to signify those more frequent and violent bodily exercises, 
which were so much practised in Greece, especially at the games al- 
ready described, and which were viewed as an essential part of educa- 
tion, and constituted a great object of the Gymnastic system. Many of 
those, who had enjoyed full instruction therein, made these exercises 
the main business of their life. Such were called aexijifat, and diytav 
ifftdi* The teacher of the system or art was called yvfivod'trji and 
ivd-tdpzvi, superintendent of a ivato^, which was a covered gallery 
where the exercises were performed in winter, and was so called from 
the floor being made smooth and level. Although the Athletic were 
not strictly in the service of the state, yet they received great honor. 
Their whole mode of life was conducted with reference to augmenting 
their bodily strength, and they submitted to many rigid precepts. In 
most of the exercises they were naked; in casting the quoit and the 
javelin they wore a light covering. By frequent anointing, rubbing, 
and bathing, they rendered their bodies more strong and supple. In 
preparation for a combat, they covered themselves with dost or sand, 
in order that they might take better hold of each other, and avoid too 
great perspiration and exhaustion. Generally the ground, or surface 
of the area, on which they exercised, was wet and slippery. Before 
being permitted to enter this, they were subjected to an examination 
and a rigid preparation. For this purpose judges (d09io0eVac, a/ycm>- 
eitob, ^EKktwoBixw) were appointed, whose number was not always 
the same, who decided concerning the prize, and excited the combat- 
ants by animated exhortations. The rewards of the conquerors were, • 
the applause and admiration of the people, the public proclamation of 
their names, the laudatory song of the poet, the crown of victory, 
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Statues, solemn processioas, banquets, and other privileges and advan- 
tages. 

See C F. A, Hockheinur*8 Vcrsach eines Systems der Erziehangr der Griechen 
&c. Dessaiu, 1785. ^ Bde 6. a work very instructive on this topic and on Grecian 
education generally. Also, JahrCs Treatise on Gymnastics. Northampt 1828* 8. 
-^Amer, Quart, Rev, vol. iii. p. ]35.^Cf. P. I. § 64. 

§ 89. It has been already stated (P. I. § 66), that dramatic representations or 
theatrical performances^ among the Greeks, belonged appropriately to religious 
festivals; and had their origin, in fact, in religious ceremonies (P. II. § 36, 37), 
particiUarly in the rites connected with the worship of Bacchus at Athens. 
Some account of the Greek theatres has also been given {P, I. § 235). Besides 
what has been said in the sections referred to, a few remarks may be added pro- 
. perly in this place. 

The number of actors (viroitftTM) in the. whole of a play was of course vari- 
ous; but no more than three at once appeared on the stage (o-xnvv) in the part ap- 
propriated to speakers (\vy§X9f), Although the author of the piece represented 
was sometimes obliged to be one of the actors, yet those who were actors by pro- 
fession were, as a class, of low character and loose morals. In order that tlie 
voices of the speakers might be aided and the sound spread over the whole of the 
theatre, artificial helps were employed; among these were the brazen vessels 
(lixsut) resembling bells, which were placed in different parts of the structure. 
In the rude state of the art the features of tlie actor were concealed or altered by 
smearing the fiice with wine-lees, or by some rude disguise. iEschylus (P. II. 
§ 39, 61), introduced the regular mask (w^oa-annXm^ persona); which, ultimately, 
was formed of brass or some sonorous metal, or had at least a mouth so prepared 
as to increase the sound of the voice. There was a vast variety in the forin, co- 
lor and appendages of the masks, so as to represent every age, sex, character and 
condition; no less than 26 classes of tr&gic masks are enumerated .by Julius 
Pollux. The tragic mask often had a great elevation of the head and hair (call- 
ed iyKOi) to heighten the stature of the actor. For the same purpose, the tragic 
actor wore a very thick-Soled boot (xcfl«f»off Ifi^;. — See Pompeii (cited P. I. 
§ 226) p. 211. — Schlegel, on the -Drama. Sect iii. 

§ 90. The Choir ^XH^) ^^ composed of performers wholly distinct from 
the actors; yet, by its leader, it often took part in the dialogue. We have before 
alluded to the vast expense of maintaining the Chorus; one great source of this 
expense was the dresses and decorations, which were of the most splendid kind. 
See P. II. § 37, and the references there given. 

As the theatre was opened at sunrise, or.even as soon as day-break, the specta- 
tors assembled very early in order to secure good seats, which, as the edifices 
were built at tlie public expense, were at first free for every person. In conse- 
quence of the contest for places, which this occasioned, a law was passed at Ath- 
ens, under which a fee for admission was demanded. This was fixed, for a time 
at least, at ^100 obdi. But under the influence of Pericles, another law was also 
enacted requirin'g the proper magistrate to furnish from the public treasury the 
amount of this fee to every one, who applied for it that he might attend a dra- 
matic performance. The money thus used was termed Btao^utk xs^fxara^ and the 
magistrate, Ta/ttUc tS» dM»«»S». The number of spectators was often very 
great (P. I. § 235). Bartheiemy has given a vivid description of their crowding 
to the theatre {Anacharsis, Ch. xi. — Cfl also Ch. Ixx.) 



(2) Civil Affairs. 

§ 01. After what has been already said (§ 33, ss) of the original 
circumstances and constitution of the Greek states, we may confine 
ourselves now to their characteristics and peculiarities in later times. 
The account of the various changes of their constitution and the coii- 
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sequences thereof belongs to history rather than antiquities. The 
latter, properly considered, will treat chiefly of the civil regulations 
of the most flourishing republic, Athens, without overlooking those 
of the other considerable states, especially the Spartans, who were 
distinguished by many peculiarities irom the Athenians, although 
they had also many points of resemblance. 

§ 92, The early political changes at Athens have been mentioned 
(§ 39). After the kings, whose power was greatly circumscribed by 
the chiefs of noble families, and of whom Codrus was the seventeenth 
and last (1068 B. C), the chief magistrates were the Archons. 
When these became despotic, Draco (624 B. C.) introduced a code of 
laws, which soon occasioned new troubles by their severity. Re- 
course was then had to Solon (594 B. C), who abolished all the laws 
of Draco, except the one respecting murder. Solon changed the form 
of government in many points, diminished very much the authority 
and power of the Archons, gave the people a share and voice in judi- 
cial inquiries, and thus transformed the aristocracy previously existing 
into a mixed and moderate democracy. 

§ 93. Originally the people had been divided into 4 tribes (tvxaft)* 
and also divided, according to their places of residence, into a number 
of boroughs or wards (^/mi), £ach tribe likewise was subdivided 
into three curim (t^of ^ia», tOvtj) according to their consanguinity, and 
each of the curiae into families {yirfj, ti^iaxdBti). But Solon divided 
the citizens according to their wealth into 4 classes; L Utrtaxoaun' 
f(s9tfi9ot, those who gathered from their fields, in moist and dry crops, 
at least 500 fniitfivoi. ; 2. ^iftrctU, those whose grounds yielded 300 
fuSifivw, and who were able to maintain a war horse {innot ftoUtutf 
fi^tof); 3. Ztvyitai, those whose lands produced 200 (or 150)/udfr/ivo», 
and who owned the space of one acre or ievyo^ ; 4. e^fs^, those who 
had any less income. All the citizens were admitted to the assembly 
of the people (§ 106), hot only the first three of the above classes 
shared in the burdens and expenses of the state, and therefore they 
alone could receive offices, and from them alone the Senate (^ovx^ 
$ 107) was chosen, which at that time consisted of 400. Solon also 
advanced the authority of the Areopagus (§ 108), as he gave it juris- 
diction over the most criminal cases. 

§ 94. Athens remained under these regulations only about 34 

years. Then^cven before the death of Solon, Pisistratus became sole 

master of the state, and notwithstanding all opposition, continued such 

until his death, 528 B. C. His two sons Hippi'as and Hipparchus suo- 

L 
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ceeded him. These were soon stripped of their power! 
being slain by Harmodius offended on account of his 
L. Yi. 544) and aided by his friend Aristogiton, and 
driven into banishment by the people. Afler this, the cc 
ceived a new form under the influence of Glisthenes. 

The number of the tribes, (^xot) was now increased t 
each of these, 50 senators (/SwxsvraO were yearly electe 
Senate consisted of 500. After this the power of the pe( 
more increased. Aristides effected the abolition of the 1 
which excluded from offices the lowest of the 4 classei 
Pericles, with the assistance of Ephialtes, deprived the j 
a great portion of its power; he also occasioned many in 
ges in the constitution, which were gratifying to the lowc 
by which the democracy became less guarded and restr 
way was -opened for the ochlocracy, that soon followed 

§ 95. After various changes in the government Athi 
by Ly Sander, B. C. 404. The supreme power was thet 
thirty tyrants, who were, however, deprived of their a 
three years, by Thrasybulus, and banished. In their st( 
{Bexa65%ob) were instituted, who likewise abused their po^ 
exiled, after the former democracy was restored. This 
tained unto the death of Alexander the Great, when it w 
by Antipater, tind the government vested in a certain n 
bles or chiefs. After the death of Antipater,. Cassand« 
the republic to a lieutenant, and under Demetrius Polii 
joyed ag;3iin freedom and popular power. With some 
state of things continued until the time of Sulla, who ii 
datic war conquered Athens and subjected her to the Re 
final destruction of the city happened towards the end of 
tury by the hands of Alaric, king of the West-goths 

§ 96. Athens was the most beautiful and splendid cit 
Its circuit w^as about one hundred and seventy-eight stad 
of it was the citadel, which lay upon a steep rock ; this 
stituted the whole city under the name of Cecropia, ai 
wards termed Acropolis. The most remarkable build 
Acropolis were the n^ojtvXata, Propylssa, the lla^0«i/( 
pl& of Minerva with the famous statue of this goddess 
and the joint temple of Neptune Erectheus and Minerva 
the other portion of the city, the temples of Yuldan, Vei 
Theseus, Jupiter Olympus, and the Pantheon sacred to a 
were among the most remarkable. Of the numerous c< 
tiebs, the PeecUe (P. I. § 74,) wsis the most renowned, a 
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#ith the most magnificent paintings and ornaments. The Odeum, 
built by Pericles and devoted to musical and literary exercises, has 
been before mentioned (P. I. § 235). The name of Ceramicus was 
given to two extensive spaces, one within and the other without the 
ci^, the former enriched with beautiful edifices, the latter used as a 
burial ground. There were several market places (oyo^oi), with dif- 
ferent names, according to their specific uses. The Gymnasia abo, 
and the Baths, the Stadium ascribed to Herodes Atticus, the Academy, 
the Cynosarges, the Hippodrome and the Theatres, belong to the re- 
markable and interesting works, which adorned the city of Athens. 
The three harbors, Piraeus, Munychia, and Phalerum,^hould likewise 
be mentioned here. 

Some further account of the buildings and monuments of the city of Athens 
will be found in the portion of this work, which gives an Epitome of Classical 
Geography. Cf. P. V. §§ 104—116. 

§ 97. The inhabitants of Athens and of the whole of Attica were 
either ^coxTf at,/ree citizens, /A€Vo*«ot,/ree commoners, resided aliens 
or sojourners, or «ovxot, slaves. The first class was the most re- 
spectable, the last the most numerous. The number of resident fo- 
reigners, however, was not insignificant. The right of citizenship 
was, in the flourishing times of the republic, a high- privilege, which 
was conferred only upon men of honorable descent and distinguished 
merit, and upon such not without difficulty, since the agreement of 
six thousand citizens was first requisite. Free born Athenians were 
those whose parents were bom at Athens, or at least one oif whose 
parents was bom there ; and those of the latter class held a lower 
rank, and privileges in some respects, less than the former. 

By Cecrops the Athenians were divided into four tribes (§ 93), viz. 
(1) Kfx^ortft^, from his own name, (2) ^Avtoz^cav, (3) Axtala, (4) 
no^oXba. To each of these tribes belonged several districts, boroughs 
or wards (BrjfMi}, of which there were at lengih 174 in Attica, and 
which differed from each other in various points of manners and cus- 
toms. The names of the tribes were after war^ changed and the 
number increased to ten (§ 94), finally to twelve. The number of 
citizens, ^o9ut^^, in the time of Pericles amounted to 14,040, and in 
the time of Demetiius Phalereus, according to a census taken by his 
direction, B. C. 309, the number was 21,000. 

From the census of Demetrius, the whole population of Attica, including aliens 
(§ 98), women* children, and slaves {^ 99), has been estimated at 500»000. — Seo 
Amer, Quart, Register^ on populousness of Ancient Nations, VoL iz. p. 143. 

§ 98. The fiitoixoi were those foreigners, or' persons not natives 
of Attica, who became residents in the city or territory. They 
took no part in the government^ being admitted neither to the assem* 
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blies of the people nor to public offices, but were subject to all the laws 

and usages of the land. They were obliged to select from the free 

citizens a patron or guardian (ft^oatdtiji), in whose name they could 

manage business and maintain actions in the civil courts, and to whom 

they must tender certain services. Certain services to the state were 

also required of them, besides which an annual tribute {f^tobxiov) 

was exacted, ten or twelve drachms for each man, and six for each 

woman witliout sons, mothers with sons that paid being free from the 

tax. Sometimes exemption from taxation ((Wlxcta) was conferred 

upon individuals as a reward for meritorious services. Demetrius 

found, by his. census, 10,000 of the class of foreign residents. 

The term {itm was applied to foreigner! remaining in the city or country for 
a short time only; it was also applied reciprocally to persons who were mutually 
pledged, by former acquaintance, or in any other way, to treat each other with 
hospitality. — If a metic neglected to pay the imposed tax, he was liable to be sold 
for a slave. Diogenes Lacrtius was actually sold, becaoae he had not the means 
of paying it; but was redeemed by Demetrius. 

§00. The slaves (iovxoc) were of different sorts, those belonging 
.to the public (2ovXo» Btjiwoioi^), and those belonging to private citizens 
(oixitot). The latter were completely in the power of the master, 
and were often treated with very great severity. Yet they sometimes 
purchased freedom by their own earnings, or received it by gift as a 
reward for merit. Public slaves also were often set at liberty, when 
they had rendered the state some valuable service. Freedmen very 
seldom, if ever, obtained the rights of citizens, and were still termed 
, JDvXoi. In general, the condition of the slaves in Attica, abject and 
miserable as it was, appears to have been in some respects less so, 
than in other states of Greece, especially in Lacedaemon. The slaves 
of Attica amounted to 400,000 in the time of Demetrius. 

At Athens slaves were not allowed to imitate freemen in the fashion of their 
dress or the cut of their hair; their coats must be with one sleeve only (cTf^fjua- 
^*X«) and the hair cut in the servile form (S^if clv^^ctirt^w^c)* They could not 
properly bear the names of Athenian citizens, but must be called by some foreign 
or low Yiame. They were allowed to bear arms only in extreme cases. The 
punishments inflicted were severe; for common offences they were whipped 
(jAacriytdof) ; for the^fir running away they were bound to a wheel and beaten 
(en-) T^o;^eu) ; for somflPlmes they were sentenced to grind in the mills (/auXwvic}; 
sometimes they received, upon their forehead or some other part, the brand with 
hot iron (rtiyfM,), In giving testimony in court they were also subject to torture 
(^a0-a»o(). — Yet at Athens the slaves could bring civil actions against their mas- 
ters and others for violation of chastity and for unlawful severity (uC^iwc ^n and 
ttutiotc S/xn). When greatly oppressed, they could also flee to the temple of Theseus, 
from which it was held as sacrilege to force them. 

Slaves carried on the whole business of the Athenians ; even the poorer citi. 
zens depended on them. There was a sale of slaves on the first day of every 
month by merchants (a»)'i;airoSbJtainiXot) ; usually announced by a crier standing 
on what was called the vender's stone (jtr^ttrv^ X(d«c)* The price varied according 
to their abilities. Many were skilful in the elegant arts, and versed in letters ; 
while others were only qualified to toil in t^e mines. — See Reitemeier, Geschichte 
und Zustand der Sclaverey &.c. (History of Slavery and Villanage in Greece) 
Berl. 1789.— Bi62. Repoa. and Quart. Obatrv. No. zvii. p. 138. 
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$ 100. The magistrates at Athens were divided, in reference to 
the mode of their appointment to office, into three classes, the ^f i^o- 
' tovfitoi the *%ri^<Atoi and the at^ttoL. The first named were chosen by 
the whole people raising the hand; the second were appointed hy 
lot by the Thesmothetae in the temple of Theseus, and the kst 
were chosen by particular portions of the people, by the tribes and the 
districts, from among their own number. — The magistrates were 
required, on the expiration of their offices, to render an account of 
their administration to a tribunal, which was constituted by ten ac- 
countants (xoyftfftot) and ten dil*ectors or judges (cv^woh called also 
iiitaatai). — The most important magistrates were the Archons 
(a<;tov^c$«) There were usually nine Archons, chosen by lot {x^vi^ia- 
•rot), but subjected to an examination as to their qualifications, before 
they were admitted to take the oath and enter their office. 

The examinations of the Archons was two fold; one in the senate called *Ava- 
jt^i0-<c,f the other in the forum, called Aojef/u«0>U, before^ the Helia8t<D {rikuurrai § 
110). Among the points of examination were, whether their ancestors^ for three 
generations had been Athenian citiaene, whether they had a competent estate^ 
and whether they were free from bodily defects (i^XfTc). 

In choosing the Archons and other magistrates by lot, the ordinary method 
was to put the names of the candidates, inscribed on brazen tablets (mvcbcM), into 
an om with black and white beans (»««/««(); and those whose tablets were drawn 
out with white beaHs were elected. 

5 101. The first of the nine in rank was styled Archon by way 
of eminence, 6 '^A^xf^'i sometimes ''A^;t«>v i/ttM^fto^, because the year 
was named from him. He attended to the domestic affairs of citizens, 
decided differences which arose between relatives, had the care of 
widows, appointed gnardians, and took the oversight of certain festi- 
vals and solemnities, and also of theatres. — The second was called 
king, or archon king, a^x^ ^tftx««j. To him were assigned cer- 
taia duties pertaining to religious worship, which were originally per- 
formed by kings exclusively; he was iu general, overseer of religious 
affairs. The third, named Polemarch, ^oXlua<^o$, attended to the do- 
mestic affairs of strangers and sojourners, performing the same duties 
in reference to them, which the first archon did for the citizens* In 
the time of the Persian war, he had an important share in managing 
military affairs. The six remaining archons were called Thesmothe- 
tae (0<er/iodcf at), and were chiefly occupied with legislative affairs; they 
also took cogiiizance of such judicial matters as did not fail under other 
jurisdiction. 

The three principal Archons usually selected each two assistants, called vif 
i^^i, oBstswrs^ who sat on the bench with the Archons, having been subjected to 
the skme examinations with other magistrates, and being required to render in 
the same way an account (ivASm) of their office. 
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§ 102. Another magistracy at Athens, Was that of the Eleven^ U 
"Erfi^xa, ten of whom were taken one from each of the ten tribes, 
and the other was their secretary (y^a/4^af«vj). They were 
properly overseers of the prisons, and directed in the execution of 
capital punishments. In later times they were also called vofio^xaxti* 
— These were different from the Phylarchi {^Uk^x^^)^ who were 
originally the inspectors of the ten tribes, and afterwards commanders •> 
in war. The Demarchi {^fia^xoi) performed similar duties in rela- 
tion to the districts (5^^©*). — ^The Ariiva^zot had the care of the pub- 
lic register (xcvxtt/ua), and made scrutiny in the assemblies, and col- 
lected fines of those not present. They were six in number; but were 
aided by the Totof at, who were a sort ot bailiffs or deputy sheriffs, to 
the amount of lOOO. — ^The No/iiodeVae were also 1000 in number, and 
were charged with the examination of past laws to see if any were in- 
jurious or useless, and with some minor matters of police. 

Besideg the magistrates above named there were many others connected with 
the tteasurj, the senate and assembly of the people, and the courts of justice; the . 
most important of them will be noticed in connection with those topics. There 
were also Tarious other public functionaries, who were not stiictly speakmg ma- 
gistrates, but ought perhaps some of them to be named here. 

The 'PvTo^f;, orators, were ten in number, appointed by lot to plead public cau- 
ses in the senate and assembly; they were sometimes called rvinytfHf and were a 
different body from the otW«o», who were appointed by the people. - ^""^^ 

The li^iffiiTc, ambaasadorSy were chosen usually by the people, sometimes by 
the senate, to treat with foreign states. When sent with full power, they were 
called n^CtXt AvroKgara^i^ generally their power was limited (9 143). They were 
usually attended by heralds {xh^mttt); this name, however, was sometimes given 
to thfe per8i>n8 sent on an embassy. We may also mention the notaries, y^ttfA,(A»- 
r%Xft besides the great number employed by the Yarioos magistrates, there were 
three pHiblicly chosen; one by the assembly of the people, to recite before them; and 
two by the senate, one to keep the 2at0«,and the other the records in general. The 
office was not at Athens very honorable, and was sometimes held by well educate 
ed slaves, called LnfAwm (( 99). 

$ 103. The ordinary revenues were of four sorts: (1) Tlxiy, reitls 
from public domains and other public property, and duties paid on ar* 
tides of commerce and on jsertain pursuits and persona; (2) 4»o^, tri-- 
buteSf OT annual payments exacted from allied or subjected cities and 
states; (3) TtfirifAata^Jines, which all went to the public treasury, ex- 
cept the tenth part devoted to the service of Minerva, and one fifteenth 
appropriated for the other gods and the heroes, that were patrons of 
the city; (4) Aictov^b^ fyyvxxcoc, periodical liturgies^ or services, in 
/which individuals were required, for a time, to perform certain duties 
or maintain certain public establishments at their own expense. — >^e- 
sides the ordinary, the necessities of the state sometimes required an 
extraordinary revenue; and then special taxes (scflrtoC<M) laid upoo 
citizens aud residents formed an important resource. 

' On the whole sabject of the Athenian revenues and expenditures; see Amg* 
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Bdekh's SUaUhanshaltungr der Athener. Mit 21 Imcbriften. Berl. 1817. S toIb. a 
Same, Eng. Traiisl. Public Economy of Athens.— Cf. Bancroft's Heeren, Ch.x*— 
Mkford, Ch. xxi. Sect L—Xenophon, On ihe Revenues of Attica, (See P. II. f 185). 

Under TtfMfutra or fines, must be included the fees or depositiT (ir^trrAHTa), 
which were demanded df both parties before beginning a suit in court; these 
deposits were large in proportion to the sum brought into question bj the trial. 
To the same h^ad must be referred also the proceeds of confiscated property (hf 
fAUv^ara), 

Under the Liturgies {Xtrw^Ai) were included chiefly three, XH^y^ yv/xfetrutf- 
XUL^ and stf-TMM-tc. Those, who rendered the first. named service, (xof^Wt) were 
required to pay the expenses of the whole chorus employed at the public festivals 
and theatrical exhibitions (f 90). Those, to whom the second was assigned, were 
obliged to furnish the oil and various necessaries for the wrestlers and other com. 
batants in the public games. In the third service mentioned, certain persons 
(itf-Tiaregic rwv ^v\Sh) provided entertainment or banquets, on the public festivals, 
for a whole tribe. 

These services were always assigned to the roost wealthy citizens. In the 
time of Demosthenes there was the following system: each of the ten tribes 
pointed out 120 of the wealthiest citizens belonging to it; the 1200 thus selected 
Were divided into two portions according to their wealth, the ic&nt irXcvo-tei and the 
nrrn vXou»oi; these two parts were each formed in 10 classes or companies called 
avfjLf4,ofiai; from the 10 avfAfxtfUu of the more wealthy, 300 of the wealthiest men 
were selected, who were required to furnish the republic with the necessary sup- 
plies of money and with the rest of the 1200 to perform all extraordinary duties 
in rotation. If any one of the 300 could name a person more wealthy than him- 
self, he was excused. The residents (/aItouioO sometimes performed these services. 

Besides the ordinary >Mirm(yUt above mentioned, there were some extrtiordi- 
fiary, particularly itoo in a time of war, r^n^a^x^"' ^^*^ iU^ti* The r^ih^a^x* 
were obliged to provide necessaries for the fleet and buildmg of ships. The 
tt^^fcrrif were required to contribute money according to their ability for dif- 
ferent purposes. 

The manner, in which they performed such of these services as were assigned 
to them, and the degree of expense and splendor to which they went, became 
sometimes a subject of emulation among the rich and ambitious Athenians* 

§ 104. The legislative control of the financial concerns belonged 
to the people, and their administration and management to the senate. 
But a particular officer )vas at the head of the treasury, called tafuof 
t^i xQWfli Tt^otfo^ov, because he had charge of the public revenue, 
and also t'ofuo; t^^ diowf^tfcco;, as having charge likewise of the' 
public expenditures. He was chosen by the people i^x^i^o'ifivia) for 
four years. There were many subordinate officers in the department of 
finance. One class consisted of such as attended to the collecting of 
the revenue, and to the previous arrangements. To this class belonged 
the 9<tt9i^f (M, ten in number, one from each tribe, having the care of 
whatever the state sold or leased; the jt^dxto^ii, who received all 
fines imposed; the e/tty^o^ft;, who assessed the imposts and tributes; 
the di(»y^a^»;, who enrolled the names of families and individuals, 
and assessed to them their part in raising an extraordinary revenue; 
the «3ioy«ftj, who collected the taxes, duties, rents &c. TsXw^afr were, 
properly, not officers, but such persons as took leases of public lands 
or other i^ublic property, and paid the rent to the officers. — A second 
class consisted of such officers as kept the moneys collected, and dis- 
tributed them for public uses. Of diis class were the a^o$c«f <u, ten 
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in nnmCer, chosen by lot; and the t'a/tiat tZv U^Civ XCVH^**^^ ^^^ 
had the care of the treasures in the temples (^ 28). — Sucli officers as 
were employed in keeping or examining the multifarious accounts of 
the department maybe considered as a third class, including ihey^a/ir 
fiwrslif clerksj and vxoy^dfifia/tiUt undet'Clerka^ and the a^tiy^a^HSt 
checking'cUrkh^ or auditors. Among the latter may be named partic- 
ularly the dyf fty^a^cv( t^^ hwAxtiatiAu Controller of the expenditure. 

Some of the causes of expenditure from the public treasury should be noted here* 
The public edifices and other works were built only at a very great expense, and 
could be preserved in order only at a great annual cost. Pericles expended many 

thousands of talents upon works of architecture in Athens. The festivals 

were another source of expense; when we consider their number, and think of 
the cost of the sacrificial victims and offerings, the banquets, the processions 
{v6fA,irai\ the theatrical, musical and gymnastic entertainments, and the rich 
prizes sometimes bestowed, it is obvious that immense sums must have been ex- 
pended in maintaining them. — Much was expended also in distributions or dona- 
tions to the populace (Stftvojua2, ^a^iic); the most important expenditure in thb 
way was by the SkM^aXut, or distribution of the oboli to each poor citizen as theoric 
money (9f«^(xa, S 90).-:-Mean8 of support for poor and disabled citizens (o^atm), 
and also for children whose fathers had fallen in battle, were likewise furnished 
fi'om the public treasury, and formed another item of expense. — In addition to 
these, we must mention the expenses of the government, including the salaries of 
all the various magistrates and oncers of diSerent grades, and tt^ wages of the 
senators {fxtcrBit iSot/Xitrrwcoc), and of those who attended the assembly (^o-dd; f»- 
•Xntf-farrtxoc. — The support of the army and navy required also large sums of 
money even in time of peace. In time of war, the expenses, not only of this 
' class but of many others also, must have been greatly increased. 

It may be impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the amount of these 
various expenditures. The comparative value of the precious metals in ancient 
and modem times must not be overlooked here, as they were, at least, three times 
as valuable then as now. 

$ 105. Among the public assemblies of the Greeks, which took 
into consideration the affairs of the whole state, the council of the Am- 
phictyons ((jwo^oj A/*4>t»fvovw, Afi^ixtvovLo)- is especially worthy 
of notice. According to common opinion, it was first instituted by 
Amphictyon son of Deucalion; according to some^ by Acrisius, king 
of Argos. The twelve people or states united in this council (f6 tdv 
*ExKfJv^!iv <twi6^uw) used to meet by their delegates, two from each 
city ordinarily, at Thermopylae; from this circumstance the delegates 
were called llvxa/yo^ai, and the council itself Ilvxata. Sometimes 
they met at Delphi. They assembled only twice a year, in spring 
and autumn, unless on some extraordinary occasion. The design of 
the co\)ncil was to adjust and settle public national disputes or difficul- 
ties, and the delegates had full power to mak^ salutary changes and 
regulations. Some very important disputes, as e. g. between the Pla- 
taeans and Lacedaemonians, and between the Thebans and The^salians, 
were terminated by this diet,, which was continued to some time in 
the first century after Christ. 

See Fr. Wilk. JUtmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphictyonen. Berl 1813. 8.-* 
MUfotd, Ch. iiL Sect 3. 
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§ 106. Assemblies of the people (ixsju^oria*) were very frequent 
at Athens* uid had an important influence. In these the acts of the 
senate were canvassed, laws were proposed and approved or rejected, 
magistrates appointed, war declaVed, and the like. The place where 
they met was either the market-place (070^0)1 <^r a broad space near 
the mountain called the Pnyx (llvvi), or the theatre of Bacchus. 
The ordinary assemblies (ixxXs^aMu xv^iaC) were held monthly on es- 
tablished days ; the extraordinary (cxxXi^tfiiM ^vyxx^toC) were called 
on pressing and important emergencies. 

These meetings were managed and conducted by the npvf ayc«f» 
the n^oe^^oh and the '£9tfr0faf17^ Before entering upon business a 
sacrifice, usually of a young pig, was offered. Then, the herahl 
ordered silence, offered a prayer to the gods, and stated, on the direo 
tion of the n^ocd^ot, the subject to be discussed by the assembly, and 
those above fifty years of age were first invited to speak ; after which 
any one above thirty, of fair character, had the liberty. Whatever 
came before the assembly had already been discussed in the senate, 
whose decision upon it {n^o^\sv(u»,^ 4^^t0^a f^$ )3ovx^$) received it* 
full legality only by the vote of the assembly, and was then called 
emphatically a decree, ■^i,<sijm. Often, however, a decision of the 
senate without the confirmation of the assembly was in force for a 
year; at least it was so in those cases, in which, in order to avoid too 
frequent meetings, the people had granted an independent validity. > 

The people voted by stretching forth their hands (p^u^ertirm), and sometimes 
by a mode of balloting in which beans {»C»fAu) and stones (^^t^O were cast inti) 
vessels prepared for the purpose (jtitin). — When the business was completed, tiio 

n^uTa>f(c dismissed the assembly. &. K Schomann^ De Comitiis Atheniensi- ' 

urn lib. III. Gryphisw. 1819. 8. 

'5 107. The senate, or higher council (^ oyo fiwxvi) consisted, ac- 
cording to the arrangements of Clisthenes, of 500 ; and was therefore 
styled the senate or council of the 500 (1} ^w^ tav ftevtaxoauiw). 
In earlier times it consisted of 400, and in later, of 600 members. 
The 500 were chosen annually*by lot, 50 horn a tribe, which furnished ^ 
a ready division of the senate into ten equal parts. Each of these di- 
visions, containing 50 members, took charge of the public business 
for 35 or 36 days, in an order of rotation decided by lot; and the mem- 
bers of the division having this charge at any period were called ii^ 
tdve^i for the time, and the period itself was called il^vroi/eia. The 
50 tl^vtdvstf were subdivided into 5 portions of 10 members. These 
portions attended to their business in rotation, each for a period of 7 
days, and the members were called u^otS^ov for that time, the name "" 
being taken from their sitting in the senate as presiding officers* 
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From the n^oc^M was elected the ^Ettia^tdtfiSf who was at their head, 
and of course at the head of the senate, hat held the place only for a 
suigle day. 

It was the hasiness of the n^arctf to assemble the senate, and pro- 
pose the sabjects of deliberation. They also conducted the meetings 
of the people, in which, however, they only presided in connection 
with 9 n^oc^ot, who were chosen out of Ihe other divisions of the 
senate and had an 'E^tia'tdttis at their head. The n^vtavst^ had a 
common hall, where they passed most of their time daily, called the 
Prytaneum (n^irrayeror), near the senate-house {j^mfKtZf»i). The sen- 
ate assembled every day, excepting festivals. The members expressed 
their opinions standing, after which the votes were taken. They re- 
ceived a drachma [^^<a.xi»vi) per day for every day's attendance. The 
power of > the senate was very great. 

The senators were all required to take what was called the senatorial oath 
(tot ^•vMvTutMF S^jMv) to do nothing contrary to the l^ws. In voting, they cast 
each a black or white bean into the box or chest for the purpose ; it* the number 
of white exceeded that of the black, the decree or resolution was affirmed; other- 
wise rejected. 

§ 108. No court of justice in Greece was more celebrated than the 
Areopagus at Athens. Its name, 'A^ito^ayo;, signifies hiU of Mars^ 
and was derived from the circumstance, that the court was held on a hill 
so called, near the citadel. Others derive the name from the tradition, 
that the god Mars was the first criminal tried before this tribunal. The 
time of its establishment is uncertain, but was very early, before the 
age «f Solon, who did not institute it, but enlarged its jurisdiction and 
power. The members of this body (*A^€M)/<ayrf o*) were originally 
the most upright and judicious citizens of every condition, but after 
the modifications made by Solon, only such as had been elected Ar- 
chons. Their office was held for life. All high crimes, as theft, rob- 
bery, assassination, poisoning, arson, and ofiences against religion, 
came before this court, which inflicted in such cases death or fines. 
At first, its sittings w^re only on the last three days of each month; but 
afterwards they were more frequent and, at last, daily; they were al- 
ways in the open air, and at night. The sitting was opened with a 
sacrifice, upqn which both the accuser and the accused took an oath 
with direful imprecations. Then, either personally or by attorneys, 
they urged their cause; but no ornaments of rhetoric, no attempts to 
move the passions, were ever allowed. After this, the judges gave 
their decision by means of white or black stones. As the court always 
sat in the dark, the white pebbles were distinguished by holes bored in 
^them. Two urns were used, one of wood to receive the white stonesi 
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which were votes to acquit the defendant, and one of brass to receive 
the black, which on the other hand^ were votes for his condemnation. 
The sentence was immecfiately put into execution. In early times 
the dignity and purity of this tribunal stood very high; but afterwards 
its character fell in the general corruption of morals. 

In their oath (hotfMo-M) the plaintiff and defendant swore by the furies (o-i/mw} 
Btat), In the trial they were placed upon what were called the 8iher ttones {i^yv- 
f9vc X^d'vc*) the plaintiff on that of Injury {vB^itt) and the defendant on that of 
Impudence (ava())ii«,) or of Innocence (ofatria), — The brazen urn stood in front 
of the other, and was called i IfAWP^crBtt; also o ttvfit, because votes cast into it 
declared the accusations ihi/»<2; and o dcurarov, as it decreed death. The wooden 
was termed o omVai, o ei*v^99, or o Ixtov. — Respecting the pebbles, used in giving 
decisions, ci^ Anthonys Note to Potter, p. 71. 

On the Areopagus and the other courts of Athens, see A, W. Heffter^ Die 
Athenaeische Gerichtsverfassung. Coein 1822. 8. — M, H. E, Meir und O. F, Schd- 
mann Der Attische Process. Vier fiacher. Halle, 1824 8. 

§ 109. The 'E^et'ac were also persons of distinguished merit, who 
constituted the court called ^Eni IXoAJiadi^^ from the statue of Minerva 
(said by some to have been brought from Troy) in the temple, where 
it was held. Its origin is ascribed to Demophoon, a son of Theseus, 
and by others to Draco, who if he did not first institute it, certainly 
modified it anew. The judges were ^y-onc, selected from noble 
families, ^we from each tribe, and one appointed by lot, all over fifty 
years of age. Solon confirmed the powers of this court; but refer- 
red to the Areopagus al) the more important questions, leaving to the 
"^E^crat jurisdiction only over homicide, injuries followed by death 
and the like. 

There were three other less important courts belonging to the class 
which had cognizance of actions concerning blood {iiti tCAf ^wi>xuv.) 
— The court 'E^tt Aex^^n/t^ was held in the temple of Apollo Delphi- 
nius, and took cognizance of cases where the defendants confessed the 
fact but pleaded some justification. The court 'Ey Il^fa4fn<^ was 
held at the Prytaneum (§ 107) and investigated cases of deaths by 
accidents, unknown agents, or persons that had escaped. — ^The court 
**£» ^^caf f ot was held upon the sea-shore in the Pirsus, and heard 
the causes of such criminals as had fled- out of their own country.— 
In all these courts the *£^lf at presided and pronounced the sentence. 

§ 110. Besides the courts already described, there was another 
class having jurisdiction only in civil cases [sititZv ^fi(ytixZv\) of 
which there were six. The most important was the *H>itua. Its 
name was either from axu», multitude on account of the throng attend- 
ing it, or from ^xto;, sun^ on account of its being held in the open air. 
The number of its judges (ijxwwfw ^txatfrofr) was not always the 
same; the whole number amounted to 6000, who were chosen for one 
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year by lot out of these were taken the number requisite in each par- 
ticular trial or action. The least number that sat was 50; sometimes 
the whole 6000 were assembled; the more usual number was 200 or 
500. It was the province of the ^ttsftoeita* ($ 101) to introduce the 
action Into court (haaysiv 6txijv «»; to dtxaotti^tWf) and full power 
was given by them to the judges to investigate and decide the case. 
When the accused did not deny the jurisdictiou (rfo^oypo^) or re- 
quest a delay {vHo/ioaui,) both he, and the accuser were put under oath. 
Then the parties deposited a sum of money as security {n^w(t<k,) 
and proceeded to bring forward the cause. In doing this they were 
limited to a definite time, measured by a water-clock (xXc^vd^a). The 
decision was given in the same way as in the Areopagus^ (§ 108;) 
and the defendant, in case of a sentence of death, was given over to 
the ''EvStxa ($ 102), and in case of a fine, to the n^axf o^e; or Exxoyer^ 
C$ 104). If he could not pay the fine, he was cast into prison, and 
if he died in confinement not only the disgrace, but the punishment 
also fell upon his son. 

The bailiff or deputy employed to sominon (v^MvaXiio-tfAt) the defendant be- 
fore the Tbesmosthets or witnesses before the court was termed K\hretfi the 
oath of the plaintiff before the opening of the trial was called w^wfMcU^ that of 
the defendant irrw/Aoa-La; a name for both was hmfM^ia. Door-keepers {xtyxXl^) 
were appointed by a magistrate to guard the court from a crowd. The amount of 
the security-money was, as has been hinted (§ 103,) in proportion to the amount 
at stake in the acti<m. In trivial cases it was a drachm and called wafaa-rio'i^ 
the deposite made by oue, who sued for goods confiscated by the state, ur for in- 
heritances of a certain kind, was termed ira^anaToBciKh* If the plaintiff (htixm) 
'failed of proving the indictment (mtm) against the defendant {'^'jyWf) he paid 
a fine, called Iiro^iXice. While the action (^i«((c) was proceeding or was in sus- 
pense, a notice of it, inscribed on a brazen tablet, was hung up (i»xi?<rda() in one 
of the most public places of the city. The witnesses {/Mtfru^f) were all put 
under a solemn oath, which they took together at the altar erected in the court- 
room. Their testimony was called for by the advocates {a-vrhyo^) as they 
wanted it in proceeding with their pleas. — See Sir. Wm, Jones' Preface to Isaeus 
(Cf. P. II. § 104, 2). 

The office of the judges, hxaa-r^i, resembled that of our jurymen; they were 
usually paid three oboli a day. The number of prosecutions and trials was 
very great. There were many in Athens, who seem to have made it their busi- 
ness to discover grounds of accusation against the wealthy. These men gained 
the name of fvje«^avr<u, a term which was first applied to such as prosecuted 
persons that exported figs (afro rw evKa^na^) a law prohibiting such exportation 
having been enacted at a time when there was a great scarcity of the fruit Cf 
MUford, Ch. xzxi. Sect. 1. 

The judicial process was substantially the same in the varioua courts. — ^The 
other civil courts besides the Heliaa, were those called na^&Buffrtiff Tiiymw, t6 
Katwv, To t9rl Auxov, and T& MnTt^ou. 

§ 111. In addition to the ten public courts, there was also a judi- 
cial body, called ot tss(fa^d»ovta, consisting of 40 persons chosen by 
lot, who held their courts successively in the several districts of \.ttica 
having cognizance of cases where the sum or value at stake did not 
exceed 10 drachmas. There was likewise a body of arbitrators^ a«* 
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<uf jyf at, consisting of 440 aged men, 44 from each tribe, holding of- 
fice for a year, and authorized to settle' minor controversies within 
their respective tribes, but subject to appeal. These were called xxt^ 
^«f ot, being chosen by lot. Disputing parties were allowed to choose 
arbitrators for themselves; these were called fitaWLoxfiyf to* or *cw' 
iftit^ojifiv Auu'tij^ai. Minor causes could not be entered in the supe- 
rior courts, until they had been heard before some court of arbitrators. 

On the Ataimratf see jM, H, HudstDalcker^ Ueber der oeffentlichen und Privat- 
Schiedsrichter Diseteten in Athen, und den Process von demselben. Jena, 1812. — 
The number is stated by some at 40, and 4 from each tribe, by a different reading 
of the passage in Ulpian upon Demosthenes. Class. Jour, zzziz. 350. 

§ 12. Actions or suits were divided into two classes, public (dt- 
»a» Sfjfi6(stal 3cof»7yG^toO» such as concerned the whole state, ondpti' 
vote {hixtit c5(afc, and $ix(u simply), which concerned only individuals. 
Of the former class were the following : T^a^^ an action for the 
highest crimes, as e. g. murder {^wo{)^ poison (^a^ftaxoi'), arson 
(ffv^xata), sacrilege (cs^o^vua), and many others esteemed less hein- 
ous; $offtj> an action for the crime of embezzling or squandering 
in some way public property ; "Ei/Sstltj, an action against persons 
usurping prerogatives not belonging to them, or refusing trial although 
confessing guilt ; 'Aftoycoyi;, an action against a criminal taken in the 
act; 'E^njy^tft^, against a criminal found in concealment and there visit- 
ed by a magistrate; 'A«/d^oX474u», against such as concealed a murderer, 
which allowed the relatives of the murdered person to seize three 
persons connected with the concealing party and retain them until 
further satisfaction ; 'EteroyytXta, an action for a public offence against 
the state, or for a breach of trust, or against the AifMtritaJi when one 
was dissatisfied with their decisions. — Actions belonging to the class 
called private were far more numerous, and were named according 
to their various occasions. 

Some of the public actions included under the genera! denomination of y^a^h 
and not named above, were the following : r^uvfAa itt fr^ovoUq, a wound given by 
design ; ^ovXk;«c, conspiracy ; a<ri$iia^ impiety ; ir^oha-Uf treachery ; desertion,^ 
whether from the army Xiiwotf-Tf«tTiov, or the fleet, XnflrofAirrtov, or from a particu- 
lar station, Xwora^toy; frivolous prosecution, oi/xo^avria; bribery both against the 
giver, J8x«<r|uoc, and against the receiver, J«go^oxw 

Some of the private actions or suits were the following: vxaxqyo^ut? Jixn, an ac- 
tion of slander ; ;cfiwc Jiijmj, an action fbi^usury; auttac Jtxu, an action of battery; 

B^^aBns, of trespass; xXownc, of theft; ^ivStoitut^Tt/g/w for perjury. 

• ■ 

§ 113. The kinds of punishment were various according to the 
nature and degree of the offence, for which they were inflicted. Of 
those not capital, the following were the principal: (1) Tt^tuJ/Mifa, 
pecuniary fine, called also Zrifiia; this was sometimes aggravated by 
corporeal punishment : (2) *Att/i»a, disgrace, which was of three 
M 
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kinds, first, the loss of some privilege but not of possessions, second^ 
the loss of the rights of a citizen with confiscation of property, third, 
the loss of all privileges civil and sacred both by the criminal himself 
and his whole posterity forever: (3) Aovxua, slavery; this however, 
by Solon's laws, could be inflicted only on freedmen^ sojourners, and 
stich as had been disgraced (of t/wt) : (4) Sfty/iof a, brand-marks, by 
a hot iton on the forehead or hands, inflicted chiefly on run-aw?y 
slaves orfreedmen: (5) Xf j}3ii7, in which the .name of the offender 
and hir crime were inscribed on 2i pillar, exposed to public view; (6) 
A€ff/*65, bonds; of which there were several kinds, as the xv^pav (also 
x%ou>s)j SI wooden collar, which bent down the head and neck ; the 
xocvti, a kind of stocks, in which the feet or legs were made fast; the 
awii, a piece of wood to which the offender was bound as to a pillory ; 
and the 't^ozoi, a sort of wheel, applied to slaves who Were boiind to 
it and tortured: (7) ^wyij, d«t4n7u», banishment, with confiscation of 
good?, 

§ 1 14. The Ostracism, dat^axitffioi, was not, properly speaking, 
a judicial punishment. It was a banishment for ten years, of such 
persons as were thought to be dangerous to the state. The votes were 
given by sheila, oo't^axa ; each man marked upon his oat^axov the 
name of the person he would banish ; if the same name was upon 
the majority of 6000 shells, the person was sentenced to banishment. 
The most upright and most distinguished citizens fell under this sen- 
tence; and the Athenians finally abolished it, as the Syracusans did a 
similar custom among them. The Syracusan punishment was called 
UttaXidfioi, because the names were written on leaves, jtcVaXa. 

The bstracism is said by some to have bee^ instituted by Hippias, son of Hip^ 
parch us; others say by Clisthenes B. C. about 510, who was first banished by it 
. It continued about 100 years; it was abolished B. C. about 412, and because it' 
was then degraded by bein^ employed on a very contemptible person by the nanoe 
of Hyperbolus. Among the illustrious Athenians, who were driven from the 
city by this pernicious custom, were Themistocles, Thucydides, Cimon and Arie- 
tides. 

$ 115. The punishment of death, edvafof, was inflicted in several « 

modes ; as by the sword, St^oj, beheading ; by the rope, B^oxou 

strangling or hanging ; by poison, ^d^fiaxoy, drinking hemlock (xia- 

yetoi/) usually; by the precipice, K^fifxvos, casting from a rock or 

height ; by the KataHwt^afibi, drowning. 

Other modes of inflicting death were, by the irav^hc, crucifying, tL mode used 
by the Greeks less frequently than by the Romans ; by the cudgels, TvfAWMaf 
beating in which the malefactor was hung on a pole; by throwing into a pit, Ba^- 
oB^j which was a noisome hole with sharp spikes at the top and bottom (called 
also "o^vyf^y, by sUmvng, AtdeCoXw; and by hurving, TJv^, 

§ 116. Public rewards and honors were awarded to meritorious 
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persons. Among these, were the following; (1) ii^o«8^ta, the front 
or first seat, in the theatres, at the festivals, and on. all pjiblic occa- 
sions; (3) 'Etxwv, a stattie, erected in a public place; (3) 'Sf€>cM/ot, 
crotvns, conferred by the senate, or the people, or by particular tribes 
and boroughs upon their own members; these were most frequently a 
reward for valor and military skill; (4) 'Atixeta, exemptionfrom taX' 
68, which was of various degrees, but seldom extended to the contri- 
butions required for war and for the navy; (5) Xltf^av^ iv n^vroycbM, 
entertainment in the common haU, called Frytaneum; originally 
limited to a single day; but afterwards daily and permanent in the 
case of some (aeiat'toi); it was an honor bestowed on the most worthy 
men, sometimes upon whole families, and was viewed as a high 
distinction. After the death of such as had received special honors, 
their children and descendants enjoyed in some measure the benefit of 
the same. These honors were obtained with difficulty in the better 
times of the republic, but became quite common afterwardig, and lost 
their salutary influence in a state of corrupted manners. 

§ 117. No people of antiquity was so much celebr,ated for the 
wisdom of their laws as the Greeks. The first legislation in Greece 
is ascribed to Ceres and Triptolemus (P. III. § 61). Afterwards, 
Theseua, Draco, Solon, Clisthenes and Demetrius Phalereus, were 
the most distinguished authors of the laws, adopted by the Athenians. 
The number of the Attic laws was constantly increased with the 
changing circumstances of the state. It was commonly the province 
of the n^vfdvns to propose laws. A proposal adopted in the assem- 
bly was called either a decree, 4^4>ttf/iu», when it had only some speci- 
fic application, or a law, vofio^, when its obligation yraa universal and 
unchanging. An ordinance of Solon required an annual revision of 
the laws to ascertain what alterations or additions might be necessary. 
His own laws were inscribed on tablets of wood (Cf. P. 1. § 53). 

If one wished to introduce a law, he named it to the n^vravKCt who brought it 
before the senate; if the senate approved, it was called a n^oCouXi v/ma; it was writ- 
ten by the n^vrayft; upon a tablet, which was fixed up publicly at the statues of 
the EfreivvfMi, some days before the meeting of the assembly; from this circmn- 
stance, it was also called vfy^afXfAa. 

It will not comport with the limits of this sketch to detail particular Athenian 
laws. — These may be found, in Sam, Petiti ad leges Atticas Coramentar. (Cf. P. 
II. § 55. 3), and in Juriaprudentia Romana et Attica. T. iii. — Com p. Jo, Meuraii 
Themis Attica, L. B. 1624. 4. — See also Potter*$ Archeeologia Graeca, B. i. ch. 26. 

The most remarkable laws of the Greeks generally are exhibited by Kdpke in 
NHsch's Beschreibung dcs haeuslichen &c. Zustandes der Griechen, Th. 4. 

r 

§ 118. Next to Athens, Lacedajmon was the most flouiishing of 
hQ Grecian states, and its most remarkable antiquities should be 
briefly noticed (§ 40). The province, in which this city lay, bore the 
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same name, but was called also Lelegia, CEbalia, Laconia,'or Laco- 
nica, anil was the largest part of the Peloponnesus. The city of Lace- 
daemon or Sparta was situated iii an unbroken plain, on the river 
Eurotas, and was in early times, according to the direction of Ly- 
curgus, without walls. Its soil was fertile, and its internal plan and 
its edifices such as to be respectable, although they did not give a 
just idea of the power and resources of the state. 

On the civil constitution of this state, we may refer to /. K, F, Manso's Sparta 
ein Versuch zur Aufklsrung der Geschichte und Verfassung dieses Staats 
Leipz. 1800-1805.3 vols. 8. — Nitecfi*8 und Hopfntr'a Beschreibuog des Zustandes 
der Griechen, — MuUer^s Hist, and Antiquities of the Doric Race. Transl. by Tuf- 
neU and Lewis. Oxf. 1830.— 2 vols. 8,—W. Drummtmd, Review of the Govern- 
ments of Sparta and Athens. — On the topography of Sparta, See P. V. § 126. 

§119. In Lacedaemon the citizens were of two kinds, such as had 
received the rights of citizenship by inheritance from their parents, 
and such as had acquired them personally. . They were together di- 
vided into 6 tribes, of which that of the Heraclidae was the first. Each 
of these was again sub-divided into five classes, called uiSai, making 
30 in all. The presidents or leaders of these were called re^oaxfat. 

The first class of citizens, being of free-born parents, and having complied with 
all th^ Spartan discipline, were called the S/tA9(i», or equals; while the other class 
were termed u9ro/u(iiovi(, inferiors^ including freedmen and sons of freedraen, and 
all such as had not fully conformed to the Spartan discipline. 

The division into 6 tribes, above referred to, was made by Lycurgus. Some 
state 5 as the number, not considering the Heraclida as a separate tribe. The 
others were the •Ai/tAvarat, so called from their residing near the marsh or morass 
(xlfjivn) on the north side of the city; the viwo^ou^iCft so called from their vicinity 
to a branch of mount Taygelus termed Kwosou^a {dog*s*tail) on account of its fig- 
ure; the UiTMarai; the M§ra-oarat; and the AlyMttat, who received this name because 
they resided near the tomb of iEgeus, Alytut* 

There was another division of the Spartans, into 6 fjto^ai^ consisting only of 
such as were of a proper age for military service. — Robinson's Archaeol. Graec^. 
p. 138. . ' 

Muller states that in every Doric state there were three tribes, Hylleis, Dyma- 
nes, Pamphy I i, or i/^Z^an, Dymanatan and Pamphylian, and says, we cannot 
suppose the existence in Sparta of any other than these genuine Doric tribes. He 
represents each of these as divided into 10 wC^u, and adds that two and probably 
more, yet not all, of the &Catof the /]F^2/«/in tribe must have been Heraclida (HisL 
and Ant. of Dor. Race, as above cited, vol. ii. p. 76, 79, 80). 

§ 120. It is known, that the Spartans were obliged, on the birth 
of their children, to subject them to a close scrutiny as to their .vigor 
and soundness of constitution, and to submit it to the decision of the 
presidents of the wjSat, or clans, whether they were suitable to be pre- 
served and raised; a regulation designed to prevent a population of 
weak and sickly citizens. The education of the children was treated 
with the greatest care. All the citizens not only had equal rights, but 
also a community of goods and privileges. The lands were, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, equally apportioned among them. 
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As soon as a child was born, it was carried to a place called Lesche (xi^x*) to 
be examined by the elders of the family or clan. If disapproved 'as havinjsr an 
imperfect frame or a weak constitution, it was cast into a gulf^ called 'A^odirai, 
near mount Tay^etus. If approved, a share of the public lands was assigned to 
it, and it was taken back to the father's house and laid on a shield with A spear 
placed near it The whole education was entrusted to the parent until the child 
reached the age of seven; then the regular public education {ayotyvi) commenced. 
The boys at this age were enrolled in the classes termed AgeUe {ayixai or Bmat, 
herds); such as refused this lost the righis of citizenship; none but the immedi- 
ate heir to the throne was excepted; the other sons of the kings were obliged to 
submit to the correction of the master (iTai^ovo/uoc). The discipline was more 
strict afler the age of twelve. At about sixteen they were called o-ihZveit, At 
eighteen they entered the classes termed !(^dCm, and about two years alter receiv- 
ed the appellation of h^mq^ and were admitted to the public banquets. At thir. 
ty they were ranked as men, l^nBoi^ and were allowed to undertake public offices. 
^Midler, as cited § 118, vol. ii. p. 313. 

§ 121. The slaves among the Laced2emonians were treated with 
great cruelty (Gf. § 99). There appears to have been but one class, 
viz. the Hdota C^E^judrsO* who according to the common account were 
derived from the maritime town Helos ("Ejioj) captured by the Spar- 
tans. Others consider the name as derived from the verb ixio, and 
signifying pmoncr*. The unhappy Messenians taken in the second 
Messenian war were incorporated among the Helots. They were 
required to cultivate the land, and perform the most laborious and 
dangerous services in war. They were exposed to every sort of abuse, ' 
and even to the murderous attack of the young Spartans, especially 
in the custom termed K^ytf sta, which was an annual legalized hunt, 
against these degraded subjects. Yet some among them, as a reward 
of distinguished merit, obtained liberty and citizenship, on occasion 
of receiving which they were crowned with garlands and led about the 
temples. They then were called effsvyaxtoc, ord^it'ai, orveoda/iwdci;. 
The last epithet seems to have designated such as enjoyed more of civil 
rights, than the common freedmen, whose rank was far below that of 
the free-bom. The numher of slaves in this state was very large. 

There was another class of inhabitants in the province of Lacedaemon, who 
althoQgh not slaves were yet held in a state of subjection by the Spartans. They 
were the natives of towns reduced by the latter to a tributary and dependent state; 
they were called Periceci (ni^iotxM). — ^Respecting these and the Helots, see MiiUer 
vol. ii. p. 17, 30. 

§ 122. At the head of government were two kings or leaders 
(^a^xo^^^o^)* who must be certainly descended from the Heraclidse, 
and possess an unexceptionable exterior. They did not possess the^ 
full regal authority (itafi^auf i^Bia)^ but a power limited by the laws, to 
which they were accustomed every month to s\vear obedience. In 
war their power was greatest. They had also the oversight of the 
worship of the gods, and sometimes performed the office of priests. 

In peace their chief civil prerogative was to preside in the senate ttad propose 
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ihb sabjects for deliberatioD; and eaeh could give his vote on anj question^ la 
war the Spartan kings had onlimited command (rtfamyif Mrrw^«r«(), and ooukl 
eren pat to death withoot trial {h x*K^ *^/u«). Many diaaenaiona grew out o€ 
the dooble monarchy (3u^). The royal revenue was very great. Cf. Mfdlerr 
a p. 106. 

$ 123. Lycurgus established a senate of 28 men, of blameless 
character, and upwards of 60 years old, which was called yi^waiar 
or yf^oifta. The members had an equal ri^ht of voting with the 
two kings, and rendered no account of the manner of discharging 
their office. — There were also 5 Ephori (l^o^ot), who had an over- 
sight of the whole state, and whose duty required them to assert the 
rights of the people against the kings. They were chosen from 
among the people, without reference to condition. — ^The Bct^Muo^ 
were a class of officers, who were placed over the l^)3ot between 
the age of 18 and 20. 

The Ephori enjoyed a power which was called ia-vrufanac, and were not requiT' 
ed to give any account of their discharge of it; hot they were appointed only for 
one year, llieir tribnnal (i^^or) was in the ibnim. — ^Tbe Tivhmu were ^yc 
in number with a sixth as their v^i^-^vc. They had the inspection of the gym- 
nastic exercises, calle<l vxarawtf-ra, because performed in a spot surrounded with 
plane trees; it was their province to decide disputes arising at the gymnasia. 
They had their tribunal or place of council also ki the ibrnm. The common 
name for the council-halls of these and other magistratea was AfX'**^' 
f 

$ 124. The Spartans^had other magistrates; as the No/M^xaxe$, 
who saw that the laws were maintained and executed; the 'A^fio<n^ 
f«i, to whom was entrusted the oversight of the women, to observe 
their lives and manners and direct their exercises; the ^Efiftixa^o^ 
who preserved order and decorum in assemblies of the people and at* 
tended in general to the police of the forum or market; the iLveio^ 
four in number, appointed by the kings, and employed to consult ora- 
cles; the ll^Q$cfro», who were also appointed by the kings, and had 
charge of the reception of strangers; the n^o^Mwt, who had the care 
of the young kings as tutors; the na»dov6/M>t, whose office was to 
oversee and manage the boys put under their care at the age of 7; 
the *Af ^tftoc, who were a sort of sheriflfs in (he city and province; 
he llo^ifiapxot, who under the kings superintended the affairs of war, 
and also attended to some matters of police in the city; ^iHita^^itM^ 
three officers, who commanded each a chosen band of 100 horsemen. 

§ 125. The assemblies {ixxvri^siw) of the people were similar to 
those at Athens. In some of them only native citizens of Sparta met; 
in others there were also delegates from the towns and cities belong- 
ing to the province Laconia; in assemblies of the latter dlass were dis- 
cussed all affairs of common interest and importance to the whole 
state. Originally the kings and senate had the power of convening 
the assemblies; it was afterwards vested in the Ephori, who also pre- 
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sided in them. The votes were given by utterance of voice (0o^ xai 
trv •^<^)y and the majority decided by the loudest acclamation, or by 
a subsequent division and counting of the two parties. 

The assembly composed only of the citizens of Sparta was called um^» I«- 
atXno^, and usaally met once every month. Every citizen capable of bearing 
arms might attend, and, if above the age of 30, might speak. The meetings 
were originally in the open air, but at a later period wero held in an edifice call* 
ed aiuai erected for the purpose. — The other assembly was called simply, or by 
way of eminence, UxXiitf-M. It consisted of the kings, the senators, the magis- 
trates, and the deputies of Laconia. 

§ 126. The assembly also, which was collected at the public and 
common meals and termed avsai'tMh, ^nhvtia^ and ^ lUf ta, was design* 
ed for the purpose of speaking upon matters of public importance. 

In this assembly, kings, magistrates and certain citizens, met together in certain 
halls, where a number of tables were set, for fifteen persons each. No new mem- 
ber could be admitted to any table but by the unanimous consent of all belonging 
to the same. Every membier contributed to the provisions, f^om his own stores; 
a specified quantity of barley meal or cakes (/buli^aOf wine, cheese and figs, and a 
small sum of money for meat, was expected from each. A close union was 
formed between those of the same table. The regular meal was termed aJjtXfy; 
after this was a desert called iieaX%\ai, The men only were admitted; small 
children were allowed to sit on stools near their fathers and receive a half share 
without vegetables (a^«/u(3ajitu7Ta); the youth and boys ate in other companies. 
At table they sat or reclined on couches of hard oak. The chief dish was the 

black broth {fxixa^ («/Me;). — Muller^ ii. 289. The Spartans had also anqther 

kind of solemn feast called jte^nV, to which foreigners and boys were admitted 
along with the citizens. Robinson^ p. 159. 

§ 127. Judicial actions were very summary among the Spartans. 
Eloquence found no place in them; no advocates were employed; 
every one was obliged to plead his own cause. There were three 
distinct jurisdictions, that of the kings, the senate, and the ephori, 
each of which formed a tribunal for the decision of a certain class of 
questions. The most important questions and particularly all of a 
capital nature belonged to the senate. In minor disputes, the parties 
were allowed to choose arbitrators for themselves. 

Cf. Robinson, B. ii. Ch. 22.— On the authority of the Ephori, MoUer, R iii. 
Ch. 7. and B. iii. Ch. 2. § 2 on the Spartan Courts. 

$ 128. The punishments were various and in part similar to those 
at Athens. The most common mode of inflicting death was by 
strangling or suffocation. — Stealing was punished not so much for the 
theft committed, as for the want of shrewdness and dexterity betray- 
ed by the offender in allowing himself to be detected: 

There were, on the other hand, various rewards and distinctions 
bestowed on persons of merit both while living and after death. 

Strangling was effected by means of a rope (l5eox«c, Biiyyjf)* i* ^w always 
done in the night and in a room of the public prison called aixac* Death was 
also inflicted by casting the malefactor into the pit called Kata^a;; this was al- 
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ways doae likewise by night Aristomenes the Messenian was cast iuto this, bat 
sarvived the fall and effected an escape, which was considered as very wonder- 

faL Cf. Mitford^ Ch. iv. Sect 4. ^ Besides the punishments Znfua^ *\rtfMa 

and KufMFor xXeiec,, mentioned am'ong-Athenian penalties (§ 113), the Spartans 
had MM-TiTfwo-tCf whippingt which the offender received as he was driven through 
the city, and Ktrrnarif^ goading^ which was a similar punishment. Banishment 
•(7^, seems not to' have been a regular punishment inflicted by sentence; but 
was voluntary, and chosen in order to escape death or infamy (Art/At*). — Cf 
MfdUr,iu^35, 

Among the distinctions conferred on the meritorious, the n^oi^^nyjirst seat 
in a public assembly, was highly honorable. Much value was attached to the oU 
ive-croujn, *E\eutiq m<pav9i as a reward for bravery, and to the thongs, Bfdxovtfy 
with which victors in the contests were bound. But it was one of the highest 
honors of the city to be elected into the number of the three hundred constituting 

the three chosen bands of horsemen (§ 124), termed Aoyahg, To commemorate 

the dead, statues, cenotaphs (xiyoro^iA) and other monumeuts were erected. 

§ 129. The legislation of Sparta had Lycurgus chiefly for its au- 
.thor, and was marked by some strong peculiarities. The form of 
government was distinguished from that of all the other states by its 
union of monarchical with aristocratical and democratical traits. 
There were in Sparta no written laws; they were transmitted orally 
froih one generation to another; on this account Lycurgus styled 
them l^f^ai. They were not numerous, and were chiefly designed 
to promote bravery and hardihood, and hinder all luxury and volup- 
tuousness. Although they underwent many alterations in minor 
points, they retained their authority through a period of above 800 
years. (Cf. MuUer, ii. p. 97. 235.) 

$ 130. Next to the states of Athens and Sparta, the island of Crete 
presents a constitution the most remarkable. It is here, as has been 
stated ($ 38), that we find the origin of the institutions of Lycurgus. 
During the republican government which succeeded the monarchical, 
it was customary to elect 10 officers annually as chief magistrates. 
These were called Cosmi, »66fioi^ and were taken only from particular 
families. Under them was a Senate^ which was consulted only on 
important questions; it consisted of 28 members, who, for the most 
part had previously held the office of Cosmi. There was also an 
order of knights^ who were required to keep horses at their own ex- 
pense for the public use, and to serve in time of war. The power of 
popular assemblies was not great; they usually did nothing but confirm 
the decrees of the higher authorities. (Cf. MuUer, ii. 99. 134). 

§ 131. The Cretiin laws were in general wise, as appears from 

some traces df them found in diflierent writers. — Like the Spartans, 

the citizens of Crete had public meals, which they called dyd^tta.— - 

Slaves were treated with comparative mildness. • 

Three different classes of dependents existed in the island; the public bonds- 
men, called by the Cretans /mv««; the slaves of individual citizens, afa/AtSrr»i; 
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9nd the tributaries, virnxoeu Perhaps there was no Grecian state in which the de- 
pendent classes were so little oppressed as in Crete. In general^ every employ- 
ment and profession, with the exception of the gymnasia and the military ser- 
vice, was permitted to them. — Midler^ ii. 5. 

The name M^^tXa is supposed to have been given to the public meals, because, 
as at Sparta, men alone were admitted to the tables. A woman, hbwever, had 
the care of the public tables at Crete. The Cretans were distinguished by their 
great hospitality ; with every two tables for citizens there was one for foreigners. 
^Mfdler, ii. 225. 

* Curiosity is excited,* observes Mitford, * by that system of laws, which, in an 
age of savage ignorance, violence, and uncertainty among surrounding nations, 
infbrced civil order, and secured civil freedom to the Cretan people ; which was 
not only the particular model of the wonderful polity, so well known to us through 
the fame of Lacedaemon, but appears to have been the general fountain of Gre- 
cian legislation and jurisprudence ; and which continued to deserve the eulogies 
of the greatest sages and politicians, in the brightest periods of literature and 
philosophy .-^See St. Croix^ Des Anciens gouvememens federatifs, et legislation 
de Crete. Par. 1776, 

§ 132. In Thebes, the principal city of Bceotia^ a monarchical gov- 
ernment existed until the death of Xanthus, and afterwards a republi- 
can. Yet this state did not rise to any great celebrity, at least not for 
a long time ; the cause was perhaps the whole national character of 
the Thebans. Besides a proper senate, there were in Thebes Bceo- 
tarchs, Bowtd^zo^^ and Polemarchs, Ho%ifia^xof' ; the former had the 
care of the civil affairs, and the latter of the military. — BoBotia was 
divided into four grand councils, or senates, whose decrees guided 
all the other magistrates. Merchants and mechanics were adopted as 
citizens, but never raised to any magistracy. The exposure of infants 
"was iiot permitted, but if their parents were unable to maintain them, 
it was done by the state. Pausanias has recorded in his description of 
BoBotia many remarkable features of the later condition of the Theban 
state.— Cf. Mitford, Ch. V. Sect. 1. 

§ 133. Of the internal constitution of Corinth but little is known. 
It was at first governed by kings, of whom the Sisyphidae and Bac- 
chiadae were the most distinguished. Afterwards, when an aristocraii- 
cal form was introduced, one chief magistrate was chosen yearly call- 
ed n^vrai'tj. He was supported by a senate, re^ovtft'a. The assem- 
bly of the people never had equal authority ; their power was often 
very small. The city was once called Ephyra, and enjoyed a favora- 
ble situation upon the isthmus, which rendered it and its two harbors 
so famous on account of their navigation and commerce. It was de- 
stroyed by the Romans B. C. 146, but was afterwards rebuilt by 
Caesar, and became again very flourishing. — Syracuse and Corcyra 
were colonies of Corinth. The last city is specially remarkable, from 
the fact that a dispute between itself and Corinth was the occasion of 
the Peloponnesian war. Syracuse was for a long time governed by 
600 of the oldest men, called ymfM^Qi ; but afterwards became en- 
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tirely democratical until it was subjected to the Romans.— Cf. 3Iul' 
letf as before cited, ii. p. 156. 

§ 134. Argos, like the other Grecian states, had in early times 
its kings. In -later times, it was governed by the people divided into 
four tribes. It had its senate, and another body of magistrates con- 
sisting of 80 members, and a class of public officers called a^twM. — 
Cf. MuUer, ii. .144, 147. 

In the history of iEtolia we may mention as chiefly remarkaBle the 
league or confederacy between the cities of that district. This con- 
federacy was called the Panstolium. It had at Thermus an annual 
assembly or meeting, in which ,the magistrates were elected, and also 
a president of the confederacy, who was called ot^atijybi, and was at 
the same time chief military commander. This officer was subject to 
the assembly. The council of the Apbcleti {aftoxiajtoi) was a diflfer- 
ent body, who decided questions that arose in pressing emergencies. 

The cities of Achaia also united themselves in a league, and held 
their common assembliesu twice a year at iEgium. In these origin- 
ally presided one r^a/«fiatcv^ with two :tt^9/tf^6f,; and at a later pe- 
rid^d, one Xf^afi^yo^ besides whom there were ten Ae/ttov^t to at' 
tend to the public affairs of the confederacy. 

(3) Military Affairs. 

$ 136. That warlike spirit, which, as has been observed (§ 62), 
was a main trait in the national character of the early Greeks, wa^ 
also conspicuous in their descendants of a later period. This is true 
of the Athenians, and more emphatically so of the Spartans, who were 
inured to hardship by their education, bound by their laws and their 
honor to conquer or die, and inspired by their whole national system 
with a love of war. These republics were accordingly the refuge 
and protection of the smaller states in their difficulties. The The- 
bans likewise, for a certain period, maintained the reputation of dis- 
tinguished valor. Athens and Sparta, however, were always the ri- 
vals in this respect; and although in the war with Xerxes they agreed, 
that Athens should command the Grecian fleet, and Sparta the land 
forces, yet they soon again fell into dissension, and the Spartans strip- 
ped the Athenians, for a time, of that naval superiority, for which the 
situation of Athens aflbrded the greatest advantages. 

§ 136. The armies of the Greeks consisted chiefly of free citizens, 
who were early trained to arms, and, after reaching a certain age, at 
Athens the twentieth year, were subject to actual service in war. 
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Prom this duty, they were released only by the approaching weak- 
ness of age. At Athens the citizens were exempted from military 
service at the age of 40, except in cases of extreme danger. Some 
were also wholly exempted on account of their office or employment. 
Of those, who were taken into service, a written list or roll was made 
out, from which circumstance the levying was termed xatay^o^, or 
xatdxoyoi* The warriors maintained themselves and every free citizen 
considered it a disgrace to serve for pay; for which the spoils of vic- 
tory were, in some degree, a substitute. Pericles, however, intro- 
duced the payment of a stipend, which was raised, when necessary, 
by means of a tax on the commonwealth. 

At first ^tsoldiers received two oboli a day; ailerwards four; whence tit^ m^ 
6dXotf/3i«; signified a soldier's life, and TtT^M^cX^iv, to serve in war. The pay of 
a soldier in the cavalry, termed xtLrAo-raa-t^^ was a drachm a day; a seaman re- 
ceivcd the same, with an allowance for a servant. — On the methods of raising mo- 
ney at Athens for extraordinary expenses, see §§ 103^, 104. 

§ 137. It has already been remarked (§ 48), that the Grecian sol- 
diers were of three classes; footsoldiers or infantry, Vo tti^ixw; the 
cavalry, to «>' i'^rtwv; and such as were borne in chariots, t-o s^' 
oxfifidfuiv. The infantry comprised three kinds; the oj^xtrat, heavy 
armed, ,who carried a complete and full armor, and were distinguished 
particularly by a large shield (o/cxov); the ftsMaatdif targeteers, who 
bore light arms, particularly a small shield {tth.tij); and the 4t3iot,light- 
armed; who had no shield and used ouly missile weapons. — The war 
chariots were not much used after the introduction of cavalry. 

The chariots, termed ^^tvavn^i^^ were sometimes terribly destructive, being 
armed with scythes, with which whole ranks of soldiers were sometimes cut 
down. 

§ 138. The cavalry of the Greeks was not numerous, and con- - 
sisted only of citizens of the more respectable class and such as were ' 
able to maintain their horses. The iwafer?, therefore, a^ Athens as 
well as Sparta, held ^ high rank. Those, who wished to attain this 
rank, were first examined by the senate and a Hipparch or Phularch 
{luftd^xni^ ^>^xni) appointed for the purpose, in respect to their 
bodily strength and other qualifications. They were called by vari- 
ous names according to the weapons of armor they used, as e. g. 
dxpojSo^.ctft'ai, who threw missiles; Bopato^o^ot, who carried spears or 
Jlimces; Irtitoto^otat^ Svtfto^o^ot, xovtopo^oh S^^eo^o^ot, etc. The fol- 
lowing articles constituted their principal armor; a helmet, l?road pla- 
ted girdle, breast plate, a large shield, cuishes, a javelin and sword. 

The horsemen as well as the infantry, were distinguished into the Jieaify. 
armed, luira^gaftrei, and light-armed, /kh Kori^^MtTM* The former not only were 
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defended by armor themselves, cut also had their horses protected by plates of brasd 
or other metal, which were named, from the parts of the horse covered by them, 
vpfxtTonri^ut^ «r^O0-Ti^vi}(a, ira^afxrt^lha, wa^airXtv^iha^ fTA^axnifAilfia etc. The trap- 
pings of the horses were termed ^aXa^a; various and costly ornaments, including' 
collars, bells and embroidered cloths, were often used. — ^The ^ifAaxti were a sort 
of dt'agoon, instituted by Alexander, designed to serve either on horseback or on 
foot — The "AfA^mvu were such as had two horses; called also linrayvyoU because 
they led one of their horse's.^— After the time of Alexander, elephants were intro- 
duced from the east; but they were ailer a short period laid aside, as they were 
found too unmanageable to be relied upon with much confidence. When used, 
they carried into battle large towers, containing from ten to thirty soldiers, who * 
could greatly annoy the enemy with^mi88iles, while they were themselves ill com- 
perative safety. 

$ 139. The chief articles of armor used by the Greeks haVe been 
already described (§§ 44, 45), and it is only necessary to remark here, 
that in later times there were many changes, as to the forms of the 
articles, and the manner of using them. 

The breast-plate (&<»^ft^) consisted of two parts, one a defence for the back, the 
other for the breast, united at the sides by a sort of buttons. When made of two 
continued pieces of metal, and on that account inflexible, it was called ^w(a( tta- 
ho^; when made of iiide and guarded with hooks or rings, connected as in a chain, 
it was called ^A^a^ aXvnhtri^; if guarded with plates like the scales of a fish, it 
was called ^u^a^ uin^Mroq, The hfju^ee^&Kicv protected only the front part of the 
body; Alexander allowed only this to his soldiers. 

The shield (ao^U) when of wood, was made of the lightest kind, as willow, 
beech, poplar &c. When mode of hide {ao-wthi 0otitu\ there were usually several 
thicknesses covered with a plate or plates of metal. Its chief parts were the out- 
er edge or circumference, £vtu^, trviy xvxXoc, vm^i^ua; the boss or prominent part 
in the middle, ofA^aU^, (jLt^^fx^aKtm; the thong of leather by which it was attached 
to the shoulders, tiXa^wv; the rings by which it was held in the hands, vo^iraxict 
for which the handle^ oyaiw^ consisting of two small bars placed crosswise, was af^ 
terwards substituted. Little bells were sometimes hung upon the shield to in- 
crease the terror occasioned by shaking them. liyfAa was the name of a cover- 
ing, designed to protect the shield from injury when not in actual use. Various 
epithets are applied to shields; as afx^fi^iToq^ av^^o/u^xqct irohpnmM', indicative of 
size; IvxuxXoi, qravrrri (0-ai,^of shape. The rippov was in the shape of a rhombus, and 
first used by the Persians; the ev^ioc was oblong and bent inward; the Aa<A'm was 
composed of bides with the hair on, and was very light; the niXm was small an8 
light, and, according to some, shaped like a half moon. 

Besides the ofitensive weapons named in ^ 45, we may mention the poniard^ 
called «'a^(i^i<f>(}(oir, l>^i(^r^toy, and fxaxAi^a; it answered the purpose of a knife. 
In later ages the ^tvax^ci something like a scimitar ^ was borrowed firom the 
Persians. The nowh or falchion {ensis falcatus) was also used in battle; as was 
likewise the battle-ax^ ei^ifn and the ^rixixuc The Macedonians had a peculiar 
kind of long spear^ called c-a^a-a-a. The club of wood or iron. Ko^vnit was a wea- 
pon of early times. We may mention among the offensive weapons the tru^aBoXtt 
Xi^oi, Jire-balls;one kind {axur&km) were made of wood and armed with spikes of 
iron, under which were fixed hemp, pitch and other combustibles; these, being set 
on fire, were hurled into the ranks of the enemy. 

§ 140. The commanders of the armies were in early times the 
kings, themselves, although at the same time certain men, eminently 
brave, were appointed to he polemarchs or generals. Subsequendy 
each tribe chose its own commander, who was called af^atvyb^. At 
Athens it became customary to appoint ten, who had equal power, and 
who held the chief command one day each in regular rotation, when 
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they took the field together. Over these was a polemarch, whose 
opinion was decisive in the war-council, when there was an equal 
division among them; at a later period, however, this officer (ytoXc/Mi^* 
^os) had no share in military affairs (§ 101). — There were also 
ten taxiarchs, ^aiia^zop, subordinate to > the gr^ntfiyoi; their duty 
was to put the army in array for battle, mark out the camp, regulate 
the order of march, and in general attend to the preservation of disci- 
pline. Subordinate also to the Strategi were the two generals of the 
horse, ifiita^zoty who had under them ten ^xo^^toty one nominated by 
each tribe. There were also inferior officers, as xo;t»yo«I> ;^tXto^iot, 
•exat'ovt'o^a^ot, htxo^a^x^^y Hefiftdia^x^^f ^^^ names being derived from 
the number of men commanded by them. 

§ 141. The whole army was called atfrnfia; the front fUtuntwr 
or «pwt'o( ^vyo^; the wings «epafa; the rear ovpa or iox^*^^ ^vyo^ * 
The smallest division, consisting of five men, was called a 7<t/iftaiy 
a xoxos contained from ten to a hundred men, according to different 
circumstances; and a tdii^, a hundred or a hundred and twenty-eight. 

The To^tcwas also called Uttrwrtt^x^*' l^&cb division of this sort had five 
attendants, who (Sktaktm) did not serve in the ranks; viz. the a-r^arottiipjf^ 
who reported the officer*s commands to the soldiers; the odjuiio^ojo?, who con- 
veyed the ensigns, signals, or watchwords; the o-AXTriyKrvt, a trumpeter; the 
virq^srn;, who supplied the membera of the division with necessaries, and the 
evjayo;, vf hose business was to see that none of the number were led behind. 

Some of the larger divisions; avyrayfAa^ consisting of two rel^it;, or 256 
men; imretxonA^xfa,, two evnayfAetra, or 512 men; x«^««fx^*» two of the last, or 
1024 men; Mi^<t;x^'«, or rlxoc, twice the preceding or 2048 men; ^a\ayyetj>xMn 
or ir^ctrriyM sometimes, twice the TiXof, or 4096 men;^ the commander of the 

latter was called c-r^rtTuyo?. The term ♦aXay^ signifies sometimes a body of 

twenty-eight soldiers; sometimes a body of 4000 as just mentioned; and some- 
times any number of troops in general. Yet it is said, that a full or complete 
Phalanx contained /our times the number included in the <pa.Xayya^U, above 
viamed, 1. e. 16,364 men. 

§ 142. While the term paxayi is often used in a general sense for 
any number of soldiers, it is employed also to signify zpeQidiar order 
of arrangement in a rectangular form, which gave the body strength 
to resist a great shock; the Macedonians were especially celebrated for 
using it to advantage. — The i'^poxov was the same with the Roman 
cuneus an arrangement in the form of a wedge, in order to force a 
way more easily and further into the midst of the enemy. — Wheeling, 
turning or facing, was called xXttftj; to the right iftl 5opv, the- spear 
being in the right hand: to the left, iTt* aajtiBo., the shield being held 
in the left. Turning completely about was termed /*«f a^oxij. — The 
Greeks possessed great skill and readiness in manoeuvres, and had 
teachers of the art, taxtixot who instructed the youth in the practice. 

Various forms were given to the <f>«XttyJ, some of which were not rectangular; 
9L8 the imxaMir^Q ^aXmy^y which presented the form of a half moon, and was also 

N 
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called xv^q and xoiXq; ^o/m^mi^c ^«tXa){, which was in the figure of a diamoB<f« 
In the phalanx l^vyoi signified the ranks, taken according to its length fA?xo$; a-ri- 
Xju (also Xo;(ot) the files taken according to its deptli, /9adoc. Another order of ar- 
ray for battle was the vxivdiov, bricks a rectangular presenting its length to the en- 
emy. The iriJfy^, toiccr, was the same form, with its width, or the end of the rect- 
angle towards the enemy. The wXaiViov seems to have been an exact square or 
nearly so. The xotXi p^oKov was a figure like the letter V with the open part toward 
*the enemy. Tlie tXn was in the form of an egg, according to which the Thessa- 
lians usually arranged their cavalry. The term is, however, generally used in 
signify simply a troop of horse; sometimes a troop of 64. Two such troops con- 
stituted the fviXa^M, J 28 men, and eight of them the ivTra^xJ^^ ^^^ ^^^* ^^^^ 
of the last named tormed the Tlxoc of the cavalry, or 2048 men. 

Of the various terms applied to manoeuvring or evolutions we add only the 
following; I {f xiy/M^c, a countermarch, by which every soldier, one marching after 
another, changed the firont for the rear, or one flank for another; hirXaa-ieto^fjioi, 
an enlarging of the body, either by adding men or by extending the same number 

over a great space. It may be remarked that among the Lacedaemonians, 

the whole army was divided into fAo^ai which contained originally only 400 men 
each, but afterwards a larger number and variable. , Each /xo^a consisted of 4 
Xop^o*. The vtmKoa^t was one half of the Xoxoi'* and one half of the vemi- 
»00^f , was termed ImfMrUf including 25 men; the latter body is said by some 
to have contained thirty 4wo or thirty-six men. 

. § 143. The declaration of war usually, began with a demand 
made by the injured or offended party through deputies for reparation 
or satisfaction. Unexpected hostile invasion was viewed as unright- 
eous warfare; it was justified only by great and wanton injuries. 
The most respectable men were selected for the ambassadors and her- 
alds, and their persons were regarded as sacred and inviolable. The 
heralds (x^jpvxgj) carried a staff wound with two serpents {xvjftvxscw,) 
, and were usually charged only with messages of peace, while the 
ambassadors or deputies (ytpicf^stj) were accustomed also to threaten 
and to announce war. The power of ambassadors was limited in 
different degrees at different times (§ 102), The leagues or agree- 
ments entered into were either (1) ajtow^vi, a treaty of peace or mutual 
cessation from injuries, called also avverixf^, £(>fnpfrir (2) ertt^aa;t», a treaty- 
of mutual defence; or (3) avfifMuziaj an alliance both defensive and 
offensive, in which the parties engaged to aid each other not only 
when attacked, but also when they themselves comniienced the war. 
Such treaties were confirmed by the most solemn oaths, written upon 
tablets, and placed in public view. Sometimes the parties exchanged 
certain tokens or evidences ((jv/*j3o3Ui.) of the compact. — Before actu- 
ally declaring war, it was customary to consult an oracle. The war 
was commenced with sacrifices and vows. Scrupulous attention was 
also paid by the Greeks to omens, and seasons. 

An eclipse of the lyoon was a fatal sign, the A'thenians would not march be- 
fore the seventh day, trroi cB^ofjtnq; nor the Lacedsemonians until full moon. 

§ 144. In addition to what has already been said (§ 48) on the 
construction of camps, it may be here remarked, that the form of 
them was often changed according to circumstances. The Lacedae- 
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monians, however, always adhered to the circular form in their camps, 
as well as their cities. The hravest troops were usually placed on 
the extremities or wings, and the weakest in the centre or interior. 
A particular part of the camp was appropriated for the worship of the 
gods and for holding councils of war and military courts. The guards 
were divided into the day-watches, ^vxowac ^fufUMUy and the night- 
watches, ^vxaxtu wxttpwai. The advanced posts, or outer guards, 
were called rcpo^xaxai. The nighdy round of visiting the watch 
was called f>o5£ta, and those who performed it, ftspvrtoxovy and the 
guard-house, Hspiftoxslov, — Before a battle the soldiers were usually 
refreshed by eating and drinking, immediately after which the com- 
manders ordered them to action. 

§ 145. When very near the point of engaging, the generals ad- 
dressed the army in animating speeches, which often produced great 
effects. Then followed the sacrifice, the vow, and the war-song 
{ftaiav i/i*/3af^pcoj), a hymn to Mars. — ^The signs, used in the field 
were either cfjfitlay regular ensigns and standards, or avfi^xih ps^r- 
ticular signals, commonly understood or specially agreed upon for the 
occasion. The latter, (rv/t^oxa, were either audible (^aytxa), such 
as watch- words (avp^fMxta); or visible (opara), such as nodding the 
head, waving the hand» shaking the armor» and the like (viapaavtr- 
^fiata). The atjfula or standards were of various kinds, some being 
merely a red or purple coat upon the top of a spear, others having an 
image of a bird, animal or other object. The raising of the standard 
was a signal to commence battle, and the lowering of it to desist. 
Anciently the signal for battle was given by lighted torches being 
hurled by the persons appointed (ytvp^wpot). Afterwards it was done 
by blasts of sounds for which shells (xd^xoc) were first used, and then 
brazen trumpets (tfox^ttyyej) of several different kinds. — 'l^he Lace- 
daemonians usually advanced to action by the sound of the fiute; yet 
we must not imagine, that the marching of the Greeks was as regu- 
lar and as conformable to music, as the modem. Most of them were 
lather in the habit of rushing to battle with impetuosity and clamor 

§ 146. The art of besieging arose first in the later times of Greece, 
because the cities were not previously fortified with walls. Nor were 
the later Greeks, especially the Lacedaemonians, very much in the 
habit of laying regular sieges . The two principal points of proceeding 
in the siege of a city, were the construction of the entrenchment 
around it, and the gathering and use of military engines about it. Con- 
nected with these were efforts to scale the walls of the city by 
ladders (ertt^o^^t, xxif/iaxe^) and to undermine their foundations. 
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An entrenchment around the city was called ^spcV c&;t»<^/^(' ^^ ^^^ 
ticz*^t*^ii ^nd consisted usually of a double wall of stone or turf. In 
the space between the walls were shelters for the garrison and the 
sentinels. Above the walls were turrets or pinnacles, and after every 
tenth pinnacle a large tower was constructed, extending across from 
one wall to the other. The parapet of the wall was termed ^u>^aS 
or ^paxcov. 

5 147. Most of the military engines of the Greeks (fiayewa, /tiyxa- 
Mu) were of a comparatively late invention, and seem to have been 
introduced first about the time of the P^loponnesian war. One of the 
principal was the ^tcxutfi;, the testudo or tortoise; so called because the 
soldiers were covered by it as a tortoise by its shell. It was of sev- 
eral kmds. The xt>^vfj a^t^atuatuiv was formed by tliensoldiers, pres- 
sed close together and holding their shields over their heads in such 
a manner as to form a compact covering. It was also formed of boards, 
united and covered with metals; this was either of a square form, as 
the z^^^vij ;K"tf'*'^tj, which served to protect the soldiers, while they 
were preparing the ground in order to bring up their military engines, 
or of a triangular form, as the x^^^v ^^^$9 ^or the protection of such 
as were undermining the walls. — Another instrument for similar pur- 
poses was called the ysppov, made of twigs of willow like the Roman 
vinese^ and held by the soldiers over the head. — The x^t^o, was a 
mound composed of various materials and raised very high, often 
above the besieged \yalls. — There were also moveable towers {ttv^- 
yo*), made of wood and usually placed upon the x^fJ^j they were 
rolled on wheels and had often several stories, containing soldiers and 
engines. — The battering-ram (x^wj) was a strong beam with an iron 
head {ifi^oi^) in front resembling that of a ram, which the soldiers 
thrust against the enemy's walls; it was oflen hung by ropes to ano- 
ther beam, so that it could be thrust with greater force, and some- 
times was placed on wheels had covered with a ;^«3uSv«7. The xatar 
rtixifav were engines for hurling missiles, stones, and the like upon the 
enemy; those which discharged arrows, being termed dtv^fiXets, and 
those which cast stones, U^o%ov or ftst^o^oxoi. 

The*E\iv9\tf was a machine, not unlike the battering-ram, but of greater size 
and force, driven with ropes and wheels. It was invented by Demetrius Polior- 
c^cs. — The T^vTeava were long irons with sharp ends, and were the instruments 
chiefly used in earlier periods for demolishing the walls of a city. 

§ 148. In the defence of a besieged city the following are the 
things most worthy of remark. Soldiers, armed with various means 
of defending themselves and annoying the enemy, were stationed on 
the walls of the city. The greater military engine;s were planted 
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within the walls, and hurled arrows, stones, and pieces of limber 
upon the besiegers. The mines of the besiegers were opposed by 
counter-mines, and their entrenchments and mounds were undermin- 
ed. Their various engines were broken; set on fire, or embarrassed 
in operation by different contrivances on the part of the besieged. 

§ 149. On the taking of a city, the captors did not always treat 
the citizens and the property in the sAme way. Sometimes the build- 
ings were demolished, and all the inhabitants put to death, or at least 
those in arms, while the rest (at^xv^y^toi^ 5opva3i»*ot) were reduced 
to slavery. But sometimes favor was shown, and nothing but the 
payment of a tribute exacted. Sometimes new settlers were planted 
in the conquered city. Whenever the city was demolished, it was 
customary to curse the spot on which it stood, and not even cultivate 
the soil. 

§ 150. The booty or spoils on such a capture, or after a batde, 
consisted partly in the military stores, and partly in other things, 
which were^the property of the conquered party, fl^^se, when taken 
from the slain, were termed cxv^jo., if from the living, xo^wpa. The 
whole («mpa) was brought to the commander in chief, who first took a 
large portion for himself, then assigned rewards to such as had distin- 
guished themselves in the action, and afterwards distributed the re- 
mainder equally among the soldiers. First of all, however, a portion 
was set apart for the service of the gods, which was called dxpo^'i/teu 
The armor of the conquered was also often dedicated to the gods, and 
hung up in their temples; this was the case sometimes even with the 
weapons of the victors, when they designed to terminate their military 
career. Thank-offerings were also presented, and trophies (f po;taco) 
erected, which w^re likewise dedicated to the gods; statues also and 
other monuments were raised to commemorate victories. 

An inscription {ImypafAfjU) wa» oAen attached to the trophy, or offering- pre- 
sented to the god, or other monument, pontaining the names of the conquerors 
and the conquered, an account of the spokls, and sometimes of the occurrences of . 
the war. The trunk of a tree, especially an olive, was often used for the purpose 
of a trophy, the emblems of victory being hung upon it — ^Alexander the Great, 
abiding by a law of the Macedonians, never raised a trophy; yet he erected other 
monuments of his successes; among them were altars to the gods, very broad 
and lofty. 

§ 151. There was a careful regard to order and discipline in the 
Greek armies, and various rewards and punishments were established. 
Among the rewards were promotion to higher rank, conferring of 
garlands or other distinctions, and also the funeral honors and the en- 
comiums, which were bestowed on the brave warrior. At Athens, 
public provision was made for the widows and children of those slain 

N* 
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in battle, and also for those who were injured by wounds {aSvvato^, 
The children of such as valiantly died were also honored sometimes 
with the first seats (j<po«$pva») at the theatres. 

The severest of the punishments, death, was always inflicted on 
deserters, ovto/toxoi. Such as refused to serve, aat^dtuf^oi^ such as 
quitted their ranks, xttHotdxtfu, and such as threw away their shields, 
^«4a<y7ffc6e(, werA subjected to civil degradation. At Athens they were 
not permitted to enter the temples or public assemblies, and were also 
fined in the court Helisa. In Sparta they were exposed to still 
deeper disgrace, which extended even to their whole family; it was so 
great that their mothers often stabbed them at their first meeting after- 
wards. 

§ 152. The Greeks employed various means for conveying inteUifencc. 
They had a class of messengers or runners, called hfjtt^oifSfAu, who carried news 
and official commands; they went lightly armed. — A contrivance much cele* 
brated was the Lacedaemonian «■ Ji pt a X n. This was a roll of white parchment 
or leather (H^fM, lf*ac\ wrapped round a black stick, about four cubits in lenffth. 
The general always received a stick of this sort, of the same size with anomer 
kept by the magistrates or government. When any command or intelligence 
was to be conveyed, a strip of parchment was rolled on the staS^ and on this was 
written what the person wished to communicate; the strip was then sent to the 
general, who applied it to his own stick, and thus could read what otherwise, 
would be wholly uniatelligil^e. 

$ 153. Before proceeding now to notice the naval affairs of the 
Greeks, we may allude to their method of passing rivers with their 
armies. It was usually by means of boats or small vessels joined to- 
gether so as to from a sort of bridge, like that which the Persians un- 
der the command of Xerxes threw over the Hellespont. In order to 
hold these vessels fast, large baskets or boxes, filled with stone, were 
sunk in the stream, which thus answered the purpose of anchors. 
Anchors were also sometimes used. It was only in the greatest 
emergencies, that they carried forward with them these boats, having 
t^ken them in pieces. Sometimes such bridges were made by 
means of large casks and leathern bottles. 

§ 154. The use of ships in the wars of the Greeks has already 
been mentioned (§ 47). Vessels of war differed in their structure from 
the other kinds, especially from ships of burden (avixa^c;, ^tfiyoi)^ 
which were of an oval form, with broader bottoms. They were usually 
such as had three benches of rowers, called f pw^J^e^s {triremes § 304. 
3), and hence this term is often used to signify merely vessels of 
war. Before a vessel was launched, it was purified and consecrated 
by the priests. Commonly, individual vessels, sometimes a whole 
fleet, were committed to the protection of some particular god. Tho 
standard or flag {jtafMavjftov)^ by which one ship was distinguished 
from another, was placed in the fore part> with figures painted on 
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it. Each vessel had its own name, which was usually taken from its 
ensign or, flag, and was also inscribed on the prow. It would require 
too much space to introduce here all the terms, by which the Greeks 
designated the various parts of the ship. 

1. The names of the various parts ofa ship may be fomid, with explanations, ' 
of everj thing relaling to this subject, in J. Schefferiy Diss, de Yarietatc navium. 
Thes. Gronov.T. xi.-^ee also, by the same^ Comment, de militia ndyali veterum. 
Ups. 1654. 4. — Likewise Patterns Arch. Grsec. B. ii. c. 14. — Robinson's^ B. iv- ch. 
H. 

A few of 'these names ought to be introduced here. The principal parts of a 
ship were three, the prow or front, v^v^a, fA,ironrov, %fji$9>M\ the middle^ or body, 
fci^x9iX0(, y€isr^\ and the ftem, v^upva, Iv^k. — The prow was more or less 
adorned not only by the figures and image placed on it, but by the colors painted 
on it, from which were derived such epitliets as piXrova^iiM, xvavI/mCoXm &c. The 
sides of it were termed trtt^a and ira^t lat. The rr^\9q was a long plank at the 
head of the prow, on the extremity of which some of the principal ornaments 
(axpovta, axgotrroXta) were fixed. The wrvxi^ was a round piece of wood also at- 
tached to the prow, on which the name of the ship was inscribed; it was some- 
times called afdctX/M^^ The x>iwVito; was the figure of a goose upon the prow near 
the water. 

To the middle belonged the following parts; the r^ovtc* or o-ti/^h, keel at the 
bottom of the ship, narrow and sharp, to cut the waves, with the ;^fXiv0>/biara, 
wedges or bilgeways, attached to it, ^r guarding the ship^s bottom; the ^oXxt;, 
liml^r, containing the bilge water, conveyed out by the pump, aVrXM; the xuXn, 
hold (^called also nvto-; and yii9T^a), surrounded by ribs or planks rising from the 
keel, mfAtit or lyteotXia; the (wTrtf^ic, or vffo{«/uaTa, rafters extending on the sides 
{vTiiVfai) of the ship fVom prow to stern; the to7;^m and i9dSxi«, seats for the row- 
ers situated on the sides one above another; the r^nfjuira or o^^dAXfcel, openings 
through which the oars were put oat; the Aff%»fM<, a skin or the like, which luied 
the openings; sometimes theve was one continued opening for the oars, called 

The stern bad ornamental imager called tU^vtU, ia. common with those on 
the prow, and distinctively, k^Xaa^a* Its bow was termed ivtatiwi and the 
planks composing it, vi^rmia. The middle of the stem was named, o^iv^Mv, 
The decks, fxpta, were covered parts; at the prow and stem, the l^vya, were the 
rowers' seats in the middle and open parts. 

2. Some of the principal instruments in navigating vessels may be mentioned 
here. The iniei\iot, rudder, fixed not directly in the stern, but on the side of 
the ship, and near the stem. In the later periods, two rudders were used, one 
being placed, it is supposed, near the prow (hence vvic dfA^irfVfjvM); sometimes 
there were four, one on each side of prow and stern. The parts of the rudder 
were ?iaf, ^upt ifTt^yWf ivx^v, xafjui^. The iwiit ^^^nvpa, anchor; first a stone 
bored in the middle, or a basket filled with stones; idlcrwards made of iron 
with teeth, oUrrtf fastening it to the earth; 'the largest ofa ship's anchors was 
called Up^, and hence /SaXXitv iyttv^eu ttpnf obtained its proverbial sense, to resort 
to a last refuge. The cables attached to the anchors, were «nitffc«Ta, or jti^uXo^; 
ropes for towing were termed ^u/mata, oXiio/; those for binding a vessel to the shore 
frfv,ur!uria. The xZffAi and I ^irpw, oars, having a broad part, covered with metal 
(frxirv), and hung upon pieces of wood called <7K«x^ot, by leathern thongs, rpvn. 
The l(rW(t mast, fix^d in a hole (/4f0'^/uii), in the middle of the ship; capable of 
being taken down and put in a case (jiffroiixn); having several parts, as vri(nm,tirpa* 
;^iiX0f, xofxfiO'uVf OMfoKtof, Uftof, nX«)c<lm. The xipaMt, or ni^ara were the crosspie- 
ces or yards, fixed to the mast The ia-rU, sails (called also odorat, a^/CMm), kiclu. 
ding particular ones distinctively named, as svii^ofMf, mtzeU'^ail, ikarietf main- 
sail, a^rifAw, top-sail, 96\ogf, sprit-sail. — The l^/tA«, di/ulxioc, ballast — ^The $0X19, 
the lead for sounding. The jMrrot, poles for pushing the vessel from rocks. The 
aTroffadfAi, bridges, or stairs, to pass fi-om ship to shore, or ^om vessel to vessel 
(called also ImBiB^atand ifaBaSptu)' The term ^irXciwas applied to the rigging 
generally. The 9^^ and ^nU were ropes, indading Imrwolf voht, VfMtohft 
/bti^ot/p/aty TT^amt madQ at first of leathern thongs, afterwards of flax, hemp, and 
the Uke. 
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§ 155. In vessels of war the front point, and sometimes the whole 
of the front part, was covered with iron. In early times, these points 
or beaks were long and high; afterwards they were made short and 
low, in order to pierce the vessels of the enemy below the water. 
From each side of the front were planks or pieces of wood, ift<ati6ss, 
jutting out, to protect the ship from^the beaks of the enemy. The 
war-vessels usually had wooden decks or coverings (xata^^oYfAata), 
on which the soldiers stood, and also coverings or guards of hides or 
the like, which were extended on both sides {ftt^i>f^a/yfia^a), to pro- 
tect them from the waves and from the enemy's missiles.^— The usual 
sign of a war-vessel was a helmet, sculptured at the top of the mast. 

$ 156. Originally the employments of the rowers and the com- 
batants were not distinct, but the same persons performed the func- 
tions of both. In later times there was a division into three classes; 
(1) the ^rowers or oarsmen, i^tta*, xu^i^xaf a«, who were also distin- 
guished by specific names according to the rank of their bench, and 
their work and pay; (3) the sailors, rovfat, who attended to all the 
other proper duties of the ship; (3) the marines y i^t/Sofac, who were 
armed like infantry, only their armor was more heavy and durable. 

Rowers in the upper tier of benches (fifJunt) were called b^trai; in the mid- 
dle tier, ^vyTrtu (from (vya); in the lower tier, bahttfMXrai; those near the prow 

v^Mtfiroi; near the stern, iirixwirn. Of the sailors, some {k^/xni^raC) had the 

care of the sails; others {^9if9$iLrM) went a^oft on the ropes to look out; others 
{fM^waZrat) were to supply other seamen with whatever was needed. 

§ 157. Among the principal instruments employed for naval battle 
were the following; 66pa/ta vwvfMxxo^ very long spears; Speftavov, a 
piece of iron, formed like a sickle and fixed to the top of a long pole 
in order to cut the sail-ropes of the hostile ship; zf*'p tf^pa the grap- 
pling iron; apHa/Yis$ large iron hooks attached to the mast of a vessel 
in such a manner, that being thrown into the enemy's ships they 
seized and raised them up into the air. An instrument, called from 
its form the dolphin ((cxtcy), was often used; it was made of iron or 
lead, and hung to the mast or sail-yards, and was thrown with great 
violence into an adverse ship, in order to pierce or sink it. — The means 
of defence against these instruments was to guard the ship by a 
strong covering of hides. 

§ 158. Each fleet had commanders of two sorts, such as had care 
of what pertained to the ships alone, and such as had care of the ma- 
rines and all that pertained to warlike action. (1) The chief officer, 
or admir^, was called vava^xoi^ sometimes (stoj^xos* or (stpatijyosi 
oilen there were several in equal command, often there was but a sm- 
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gle one. The duration of his authority was decided by the people, 
who abridged it or prolonged it at pleasure. Next tojiim were the 
commanders of individual ships, fptf^pop^o^; the Lacedaemonians, 
however, had a sort of vice-admiral in their officer called sHiatoXBvs^ 
(2) Of those, whose authority was confined to the care of the ships 
and the duties of the rowers or sailors, the principal were the follow- 
ing: tlie apxf'xv^ipv^tvjsj who had the care of the whole fleet; the 
xv^i^vritfii, who had the care of a single ship, and who himself kept 
the helm, and the yt^w^svj, or n^«^af«7j, the next in command, hav- 
ing the care of every thing belonging to the forepart of the ship. 

There were also, in the necond class, the folllowing; T^tq^ttuXn?* the musician 
whose notes cheered the rowers and regulated the strokes of their oars; jciXftw- 
Tiif, who gave the word of command to them; To*x«fX'^» who governed the 
rowers on one side; V(tu<{>u\axi;, employed in guarding the ship from rocks and 
other dangers; tapmci who superintended the food; Icx^V^h ^ho attended to the 
fires; "kcywrhiy who kept the ship's accounts. 

§ 159. In the beginning of a sea-fight they sought first to lighten 
the ship of all superfluous and unnecessary burdens; and to rendei 
sails, mast, and every thing, which was exposed to the violence of 
wind, as fast and safe as possible. Then the most favourable position 
and order of battle was selected, according to time, place, and other 
circumstances. Sacrifices were next oflfered to the gods, and the com- 
manders passed round in light boats from ship to ship, to animate 
their men. The signal for the onset was now given; usually done 
by hanging a shield, or flag, from the mast of the vessel bearing the 
vwvapx^i'i while this signal was hanging, the battle went on. The 
manner of fighting was in some degree like ihat of a siege, the form 
in which the ships were drawn up being usually that of a semicircle 
or circle, or the letter V. 

§ 160. After a victory, they returned with the booty and the cap- 
tured vessels. All the cities which were in alliance with the victorious 
party, honored the successful general with crowns and garlands. With 
these it was also customary to adorn his vessel. Sometimes the 
wrecks of the enemy's ships were used for that purpose. These, as 
well as the better part of the spoils, were afterwards consecrated to the 
gods; the rest being divided among the men engaged in the battle. 
A monument was usually raised to the victors, and was sometimes 
adorned with the wrecks, especially the ornamental parts (dxpdi'M*, 
oxpwt'flfptQ,) of the captured ships. — The most common punishments 
in the naval service were whipping with cords, and submersion, the 
oflfender being dragged in the water by a rope even till drowned. 
Such as refused to serve at sea, wojvfi^dxoh were, at Athene, punished 
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"with disgrace (dftjuta,) together with their posterity. Deserters, xtir 
jtova^tdi, were scourged, or had their hands cat off. 

(4) Affairs of Private Life. 

§ 161. In glancing at the private life of the Greeks, we shall fol- 
low the same order as in speaking of the earlier period (§ 51-60,) 
and begin with the subject o(food. In later times, when riches more 
abounded, the food was less simple than before; the Lacedaemonians 
maintained longest their strictness and frugality, no professed cook 
being suffered among them. Among the other nations, and especially 
the inhabitants of Sicily, the art of cooking was much more cultivated 
and practised. The Athenians however lived to a great extent mode- 
rately owing perhaps to the comparative unfruitfulness of the Attic 
territory. Water was the common drink, with which they were ac- 
customed to mingle wine. The wine sometimes received an ad- 
dition of myrrh (dTvoj /ttv^^ti/t-rays,) or of barley meal {mvo^ aHuix^i" 

The term employed to desi^ate a drinking cup, Kf«tT?f, is commonly derived 
from Ki^ao-M-^Ai, to mingle^ indicating the prevalent custom of mixing water 
with wine. , Potter states, that no certain proportion was observed in forming 
the mixture. A very common division of wines was into the woXv^fot or strong 
wines, bearing a large addition of water, and oXtya^wpjt, weak wines. To drink 
unmixed wine, ox^aro^dTy, was described as synonymous with Xxv&trr/ mirir, to 
drink like a Scythian. There were various sorts of wine, made from other 8ub> 
stances, besides the grape. Among the Greek wines from the grape, the earliest 
of which we have any distinct account, is the Maronean, probably produced on 
the coast of Thrace, a black sweet wine {Horn, Od. ix. 249). The Pramnian 
was another of early celebrity, supposed by someto have its name from a hill in 
the island of loaria, where it was produced. In later times, the Lesbian, Ckian, 
and Thaaian wines were considered to possess uncommon excellence. The 
wines from Rhodes, Crete, Cnidus and Cyprus, were also much esteemed. The 
Mendehn wine, from Mende. is commended for a peculiar softness. The Greeks 
also used wines imported from different places in Asia and Egypt; an excellent 
kind was brought from Byhlos in Phoenicia; the Alexandrian, from the vicinity 
of Alexandria in Egypt, was highly valued. See Henderson's History of An- 
cient and Modern Wines. Lond. 1824. 4. 

§ 162. The Greeks had usually two meals a day, viz. a break- 
fast, ax^dtvdfia, ofnatov, the time of which was not fixed, and a main 
meal, 6slrtvov, which was regularly towards evening. But they also 
partook of an evening meal, 6si%ivbv or iarts^vafia, and an after-dish 
or supper, dd^/toj. 

Robinson remarks, that most authors speak of but three meals a day, and do 
not consider the ^u\ivw as a separate meal from the i6fTr9f, while others think 
that the Greeks had but ttoo meals a d&y, the Aft^rw and iofirof. It seems cer. 
tain, that a^ia-roy was finally used to denote the dinner, and UXinn the supper; 
the latter being the pripcipal meal. 

* There was little variety in the private life of the Athenians. Allof them 
rose at daybreak, and spent a short time in the exercise of devotion. Soon afler 
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6ix in the morning, the judges (dicasts) took their seats on the tribunal, and those 
employed in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, engaged in their different 
Occupations. At mid-day, the more wealthy citizens, who by that time had cotn* 
monly finished their serious business, refreshed themselves with a short sleep, 
and iLflerwards spent a few hours in hunting, or in the exercise of the paleestra, 
or in walking through the delightful groves on the banks of the Ilyssus and Ce- 
phisus: or still more Irequcntly in discussing with each other, in the forum 
(agora,) the interests of the state, the conduct of the magistrates, and the news 
of the day. It- was also during the afternoon, that the Athenians sometimes 
played zvB»a and mrrtU; two games, the first of which resembled hazard, and 
the other either backgammon or chess.* 

* During the day, the Athenians either took no food or only a slight repast in 
private. At sun-set they sat down to supper, and considering the business of the 
day as over, devoted the evening to society and amusement, and oflen continued 
td a late hour in the night' 

§ 183. In early times, entertainments were given only in honor 
of the gods on festival days; afterwards they became very common. 
They were of two sorts; the h^axvvfjr given by a single person, and 
the t^oM/oj, provided at the expense of the party present. Entertain- 
ments of the latter kind were generally the most frugal, orderly, and 
conducive to friendly feeling; such as were invited free of expense, 
as poets, singers &c., were called aavfi^o^oi; the contribution of each 
other guest was termed orvjitjSoXiJ, »af a/SoXi^. — The marriage feast, ya- 
fiost is sometimes considered as a third sort. — There were also pubUc 
entertainments for a whole city, tribe, or fraternity, called avaactiai 
ftoifvSatcsuu, dsiTtva d^j/iocrca, fi^af^txa, &c, fumished by contribution, 
by the liberality of rich persons, or by the state. 

§ 164. Before partaking of an entertainment, the Greeks always 
washed and andinted. The hands were also again washed (i/t^or 
o^t^) between the successive courses, and at the close of the feast 
(aTtwt'^^^b)* In the early times the guests sat at the table (§ 52;) 
in later times they reclined, but not always. The couches, prepared 
for the purpose, were more or less splendid, according to. each one's 
taste and condition in life. Five usually, sometimes more, occupied 
a single couch. The guests took their places according to their pro- 
per rank, although often no exact order was observed. The Greeks 
attached a certain idea of sanctity to the table and the rights of the 
table. 

Three couches, jtXtvM, were usually placed round 'the table, r^amZa, one on ^ 
each side, leaving the fourth side open to the servants; hence originated the 
word TpMtXwiw, triclinium; they were covered with tapestry, a-r^fAara, and had 
pillows, flrg«tf-x«<|>ttXA««, for the guests; they were often very costly, being highly 
ornamented with ivory and precious metals. Several persons usually reclining 
on the same couch, the first lay on the uppermost part, with his legs extended 
behind the back of the second, whose head was near the bosom of the first — The 
tables were made of wood, highly polished {^te-rh, su^^o^;) in later periods, ex- 
ceedingly costly, adorned with plates of silver and gold, and curiously carved 
images. 

§ 165. At a regular and principal meal (as the Bslrtvov), the first 
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course ^^^?to/Aa, 6ilftvov ft^ooifiiw consisted generally of pungent 
herbs with olives, eggs, oysters, a mixture of honey and wine {olvo- 
^£Xa), and the like. Then came the chief dish, more substantial and 
costly, xi^aXri SiCftvov, Afterwards the desert, Bevti^a t'^aycc^ay 
consisting of various sweetmeats, furnished wit]^ great splendor in 
times of luxury, and called iftlBsiTtvaj ^fifo5o^/tu», &c. — In all enter- 
tainments it was customary first to offer some of the provisions to the 
gods, especially to make an oblation from the liquor. — On all cheer- 
ful occasions the guests were clothed in white, and crowned with 
garlands. 

At entertainments connected with the festivals of the gods, the garlands 
worn were formed of the leaf or flower sacred to the particular god, honored on 
the occasion. At other entertainments they were composed of various sorts, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, and the taste and circumstances of the parties. 
The rose, being an emblem of silence, was often placed above the table, to signify 
that what was there said or done should be kept private; hence the phrase vir» 
{o^oy, sub roaa. 

§ 166. The officers and attendants at an entertainment were as 
follows; the ^vf/krtoaia^xoi^ chief manager, who was either the maker, 
of the feast (6 h^tdtm^), or one appointed to that place, called also 
t^aftt^oftouti, a^x'^i^^^^^ii ^^ BaaiXevi, whose business was to 
see, that the laws and rules of such entertainments were preserved 
and who was sometimes the same as the first mentioned; the a<k- 
t^bi, who divided and distributed the food, of which the best and 
largest portions were given to the most honored guests; and the 'o*^ 
•'o;^oot, who distributed the drink, and were heralds (x»j^vx€$,) youths 
{xov^ob,) oflen of noble birth, or servants (dovXot). 

In the kter ages, it became an object of luxury to have young and beaatifii] 
slaves, to perform the last mentioned office; for such ones, extravagant prices 
were paid; and a distinction was made between the u^fo^o^i, who served thd 
water, and the oiyd;^oM, who poured the wine, and were younger. When wait- 
ing at table, they were richly adorned in person and dress. 

§ 167*. The drinking vessels or cups {x^atfj^s^, i4}tata) were 
generally very large, oflen rich and costly; they were frequently 
crowned with garlands. It was customary for the master of the feast 
to drink to his guests, in the order of their rank, drinking himself a 
part of the cup and sending the remainder to the person named, which 
was termed ft^oTtCvuv; while the act of the person, who received the 
cnp and drank the rest of its contents, was termed avtift^onivtiv. It 
was also customary to drink to the honor of the gods, and to the 
memory of absent friends, calling them by name. Three cups were 
usually drank to the gods, each one to a particular god, as K^afrp 
'E^ou, K^af47^ ^^i X(Atfj^oi. — Sometimes the guests contended, 
who should drink the most; and the prizes were awarded to the con- 
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quecors. Some melancholy excesses are recorded; as for instance, 
the case of Alexander, who in this way lost his life. 

Singing (ftox^tij), instrumental music, and dancing {6pzvf^tvi)j ^^ve 
accompaniments of almost every feast. The songs were in early 
times chiefly hymns to gods or heroes; subsequently songs and 
dances of a wanton character were introduced. The most remarkiable 
of the various songs used were those termed tfxoxca. 

AtheruBUB, L. x. c. 9. 10. Cf. ^lian^ Var. Hi0t L. ii. c. 41. — ^Respecting the 
oTtiXia^ see P. II. § 27. — After the music and dancing, the guests often were in- 
vited to participate in various sports. In earlier times, the athletic games were 
practised; but in the later ages, less violent exercises were more frequently 
• chosen, among which playing at the uSrraBof seeAis to have been a favorite 
amusement Cf. Robinsotk, Arch. 6r. p. 524. — Frequently there were entertain- 
ments or repasts, at which conversation and discourses were designed to form 
the principal amusement {avfAwin9t)» Cf. P. II. § 69. — Loud, Quart. Rev, vol. 
xxiv. p. 421. 

I 

§ 168. The hospitality practised by the early Greeks (§ 57) re- 
mained customary also in later times. The Cretans especially had 
the reputation of being hospitable; the Athenians were termed 4>tXo- 
itvoi; but the Spartans were less courteous to strangers. Hospitality 
was viewed as a religious duty, and several gods were supposed to 
take strangers under special protection, and to avenge all injuries 
done to them. It was customary, at the hospitable meal, first to 
po^sent salt (^to^ ajtj) before the stranger, as a token perhaps of per- 
manent friendship. The alliance contracted by mutual hospitality 
(^po|ey&'<», *o ofiot^rti^oif) was as sacred, as that of consanguinity. 
The parties often exchanged tokens of it {avfi^o^a) in friendly gifts 
(isvta, dwpa, ispixa), which were carefully preserved, and handed 
down to posterity. Officers were publicly appointed, called n^oisvo^^ 
whose duty it was to receive all foreigners, coming on any public er« 
rand, to provide entertainment and lodging for them, and conduct 
them to llie public spectacles and festivals. 

§ 169. The dress of the Greeks did not undergo any very im- 
portant changes; at least the names used in the first period were still* 
applied to the principal garments in later times. Their clothing was 
more commonly made of uncolored white wool, sometimes of linen 
and cotton. Of the colors, which were given to dress, purple was the 
most esteemed. — Next to the body, both men and women wore a 
tunic, an under-garment of wool, xf^Cjvj which extended to the knee, 
and, when worn alone, was trussed up by a rich girdle {j^fotnj); in 
some cases it was fastened from the shoulders by costly buckles or 
clasps {kBpovat, Ho^ftat). Over this garment the men wore a mantle 
or robe, which was long (j^apo^, t/Uktiov) as worn by the more res 
O 
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pectable, while the lower classes used a shorter kind {^^va) . There 
was also another sort of short mantle, ^xa^ite;, worn chiefly by soldiers. 
The women generally wore over the tunic a robe {Ifiatiovj, rather 
short, and over this a broad veil or outer robe, 9tirt%oi, with which 
they could cover also the head. 

Coverings for the feet (vHo^rifAata, rtUvha) were used very early, 
but not universally; they were of various forms. Hats {Ttlruoi, ftckia, 
TivuBia) were first introduced at a laler period, designed chiefly as a 
protection against the weather. 

The military covering for the head was the helmet (§ 44). Women always 
wore upon their heads coverings or ornaments; some of them were the follow- 
ing: ifAvv^, a.Jillett with which the hair was tied; KaXwrr^a^ a veil; x^^^ftvov, a 
covering which came down from the head to the shoulders; xtK;u<{>aXoc, a net 
inclosing the hair; ^it^a, a sortof cap or tarban. The term fdr^a is also appli- 
ed to a kind of girdle worn by military men under the B»^a^. A form of the fil- 
let used by women given to luxury was termed o^t^avn tr^nxi). The o^/uoc was a 
sort of necklace; the women frequently had also ear-rings, t^f^ctra, Ixmu?, iyohi*. 
Among the Athenians, some of the men wore in their hair golden ornaments 
called TiTTiyi;. 

The shoes were tied under the soles of the feet by thongs, (/Marre;; hence the 
terms vvthXv and uvoXviTy, for putting on and taking off the shoes. The follow- 
ing were some of the varieties; a^0uX«i, large and easy shoes, which came up to 
the ankle; 0\avrait shoes worn chiefly in the house; ha$aB^a<, shoes common to 
men and women; l/M^arat, shoes used by comedians; xodo^»o(, shoes used by 
tragedians, buskins; xa^ffarivai^ coarse shoes worn by peasants; u^mhe, a kind 
of slipper; supposed by some to be used by soldiers particularly; XanwiKAif a/uv- 
xXarhci Spartan shoes of a red colour; vtfo-txaU shoes of a white colour, generally, 
worn by courtezans; ingt^a^ihc, shoes worn by women of rank; 0-a»^aX«, shoes 
anciently peculiar to heroines, consisting originally of a piece of wood bound to 
the sole of the foot. 

Of coverings for the body, called in generel ladnc, MnfAo, and iifM there were 
many varieties and forms, besides those named in the section above; as, /Saith, 
^<}>dfptf, a shepherd^s garment, of skins; l}/xo/u0o/(««e, a cloak used by shepherds 
and servants; iTrwfu;, a short garment for females, which was thrown over the 
shoulders; lf«/uic, a slave's garment, having only one sleeve (§ 99); l<j>t?T^ic, a 
kind of great coat, made of the skins of goats; f So-Tfo*, a girdle appropriate for 
women; Bt^lrr^ifv, a thin garqoent for summer; KarwyaxD, a slave's robe, border- 
ed at the bottom with sheepskin; X);$9c, a garment common to both sexes, suita- 
ble for warm weather; a-roXii, a long robe reaching to the heels: o-t^o^w, a kind 
of kerchief worn by women over the bosom {o-rtiBShTfAiq); r^iBm, r^iBo^tn, & 
cloak of coarse stuff; worn by philosophers and poor persons; raitia a sort of 
band used by females and passing over the breast, used also to signify an orna- 
ment for the head; ^wtv^Xn?, a cloak without sleeves for cold or rainy weather; 
;^x«wf, a fine thin robe; ^ixxtw an ornament worn by women chiefly, upon the 
arms and hands, a bracelet. Rohinson's Arch. Gr. 541-46. 

The following is an incidental remark of Chateaubriand respecting the materi- 
al of ancient clothing. * My host laughed at the faces that I made at the wine 
and lumey of Attica; but as some compensation for the disappointment, he de- 
sired me to take notice of the dress of the female who waited on us. It was the 
very drapery of the ancient Greeks, especially in the horizontal and undulating 
folds that were formed below the bosom, and joined the perpendicular folds whieh 
marked the skirt of the tunic. The coarse stuff, of which this woman's dress 
was composed, heightened the resemblance; for to judge from sculpture, th6 stufis 
of the ancients were much thicker than ours. It woidd be impoesible to form the 
large sweeps observable in antique draperies with the muslins and silks of mod- 
em female attire; the gauze of Cos, and the other stuffs which the satirists de- 
nominated woven wind, were never imitated by the chisel.* Trattels in Greece 
&c. p. 137 (N. Y. ed. 1814). Respecting the material of the vestments of Cos, 
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868 § 3d5.-^-Oo the question cdncerningf the nse of silk amon^ the Greeks, cf. 
A7Uhari*9 Leropriere, under the word Seres,^JOn the nse of cotton, £. Bainei, 
History of Cotton Manufacture. Land. 1836. 8. (Chap. 2.) 

§ 170. The custom of frequent bathing and anointing continued 
to the latest period, and both were practised for pleasure as well as 
for cleanliness and vigor of body. Public baths became at length very 
common, even in the cities, which had not previously admitted them^ 
They were furnished with several distinct rooms for undressing, for 
bathing, for anointing &c., which were named from their appropriate 
uses. The various ointments used had different names according to 
the modes and materials of their preparation. To such an extent did 
extravagance go in this respect, that it was sometimes necessary to 
check it by laws. At Sparta the selling of perfumed ointments was 
wholly prohibited, and in Athens men were not allowed to epgage in 
it. — Some of the services connected with washing and anointing were 
performed by women; in particular they washed and anointed the feet. 
It was the custom to kiss the feet of such as were highly esteemed. 

In illustration of this custom of kissing the feet Cf. Arwtophanei, i^mCi (p. 
460. ed. Lu^r. Bat 1624), and in New Test. Luke, vii. 38. John, xi. 2. 

The public baths were furnished with various accommodations for oonveni> 
ence and pleasure. They commonly contained several separate rooms; (1) the 
hrn^m, in which thoee who bathed put off their clothes; (2) the imUAvrrm^ 
the * sweating room,' or room for taking vapor baths; (3) the 0»vma^^iof, 
for the hot bath; (4) the xbwTgJy, for the cold bath; (5) the AXiiwr^f *«y the anomt. 
vug room. Robinson, 506.--For a more full account, see P. V. $ 64. 

* Every part of the body had its appropriate unguent To the feet and legs the 
Greeks applied ^Egyptian ointment; the oil extracted from the palm was thought 
best adapted to the cheeks and breasts; the arms were refreshed with balsam- 
mint; sweet-marjoram had the honor of supplying an oil for the eye-brows and 
hair, as wild thyme had for the knee and neck. — ^A nie^ distinction divided per. 
fames into two kinds; the first were a thicker sort and applied more as salves or 
^B' ( W/cMTtt); the others were liquid and poured over the limbs («Xi//u/iAaTa). 
To indulge in the liquid ointment was thought to evince a feminine and voluptu- 
ous disposition; but the sober and virtuous, it was allowed, might use the thicker 
sort without any impeachment of their good qualities.'— L. ^^aH. Rev. xxii^. 263. 

§ 171. The general construction of Greek houses has already 
been stated (§ 56). perfect as was the art of architecture, particularly 
at Athens, it was applied.to public buildings rather than private dwel- 
lings, which were mostly of an ordinary character. This was true 
also at Thebes, otherwise greatly celebrated for her superb architect- 
ure. Much more care was bestowed in ornamenting the iriterior 
apartments, especially the hall for eating, with rich furniture and uten- 
sils, and with elegant works of art (P. I. § 178). Besides, the cus- 
tom of encompassing and bordering most of the public places or ope- 
nings with colonnades hindered a free view of the private houses, 
and rendered their beauty or splendor superfluous. The artists also 
found it to their honor and profit to- construct the public edifices in a 
etyle of superior magnificence.. 
The Gonimon term for the whoto house was Zmqh the eating hatl was called 
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TfutXcnov and ifrwrifur, the sleeping' room, tutrin; a bed, tuirn or Xix^ * 
door, Bvfa or trvAn. — Potter gives the following account of Grecian houses 
* The men and women had distinct apartments. The part, in which the men 
lodged, was towards the gate, and called h^^on or pivt^ummft that assigned to the 
women, was termed ywatxAt, ywaaunlrif, and was the most remote pert of the 
housQ,and behind thewiXv, before which were other apartments denominated ^^ 
loitMc and w^oaXvtov, The women's chambers wore called riyci ^akaftoi^ as being 
placed at the top of the house (cf, § 56); for the lodgings of the women were usu- 
allj in the highest rooms (Aia, vm^Ma), Penelope lo<%ed in such a place, to which 

she ascended by a x\i(jutl {Odyss. 1. 330y Although in eeneral the private 

dwellings were of an ordinary character, yet in the time of Demosthenes there 
Were some, which were Very costly and splendid. The houses of Sparta are said 
to have been more lofly, and buUt with greater solidity than those at A^ens. 

$ 172. The arts of industry, especially navigation and commerce, 
were highly prosperous in the flourishing period of Grecian history. 
These were originally in the hands of the Phcenicians solely; but af- 
terwards were shared by the occupants of Asia Minor and several of 
the Greek islands. The lucrative commerce of Egypt was then chief- 
ly monopolized by the Greeks. Athens was forced to cultivate these 
arts by the unproductiveness of her soil; and although Lycurgus pro- 
hibit^ commerce at Sparta, yet afterwards even there it gradually 
and constantly increased. By the union with Egypt at a later peri- 
od, Grecian commerce rose to still higher success. Besides the states 
just named, Corinth and the islands JBgina and Rhodes were the 
principal places of commerce; and their industry and enterprize con- 
tributed very much tp the wealth and power of the Grecian states. 

See Z>. If. Hegewi8ch*9 geograph. und histor. Nachrichten die Colonien der. 
Griechen betrefFend. Altona 1808. 8. — BiMin*9 History of the Arts and Sciences 
of the Ancients. 

Attica was favorably situated for commerce being washed on three sides by 
the sea. Her merchants are said, besides receiving the corn, wines, and metals, 
which came from ▼arious places in the Meditterranean, to have imported also 
timber, salted fish, and slaves from Thrace and Macedonia; woollen and other 
stufis from Asia Minor and Syria; and honey, wax, tar, and hides from the cities 
on the Black Sea. They likewise exported, not only different commodities, 
brought from foreign countries for the purpose, but the products of Attica; which 
wore chiefly, olives and oil, and various articles of manu&cture, particularly arms 
and domestic utensils. BartkeUmy*8 Anacharsis. Ch. 56. 

§ 173. Here it may be proper to give a brief account of the mo- 
neys, weights, and measures of the Greeks. In early times, traffic was 
effected only by exchange of goods, or barter, the inconvenience of 
which must soon be felt. Rude metals were next employed, in order 
to render an equivalent for what was purchased, and were weighed 
for the purpose. Afterwards their weight and value were indicated 
by signs, marked or impressed upon them. At length, regular coins 
were stamped, but the exact time of their first appearance cannot be 
decided (cf. P. I. §§ 94, 95). It is known, however, that in the time 
of Solon, B. C. about 600, they were in common use in Greece. The 
metals used in making money-coins were gold, silver, brass, copper 
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and iron. The oldest coins were impressed only on one side. The 
impressions were varioire, both as to the objects represented, and as 
to the art and skill therein exhibited. The Attic coins were stamped 
with an image of Minerva, and of the owl, her sacred bird* 

§ 174, The general terms used to designate metals as a circulat- 
ing medium were these; voixt<s/ia, any legitimate coin; ^p^/to, money in 
the loose sense; an^ »£^iuch small coin or ehange. Besides these 
there were numberless specific names, derived from the weight df 
the coins, the place where they were struck, or the image upon their 
face. There were also terms, which expressed large sums or amounts, 
but were not names of actual coins; as e. g. the /«va or/*fia, which at 
Athens was the sum of 100 drachms, at iEgina of 160; and the tar 
xowfoy, which usually was the sum of 6000^ drachms, but had a dif- 
ferent value in differrat places. A talent of gold in Attica was equi- 
valent to 10 talents of silver. 

Among the eoinsy named from the image upon them, were the /3bvc bearing 
the figure of an ox; the »^« having a representation of Pallas, the maid; TrXaof,, 
with an owl for its device, another name for the tetradrachma. 

§ 175. Of the actual and circulating coins the utt'tw was the 
smallest. Seven of this name were equal to the jto^-xoufo and eight 
of the latter to the ^/3ox6$. This last varied, however, in value ac- 
cording to the place where it was coined. Six ojSojuit were equi- 
valent to the ^azf^i which had its name from the weight but was of 
different values in different places. The names of the coins fljjw.'«|?6- 

Xmw, dud^oXeov, or Bio^cOuov, f ^to/3oXoi/, &C. and ^fM.b^axfMV9 il^^ax- 

fiov, <fec. are easily understood. Four B^axi^u were equal to the (jf a- 
tfj^ in silver, a coin, which was also called ttt^oB^o^/tov, and seems 
to have been the one most generally in use among the Greeks. , The 
erf of ^^ in gold was equivalent in value to 20 d^axfMl^ in weight to 2, 
and was sometimes called St^axfio^, but was most generally termed 
x^cfovs' It received likewise other names from the places where, or 
the kings under whom, it was struck; as e. g. Stater Daricusy Stater 
Craesi, &c. The term fwa was also in many instances used to signify 
merely the golden erf afijp. Various changes successively took place 
in the denominations of Xrreek corns. 

§ 176. So also there were changes in the worth oi these coins 
both as to their actual contents and their relative value. Sometimes 
it was necessary to coin tin and iron for money. The Spartans were 
required by the laws of Lycurgus to use iron, and did not depart from 
the custom until a late period. The common ratio of value between 
gold and silver was as one to ten, but it was sometimes above; as one 

0* 
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to twelve and a half. There are many difficulties in the way of com- 
paring Greciap money with modern, and thus obtaining a settled 
idea of the value of the former. The ^dxM equalled about 9d 
sterling. 

Many specimens of the silver ^rarhf or rtr^ai^ayjMf (§ 175) are still preserved 
in collections. LetroTtne, having accurately examined 500 of them, and arranged 
them according to the centuries in which they were struck, deduced the xpean 
weight of the old Attic ' 9ga;^ii, coined B. C. 3 centuries and more; and the 
value as thus derived, is stated at 17 cents, 5-93 mills, of our currency. ^ The . 
later ^^eQ(/Ah is stated at 16 cents, 5-22 fiiiUs. — Conger^s Essay on the Measures, 
Weights and Moneys of the Greeks and Romans. 

In connection with an account of the Grecian moneys and coins, it is proper to 
speak of their systems of notation, or of denoting numbers — The more ancient 
method was quite simple. Six letters were used for the purpose, viz. for one, i. 
perhaps from *i(t for M^ for Jive, n, from ntvTi; for ten, a, from Ainal for a 
hundred, H, fron) Hfixaror; for a thousand, x, from JtiXia; and for ten thousand,, 
M, from MugtA All numbers were expressed by combinations of these letters; 
each combination signifying the sum of the numbers designated by the letters 
separately; e. g. n 1 1 1 represented eight; An I sixteen; a a twenty 6lc Some- 
times they were combined so as to express the product, instead of the sum, of the 
separate letter^ in such case one of the letters was made large, and the other 
was written within it of a smaller size; for example, I^Kdesigoed to represent 
a n with a A in its bosom) signified 10 x 5, 1 e. 50: so a n with an h placed with- 
in it signified 100 X ^jOT 500; and a A having M within it signified 10,000 X .10, 
or 100,000: this form of combination was chiefly confined to numbers involving 
5 as a factor; such numbers were expressed by using a large n and writing the 
letter for the other factor in its bosom. — This was the old Attic system, and is 
found on inscriptions; it is seen in the Chronicon Parinm (cf. P. I. ^ 91. 4.) 

But this method was superseded by another; in which all the letters of the 
alphabet were employed, and also three signs in addition, viz. BaS, xiinra, and 
e-afAirX, mentioned in r. 1. S 4&. By this system, the first eight letters, from Alpha 
to Theta, expressed the units respectively from 1 to 9, Bau being inserted afUr 

* Epsilon, to signify 6; the second eighit, from Iota to Pi, expressed the tens; the 
last, n, signifying 80, and MOTnra being used for 90; the next eight, from Rho to 
Chnega, expressed the hundreds; a standing for 800, and Jaf4,m being, used for 

' 9.00. The letters, when thus used to designate numbers, were usually marked 
with a stroke above; thus, t', 10; x', 20; *5', 22. In order to express thousands^ 
the eight first letters with Bau were again used, but with a stroke beneath; thus, 
^, 4,000;^, 6000; ^«xC,20, 432.— Cf. Robinson's Buttmann, § 2.— Bowi^t, Diet. 
Class. {Tableaux &.c. N. 34.) 

§ 177. The use of weights was of early origin among the Greeks, 
as elsewhere. Grecian weights had the same names with their 
coins o^ money, a circumstance which seems clearly to point hack to 
the custom of weighing uncoined gold and silver for purposes of ex- 
change. The proportions of the weights were different in dififerent 
applications of them; as e. g. those of common merchandize did not 
in all respects correspond with those of the apothecary. The 6f3oxo$ is 
said to have been the smallest weight used, except hy apothecaries or 
physicians, who used a weight, termed «e^af toy, about one fourth of 
the dffojtoj, ^nd another, cutd^tov, only one fou^tth of that. 

§ 178. In speaking of the Greek measures, we may notice them 
as divided into measures of length, extent, or capacity. The name9 
of the measures of length were taken, as was the case in most of the 
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ancient nations, from members of the human body; e. g. hdxtiOMs^ a 
finger's breadth; ciTti^fi^, a span, hand's width, the distance from the 
extremity of the thumb to that of the little finger; hovs, a foot. The 
Herculean or Olympic foot was longer. The Ttrlzv^, a cubit, was the 
distance from the elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. 'O^- 
yuta, a fathom, was the distance across the breast, between the extre- 
mities of the hands, the arms being extended (dp<7<«) in a horizontal 
line. 

Of measures including length and breadth, or measures of extent, the principal 
were the fr«Sc, the ^ov^a, and the wxt^^. The noZf was a square, with each 
side one foot; the o^ov^a^ a square with each side 50 neitti and the irXs£^^ov, a 
square with a side of 108 vrihn bo that 2,500 w^s made an &(•!);», and 4 a^ovgai 

a vXc^^ov. 

§ 179. Measures of capacity had mostly the same nanies, whether 

applied to liquids, or to things dry. The largest liquid measure was 

^tt^fjt^Sf equal to about 8 gallons, and called also sometimes xa^ff 

xspdfuov^ and dii^o^svs* The smallest measure was the xox'^oi^lwf 

conlaining less than a hundredth part of a pint, and so called from 

afo;t^oj or xox^wv, a snail-shell. The ih-tvii contained about a pint, 

and wa9 equal to twice the measure termed xoiTvX^. Between the 

afofv^ (half-pint) and the xo^^kLo^iw^ six intervening measures are 

named. The measure next larger than the ihtrn (pint) was the x^u 

eontaining upwards of two quarts. 

The xoTvXq is said to have b^en applied by ancient physicians to the same use 
as modern graduated glasses of apothecaries, being made of born, and divided on 
the outside by lines, so that certain parts of the measure corresponded to cer« 
tain denominations of weight. The largest measure, applied to things dry wafi| 
the f/tshfjtfoij which contained somewhat more than a bushel and a fourth, ^nd 
received different names in diiferent regions. The x^Tvtc was a little less than 
a quart; 48 xo^yiM( made 1 /AthfAVQ, Most of the oth^r measures were of the 
game names as the liquid measures. 

§ 180. The social pleasures and amusements of the Greeks were 
very numerous, and in the better portion of their history, various, re- 
fined and tasteful. Music and dancing were among the most promi* 
nent, and were almost a necessary accompaniment of public and pri- 
vate festivals, entertainments, and social meetings. In this custonn 
there was a regard not merely to immediate gratification, but also to. 
the promotion of the general culture. Song and musical accompani- 
ment were almost inseparable; at least instrumental music was scarce- 
ly ever practised without vocal. There were se^veral kinds qf ^x^jr 
cise, which it was common to connect with the entertainments of the 
banquet, and various social games or plays (cf. § 167). 

See Jul. Cats. Bulengeri de ludis privatis ac domesticis veterum Hber unicus. 
Lugd. 1627. 8. On various Doric dances, cf. MtUier, Hist, and Antiq. of Dori 
Race. B. i. ch. 6. A favorite dai^ce is still preserved in Greece, called Romaiooi 
wee Land. Quart. Rev. xziii. 350. 

We have before spoken of the great importance and comprehensive m^nh^g 
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of music (/tMV0-wq) in the system of education among^ the Greeks (cf. P. 1. 1 64). 
Here we introduce the foUowingr remarks on tniuieal sounds and instruments,'^ 
from RobinsonKB. y. ch. 23). * In music the Greeks distinguished sounds, inter- 
val^ concords, genera, modes, rhytfamus, mutations, and melopoeia. The notes or 
sotmds of the voice were seven, each of which was attributed to some particular 
planet: 1. inram, to the moon; 2. va^wam, to Jupiter; 3. xi^awq, to Mercury; 4. 
fuUavt to the sun; 5. va^ofxin, to Mars; 6. r^t-ni, ta Venus; and 7. vqm, to Saturn. 
Some, howeever, take tiiem in a contrary order, and ascribe vvam to Saturn, and 
*irni to the Moon. The tone or mode, which the musicians used in raising or 
depressing the sound, was called W/koc; and they were called v^/moi, as being laws 
or models by which' they sang or played. There were four principal vo/um or 
modes; the Phrygian, the Lydian, the Doric, and the Ionic To these some add 
a fifth, which they call the .£olic, but which is not mentioned by ancient au- 
thors. The Phrygian mode was religious; the Lydian, plaintive; the Doric mar- 
^tial; the Ionic, gay and cheerful; and the .£olic, simple. The mode used in ex- 
citing soldiers to battle was called *ofiwq. Afterwards, vj/uot began to be applied 
to the hymns which were sung in those modes. 

The music of the Greeks was either vocal or instrumental. The music of those 
who only played on instruments was called juoiw-titi} -^oJh; that of those who also 
sang to the instrument, (Mva%KJk /wrra /uuXw^tac. The musical instruments were 
divided into Ifxinivo^a, wind instruments, and trrara or vtv^ira, stringed in- 
struments. The lyre, the flute, and the pipe, were the three prmcipol instruments; 
but there were several others. 

Of the instruments to which chords or strings were applied, the most famous 
was the lyre, which was called in Greek tuBa^a and ^(fjttyi, though some affect < 
a distinction between the harp and the lyre. At first, the strings were made of 
linen thread, and afterwards of the intestines of sheep. Anciently, the chords or 
, strings were three in number, whence such lyre was called r^tx<>ij^f &nd the 
Ivre with three strings is said by some to have been invented in Asia, a city of 
Lydia, whence it was sometimei^ denominated aoiae. Afterwards, it was render- 
ed more perfect by having seven strings, and hence was called tirrixH^fi i«-T«- 
^do}7«c» and ivrayXafo-a-of. They struck the strinffs sometimes with a bow, and 
sometimes only with the fingers; and to play on mis instrument was called in 
Greek tuBA^^ttv, n^ovtn irXtair^op, or ^iwkmv, iaKrvydon x^oui cv, and ^aXXf (v. To learn 
to play well on the lyre, an apprenticeship of three years was necessary. This 
instrument was invented in Arcadia, which abounded with tortoises, of the shell 
of which the lyre was made. 

The flute avx^, was a celebrated instrument It was used in the sacrifices of 
the gods, at festivals, games, entertainments, and funerals. Minerva is said to 
have invented the straight, and Pan the oblique flute (wXayUvXcf). Flutes were 
made of the bones of stags or fawns, and hence called yi0p%ioi avXoi; and the. in. 
vention of making them of these materials is ascribed to the Thebans. They were 
also made iof the hemes of asses, and of elephants; and likewise of reed, box, and 
lotus. The Boeotians excelled all the other Greeks in playing on this instrument 
The pipe was called cvpyf, and differed in sound from the flute. The tone of 
the pipe was sharp and shrill, and hence its sounds were called XnrraXiat. On 
the contrary, the sound of the flute was grave, full and mellow; and hence the 

flute was denominated Ba^B^fMQ,^ The Syrinx, which is called also the pipe 

of Pan, is of great antiqpity; some suppose it to be the instrument mentioned by 
Moses (Gen. iv. 2^.) by the name of tig'«(6A (See Comprehensive Commentary). It 
is still found in the east, in Turkey and Syria; with the number of its reeds vary 
ing, it is said, from^ve to twenty-Jive. 

B^des the instruments already named, we may mention the following, (a). 
Stringed; vaBxei, a sort of lute or lyre said to have twelve strings {^whua^oyyou^; 
flrwiTic, another variety of the lyre used by the Lydians; ^wy/iJic, a lute with 
twenty strings; aruoMKf, said to be of a square form and similar to the -^iBufa; 
MvvM, an Asiatic lute often said to be of a melancholy tone, but perhaps 
without foundation; it has been supposed that the strings were drawn over a 
sounding board and in playing were struck with a plectrum, like a modern vio- 
lin; 0-A/A^u»«, a harpof a triangular form, wite four strings of acute sound, used 
in chanting iambics; rpytnw^ a triangle with several strings of unequal length; 
^ftXT^fiw, said to be like the ftay«lJ«ff, and also lised for any variety of the lyre; 
4i«jiha Libyan instrument of a sqoare form.— (6) Wind insirumenU;tXvtAi>Cy a 
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kind of flate of Phrygian invention, usually made of box-wood, yiyy^a or ytyy^U 
a Phoenician pipe (§ 77. 2,) short, of a- plaintive ~ note; ftoMuXe^, a flute used 
especially at nuptial fesUvals. It may be remarked, that there was a great varie- 
ty of these instruments belonging to the cl^ss of pipes or flutes; a dpuHe flute is 
mentioned, called also the rig& and left; the right one, or that held in the right 
hand, is represented as shorter, and having a higher tone than the leA; and both 
as blown by the performer at the same time; thus a musician is exhibited in a 
representation discovered at Pompeii (see p. 260 pf Pompeii; as cit^d P. I. I 
226). — There were several varieties likewise of the 0-^Xiriy|, or trumpet — There 
seem also to have been,' in the later times at least a variety of musical instru- 
ments of the kind termed uS^jvauXi;, or water-organ. See JTuvenot, Vet. Mfith. 
Op. cited P. 11. § 208. 8.^-Cf. Hawkin's History of Music. Lond. 1776.-<<<:) 
Some instruments of percussion were also used; rvfAwavw, a sort of. kettle drum 
flat on one side and convex on the other, formed of wood with leather drawn 
over it; much used at the festivals of Cybele and of Bacchus; sty«/3aX<t, cymbals 
which were of metal ( x^^«)» usually large and broad; sometimes smaller so 
that two were held in each hand of the player, and such as are used bv oriental 
dancing. women. The lu^hpf was merely a little « bell. Some remarks with a 
plate illustrating a part of the instruments above named are found in Pftigef pn 
the Music of the Hebrews, translated by O. A, ThyZor, in the B\hL Repos. Se Quart, 
Obs, Vol. vi. p. 357.-^f. Stdzer's AUg. Theorie, Article Instrumental Musik, 

§ 181. The restraint imposed upon the female sex among the 
Greeks has already been mentioned (§ 59). This state of subjection 
and degradation continued even in the most flourishing times. Un- 
married females were very narrowly watched. Their apartment in 
the house (fta^^svutv) was commonly kept closed and fastened. The 
married women were at liberty only to go as far as the door of the 
court or yard. Mothers were allowed a little more freedom. In 
general, women were allowed to appear in public but seldom, and 
then not without wearing veils (»a3ivrf*pov). — In Sparta, however, 
only married women were required to wear veils; the unmarried 
might appear without them. The sex enjoyed generally far more 
liberty at Sparta than at Athens. Lycurgus hoped by removing re- 
straints to promote an innocent familiarity of intercourse. But this 
freedom, however virtuous it might be at first, at length degenerated 
into licentiousness. 

On the State of iemale society in Greece, see Lond, Q^art, Rev. vol. zzii. 163. 
^Bibl, Repos. vol. ii. p. 478. 

§ 182. The marriage state was much respected among the 
Greeks, and was promoted and guarded by the laws. In Sparta 
particularly, certain penalties were inflicted upon such as remained 
unmarried after a certain age. At Athens also, all who wished to be 
commanders or orators, or to hold any public office, were required to 
have a family and own a real estate. Polygamy on the other hand 
was not permitted although exceptions were made in some special 
• cases. The age, at which marriage should be allowed, was also pre- 
scribed, a younger age being granted to females than to males; the 
latter at AUiens, were forbidden to marry, until they were thirty-five. 
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At Sparta the usual age for men to marry was thirty, and for women 
twenty. Marriage between parties of near consanguinity was not 
allowed, or at least was generally viewed as improper and scandalous. 
The Athenians,' however, were allowed to marry sisters by the same 
father (6/io^at^frov;,) although not those by the same mother (ofio- 
^lyf ptovj). In most of the states, a citizen could marry only the 
daughter of a citizen; yet there was sometimes an exception. 

§ 113. ^ When a virgin was sought in marriage, it was necessary 
first to consult the parents, and if they were not living, the brother or 
guardian (sTtlt^oftoi). The betrothing was usually made in a formal 
manner by the father. The parties pledged to each other mutual fidelity 
The giving of a dowry (^^oti, ^i^vti) with the bride was a custom 
in Greece generally. At Athens it was a legal and indispensable 
requisite, although the dowry was but small. In Sparta however, 
Lycurgus nearly abolished the custom. In the settlement of the 
dowry, and the stipulations connected with it, witnesses were called 
in, and the husband delivered an acknowledgement or receipt (nipoc- 
»9a), when he took the stipulated gifts. At Athens it was customary 
before the actual marriage to present the bride before Diana with of- 
ferings and prayers; this ceremony was called d^xf «Jo, and was de- 
signed to appease the goddess, who was supposed to be averse to mar- 
riage. There were other divinities, male and female, who were 
imagined to preside over marriage, and were therefore called ya/i^x^ot 
^cob, to whQm it was necessary to offer sacrifices on entering into 
the marriage contract. 

§ 184. At the nuptials the betrothed pair, as well as the place of 
the festivity. Were adorned with garlands and flowers. Towards even- 
ing the bride was conducted to the house of the bridegroom {oixw 
oyttf^at) either on foot or in a carriage (a^^). The bridesman, who 
attended her on this occasion, was called Ttd^oxof or fta^vuv/i^s. A 
procession went before her, bearing lighted torches, and accompanied 
with music and dancing. When the newly married couple entered 
the house, it was customary to place or pour upon their heads figs and 
other varieties of fruit. The parties then sat down to a banquet, 
which was, as well as the nuptial ceremonies together termed ya/M)(, 
and was attended with music and dancing. The songs were called 
vfwVafrofr, or vfiivsi. After the dancing, the pair were conducted with 
torches to the bridal chamber (daaio^j,) which was usually highly 
decorated for the occasion. The young men and maids remained 
without, dancing, and singing the ifti^axdiAwp jcot/Myftxw, while a 
friend of the bridegroom stood by as keeper of the door (dv^«^oj)* 
This company returned to the door in the morning, and sung what 
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was called the ifttSaxdfiwv iycpt txoy . The nuptial solemnities occu- 
pied several days; one of them called iHovXta, another d/co^ia. 

See a lively description of an Athenian marriage in Barthelemy^ Anacharsis, 
Ch. 77. — On the marriag^e customs in Sparta, cf. MiUUr, B. iv. Ch. 4. ^Polyg- 
amy was not generally allowed. Adultery was punished, and in some cases wiUi 
severity. But concubinage was permitted without restraint Concubines vraX" 
\Muhf) were usually captives or purchased slaves. Prostitution was exceedingly 
common, and favored even by the whole system of religious Worship. In Athens 
the most distinguished statesmen and philosophers openly associated with fe- . 
males of dissolute morals (irai^tu). The city of Corinth was still .more ftmoos 
for licentiousness. Respecting the prevalence of sensuality among the Greeks, 
cf. BiU, Repos, vol. ii. p. 441. 

§ 185^ Something should be aaid of the Greek customs in later 
times in reference to funerals and burials. Funeral obsequies were 
considered as a sacred duty to the departed, and were therefore termed 
^Ixtua, pofiifM,, o<sui. They were denied only to notorious criminals, 
traitors and suicides, especially such as destroyed themselves to escape 
punishment, spendthrifts and the like, whose remains, if they hap- 
pened to obtain burial, were even disinterred. Some of the customs 
connected with the burial of the dead have already (§§ 30, 31) been 
mentioned. In later times it was common to wrap the corpse in a 
costly robe, the color pf which was generally white; and deck it with 
green boughs and garlands of flowers. The body was then laid out 
to view (ft^otlesaeai) in the entrance of the house, on the ground, or 
on a bier {^i^tf^w), where it remained at least one day, with the feet 
towards the gate. It was while here constantly watched. A vase of 
lustral water (a^Bdvwv) stood by, to purify such as touched the corpse. 
Shortly before it was removed for burial, a piece of money usually an 
66ox6sj was placed in the mouth, as the fare (^Savdxijt HopOfuw) due 
to Charon for ferrying the departed over the Styx. A cake made of 
flour and honey {fituttwta) was also put in the mouth, to appease the 
dog Cerberus supposed to guard the entrance inta Hades {aSfjij, 

§ 186^. The funeral itself was termed ixxofui^, or ix^opa, the 
carrying forth of the corpse, which at Athens was performed before 
sunrise, but elsewhere in the day time. In Greece, generally young 
persons were buried at break of day or early morning twilight. The 
corpse was placed on a bier, or if the deceased had been a warrior, on 
a large shield and the bearers carried it on their shoulders (op^ 
4»epet»), followed by the friends and relatives of both sexes. The 
procession was commonly on horseback, or in carriages; it was a to- 
ken of higlier respect when all went on foot. — Sorrow for the deceas- 
ed was manifested by solitary retirement, fasting and silence, by wear- 
ing black and sordid garments, by covering the head with ashes, and 
plucking off the hair, by cries of lamentation, and by funeral dirges. 
The latter were performed by musicians employed for the purpose 
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(tfp^ov Ha^xot)'^ one was sung as the corpse was borne forward, 
another at the funeral pile, and the third at the grave; they were called 
6xotvp^9 also iaxtftoij f oxcftot. Hemana^a Funeral, &c. of Mod. Gks. 

§ 187. The custom of burning the corpse became universal 
among the later Greeks; the cereo^onies attending it have been chief- 
ly mentioned before ($31). The ashes and bones were gathered 
(dtff oXoyMw) in an urn, and buried, commonly without the city, amid 
many blessings and prayers for their repose. The urns used for this 
purpose (xdxftaif xd^vaxest oatoO^xM^ oo^oi &c.) were made of dif- 
ferent materials, wood, stone or precious metal, according to the rank 
and circumstances of the deceased. 

The sepulchral monuments of distinguished men were built often 
with great expense and splendor. Monuments were also frequently 
erected to them in other spots, where their ashes were not deposited. 
The solemnities of their burial were concluded with a funeral oration 
or "eulogy, with games, repasts, and sacrifices and libations, which 
were, in many cases, repeated on the successive anniversaries of 
their decease. 

In early times the Greeks were accustomed to place their dead in repositories 
made for the purpose, in their own houses. Temples also were sometimes made 
repositories for the dead; especially for such as had rendered eminent puUio 
services. But in later ages it became the g^eneral custom to bury the dead with- 
out the cities and chiefly by the higfhways. Graves at first were mere openings 
dug in the earth, {nrfyuM, Soon there was a custom of paving and arching 
them with stone. 

The /umjuiM (also fjtvhfAara^ a^fjutra) consis^d of two parts; the grave strictly, 
called sometimes funfMrn^ but also ffvqXaMv, tvfA09t and rafpc, and the space 
around it, usually fenced with poles, called ^^tynlit ^iclflm, or 9ri^iM««h/bid. Pil- 
lars of stone, ^T^«(, were usually erected within this space, bearing inscriptions 
(Ivix^ttf^) and oflen images of the deceased {Aya\fMra) and also other orna- 
ments witn devices denoting their character, and pursuits or particular achieve- 
ments. Thus on the monument of Diogenes was inscribed the figure of a dog; 
on that of Isocrates, a syren reoiining upon a ram; on that of Archimedes, a 
sphere and cyluider. . 

Cenotaphs (xfyor^M, xiy^^a) were monuments erected for the dead, which ' 
were not the repositories for their remains. Thy were raised both for persons, 
who had nevdr obtained a proper funeral, and also for such as had received fu- 
neral honors in another plaee. It was a notion of the ancients, that the ghosts of 
unburied persons could not be admitted into the regions of the blessed, without 
first wandering a hundred years in misery; and if one perished at sea or where 
his body cduld not be found, the only way to procure repose for him was to build 
an empty tomb, and by certain rites and invocations call his spirit to the habitation 
prepared for it. — The custom of ornamenting the monuments of the dead at 
length led tosuch extravagance, that it became necessary to impose penal.restraints. 

In the case of such as had died in war, the oration at their funerals, and at 
subsequent anniversaries of their decease, was viewed as so important, that the 
speaker for the occasion was appointed by the public magistrates. Thus Pericles 
was appointed, when the Athenians solemnized a public funeral for those first 
killed in the Peloponnesian war ( J%ucyd, ii. 34); and Demosthenes, when the 
same honor was rendered to those, who fell in the fatal battle of Cheeronea {ct 
JlfiJ/brd.t!h. xlvii. Sect 6). 

For a most interesting view of the games and exercises performed in honor of 
the dead, the student is referred to the HBd book of the Biaa^ where Homer gives 
an account of the fbnenU of Patrodus. 
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Introduction, 

§ 186. It belongs to the topics of history and geography rather 
than antiquities to describe the origin and progress of the Romans, 
and the extent of their empire. Yet a glance at these subjects, and 
a few remarks upon them, will aid in getting a better view of the Ro- 
man antiquities^ and enable one to understand and appreciate more 
correcdy the people and their more important peculiarities. Some pre- 
liminary notices of Rome and its empire will be given first, and then 
something respecting the Romans themselves. 

According to the common accounts of history, the city of Rome 
was founded 754 B. C. by Romulus and Remus, grand-children of 
the Alban king Numitor. It was situated not far from the mouth of 
the Tiber, in Latium, a province in middle Italy. In the beginning 
it was of small extent, confined to Mount Palatine, on which it was 
built. The number of inhabitants did not amount to 4,000. This 
more ancient part of the city was afterwards called oppidum, while 
the better part, later built, was called urbs^ which became at length a 
general name for Rome. It was first peopled by some families from 
jllba Longa, and afterwards by various accessions (cf. P. I. § 109, 
110); partly of the vagabond and worthless, from the neighboring 
people of Italy. The Capitoline Hill was occupied next after the 
Palatine, and at last five other mountains or hills were included in 
the city, and thence was derived the epithet sqtticoUis, The first 
walls around the city were low and weak; Tarquinius Priscus and 
Servius TuUius improved them. 

§ 189, Among the principal events, which greatly' changed the 
appearance of the city, were the capture and the burning of it by the 
Gauls, 390 B. C, and the erection of numerous buildings in the reign 
of Augustus, and after the conflagration under Nero. In the two 
last mentioned periods, Rome was very rapidly enlarged and adorned, 
and continued to be further improved under succeeding emperors 
down to the time of Honorius. In his reign occurred the capture 
and sack of Rome by the Goths under Alaric, A. D. 410. The city 
was in a great measure rebuilt by Theodorick. But by that disaster, 
and the still greater devastations of the Gothic king Totila, A, D. 547, 
it lost much of its ancient splendor. It continued to wane during the* 
P 
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ages following. After all the exertions of the later popes to resotre 
its former beauty, there is a yast difference between modem and an- 
cient Rome. Of (he latter we find only certain traces and monuments, 
and these are in part mere ruins and fragments. 

See P, Maequer*$ Romuche JahrbQcher, oder cbronol. Abriss der 6e8ch.Rom8; 
aus dem Franz, mlt Anmerk. von C D. Beck, I/cipz. 1783^ — 8.For a more parti- 
cular notice of Rome and its topography, see P. V. ^ 51 as. 

$ 190. In the most flourishing period of Rome, at the close of the 

republic and beginning of the imperial monardiy, the population was 

very great. The number of citizens may be estimated at 8^0 thxm* 

sand, and the whoie number of residents at 2 millions ftnd upwards* 

* GoBoerniDg the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we can cfnly form 
conjectures. Lipsiu$ computes them, in its most -flourishing state, at four mil« 
lions.* {Adam,^ Taeitta (Annals. L. xi. c. 25) states, that by a census in the 
reign of Clauclius the number of Roman citizens amounted to nearly 7 millions; 
it is supposed that this number must haVe included the citizens in other places be- 
sides the city of Rome itself. — Gibbon has the following remarks on the popula- 
tion of the Roman empire; * The number of subjects wh6 acknowledged the law» 
of Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of slates, cannot now be fiz^ with sueb 
a degree of accuracy, as the importance of the object would deserve. We are in- 
formed, that wheh the emperor Claudius exercised the office of Censor, tie took an 
account-of six millions nme hundred and forty-fiTe thoosbfid Romaft eitizens, 
who with the proportion of women and cliildren must have amounted to about 
twenty millions of^souls. The multitude of subjects, of an inferior rank, was un- 
certain and fluctuating. But after weighing with attention every circumstance 
which could influence the balance, it seems probable, that there existed, in the 
time of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as there were citizens, of either 
sex, and of every age; and that the slaves were at least equal in number to the 
fi-ee inhabitants pf the Roman world. The total timount of this imperfect calcu- 
lation would rise to about one hundred and twenty millions of persons; a degree 
of peculation which possibly exceeds that of modem Europe, anid forms the most 
numerous society that has ever been united under the same system of goverb- 
ment.' Cf. Am» Quart. Regiater, Vol. ix. 104. 

§ 191 . Originally the authority of Romulus extended scarcely six 
thousand paces beyond the city. But he and the succeeding king» 
considerably enlarged the dominion of Rome. During the time of the 
Republic her empire was rapidly and widely spread, and at lengthy by 
numerous and important conquests, a great part of the known world 
was subjected to her sway. In the reign of Augustus the limits of the 
Roman Empire (1) were the Euphrates on the east, the Cataracts of 
the Nile, the African deserts and Mt. Atlas on the sooth, the Ocean 
on the west, and the Danube and the 'Rhine on the north. tJnder some 
of the succeeding emperors even these limits were transcended. — ^Au- 
gustus made a division (^) of the whole empire into twelve parts. 

1.* *rhe countries subject to Rome were, in Aaia^ Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Pontus, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Palsestina, the Bosphorns, Cappadocia, Gjila- 
tia, Bithynia, Cilicia, F^mphylia, Lydia, in short the whole of Asia Minbr; ift 
Africa^ Egypt, Cyrenaica, Marraarica, Gaetulia, Afi-ica Propria, Nmnidia and 
Mauretania; and m Europe, Italia, Hispanfa, Gallia, the Alps, RhflBtia, Noricum, 
lUyricum, Macedonia, Bpiriis, Gr»cia, Thraxsia, IMtosia, Dacia and Pto- 
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OQDia. In addition to these were a Dumber of islands fiiom the pillars oC Hercu 
les to the black Sea, to which Britain may be added. 

2m. The emperor Hadrian afterwards gave a new form to this division, and 
separated Italy, Spain Gaol, Aquitania and Britannia, lUyricum, Thracia and 
Africa into provinces. 

^ One of the last changes of this kind was made by Constantino the Great, who 
divided the empire into four Prasfectarates, containing various dioceses and dir- 
ttnct provinces, for the government of which he appointed a number of new ma- 
gistrates (§ 309. 2). The most complete description of the Roman Empire, 

and of its various changes, is found in Onuphrii Panvinii Romanum Imperium, 
in the Thesaurus Antiq. Rom. of Gr^smut, T. I.— C£ Gibbon, Decl. and Fall 
&cCh.l. 

$ ld2. In a few centuries the Romans acquired a great;nes8 and 
power, which is altogether singular and the most remarkable in all 
history. What in the highest degree contributed to this was their 
warlike character* for which they were from their first origin distin- 
guished. Bodily strength and superior prowess constituted the 
grand object of their wishes and efforts, and war and agriculture 
were their only pursuits. A great part of the people were directly 
occupied in their constant wars; the proportion of soldiers compared 
with the rest of the citizens is estimated to have been as 1 to 8. All 
the early Romans felt an equal interest in defending their country, be- 
cause the conquered territory was divided equally among them. In 
addition to all this, much must be ascribed to their policy in the man- 
ner of maintaining their conquests, in the treatment of allies, and in 
arranging the government of the proyinces, and to the respect towards 
them awakened in other nations. — To treat of these topics belongs to 
history; yet a brief view of the principal levoluUons in Roman afiairs 
seems to be necessary for our object 

$ 193. Romulus, the folinder and builder of Rome, was the first 
king. According to the common accounts (not altogether certain, 
however,) six other kings succeeded him, Numa Pompilus, 7\tUu8 
Hostilius, Jlncu8 Martiua, Tarquinius PriscuSf Servius Tullius^ 
and Tarquinius SuperhuSy men of active enterprize, who contributed 
to the growth and stability of the nation. The most remarkable circum- 
stances or events, during the regal form of government, were the divi- 
sion of the people into Tribes, Curiae, Classes and Centuries; the sepa- 
ration of Patricians and Plebeians; the establishment of the senate, 
and of the religious worship, the settlement of the mode of computing 
time, of the military discipline, of the valuation and taj^ation, and the 
introduction of coined money. In genera] it may be remarked, that 
the principles of the government under this first form were not strictly 
monarchical, but rather of a mixed character, and really laid the fou^r 
datiou of the subsequent advantageous system of the republic. Dqr 
ring this whole period, the Romans were involved in wars; but this 
uninterrupted continuity of war contributed to their success, for they 
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never would make peace until they had conquered. The regal gor- 
emment continued 244 years, and was abolished B. G. 510, because 
the last king, Tarqumias Superbus, had provoked the nobilhy by ar- 
rogant haughtiness; and the people by heavy impositions. 

The immediate occasion of Tarqoin^s ezpnlsioB, and the abolition of the 
monarchy, is said to have been the vUe abuse committed upon LncretkrWife of 
Col]atinu8^bySeztnsTarqQinia8,thekin2^*BBon.^^f. Goldnniih^s Rome by Pin- 
nock; p. 85w ed Philo; 1835. 

$ 194. Rome was now a free state, at first aristocratical, and then 
for a period governed more by the Plebeians, whose importance and 
power, sustained by their tribunes, constantly increased. During thi» 
time the dominion of the Romans, as well as the vigor of theirconsti- 
tution wtBS augmented; their legislation was judicious; and their 
' morals comparatively rigid. For a considerable period they main- 
tained an elevated national character, in which simplicity and pro- 
priety of manners, a high spiiit of enterprize, a strong sense of jus- 
tice, daring boldness and self denial and the warmest patriotism were 
prominent traits. — The most brilliant era in the Roman republic 
was the first half of the sixth century from the building of the city, 
and especially during the sixteen years of the second Punic war, at 
the close of which Borne was in possession of her greatest strength. 
But immediately after this, corruption of morals advanced with rapid 
steps. Among the various causes of this, we may mention the victo- 
ries in Greece and Asia, the long residence of the legions and officers 
amidst the luxuries of the oast^ and at last the overthrow of Corinth 
and Carthage; each of these things contributed to the unhappy re- 
sult. Through debauchery, luxury and efieminacy, the Romans now 
suffered a universal degeneracy of manners and morals^ although 
they gained from their intercourse with the Greeks and the eastern 
nations an increase of knowledge and much polish and refinement in 
matters of taste. 

A valaable work on this subject is the following; Ckr, Meiners^ Geschichtedes 
Verfalls der Sitten und der Staatsverfassung der Rdmer. Leipz. 1763. 8. — ^Also 
by same, Greschichte des Verfalls der Sitten, Wissenschaflen und Sprache der 
R<ymer in den arsten Jahrfaundertennach'C]!. geburt. Wien und Leipzig. 1791. 
8. — More minute, but especially instructive, is Ad, Fergtuon'a Rise and Prog« 
of Rom. Republic, cited P. II. § 296. 5. (f.) 

§ 195. Selfishness, avarice and lust of power were immediate 
consequences of this degeneracy; and became in turn causes of the 
most melancholy disorders in the state, and of those civil wars, the 
leaders in which contended for the supreme authority* Octavius at 
. last gained the point, and under the name of Augustus was the first 
possessor of the now established Imperial throne. His reign through- 
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out was a flourishing period of Soman history. Some of his suc- 
cessors were worthy ralers. But much more effectual and more fatal 
was the influence of those emperors, who disgraced the throne hy the 
lowest voluptuousness and vilest despotism ; under these, the already 
prevailing corruption was fuUy completed. Now arose in rapid suc- 
cession the most violent and fatal internal commotions ; the right of 
the strongest triumphed over every thing, and although particular em- 
perors endeavoured to prop up the sinking dominion, it constantly «drew 
nearer and nearer to final ruin. 

GoUhmWs Rome, and Gibbon*9 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Cf. 
P. II. § 296. 5. {f).'^Bridge*8 Roman Empire under Constantine the Great. 

§ 196. It may he seen from this hrief delineation of the Romans, 
that their history must he crowded with interesting and instructive 
incidents ; and that a familiar acquaintance with their constitution and 
customs must be highly useful. The utility of studying the Roman 
antiquities needs therefore- no fhrther recommendation. But besides 
the indispensable importance of a knowledge of the antiquities in or- 
der to understand properly the history of the Romans, there are other 
advantages, which render it worthy the attention of every- lover of 
literature, and every one, in fact, who is not wholly indifierent to in- 
tellectual refinement and taste. It is essential as a help in reading 
the distinguished Roman authors, whose writings are preserved, and 
in obtaining a correct idea of the various works of Roman art. 

§ 197. The best sources, whence a knowledge of Roman antiqui- 
ties may be drawn, are doubtless the Roman writers themselves, 
particularly the historians. There are also several Greek writers valu- 
able in this respect, as they lived among the Romans, and being stran- 
gers, many things must strike them as more important and remarka- 
ble than they might seem to the native citizens. Among the latter 
class of writers are Polybius, Dionysius, Strabo, Plutarch, Appian and 
Dion Cassius, and even some later writers, as Procopius, Zonaras &;c. 
Some aid may be derived also from the writings of the Christian 

Fathers. ^In modem times Roman antiquities have been formed 

into a sort of science.^ The materials drawn from the sources just 
named, and various others, have been digested into regular systems on 
the one hand, while, on the other, particular branches of the subject 
have been examined in more full detail. Yet this has perhaps never 
been done with sufficient knowledge of iact, or adequate or critical 
skill and discrimination; the essential has not been sufficiently distin- 
guidhed from the less important, nor the general and universal from the 
particular and local; nor has there been suitable care to note the periods, 

P* 
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in which the customs and principles were introduced, made prevalefflt, 
or changed. These are defects, which we must notice rather than 
avoid in the brief treatise, upon which we now enter, and which can- 
not be fuUy removed without more labor than has hitherto been devoted 

to the subject. We mention here some of the principal writers 

on Roman antiquities. ' 

The largest eoUeetiona of separate treatises are the two foIIowiDg ; Jo, Georg, 
Otami Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanum ; c. fig. Traj. ad Rhen. 1694-99. 13 
vols. fol. (For an account of the contents of this, see Appendix to Kennett cited 
below). — Alb, Henr, de SaUengre^ Novus Thesaurus antiq. Rom. Hag. Com. 
1716^19. 3 vols, fbl.— 'Very useful on account of its copiousness aid its good re- 
ferences is Sam, PUisci Lexicon Antiq. Roman. Hag. Com. 1737. 3 vol. fol. 

As a system formerly arranged may be mentioned, Jo, Rosini Antiq. Roman. 
Corpus absolutissimum, c. n. 7%o. Dempateru Traj. ad Rhen. 1710. 4. (Ed. J. F. 
JB^ziuB.) Amst 1743. 4. 

The best manuals are, Baa, KennetVa Romae Antiqws^ Notttia, or the Antiquf- 
ties of Rome, in two parts. Lond. 173U 8. There have been many later editions; 
first American, Phil. 1822. 8. — G, H. Nieuportf Rituum, qui olim apud Romanes 
obtinuerunt, succincta ezplicatio. I4th ed. Berl, 1784.8. — C, G. Swartz, Observa- 
tiones ad Nieuportii Compendium antiquitatum romanarum (ed. A, M, Nagel)^ 
Altd. 1757. 8. — C, J. H, Haymann^ . Anmerkungen abcr NxeuporVs Handbuch 
der rOmischen Alterthamer. Dresd. 1786. 8. — Christ, Cellarius^ Compendium 
Antiq. Rom. cum. adnot J. K Im, Makhii, 2d ed. Hal. 1774. 8.— G. C. Mater^ 
'nu9 von Cilanot AusflXhrlicbe Abhandlung der rOmischen Alterthttmer, heraus- 
gegeben von G, C, Adler, Altona, 1775,76. 4 vols. 4. — C G, ifeynti Antiquitas 
romana, inprimis juris romsni. Gott. 1779. 8. — P, F. A, NHsh^ Beschrei- 
bung des hieuslichen, wissenschafllichen, sittlichen, gottesdienstlichen, politl- 
schen und kriegerischen Zustandes der ROmer, nach den verschiedenen Zeit- 
' altern der Nation, by J, H, M, Emesti, Erfurt, 1812. 2 vols. 8.— Same work 
abridged (by Ernesti). Erf. 1812. 8,-^K, Ph. Moritz, an&OTZA. oder Rom's 
Alterthamer. Ist part (of the sacred rites of the Romans), Berl. 1791, 1797. 8. 
2d part (of the civil and private affairs), ed.by F, Rambach^Berh 1796. — Alexaru 
der Adamy Roman Antiquities &c. Edinb. 1791, 8. Often repr. Impr. ed. by 
JatMS Boyd, Eldinb. 1834. 12mo. Transl. into German with improvements by 
J,L, Meyer C3d ed.). Erlang. 1818. 2 vol8.8.~J. K, linger, SitUn und Gebrseu- 
che der Romer. Wien. 1805, 6. 2 vols. 8. with plates. — G. G. Kcefke^ Antiqui- 
tates RomaniB, in zii. tab. descr. Berl. 1808. — L. Schaajps AntiquHaeten und Ar- 
chsologie der Griechen und Romer. (In his Eneyclop, d, class, AMerUtumskunde,) 
Magdeb. 1820. 8. — F. Crtutzer*s Abriss der rbmischen AntiquitsBten zum Ge- 
brauche bei Vorlesungen. Leipz. 1824. 8. 

Less extensive but useful and instructive is the following, Ueber Sitten und 
Lebensart der Romcr, in verschiedenen Zeiten der Republic, von J, H, L, Meie^ 
rotto, Berlin 1814. 8. (Ed. PA. Buttmann.) — ^The following are abridgements; 
Abriss der griech. und romisch. Alterthamer, von Chr, Fried, Haacke, Stendal 
1821. — Roman Antiquities, and Ancient Mythology, for Classical Schools; by 
Chs, K, Dillaway, Boston, 1831. 2d ed. 1835.— Worthy of mention also is, WiU 
cock's Roman Conversations, or Descriptions of the Antiquities of Rome. Lond. 
1797. 2 vols. 8. 

We may also refer here to Mordfaucon's Antiquite Expliquee, as illustrating 
by its plates and descriptions Roman as well as Greek Antiquities (^ 13). — The 
following work contains many excellent delineations; Racolta Travole rap<. 
present i costumi religiosi, civili e militari degli antichi Egiziani, Etruschi, 
Grecie Romani, tratti dagli antichi monnmenti* — disegrate, ed incise in rame, 

da Lorenzo Roccheggiani. 2 vols. 4. containing 100 plates eachw ^As pertain 

ing especially to the subject of costume, we add, Bardon, Costume des Anciens 
Peuples. Par. 1 786. 2 vols. 4. — A, Lenf, Le Costume, ou Essai sur les habille> 
ments et Ics usages de plus, peupl. de TAntiquitd, prouvd par les monuments. 
Li^ge 1776. 4.— Particularly, Maillot Sf Martin, Rccherches sur les costumes^ 
les moeurs &c des anciens peuples &&— om6 de 296 planches, au trait. Ptfr 
1804-6. 3 vols. 4. ' The Ist volume contains, in great detail^the costume, maimers 
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&c. of the RomanS) from Romulus to the last emperors of Constantinople. The 
eugrai^ings are taken from medals and monuments of each epoch.* 

§ 198. We shall treat the Roman Antiquities, as we did the Greek, 
under four distinct branches, thus exhibiting separately the affairs of 
religion^ dvil government, war, and private life. 



(1) Religious Affairs. 

§ 199. As the word religion is of Roman origin, it may be well 
to notice the ideas attached to this term in the Latin language. Origi* 
nally religio seems to have signified every sort of serious and earnest 
exertion, to which one was impelled by external or internal motives. 
Afterwards, it was used chiefly to express the included idea of duty 
towards the Deity and towards fellow-creatures; and the theory of 
this, as well as practice, then took the name of religion. In the 
plural number, the word usually designates the regulations and prac- 
tices pertaining to the worship and propitiation of thoxDeity. And, 
in as much as the knowledge and practice of duty towards men and 
the Divine being will lead to a certain permanent moral sensibility 
and conscientiousness of deportment, the word religio was also natu- 
rally employed as comprehending in its meaning this correctness of 
morals. 

§ 200. In inquiring into the origin of the religion of the Romans, 
we must revert to the origin of the nation, already noticed (§ 188). 
There doubtless existed in Latium, long before the founding of Rome, 
various religious customs, and the worship of various divinities; and 
it is not easy to trace out their gradual rise and establishment. - By 
the subsequent colonies from Greece, Elis and Arcadia, this native 
religion received many additions and modifications; hence the great 
similarity between the Greek and Roman systems of mythology and 
worship (cf. P. III. § 8). In some particulars the Roman traditions 
dififer from those of the Greeks, where the divinities and their chief 
attributes are the same. The Romans also adopted sever^ religious 
usages, not practiced by the Greeks, as e. g. in relation to auguries 
and auspices, which were borrowed from the Etrurians. To the 
latter source, we may chiefly ascribe the great prevalence of super- 
stition in the earliest part of the Roman history. 

$ 201. The Religion of the Romans was, like that of the Greeks, 
intimately connected with their politics. It was often employed as a 
means of promoting secret designs of state, which the projectors knew 
how to render agreeable and desirable, by the. help of s,uperstition. 
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Thus the inclinations of the mass of the people were dotermined by 
pretended oracles and signs. Many military enterprizes derived their 
most effective stimulus from this source: and not seldom it furnished 
the strongest motives to patriotic exertion, since love of country was 
held to be a religious duty. The pomp of the religious solemnities 
and festivals served to foster and to deepen sentiments of awe and fear 
towards the gods, and thus contributed to the same end. The pur- 
pose and influence of the gods were considered as effecting much in 
all events and transactions, and this belief was greatly confirmed by 
the artifice of the poets, who sought to impart dignity to the incidents 
of their stories, by describing the intervention and agency of the gods 
Jthi»ein. 

§ 202. On the first establishment of the city Romulus made it a 
prominent object to render the national religion a means of union 
between the various and discordant materials, of which the first in- 
habitants were composed. Still more carefully was this object pur- 
sued by his successor Numa, who is viewed as the chief author of 
many of the religious usages of the Romans, which were in part, as 
has been suggested, borrowed from the Greeks and Etrurians. His 
pretended interviews with a supernatural being, the nymph Egeria, 
secured greater respect and success in his efforts. The fundamental 
principles of Numa's system, being retained, were afterwards carried 
out more fully and variously.— -As knowledge and sound philosophy 
advanced among the Romans, the religious notions of the more intel- 
ligent portion were gradually rectified and elevated; but this was 
confined to a few, while the great mass adhered to the common faith, 
even in die period, when the system became inconsistent and cum- 
brous by the deification of the emperors. 

For a particular account of the gods worshiped by the Romans, we refer to 
the port (III) of this work, which treats of the subject of Mythology. The 
Boman division or ^luwifioatioD of their gods is noticed in (P. III.) ^ 9. 

§ 203. The great number of the Roman deities occasioned a large 
number of temples, of which, as some assert, there were in Rome 
above four hundred (420). The name of temples, templa^ however, 
properly belonged only to such religious buildings as were solemnly 
consecrated by the augurs; by this circumstance, and also by a less 
simple style of Architecture, they were distinguished from the ssdes 
^acrss, ^though the names are often used interchangeably. Their 
form was almost entirely ui Grecian taste, oblong rectangular pftener 
than round. It was «ustQmary to dedicate them with various cere- 
monies, on laying the foundation, and on the completion of the build- 
ing, and also after a remodelling or repairing of it 
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The principal parts of a temple were commonly the sanctuary 
(ceUa sancttor, adytum), the interior, appropriated for the ceremo- 
nies of sacrifice^ and the exterior or court, serving for various pur- 
poses. The temples however were often used, not only for religious 
solemnities,' hut also ibr meetings of the senate, select councils and the 
like. They usually stood in an open place, and were surrounded 
with pillars, or at least ornamented with them on the front. 

Oq thestnicture of ancient temples, Cf. P. L 9 234 and references there given. 
— ^We may obtain an idea of the ceremonies at the dedication or consecration of 
a temple from Tacitus, Hist iv. 53.— Cf. also Hooke's Rom. Hist 10th voL p. 282, 
as cited P. II. 296. 5. (f). 

§ 204. The Romans adorned the interior of their temples, as did 
the Greeks, with statues of the gods, with other works of sculpture 
and painting, and with consecrated offerings of various kinds, called 
donaria. Every thing connected with a temple was held as sacred to 
the god or gods, to whom it was devoted. — ^A general name for such 
places as were sacred to the gods, even if no buildings were there 
erected, was/ant<m. The word delubrum, on the other hand, had a 
more limited meaning, signifying properly only that portion of the 
temple where stood the images of the gods, one or more;.but it is often 
used in a more general sense. Small teipples, or chapels, also places 
for worship without roofs and only guarded by a wall, were termed «a- 
ceUa. Among the groves {luci) con8e(^ted to the gods, of which 
there were thirty-two in the city, thos^ of Vestct, Egtria, Furina, 
and Juno Lucina were the most noted. 

§ 205. Altars were sometimes erected apart from any temple, and 
were then inscribed merely with the name of the god to whom they 
were dedicated; usually, however, they were placed in temples. A 
distinction was made between altaria and arss; the former were 
raised higher, and were used for offering the sacrificial victim; the 
latter were lower, and were used in offering the prayer and libation. 
The former were more usually consecrated to the celestial gods, the 
latter, to the infernal. They stood one behind the other, and were so 
placed that the images of the gods appeared behind them. 

l.« There was also a third kind of altar, anclabris, a sort of table, on which 
the sacrificial utensils were placed and the entrails of victims were laid by the 
Haruspices, The mensa sacra was something still different, a table, on which in. 
cense was sometimes presented, and offerings not designed to be burned, as vari- 
ous articles of froit and food. Altars were sometimes made of metals, even of 
gold or some metal gilded, but more frequently of marble and other stones, com^ 
monly of a white color. Sometimes they were hastily formed of ashes, earth or 
turf, or the horns of victims. The form of altars was various, quadrangular 
oflener thoA round. Not unfrequently they were adorned with sculpture and 
image-work. 

2* It was common also to adorn altars with fillets or ribbons, and garlands of 
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herhs and flowers. Altar« and temples afforded a place of refbga amonff the Ro- 
mans as well as Greeks, chiefly for slaves from the cruelty of masters, for insolv- 
ent debtors and criminals, where it was impious to touch them, although contri- 
vances miffht be employed (as e. g. ^ii^dling a fire arpund tl^em) to force them 
away, or tney might be confined there until they perished. 

$ 306, The most important instraments (va»a sacra) employed in 
sacrifices were the following; the axe («ectira, bipennU) or club (mal- 
leu8), with which the victim was first struck; knives for stabbing {ctd' 
tri), and others, long, two edged, for dividing the fiesh and entrails 
(seeespitss); the censer {thuribtdum), and the box containing the 
substance burnt for incense {acerra or arcula thuraria); a vessel u^ed 
in dropping the. wine upon the sacrifices (guttua); a fiat vessel, in 
which the priests and others ofifering sacrifices tasted the wine (sim- 
, ptdum)^ broad dishes or bowls (pateras) for wine and the blood of the 
victims; an oblong vase with one or two handles {capedo, eapedun- 
cula^ ccqna); vessels to hold the entrails ( oUx extares); plates on 
which the entrdls and flesh were brought to the altar (.lances)^ bas- 
kets, particularly to contain the fruit ofifered {caniatra); small tables 
with three legs (tripodes); an instrument having a tuft of hair, or the 
like, fbr sprinkling the sacred water (aapergilhim)^ pans for the sa- 
crificial fire (prseferictila); metallic candlesticks {candelabra) to which 
the lamps were attached. 

$ 907. The priests were very numerous, and were formed into 
certain common orders, or colleges. These were mostly established 
by the first kings; Romulus established the Luperci^ OurieneSt Hoi* 
ruipices; Numa; the Flamines^ Vestales^ Salii, Augur$$^ and Fed- 
ales. During the republic the Rex sacrorum and the Eptdonea 
were introduced; and under the emperors some others. 

The Roman priests n^ay be ranged in two general classeaj those 
common to qU the gods (omnium deorum sacerdotes); and those ap- 
propriated to aparticular deity (uni numini addicti). Of th§ /orwier 
were the Pontifices, Augnres, Quindecemviri sacris faciundis, Harus- 
pices, Fratres Arvales, Curiones, JJpulones, Feciales, Sodales Titi- 
enses, and Rex Sacrorum. Of the latter class were the Flamines, 
Salii, Luperci, Potitii, Pinarii, Galli, and Vestales. 

$ 208. The first rank was held by the Pontifices^ instituted by 
Numa, originally only one, subsequently four, then eight, and finally 
more even to fifteen. The chief of these was styled Pontifex Maxi" 
muSf who held the highest priesdy oflice, dignity, apd power. He 
was appointed at first by the kings, subsequently by the college (Co/* 
hfi^ium) or whole body of Pontifices, but after 104 B. C. by the peo- 
ple. Sylla restored the right to the college, but it was again taken 
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from them. All the other priests and the vestals were, subject to the 
Pontifex Maximus. He had the oversight of all religious affairs^ the 
regulation of the festivals and the solemnities connected therewith, 
and the keeping of the records of public transactions {annales). He 
was als6 jud^e in ndany questions of right.-^Hi)3 dress was a toga 
prsstexta, and hi^ head-ornament a sort of cap made of the skin of 
a victim and called galerus. 

Augustus assumed this office himself as Emperor, which was done 
likewise by his successors down to Gratian, who abolished it. 

Those who held the office of Pontifex MaximuB^ are said to have resided in a 
public house called Regia (cf. ^ 213). — ^The hierarchy of the church of Rome is 
though to hare been established on the model of the Pontifex Mazimus and the 
college of Pontifices. 

$ 209. The *Augur 9 yin ancient dmes called auspices , derived their 
name from consulting the flight of birds, Mgurium, avigerium. They 
were introduced from Etruria by Komfulus, and etstablished as aregu- 
lar order by Numa. Their number was originally three, then four, 
afterwards nine, and finally increased by Sylla to fifteen. At first 
they were taken only from the P£itricians, but after B. C. 300, in part 
from the Plebeians. Their chief was called Magister Colkgii, and 
^ugur Maximus, Their badges of office were a robe striped with 
purple (trabea), a crooked staff (Uiuus) , and a conical cftp (sometimes 
called apeaf). Their principal busiiless was to observe the light and 
cry of birds ,(au8picium), from which they predicted future events. 
They also explained other omens and signs, derived from the wea- 
ther, the lightning aind the observation of certain animals, particulariy 
of young fowls and the like. 

1*. In the caknp aospices were taken ex acuminibu8y i. e. prognostics were 
drawn from the glittering of the pointsof ^e s{^ars by night, or from the adhe- 
sion of the lower points of the standard poles in the ground, where they wer^ 
planted. The places, where auspices were to be taken or holv edifices were to 
iie erected, were consecrated by the Augurs. The ord^r of Augurs continued 
until the time of Theodosius the Great. The public Augurs of the Roman pea. 
pie should be distinguished frolh the private Augurs of the emperors. 

2. The omens, sigrmpsrteiUa, ftidigia^ firom which the Angnrs conjecture or 
pretended to fbrtel the future, jiave beeii classed in 5 divisions. (1) From l)Hs; 
chiefly the flight tyf some <«lfee9) such as eagles, vukures and buzzards; but &Iso 
the chilttering and singing of others (Mcines) such as the owl (bubo)^ crow (eor- 
«tt«, comix,) or cock {gallua), (2) From appearances in the heavens; as thundior, 
lightning, meteors and the like. — ^For taking omens of either of these two kin^ 
the augur Mood oh some elevated pcnnt (orx, iemplum) with Uis head covered 
with the liBnti^ a gown peculiar to tfa^ offi9e; after sacrificing and offering pmyer, 
he turhed hi& fkce to the east, and divided the heavens in four quarters (called 
tem]^) with his 2i<«ti#, and waited fbr the omen. A single omen was notcond- 
dered significant; it must be confirmed by another of the same sort In Whatever 
position thedugur stood, omens on the len were by the Romans reckoned lucky, 
contrary to the notions of the Greeks (§ 75); the explanation given of this di«)i. 
^reement is, that both Greeks and Romans considered omens in the east as lucky; 
but the Greek augur faced the north, and the lucky omens would be on his right, 
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while the Roman augur usually faced the south, and therefore had the lucky 
omens on his left It is certain, however, that omens on the lefl were sometimes 
called unlucky among the Romans, and the term ainistet; came to signify unprO' 
pitiouSf and dexter to mean propitious. (3) From chickens {pulli) kept in a coop 
for the purpose. The omen was taken early in the morning from their actions 
when the augur threw crumbs or corn before them; if they turned away from 
it, or ate reluctantly, it was an unlucky omen; if they devoured greedily, very 
lucky. Taking this augury was called Tripudium^ perhaps from the bounding 
o£ the com when thrown to the fowls. (4) From quadrupeds, chiefly by observ- 
ing whether they appeared in a strange place, or how they crossed the way, whe- 
ther to the right or the lefl, and the like. (5) From various circumstances and 
events, which may be included under the term accidents; among these were 
sneezing, falling, hearing sounds, seeing images, spilling salt upon the table, or 
wine upon one^s clothes and the like. Omens of this cl^ were usually unlucky 
and were called Dirm {Kennett, Ch. iv). 

§ 210. The Haruspicea were the priests, who inspected the entrails 
of animals offered in sacrifices, in order to ascertain future occurren- 
ces; they were called extispices. They appeared under Romu- 
lus and were established by him; it is doutful of what number their 
college coi^sisted. For some time Etrurians only, and not Romans, 
discharged the duties of the office. It was borrowed from the Etru- 
rians directly, but seems to have been primarily of Asiatic origin; 
the discovery of the ait {Haruspicind) was ascribed by fable to Tages, 
a son of Jupiter. The number of the Haruspices gradually was in- 
creased up even to sixty. Their overseer was styled Magister Pub- 
Ucu8 or Sammus Haruapex, From the different modes and objects 
of their divination, they were divided into three classes, exiispicesjful- 
guratores and prodigiatorea. For, besides observing the entrails of 
victims. and the various circumstances of the sacrifice, as the flame, 
smoke &c., they also were consulted in relation to lightning and places 
or buildings stricken by it, and they likewise explained prodigies 
and dreams. — ^In examining the entrails, they observed chiefly their 
color, their motion, and the condition of the heart, and when they could 
determine nothing from the appearances, they called them exla muta. 
On the other hand, the term litare was used to signify an auspicious 
sacrifice. 

The college of Haruspices had their particular registers and records, as also 
the other religious orders had; these seem to have been accounts of their observa- 
tions, memorials of thunder and lightning, and ominous occurrences. — Most oi 
the ominous circumstances connected with sacrifices are alluded to by Virgil, 
(Georg. iii. 486). 

§ 211. The Epulonea were priests, who attended on the feasts 
(epulx) of the gods. There were three first appointed, B.C. 197; by 
Sylla the number was increiised to seven, called aeptemviri epuloneaj 
and by Caesar at last to ten. They had the care of what were called 
the Lectiatemia^ when couches were spread for the gods as if about 
to feast, and their images were taken down, and placed on the couches 
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around the altars or tables loaded with dishes; the most important of 
these was the anniialYeast in honor of Jupiter in the Capitol. They 
were required to be present also at the sacred games to preserve good 
order. Very young persons, even those under sixteen, were* often 
taken for this office; yet it was so respectable, that even Lentulus, 
Caesar, and Tiberius performed its duties. Like the *Ponti£ices, they 
^ wore a toga prsetexta. The viri epulares must not be confounded 
with the epulonea^ the former were not the priests, but the guests at 
the repasts spoken of. 

$ 212. The Fedalee were a class of priests or officers existing 
long before the building of Rome, among the Rutulians and other 
Italian states. The order was introduced at Rome by Numa. It con- 
tinued to the beginning of the imperial authority, and consisted of 
twenty, sometimes of fewer, members. They may be considered as a 
body of priests, whose business chiefly related to treaties and agree- 
ments pertaining to peace and war. The highest in rank was called 
Pater patratua. It devolved upon him, or the Feciales under him, to 
give the enemy the warning, which preceded a declaration of war, and 
to make the declaration by uttering a solemn form (clarigatio), and 
hurling a spear (haata aanguinea)^ into the enemy's limits. These 
priests were also the customary agents in effecting an armistice or ces- 
sation of hostilities. Their presence and aid was still more indispensa- 
ble in forming treaties and at the sacrifices therewith connected. They 
were charged also with the enforcing of treaties, and the demanding 
of amends for their violation, and also with guarding the security of 
foreign ambassadors at Rome. 

§ 213. The Bex sacrarum^ or JRex aacrijiculuaj held an office, 
which was instituted first after the expulsion of the kings, and proba- 
bly derived its name from the circumstance, that originally the public 
sacrifices were offered by the kings themselves or under their immedi- 
ate oversight. Perhaps, as Livy suggests, the office and name both 
arose from «a desire, that the royal dignity might not be wholly forgot- 
ten. This priest had a high rank, and at sacrificial feasts occupied 
the first place, although his duties were not numerous, and consisted 
chiefly in superintending the public aud more important sacrifices. 
He was also required at the beginning of every month to offer sacri- 
fice jointly with the Pontifex Maximus, to convoke the people (popu- 
him ccdarejy and make known the distance of the Nones from the Ca- 
lends of the month then commencing. At, the Comitia he offered the 
great public sacrifice, after which however, he must withdraw from 
^e forum, and conceal himself. His wife was called Regina aacrO' 
Q 
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rum; she was also a priestess, and offered sacrifices to Juno. His 
residence, freely granted to him, was also often termed Regia. The 
office continued until the time of Theodosius the Great. 

$ 214> The name oi Flaminea was given in general to all such 
priests, as were devoted to the service of a particular deity. The 
most eminent of them was the Mamen Dialia, or chief priest of Jupi- 
ter. At the first institution of the order, there were but two besides 
this, viz. the Flamen Martialis and the Flamen Quirinalis, After- 
wards the number rose to fifteen and still higher. They were divided 
into tnajoresj who must be Patricians, and minores, who were taken 
also from the Plebeians. Their dress was a long white robe with a 
purple border (lana), and a cap of conical form (apex) adorned with a 
twig of olive. The Flamen Dialis had a lictor, and also ^ sella curu- 
lis and the toga prmtexta; his wife was called /7amimca,' and aided 
him in some parts of the worship on the festivals of Jupiter. This 
priest likewise held a seat in the senate, and enjoyed several other 
privileges, which were peculiar to tlie Flamines. Many duties and ser- 
vices were required of the Flamines, especially of tlie Flamen Dia- 
lis. They were distinguished by names derived from the god to 
w^hpse service they were devoted, as Flamen Nqaiunalis, Floralis, 
JPulmonalis; so of those belonging to a deified Caesar, as Flamen w^u- 
gustcdis, Flavialis, &c. 

§ 215. The Scdii were priests of Mars Gradivus, and according 
to the common opinion had their name from dancing (satire), because 
on certain festival days they passed about the city dancing, and sing- 
ing songs in honor of Mars. They were first instituted by Numa; 
the immediate occasion of their institution, according to the tradition, 
was the famous shield, AnciUy said to have been sent from heaven; 
this shield, and the eleven others made exactly like it in order to hin- 
der its being stolen, which were all guarded by the Vestals, were 
carried by the twelve &/u Palatini^ when they made their circuit 
around the city. 

1> Their chief and leader in the procession was styled Pr«8tii, whose leap- 
ing was expressed by the verb amtruare, and the leaping of the others after him 
by redamtruare. They had their appropriate residence {curia Saliorum) upon 
the Palatine Hiil. Besides the music which accompanied their dancin^^ they 
struck their shields together, and in that way ndted the measure of their songs, 
which celebrated the praises of the giod of war, and of Veturius Mamuriua, the 
artist who made the eleven fields. The order was highly respected, and was 
rendered the more so by the accession of Scipio Africanus as a membe^, and 
some of the Emperors, especially M. Aurelius Antoninus. Their term of service 
was not for life, but onljr for a certain period. — The Salii Collini or QuirinaUs 
were distinct from this body, and estabUsbed by Tullius ilostilius. 

2. See T. GutberUthi de Saliis Martis sacerdotibus apud Bomanos liber sin- 
guiaris. Franequer® 1704. 8.— il. ApeVs Metrik, Th. 2. p. 647.— Cf. P. I. § 114. 
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S 216. The Lupercty priests of Pan, were of Arcadian origin, 
and established by Romulus. Their name was derived from that de- 
signation, which Pan received from his guarding the flocks against 
the wolf, Ltepercus {ab arcendo lupos). His temple was fVom the 
same circumstance' called Lupercai, and his most celebrated festival at 
Rome, Lupercalia. This festival began about the middle of February, 
and was regarded as a season of expiation for the whole city. The 
Luperci, on this occasion ran up and down the streets, naked excepting 
a girdle of goat's skin about the waist ; they carried in their hands 
thongs of the same material, with which they struck those whom 
they met; the word to express the action was catomidiare. A pecu,- 
liar efficacy was ascribed to these blows, particularly in rendering 
married women prolific— There were three distinct companies (Soda* 
litatea) of these priests, the Fabiani, QmntiHani, and Jidii, The last 
were of later origin and took their name frgm Julius Caesar; the others 
were named after individuals, who had been their chief or head priests. 

§ 217. The Galli were priests of Cybele the great mother of the 
gods, so called from the river G alius in Phrygia, whose waters were 
regarded as possessing singular virtues, rendering frantic those who 
drank it. The circumstance of their being castrated is leferred to the 
fable respecting Atys. At the festival of their goddess, celebrated in 
March, and called Hilaria{cL P. III. §21), these priests imitated the. 
phrenzy of Atys by strange gestures, violent motions, and self-scourg- 
ing and cutting. Their chief priest was termed Archigallus, The 

order was not highly respected. The Potitii and Pinaniy 

priests of Hercules, were not held in important estimation, although 
their pretended origin was traced to the age of the hero himself. The 
tradition was, that Hercules, during his residence in Italy with Evan- 
der, instructed in the rites of his worship the tribes or families bearing 
this name, which was afterwards retained by the priests. , 

§ 218. The Vestals, Vtrgines VestaleSj were an order of Priest- 
esses, of very early origin, devoted to the goddess Vesta. The con- 
stant preservation of the holy fire, and the guarding of the Palladium 
(P. III. §43), were the principal duties of the Vestals. They were 
first instituted by Numa, four in number; two were added by Tarqui- 
nius Priscus or Servius Tullius, and the number ever after remained 
six. Their leader, the eldest, was called Vestalis or Virgo Maocima. 
They were selected {caper e) between the age of six and ten, particular 
regard being had to theii^ descent and their bodily vigor and perfection. 
They were obliged to continue in the ofiice thirty years, unmarried. 
The first ten years were employed in learning the rites, the second ten 
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in performing them, and the rest in instructing others. Negligence 
in any of their duties was severely punished. If any one violated her 
vow of chastity, she was buried alive in a place called Campus ace- 
leratvSf near the Porta Collina. Besides the two principal duties of 
these priestesses, they were accustomed to offer certain, sacrifices, 
whose precise object is unknown. They also had the care of some 
preparations and services connected with other sacrifices. They en* 
joyed great respect, and many privileges; e. g. entire freedom from 
parental control; authority to deliver from punishment a criminal, who 
accidentally met them; certain revenues of lands devoted to them; the 
attendance ofalictor, whenever they went out; a ptiblic maintenance, 
and release from the obligation to take on oath. Their office was 
abolished under Theodosius, an account of its expense. 

219. A few words must be added respecting the other classes of 
priests before named (§207). The Quindeeemviri aacrisfacinndis 
had the care of the Sibylline Books, of which we shall speak again 
(§ 226). The Fratres Arvalea served especially at the festival, called 
Ambcprvalia (P. III. § 63), when the fields were dedicated and blessed, 
these priests passing over them in procession with a crowd of attend- 
ants. The Curiones were thirty priests; who performed the sacred 
rites common to the several Curiae ($ 251). The Sodales Titii or 
Tatii had their name from, the Sabine king Titus Tatius; each tribe 
had seven of them. There were also Sodales Augustahs^ or priests 
in honor of Augustus. 

1*. The priests had their assistants and servants {ministri), Amongr these 
were the watting boys and maids, eamiUi and eamitkB; the assistants of the 
priests who offered sacrifices, ^amtmi and ^amime; the keepers of the temples, 
tsditui or aditumni; those who brought the Tictims to the altars and slew them, 
papa, victimarii and cultrarii. The ttbicineB, tulneineef JidieineSf &c. who ac- 
companied the sacrificial rites with music, formed likewise another fraternity. 

2. Respecting the emoluments of the Roman priests little is known. When 
Romnlas first divided the Roman territory, he set apart what was sufi^cient for 
the performance of sacred rites, and for the support of temples. Numa is said 
to have provided a fund for defraying the expenses of religion, and to have ap- 
pointed a stipend for the vestals; bu^ there is no evidence, that the priests re- 
ceived any regular stipend or salary. Yet there can be no doubt that, m some 
way or other, sufficient provision was made for their support. — By some late 
writers the priests were divided into three classes, an^isfi^es, chief priests, aacer- 
dcieSf ordinary priests, and mintsirt, meanest priests. 

$ 220. Of the vast multitude of religious customs among the Ro- 
mans, we will notice first some of those pertaining to their jsrcryer^ to 
the gods. Tliey prayed with the head covered or veiled (capite ve^ 
lato). They bowed themselves down to the ground, in this posture 
moved around completely from right to left, placed their right |iand 
on the moqth {adoralio) and directed their face towards the east, 
where the altars and images of the gods were placed. In a higfier 
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degree of devotion they cast themselves upon their knees, or prostrated 
the whole body upon the ground. They were accustomed to lay hold 
of the altar and to make offerings of meal and wine with their pray- 
ers. The prayer was not always offered with an audible voice. 
Public prayers (precationes) were made by a priest or a magis- 
trate. The most solemn prayer of this kind was that before the 
Comitia, by the Roman consul. Thanksgivings {supplicationes) 
wers also public and general, for the purpose of entreating, appeasing, 
and praising the gods; in which view the people made a solemn pro- 
cession to the temples. Public occasions of this sort were called 
supplicationea ad ptdvinariadeorum; these jE7t//rtnana were cushion- 
like elevations or stools, on which were placed the statues of the 
gods. They were also termed suppliciaj and were appointed in 
honor of particular deities, or of all the gods united. The prayers 
offered on these occasions were called obsecrationea^ which usually 
has reference to the averting of evil or danger. 

$ 221. The aacrijices of the Romans {aacrificia) were very various. 
Animal sacrifices were termed hoatim or victimw; the original dif- 
ference between these words, viz. that the former designated a sacri- 
fice offered on going out against a foe, and the latter a sacrifice on 
returning victorious, is as little regarded by the writers, as another 
distinction, which makes the former a smaller and the latter a greater 
sacrifice. The animals must be without blemish, and were therefore 
previously selected. They were brought to the altar, ornamented, 
like the person offering them, with garlands of flowers; the horns of 
bullocks and rams were decked with gilt, and white fillets were hung 
oVer their necks. The willing approach of the victim was consider- 
ed as a favorable omen; reluctance and resistance on the other hand as , 
unfavorable; the act of bringing the victim forward was called ad- 
mover e. The priests then commanded all the profane to depait,and 
another priest ordered silence (linguia favett). Then followed the 
prayer to the gods, and after it the offering of the victim. The knife 
and the altar were consecrated for the purpose, by sprinkling them 
with a mixture of salt and the meal of new barley or spelt roasted 
{mola aalaa). The head of the victim was sprinkled with the same, 
and this is what is properly expressed by the word immotarej 
although it is often synonymous with mactare. 

§ 222. The cuUariua, whose business was to kill the victim, having 
aslied, Agone^ and the consul, praetor or priest having answered. Ho- 
case^ then struck tlie animal in the forehead with his axe or mallet; ano- 
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ther next cut or stabbed him'in the throat, and a third caught the blood 
in B sacrificial vase. The entrails were then examined by the haruspeXf 
and if they were found favorable, were, after being cleansed, laid on 
'the altar and burned. Sometimes the whole animal was burned (^kolo- 
caustum); but usually only a part, the rest being assigned to the sacri- 
ficial fe^t, or to the priests. Upon the burning flesh incense was 
scattered, and wine was poured out ; the latter constituted the libation, 
and was accompanied with a formal address to the deity, accipe libens. 
In early times milk was used in the libation instead of wine. After 
all came the feast, of which the priests and those who presented the 
sacrifice partook in common, and which was usually accompanied 
with music and dancing, and oflen followed with games. Sacrifices 
were offered either at stated times (atata^ solemnia), or on particular 
occasions {ex accident e nata), 

§ 223. It was very common among the Romans to make vows 
{vota)j which generally consisted in promises to render certain 
actual acknowledgements or returns, provided the gods should grant 
the requests of those making the vows. A person doing thus was 
said votafacere, concipere, ftumpere, nunci^are, and was called voti 
reus ; to fulfil the promise was vota solvere^ reddere ; he who gained 
his wish was said to be voti damnatus, voti compos. Sometimes the 
thing desired was itself termed votum* Often public vows were made 
for the benjefit of the whole people ; these were considered as the 
most binding. The vow was usually written upon a wax-tablet 
which was preserved in the temple of the god to whom it was made, 

] .« Tlios^, who had survived shipwreck, especially were aecustomed to hang 
up in the temple of some god (Neptune oden) pictures representing' the circum- 
stances of tlieir danger, and deliverance (^iabuUB votiwB), Similar pictures were 
sometimes carried about by them in order to obtain charitable relief. 

2.« Among the vows of a private nature were those, which a person made to 
Juno Lucina or Genius, on a birth-day, vota naialUia ; those made when boys* 
on passing from childhood, cut off their hair and dedicated it to Apollo vofa 
^ eapiUitia ; the vows of the sick in case of recovery; of those in shipwreck for 
escape ; of those on journeys by land. It also became a custom for subjects ta 
make vows for the welfare of their emperors, which were renewed after tlie fiflh^ 
tenth, or twentieth year of their reign, and therefore called quinquennia^ decen- 
ta/ia, or vicennalia^ 

§ 224. The dedication of the temples, sanctuaries and altars (de- 
dicatio templi, § 203), was one of the religious solemnities of the 
Romans. This was originally performed by the kings, afterwards by 
the consuls, and often also by two magistrates appointed for the pur- 
pose and called duumviri dedicandis templis. The senate must first 
decree the service ; the Pontifex maximus must be present at the sole^n- 
nity and pronounce the form of dedication, which was accompanied 
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with acclamations from the people. Sacrifices, games, and feasts then 
followed. Similar to this was the ceremony of consecration {cori' 
aecratio); only, the latter expression was applied to a great variety 
of particular ohjects, e. g. statues, sacred utensils, fields, animals ^c. 
Resecration, on the other hand, was a private transaction, in which 
4he people or individuals were freed from their i^ows; this was also 
called reZigionc solvere, Execration was imprecating evil on an 
enemy. 

l.« Evoeation of the gods was a solemn rite by which {eerto eartnine) they cafled 
upon the gods of a besiegfed city {evocare) to take the side of the Romans; it was 
attended with sacrifices and consultation of the entrails.— ^Expiation was a so- 
lemnity designed to appease offended gods, and the sacrifice or propitiatory offer* 
ing was called piacvlutn. — Much more frequent and various were the Ivgtraiions 
{lustrationea) both ))ublic and private. The former were occasionally connected 
with certain festivals; the latter were annually repeated in the month of Febru- " 
ary. It was also customary before the march of an'arroy or the sailing of a fleet 
to appoint a lustration, not for reviewing the forces, but to purify them by 
sacrifices. 

2. After the taking of the census, which was done at the end of every five 
years, a purifying sacrifice was made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, 
which were carried round the whole assembly and then slain. The sacrifice 
was called suotetaurHw^ and he who performed it was said eondere lustrum. 
The name lustrum is said to have been applied to it, because at that time all the 
taxes were paid by the farmers general to the censors (from luere, to pay); the - 
term is also used to signify a space of five years, because the ceremony was per-^ 
formed always at the end ot that period. The verb lustrdre expressed the act of 
purifying^ and as in doing this the victims were carried round, the word natu- 
rally obtained another meaning, viz. to go around^ to survey. The lustrum was 
always made in the Campus Martius, ^ 

§ 225. The oaths (jusjurandum, juramentum) oithe Romans, 
which were regarded as holy and inviolable, may be divided into 
public and private. The first were taken by the magistrates before 
the Tribunal {§ 243, 1), often also by the whole senate, the generals, 
the whole army, all the citizens at the census, and every single sol- 
dier. To the latter class belonged judicial oaths, and such as pertained 
to marriage. They were usually taken before the altars of the gods, 
who were thus invoked as witnesses; notunfrequently sacrifices were 
at the same time offered. A form was prescribed so that the per8on9 
were said conceptis verbis jurare. 

What was called devotio consisted in a voluntary surrender of one's ' 
self (devovere) to capital danger or to violent death, in order to rescue 
his country or the life of a person particularly dear. Sometimes the 
term was applied, when a conqueror assigned (devovehat) a captured 
city or army to destruction, or when an individual was punished. 

§ 226. The Romans had no oracles themselves, but in cases of 
importance resorted to those of Greece, particularly to the Delphic. 
Roman superstition, however, found nearer sources of informatioti 
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respecting th^ will and declarations of the gods. Besides the use of 
their uugurium and extispiadum they had recourse to the Sibylline 
hoolca^ or the pretended prophecies of the Sibyl of Cumse, which she 
gave to Ta^quinius Superbus. These books were kept with great 
' care in a stone vault under ground in the capitol, in the custody of 
the Quindecemviri saerU fadundia (§ 219). In important and per- 
plexing circumstances, in general disasters, when omens were in- 
^auspicious, and the like, they consulted the Sibylline predictions and- 
endeavoured thence to ascertain, how the offended deities could be ap- 
peased. > The burning of the capitol, B. G. 84, occasioned the destruc- 
tion of these books^ there were attempts to restore some paits of 
them from fragments and quotations. The pieces now extant under 
this name, however, are in all probability not genuine, but of later 
origin. 

A marvellocis account is given of the origin of the Sibylline books, in the time 
of iTorquin Superbu8.~See Dionya, HolL Horn. Arcb. iv.62 (p. 261, 2d voL Spel- 
mann cited P, II. « 246).-Cf: P. IL § 16. 

$ 227. The use of lots {sortes), in-order to ascertain the result of 
an affair or undertaking, was very common with the Romans. They 
were small tablets or blocks (tali) of wood or metal, on which certain 
words or marks were inscribed, which were kept in an apartment in 
the temple o( Fortune. The most famous were those in the temple 
of this goddess at Praeneste, which in early times were very fre- 
quently employed. Those at Antium were also renowned; those 
at Cere and Falerium disappeared, as it was pretended, miracu- 
lously. Sometimes lots of this sort were provided and kept for do- 
mestic use. Those, who foretold the future by means of lots, were 
called Sortilegu 

Besides the use of lots and the practice of aqgury (S 5209), other artifiees were 
employed among the Romans l^ those, who pretended to foretel the future. 
8ome professed to do it by consulting tlie stars, and were called Aatrologi Mathe- 
matici, or Gieneihliad^ and somedmes ChaltUei or Babylemit as the art was first 
practiwd in CfaaldfBa. Others pressed to interpret dreams, Conjedores; others 
to have an internal afflatus or inspiration, Harioli^ VaUcinatores. Insane per- 
sons were supposed to foreknow the future; in which class were the CeriU, those 
fendered insane by Ctres; the Lymphatic rendered so b^ the water-nymphs; 
Lunaticii by the moon; Fanatid by the spirit of the Fauni, or of Faunus, the 
first builder of a fane (fanum). In short many of the Grecian arts of divination 
(4 75) were practised aqiong the Romans. 

5 228. The divisioa of the year was made"at Rome a care of the 
priests, and therefore falls under the head of religious affairs. With- 
out noticing the various changes in this, we may rems^k that Romu- 
lus, Numa and Julius Cssar were the authors of the principal me- 
thods of dividing and computing the year. The month was divided in* 
to three parts by the Calends; Nones and Ides; and in computing 
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the days of the month the Romans reckoned backwards from these 

three fixed points (P. V. § 191). ^The day was reckoned /rom 

sunrise to sunset. This space was divided into twelve hours (horsB) 
which of course were of difiiferent length at the different seasons of 
the year; hence the phrase hora hibema, equivalent to Apra brevia-' 
sima. The use of sun-dials {solaria) and water-glasses {clepsydrae) 
seems to have been introduced at a comparatively late period. The 
night was likewise divided into twelve hours (P. V. § 187), and also 
into four watches (vigilias). 

The dial is said to have hecn invented at Lacediemon in the time of Cjrus the 
Great. The first one at Rome was set up B. C. about 300. — The clepsydra (ltXf^j/u^^l^ 
was invented at Alexandria, and carried thence to Athenis and afterwards, B. C. 
about 160, introduced at Rome. * It was formed by a vessel of water, having a 
minute perforation in the bottom, through which the water issued (stealing out 
ltXi^frtc vi»{) drop by drop, and fell into another vessel, in which a light body 
floated, having attached to it an index or graduated scale. As the i^ater in- 
creased in the receiving vessel, the floating body rose, and by its regularly in- 
creasing height furnished an approximation to a correct indication of time.' 
(Bigdow'a Technology, p. 365.) — It was so constructed, that the orifice for letting 
out the water could be accommodated to the varying length of the Roman hours. 
A servant was employed, whos^ business it was from time to time to exanjine 
the water-clock, and report the hour to his master. 

§ 229'. The Romans had a multitude of festival days, set apart 
for the service of the gods, and celebrated with sacrifices, banquets, 
and games. These were called diesfeata. The days called dies 
faati were those on which no assembly of the people or senate was 
held, but the praetor administered justice. Days, on which he could 
not do this, were termed nefaati. Days, of which only a part of each 
could be appropriated to business, were called interciai; those wholly 
resigned to business, prof eati. Such as were considered inauspicious 
were called diea religioai; among these they reckoned especially the 
first days after the Calends, Nones and Ides, which th^y named j90«^- 
ridiani.^ The festival days were termed also/cna5, dieaferiati, from 
the cessation of common business. 

l.« The Roman festivals were public or private. The public were either of ^ 
regular occurrence (feria stativiB) or annually fixed by the magistrates or priests, * 
(ju8 pontificium). Private and domestic festivals e. g. for birth-days and mur- 
riages, depended of course on the pleasure of the parties interested. 

2. Feriae Nundin<B were regular days, on which the people from the country 
assembled to expose their various commodities for sale, market days; called 

Nundinoi, because they occupied every ninth day {Ov. Fast. i. 54). It was the 

business 6f the Pontifices to prepare annually a register called Kalendariumt or 
Fasti KalendareSf in which the days were marked in each month and distin- 
guished according as they belonged to the different classes above named; and 
the various festivals were mentioned as they were to take place through the year. 

§ 230^ Of the numerous Roman festivals, we will mention some 
of the principal in order of the months. 

January, 1st day. The festival of Janus, on the first day of the year, on 
which, in later times, the Consuls entered upon their office. The presents cus. 
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tomary on this day were called 9trenm; they were seBt frQm clients to their pa^ 

trooB, from citizens to the magistrates, and from friends to one another. ~9th. 

The Agonaliay also in honour of Janus. 11th and 15tb. The Carmentalia^ 

to the goddess Carmenta, an Arcadian prophetess, mother of Evander. 

35th. The SementifUBt or festiyal of seed, accompanied with the Ambarvaliay 
which differed from the festival of the same name in May; on which they passed 
over the fields with the animals to be slain in sacrifice. 30th. The festi- 
val of Peace {Pax), first established by Augustas. 3lBt. The festival in 

honor of the Penates, or household gods. 

February. 1st The Lueariay in memory of the asylum formed by Romulus, 
or of the refuge (lueua) of the Romans afler the sack of their city by Brennus.— 

This day was also dedicated to Juno Sospita. 13th. Faunalia^ in honor of 

Faunus and the Sylvan gods, repeated 5th December. — 15th. Lupercalia^to 

Lycsan Fan (§216). 17th. QutrtnaZia, to Romulus deified by the name 

Quirinus. 18th. Feralia^ to the Manes, accompanied with a solemn expi- 
ation or purification of the city, called februatioy whence the name of the month 
itself. It continued from the 18th to the end of the month, during which time 
presents were carried to the graves of deceased friends and relatives, and the liv- 
ing held feasts of love and reconciliation.— <— 31st Terminaliay to Terminus, 
the god of boundaries. 

March. On the first day, with which in early times the year began, a. festival 
to MarSf on which the procession or war-dance of the Salii was made (§ 215) ; 

called also the festival of the shields ; it lasted three days. 6th. Vegtalia, 

different from that held in June. 17th. Liberalia^ to Bacchus, but different 

from the Bacchanalia. 19th. Quinquatriat to Minerva, named from its 

duration of fiye days ; the last day called T\ibilu9trium, because the trumpets 
used in sacred rites were then purified. 2dd. Hilaria, to Cybele, whose sa- 
cred image was daring it sprinkled and purified ; called also Lavatio Matris Deiim. 

April. On the 1st day, the festival of Venus, to whom the whole month was 

dedicated. 5th. Megdlesia, to Cybele, whose priests, the Galli (§ 217), on 

this made their procession.— —-—12th. Cerealiot to Ceres, attended with games. 

15th. FordieidiUf to the goddess Tellas, for the purpose of averting a 

dearth or scarcity, on occasion of which Noma instituted the festival; each Vu- 

ria furnished a pregnant cow {forda) to be sacrificed to Tellus. 2l8t 

Pa/tZta, a rural, country festival, to Pales, goddess of cattle. 22d. Vinalia, 

repeated in August, to consecrate to Jupiter the growth of the vine in Italy. 

23d. RobigaUa, to the god Robicus, that he might protect the grain from blight- 
ing (a rubigine). 2oth. Floralia, to Flora, or Chloris, attended with games 

(236). 30th. The festival of the Palatine Vesta, instituted by Augustus. 

May. On the first day the Festival to the Lares PrtBstites, and the ceremonies 

by night to Bona Dea, performed by the vestals and women alone. 2d. 

Cdmpitaliay to the Lares in the public ways. 9th. Lemuriat to the I^emures, 

or wandering spirits of deceased ancestors and relatives on the father's side 

(P. III. §§ 110, ill). 15th. Festum Mercatorum, to mercury, for merchants 

(P. III. § 56). 23d. Vulcanalia, to Vulcan, called also TuMlustria from the 

purifying of the sacred trumpets. 

« June. ' On the first day were several festivals, to Dea Cama, Juno, jtfbnefa. 

Mars, Extramuraneus, and Tempestas. 3d. The festival to Bellona. 

4th. To Hercules. 9th. Vestalia, to Vesta, in memory of the gifl of 

bread to men. Food was sent to the Vestals to be offered to the gods ; and the 
asses, which turned the mills, were decked with garlands and led in procession. 

10th. Matralia, to Matuta, celebrated by Roman matrons; also a festival, 

on the same day, to Fortuna VirUis, by women; and to Concordia. 13th. 

Quinquatria (jMrrea), designed for the improvement and pleasure of those, who had 
the care of the music in the worship of the gods.- 16th. Purifying of the tem- 
ple of Vesta. 19th. To Summanus, i. e. probably to Plato. — -. 24th. To 

Fortuna Fortis, fer people of the lower classes. 30th. To Hercules and the 

Muses. 

July. On the first day the occupants of hired houses changed their residence. 
-5th. Ludi ApoUinareSf with sacrifices. 6th. To Female Fortune, 



in memory of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from the city (Liv. II. 40).- 

7tn. To Juno Caprotina, for young women.— —15th. To Castor and Polhix. 

^33d. Neptunalia. ^25th. FurinaliOj to the goddess Farina. 
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Ai^OirsT. On the Ist day a festival to the g^oddess of Hope ; and gkdiatoria] 

sports and games in honor of Mars. l3th. To Diana*— 17th. Poriumana- 

lioy to Portamnns, the god of harbors. 18th. Consualia^ to Census, the god 

of counsel, or rather to Elquestrian Neptune. The seizure of the Sabine women 

was commemorated Ih^ same day^ Slst. Vinalia (the second), or festival of 

the vintage to Jupiter and Venus. ^23. Vulcanalia, to Vulcan as the god of 

fire, for security against conflagrations.— ^25th. ppeco»<tva, to Rhea, or Op^, 
or fruitbearing Earth. 

September. On the 1st day, to Jupiter MaimaeUs.-r^-Aih, Lvdi Magni, or 
Rommnij in the Circus, to Jupiter, Juno -and Minerva; they lasted from the 4th 

day to the 12th. 13th. The ceremony of fixing a nail (jcUnus Jigendus) in 

the temple of Jupiter, by a dictator appointed for the purpose, to avert contagious 

pestilence.— —25th. To Venus Cfenetrix. 30th. Meditrinalia^ for tasting new 

wine before the vintage ; that this festival was sacred to a goddess of health, 
named Me^rinOy is as doubtfiil as the existence of the goddess herself. 

October. 12th. Auguaialiaj properly games in honor of Augustus, instituted 

after the close of his campaigns, particularly the Armenian, B. C. 19 or 20. 

13th. Fantin&lia, in which the public fountains were crowned witli garlands. 

15th. To Mars, chiefly a horse-race on the campus Marti us, at the end of 

which a horse was offered in sacrifice.— 19. The ArmUustrium^ or review- 
muster, celebrated only by soldiers, and in full armor. 

November. 13th. A feast dedicated to Jupiter, £jpt<2uin Jovw. 15th. Ludi 

Plebeii, in the theatre, or the circus ; they were also frequently held at other 
times not defined. 

December. 5th. Faunalia, kept by the people of the country, as the same in 
February was by the inhabitants of the city. — 7— 17th. Saturnalia^ one of the 
most famous festivals of Rome, originally limited to a single day, afterwards 
extended over three, four and more. It was a festival of leisure and general 
joy, in memory of the golden period in Italy under the government of Saturn. 

During it skves were placed on a footing of equality with their masters. 

19 th. OpaUa^ to the goddess of Ops. The Compitalia, to tlie Lares of the 

cross-ways, were often held shortly after the Saturnalia, as well as in other 
months. 

§ 231. The public games (ludi) among the Romans, as well as 
among the Greeks from whom the former borrowed them in part, 
were viewed as festival occasions in honor of the gods. These games 
were usually at the expense of the state, sometimes at the expense of 
individuals, particularly the emperors. They were different in 
their character, as well as in the time and place of their celebration. 
Many were held annually, or after a period of several years, at a 
time fixed or variable; many also arose from particular occasions; 
hence the variety in distinctive appellations; e. g. ludi stati, impera' 
HvU imtaurativi, votivi^ quinquennalea^ decennale9r seculares, lua- 
trales^ &c. Names were given also in reference to their character, 
and the place, where they were celebrated; e. g. ludi circenaeSf capi- 
tolini, scenidj piscatorii, trtumphcUeSy funebrea. Only thp most 
famous of these games can here be noticed. 

§ 232, The first to be mentioned are the Litdi Circenses, or by way 
of eminence Ludi Magnu They received their name from the Circus 
maximus^ which was not merely a large free place, but, taken in its 
whole, formed a superb edifice; it was a kind of theatre, commenced 
by Tarquinius Priscus, and enlarged and adorned by Julius Caesar 
as dictator. Its breadth was more than a stadium and its length was 
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three and a half stadia (2187 feet.) AM around it were seats {fori) 
•for spectators, so as to accommodate at least 150,000 persons. In 
^ the middle, extending lengthwise, was a wall called spina circi, 4 feet 
high, 12 broad, and 1 stadium in length, having at each end three 
pyramids on a single base. These pyramids were the goals (metse), 
round which the horses and chariots turned. This wall had many 
other ornaments; so that the whole edifice, which was altogether the 
largest of the kind, although there were in Rome eight other places 
for races and games, called CircL At one end were 12 openings or 
parts separated by waUs, caUed carcereSf where the horses and cha- 
riots stood waiting for the signal to start. Those, who governed the 
chariots, were divided into certain classes (Jactiones or greges), dis- 
tinguished by dresses of different color/s. The whole Circus was 
dedicated to the god oif the sun. 

§ 233*. These games were commonly held but once a year; sometimes they 
were appointed on extraordinary occasions; in both cases they were maintained 
at public cost The solemn procession which preceded them, pompa drcensis^ 
moved from the capitol. The images of the gods were borne in splendid car. 
riagcs or frames (in thenns et f^culisj or on men*s shoulders {in humeris), fol. 
lowed by a great train, on horseback, or on foot, with the combatants, musi- 
cians, &c. Sacred rites were then performed, and the games opened. 

The games or shows {speetaeula) in the Circus were of four kinds; chariot* 
races with two or four horses; contests of agility and strength, such as wrestling 
(lucta), boxing (pugilatus), throwing the discus {disci jactus), leaping {saltus), 
and running {cursus); representations of sieges and of battles on loot and on 
horseback, including the Luaus Troja { Virg, JEu. v. 545); fighting of wild 
beasts (venolio). — ^To describe these particularly would^exceed our limits. Many 
of the exercises, however, corresponded to those of the Greeks (§ 78). 

At the time of the Ludi Magni^ other spectacles were also exhi)>ited, not in 
the Circus; particularly the Naumachia^ or representations of naval battles. 
These originally were made in the sea, but afterwards in artificial basins, or ex- 
cavations made for the purpose and filled with water, which were also called 
Naumachia, The vessels were usually manned by prisoners, malefactors, slaves, 
or conquered foes, and many lost their lives or were severely wounded. This 
spectacle was sometimes exhibited in the Circus maximus, water being intro- 
duced into it for the pnrpoise. 

§ 234. The Ludi Ssecularesj or centurial games, were solem- 
nized with much cereltaony. They were not celebrated exactly after 
the lapse of a century, but sometimes a little earlier, or a little later; 
usually in the month of April. For this occasion long preparations 
were always made, the Sibylline books were consulted, and a sort of 
general purification or expiation of the whole city was previously 
made. Sacrifices were offered to all the gods, those of the infernal 
world as weU as those of Olympus, and while the men attended ban- 
quets of the gods in their temples, the women assembled for prayer 
in the temple of Juno. Thankofferings were also presented to the 
Genii. AAer the sacrifices, a procession advanced from the capitol to 
a large theatre on the banks of the Tiber, were the games were-ex- 
hibited, in honor of Apollo and Diana. On the second day the Ro- 
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man matrons were collected to offer sacrifice in the Capitol. On the 
third,, among other solemnities, a song of praise to Apollo and Diana 
was sung in the temple of Palatine Apollo, by a select~band of young 
Hien and virgins, of patrician rank. The carmen s^culare of Horace 
was prepared to be thus sung, at the command of Augustus, in whose 
reign the games w,ere celebrated. To the religious solemnities, which 
were held for the purpose of securing the safety of the whole state, 
were afterwards added various amusements, which rendered this a 
festival of universal hilarity. Among the diversions were panto- 
mimes, histrionic plays, and the feats of jugglers {prsestigiatores)^ 
persons who seemed to fly in th6 air (petauristse), rope-dancers (fu- 
nambuli) and the like. 

% 235. The gladiatorial shows, Ludi GladiatorUj were greatly ad- 
mired in Rome. They were usually called Munerai as they would 
impart pleasure to the spectators, or bestow respect on those out of re- 
gard to whom they were held; in the latter view they were appointed, 
e, g. at the funerals, or in commemoration, of the deceased. 

1.* These shows were of Etrurian origin, and probably grew out of the an- 
cient custom of sacrificing prisoners at funeral solemnities in honor of the de- 
parted. At Rome they were at first exhibited chiefly at funeralsf afterwards 
they were given by the ^diles, Pretors, Quaestors and Consuls in the amphi- 
theatres, especially on the festivals of the Saturnalia and Quinquatria. 

The gladiators were supported at public expense. Their residence or place 
of instruction was called ludus^ a name often given to any arena or building, 
where such exercises were learned or pritcticed; their overseer was termed pro- 
curator; and their instructor, lanista. In the public spectacles the combat was 
oilen carried to blood and even to death, unless the conquered gladiator begged 
his life of the crowd of spectators. The number of combatants was originally 
Indeterminate, and until fixed by Ceesar. The gladiators bore various names 
according to their armor and their mode of fighting. 

3. The gladiators termed secutovts were armed with helmet, shield and 
sword. They were usually matched with the re^arii^ who were drcesed in a 
short tunic with nothing on the head, bearing in the left hand a three-pointed 
iance {tridena) and in the right a net {rete) in order to throw it over the head of 
their adv.ersary. The mirmilloneB were armed like Gauls, and took the name 
from the image of a fish on their helmet, and were usually matched with those 
termed thraces. The essedarii fought from chariots, and the andabattB on horse- 
back. — At first gladiators were wholly composed of criminals and slavesj but taS- 
ter wards free citizens of noble birth, and even women, fought on the arena. — An 
advertisement or public notice was put up by the person who intended to exhibit 
a gladiatorial show {editor) with an account of the combatants and sometimes 
a delineation or picture annexed. On the day of exhibition the gladiators were 
led along the arena in procession, and then matched for the contest When a 
gladiator lowered his arms, it was a sign of being vanquished; his fate depend- 
ed on the spectators; if they wished him to to be saved, they pressed down their 
thumb; if to be slain, they turned up their thumbs {pollicem premebant or verte- 
hant). Vast numbers of men, and of brdte animals, were destroyed. In the spec- 
tacles after the triumph of Trigan over the Dacians, it is said 10,000 gladiators 
fought, and 11,000 animals were killed. These shows were prohibited by Con- 
stantine, but not fully suppressed until the time of Honorius. — For more full de- 
tails, see the work entitled Pompeii, cited P. II. f 226. 

$ 236. The Ludi Ihrales were united with the festival of thegod- 
R 
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dess Flora, held on the 28th of April (§ 230). They were instituted 
at Rome, B. C. 240; afterwards they were discontinued for a period, 
but were renewed again in consequence of a sterility oi fruit, which 
was viewed as the punishment for their omission. They lasted frota 
the day abovementioned to the evening of the 3d of May; no sacri- 
fices were offered; those who engaged in the celebration, wore gar- 
lands of flowers, and indulged in frequent banquetings, and often de- 
scended to extreme licentiousness. Parties for hunting and dancing 
were al«o formed; and the aediles curules^ who had the care of the 
plays, distributed vast quantities of peas and beans among the populace 
in the circus.- 

§ 237.' There were other games or sports (ludi)^ which we may 
just mention here. 

The Ludi Megalenses^ in honor of Cybele, mother of the gods, celebrated with 
shows, and by mutual presents and entertainments {mutitare) between persons 
of the higher ranks.-!— The Ludi Cereales in the Circus, in the memory of the rape 
of Proserpine, and the consequent sorrow of her mother Ceres. — ^The RIariialeSf 
dedicated to Mars Ultor, or the avenger. — The Apollinares, in honor of Apollo, 
and generally scenical. — The Capitolini, to Jupiter, in memory of ^his pre- 
serving the Capitol from the Gauls. — The Pleheii, in ihe Circus, in commemora- 
tion of the expulsion of the kings and the recovery of freedom. — The Consuales, 
in honor of Neptune, and in memory of the seizure of the Sabine women.— 
Among the games occasioned by vows and called ludi votivi^ the pi incipul were 
such as were promised and appointed by generals in war; among which may be 
ranked those already mentioned (§ ^3\)fihe quinquennaleSidecennaleSfStcgiren 
by the emperors every five, ten and twenty years. — To ti)e class called ex- 
traordinarii, belonged such as were held at funerals, the Funebres^ and those 
appointed by Nero for youth on completing their minority in age, the Juve^ 
nales, 

§ 238. For exhibiting many of these games, especially the dra- 
matic (scenici) and gladiatorial, theatres and amphitheatres were 
used. In the first ages theatres were constructed merely of wood, 
and were taken down after being used. Afterwards they were built 
of stone, and sometimes of great size and splendor. Their construc- 
tion was similar to that of Greek theatres; one side or end had the 
form of a prolonged semicircle, for the spectators, and the other was 
rectangular for the stage and actors. The most famous theatre was 
that built B. C. 59 by the ssdile M. Scaurus, at his own expense, 
partly of inarble, and so capacious that 80,000 spectators could sit. in 
it. The theatres of Pompey and Marcellus were al«o very large and 
celebrated; the latter in part still lemains. — The first amphitheatre 
was built B. C. 46 by Julius, but "meiely* of wood. The emperor 
Titus erected the first of stone, the ruins of which under the name 
of the Colosseum or Coliseum^ (from a colossal statue of Nero, which 
stood near it,} constitute still one of the most remarkable curiosities of 
Rome. The form of amphitheatres was oval or elliptical. They 
were generally used for gladiatorial shows and the fighting, of wild 
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beasts. Both theatres and amphitheatres were commonly dedicated 
to certain gods. 

The most important particulars respecting the construction of ancient theatres 
are given under the Archaeology of Art (]?. I. § 235). The Roman theatre, like 
the Greek, consisted of three parts, the <c«nd, orchestra^ and cavea; but the two 
latter are sometimes included under one (cavea), because in the Roman th6 cho- 
rus and musicians were placed on the stage (scena) ; and in the orchestra the 
senators, foreign ambassadors and specially distinguished personages were 
seated. The next fourteen rows of the cavea were assigned to the equites, and 
the rest of the people. Women occupied the portico surrounding the whole, by 
an arrangement of Augustus. — The stage, or portion allotted to the performers, 
had several parts distinguished by name; one part was that to which the term 
seena (which is put sometimes for the stage as a whole) more appropriately be- 
longs, the scene or scenery ; the part sometimes concealed by a curtain {avl<Bum\ 
which was fastened not at the top but at the bottom, and when it was necessary to 
hide the scene, was drawn up by a machine for the purpose (called exostra) ; 
columns, statues, pictures, and various ornaments of 4he most magnificent char- 
acter were exhibited, according to the nature of the plays. The pestscenium wag 
a place behind the scene, where the actors changed their dresses, and tiie pro^ 
scenium was the space in front of the scene. The place usually occupied by the 
actors when speaking was termed piUpUum ^^Xoyiw, § 89). 

The amphitheatre exhibited the appearance of two theatres joined; thi^ Curio 
actually formed one, perhaps the first ; wishing to outdo others in exhibitions 
of this sort, he constructed two large theatres of wood looking opposite ways, 
in which dramatic plays were performed in the morning ; then by machinery 
for the purpose he suddenly wheeled them round so as to look at each other, 
thus constituting an amphitheatre, and presented a show of gladiators in the 
ailernoon. The term arena is sometimes put for the amphitheatre, but means 
properly the place in the centre v^here the gladiators fought, and was so called 
from its being covered with sand. The arena was surrounded with a wall, 
guarded with round wooden rollers turning in sockets, to prevent the animals 
from climbing up. Sometimes the arena was completely surrounded with, a 
ditch filled with water (euripua). Next around tlie arena was the /70c2it/m, raised 
12 or 15 feet above it, projecting over the wall and protected by a sort of parapet. 
The fourteen seats next to the podium were occupied by the equites and the rest 
(called popularia) by the people. There were, as in the theatre, passages running 
in the direction of the seats (called by the same name priBcinctiones)^ and others 
- running transversely (scoZ^e), by which there were formed several compartments 
in the shape of wedges {cunei). The women, after they were allowed to attend 
at the amphitheatre, were seated in a gallery or portico exterior to the whole of 
these, and servants and attendants in the highest gallery. The general direction 
of the amphitheatre was committed to an officer styled ViUicus amphitheatfi, 
and persons, called designatoreSf were employed to superintend the seating of 
the spectators. ' 

By a device of luxury, perfumed liquids were conveyed in secret tubes around 
these structures and scattered over the audience, sometimes from the statues 
which adorned the interior. — The Romans had also a remarkable contrivance for 
covering the vast area embraced in such a building ; an awning was suspended, 
by means of ropes stretched across the building and attached to masts or spars, 
which rose above the summit of the walls. Near the top of the outer wall of the 
Coliseum there are above 200 projecting blocks of stone, with holes cut to re- 
ceive the ends of the spars, which ran up through holes cut in-the bornice. — 
For fuller details on the Roman theatres and amphitheatres, see Pompeii^ already 
cited. — On the theatre and masks, also Durdop's Hist. Rom. cited P. II. § 296. 
Vol. I. p. 238. ^drti^er, Prolus. de Personis scenicis, vulgo Larvis. Vinariee 1794. 
4 — On various existing ruins of amphitheatres, StuarVs Diet, of Architecture. 
Lond. 1832. 3 vols. 8. 

§ 239. We may here introduce a few things respecting the dra- 
matic entertainments of the Romans. The principal forms of these 
were, Tragedy, Comedy, the Atellanse, and Mimes. The first two 
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were borrowed from tlie Greeks, among whom we most look for their 
origin and gradual advancement to maturity. Among the Romans 
Tragedy aud Comedy were elthetpalliatsSt i. e. constructed of Grecian 
characters, fashions and personages^ or iogcUx, constructed of native 
materials. Comedies were also distinguished, according to the rank 
of the persons represented, 2ls prsstextatss, in the case of civil magis- 
trates ; trabeata^, of military officers ; and tahemarisSp of persons of 
the lower classes. — The common musical accompaniments of comedy 
were the flutes termed tibiss dextrsf or Lydise, and tibiss sinistrx or 
Serranx or Tyriss. 

The Romans are naid to hare borrowed thefr first dramatic entcrtaimnents 
from Kirvtria^ and to have employed for the purpose THiscan players {histriO' 
nes), about B.C, 370. The earliest attempts of the Romans themselves seem to 
have been m the Versus Fescennini, which were rude and satirical verses that 
were rehearsed at certain festivals, in the thne of harvest accompanied with 
rustic gestures and dances. These were followed by the performances called S^- 
tttriBf which were of a character somewhat more cultivated perhaps, yet by no 
means forming a regular or connected play ; they were accompanied with dan- . 
eing and the mnsic of the ffote. The first reagular dramatic piece was from Li> 
"vins Andronicus, B. C. about 240; and both tragedy and comedy soon became 
fi^equcnt and favorite amusements. 

The term pares and imparts are applied to the flutes as well as smisir^ and 
jdextra. There has been some disagreement as to what these terms mean. It i» 
most commonly supposed, that the musician used two flutes at once or a dbublie 
flute ; that the sinistra had but few holes and sounded a sort of bass, while the dex^ 
tra had more holes with sharper tones, and when these two were united they 
were termed impareSj and took the other names because one was stopped by the 
)ef^ hand and the other by the right ; when two dextnsy or two sinistra were 
united and phiyed upon by the musician they were called pares-^-A painting 
found at Pompeii represents a flute-player blowing upon the double flute (cf. $ 
180). — The lyra or harp was also used in the orchestra,, and in liater times,. & 
hydraulic organ, sometimes called cortina. 

$ 240. The Atellanm, which had their origin in AteUa, a city of 
the Osci, were an intermediate form between Tragedy and Comedy, 
and somewhat like the Satyre of the Greeks, which was nevelr intro- 
duced upon the Roman stage. — ^^In the Mimes there was not merely 
dumb action and gesture, but a mimieking of the peculiarities in 
speech and dialect of certain classes or individuals, in a manner some- 
times indecent and licentious. They were probably perfornied by 
one or two actors only. — In Pantomimes also the dancing and ges- 
turing were not wholly without song and language. The Mimes 
shortly before Julius Caesar, and the Pantomimes under Augustus, 
were so common as in some measure to crowd out ihe other forms of 
the drama. 

The FabuliB AteUana or Zdidi Osci or Satura just named, which were the 
nearest approximations to the drama before the time of Livius Andronicus, were 
kept up afterwards by the Roman youth (not professed actors), at first in the 
Oscan language, aflcrwards only in Latin. Along with them were performed 
short pieces, called exodia^ of a still more loose and farcical character.-^-^The 
mimes were first introduced as a sort of aflerpiece or interlude to the regular 
drama. But they subsequently came to form a separate and fashionable public 
amusement, and in some measure superseded other dramatic entertainments.-— 
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On the drama of the Romans, see DunIop*8 Hist, of Roman Literature, cited P. 
II. § 296. 5 (g). Vol. h-^SchlegeVs Dram. Lit Lect viri. 



(2) Civil Affairs. 

§ 241. Iq order to understand properly the civil constitution of 
Rome, it is necessary to consider distinctly the different periods of its 
history; particularly to notice the three different forms of govern- 
ment which were successively established, the regal, consular, and 
imperial. The first continued 244 years to B. C. 510; the second 
479 years, to B. C. 31; and the third 506 years to the overthrow of 
the western empire, A. D. 476. Under the kings the government 
was of a mixed character, and we should estimate the powers of the ^ 
kings by a reference to the early kings and princes among the Greeks, 
the chiefs ^f particular tribes ($ 34), rather than according to more 
modern ideas of an unlimited authority. The essential prerogatives 
of the Roman kings were the control of the religious worship, the 
superintendence of the legislation and of judicial decisions, and the 
assembling of the senate and the people; yet even in the exercise of 
these prerogatives, they were in most cases much restrained by the 
part which the senate and the people had in the public concerns. 

The ensigns of regal dignity were borrowed from the Etruriai^s, 
and consisted of a golden crown, a chair (sella) of ivory, or highly 
ornamented with ivory, a sceptre of the same material, jvith an eagle 
on its extremity, a white robe {toga) with purple embroidery or bor- 
derings, &c. a body of twelve attendants [lictores), who went before 
the king, carrying each a bundle of rods {fasces) with an axe [secU' 
ris) in the middle. . - 

The time, during which the regal form is said to have continued, is 
too long for the probable reigns of only seven kings, which is the 
number specified in the traditions respecting this period. But it must 
be remarked that the whole of the early Roman history is at least 
uncertain, and is by some considered as purely fabulous (cf. P. I. 
§ 109.) . . 

§ 242. On the abolition of monarchy the constitution b&caipe aristo- 
cratical. Two magistrates were annually cbosen,with the authority and 
influence, which the kings had possessed, and called Consuls ^on- 
sides). No particular age was originally requisite for this office, but a 
law {lex cmrMis) was enacted 180 B. C, that it should be held by no 
person under forty-three. . Those, who sought the office, were called 
candidate from Uieir peculiarly white shining robe {toga Candida). 

R» 
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The election look place, in the assennibly of the people, voting' by Cen- 
turies, usually towards the end of July or the beginning of August. 
From that time until January of the following year, the person chosen 
was called consul designatus, and then he entered upon his office 
under many solemnities. The two consuls had equal power. Their 
badges of office were the same as those of the kings, excepting the 
golden crown, and the robe with purple ornaments; the latter waiS 
allowed them on certain public solemnities, as e. g, a triumph* At 
first, both consuls were chosen from the patricians; afterwards, how- 
ever, one was often taken, and sometimes both, from the plebeians. 

The duties of the consuls consisted in taking the auspices, as- 
sembling the senate, declaring the votes, among which they first 
gave their own, in proposing business to the senate and the people, 
fixing the comitia, appointing the judges, and preparing declarations 
of war. They were also usually commanders of the army, and were 
required to attend to all its wants, and inform the senate of aU im- 
portant occurrences. After completing the year of their office they 
were usually proconsuls or governors of provinces. The power of 
the consuls was gradually diminished, partly by the institution of ^e 
office of dictator and tribunes, and partly by the law which author- 
ized appeals from the decisions of the consuls to the people. Under 
the emperors nothing more than the mere name remained; they were 
merely the agents to execute the imperial will, to whom a few privi- 
leges were secured. In the latter ages also, their number was in- 
creased, and their term of continuance very short. The office was pre^ 
served until A. D. 541, (of. P. V. § 215), when it was conferred upon 
the reigning emperor for life. 

§ 243. Prsetor was in early times the name for any magistrate^ 
signifying merely an overseer, superintendant, or leader (from />ra?irc). 
But, in' the year B. C. 365, the name was appropriated to an officer 
appointed to attend to the administration of justice. The Praetor was 
at first chosen from patricians, when the consulship was communi- 
cated to ihe plebeians. Two Praetors were chosen after the year 
B. C.243, one to attend to (he business of the citizens (Prsstor urba- 
nw«), the other the business of strangers (^Prsitor peregrinus)^ After- 
ward there were four Praetors, and. six, then ten, fourteen, sixteen, 
and even eighteen, until Augustus, it seems, limited the number to 
twelve. 

^ l.« The dignity of the citj-Pnetor was next to that of Consul^ aiHl bis prio- 
cipal business was holding courts 9f justice in the l^bunal (in or pro tribunali) 
ft buiMing appropriated to the purpose in th« Forum (§ 261). I'he Frstor on 
entering upoa his office,, always publiabedi & statemeat of the rules and princi- 
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pies, by which he should be guided ^n his trials and decisions; this was called 
his edict (edictum Pratoris). The usual form in giving^ bis decisions was do^ 
dico, addico.'-^ln the absence of the Consul, the city.Prietor took his place ; he 
could also call meetings of the senate and bold Comitia; he had the care also of 
some of the great public games. The insignia of the Praetor were the toga prtB- 
texta^ a sword and spear {gladiiis et hasta), and an attendance of six lictors. In 
the provinces the Proprstors hud similar rank and authority, in the same manner 
as the Proconsuls took the place of Consuls. 

2. Besides the general edict above mentioned, the Pretor published particular 
edicts from time to time. Such as he copied from those of his predecessors were 
termed tralatitia ; those framed by himsc^f^ nova. An edict published at Rome, 
edictum urbanum ; in a province, provinciale ; sometimes named from the pro* 
vince, as edictum Siciliense. Other magistrates (Jionorati) published edicts also. 
The law derived from all the various edicts was termed jus honorarium; this 
termor phrase, in later times, wgs applied to a collection of Pnntor^s edicts regu- 
larly arranged by order of the emperor iJadrian; the same was also called ediC" 
turn perpetaum, 

§ 244. ^dilts were the magistrates, whose principal duty was 
the care of the buildings {ssdes). They were of two classes, plebeii 
and curuies^ two of each. The former were created first, B. C. 493; 
the latter^ B. C. 266. At a later period, Julius Cssar added two 
others, called Cereales^ who had the oversight of the stores of grain and 
provision. — The »3Edile8 Flebeii had originally the care of the public 
and private buildings; and were required to make arrangements for 
the public games, see to the preservation of the public roads, regulate 
the markets, prove the justness of weights and measures, and in short 
attend to the police of the city. — The Xdiles Curulea were distin- 
guished from them by the toga prxtexta, and the sella curulis. They 
were at first taken solely from the patricians, but afterwards also 
from the people. Their chief care was of the great public games. 
They had also the oversight of the temples, except that of Ceres, 
which always belonged to the plebeian JEdiles, with whom the Cu- 
Tules probably shared, without distinction, the business of the police. 
In the Roman provinces, also, there were ^diles, whose office was 
usually but for a year. The office seems to have continued until the 
time of Constantine the Great. 

§ 245. Of the Tribunes there were different kinds. The Tri- 
bunes of the people (tribuni plebis) were the most remarkable. The 
office originated from the general disaffection and secession of the 
plebeians B. C. 493. The number was first two, then fivfe, finally 
ten. - One of them always presided at the Comitia for electing tri- 
bunes. Their proper object was the protection of the people against 
the encroachments of the Senate and Consuls. In order to obtain 
thb office, patricians allowed themselves to be adopted into plebeian 
families. In the earliest times, the tribunes could not enter the Se- 
nate, but had their seats before the door of the Senate-room, where 
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they heard ail the deliberations, and could hinder the passage of any 
decree by the single word veto. By the Atinian law B. C 131, it 
was decreed that the Tribunes sliould be of the rank of Senators. 
Their power and influence constantly increased, although it was con- 
fined to the city and the circuit of a niile around it, beyond which 
they could not be absent over night. 

The Tribunes had no lictors, nor any insignia of office, except a 
kind of beadles called vicUores, who went before them. Their per- 
sons were regarded as inviolable. Sylla abridged their power; he 
took from tbem the right, which they had exercised, of assembling 
the people by tribes,^ and thereby passing enactments {^plebiacita) 
binding upon the whole nation, and left them only the power of their 
negative or intercession {intercedere). Their authority, however, 
was afterwards elevated again, but underjulius Caesar it was small, 
and became still more insignificant under the emperors, who appro- 
priated to themselves the tribunitial power, so that the tribunes annu- 
ally elected had but merely the name and shadow of it. The office 
was abolished in the time of Constantine the Great. 

§ 246. The Qussstors were among the earliest magistrates of 
Rome, first appointed by the kings, then by the consuls, afterwards by 
the people. They were charged with receiving and managing the 
revenues, and with the scrutiny of certain kinds of blood-shed. 
Thosie for tlie city were called Qusbstorts urbanij those for the pro- 
vinces Quaestores provinciales, and those for the examination of capi- 
tal offences, Quaestores rerum capitalium^ or parricidiu Originally 
there were but two, afterwards four, and then eight; Sylla raised the 
number to twenty, and Julius Caesar to forty. 

l.» The Qusestoni had also the oversight of the archives, the care of fo- 

reign ambassadors, the charge of aionuments, presents and other tokens of re- 

- spect publicly authorized, and the preservation of the treasures acquired in war. 

They were at first taken only from the Fatrioians, but afterwards partly from 

the rlebeians. 

Under the emperors there was a kind of quaestors, called quastores candidati^ 
who were, properly speaking, nothing more than imperial messengers or secre- 
taries, ancl were afterwards ealled juris interpretes^ precum arhitrif &c., from 
their employment. Still later there was another kind, of oonsiderable import- 
ance, styled Qiuutorgs palatii, or MagUtri officiorum. 

3. The age requisite for the Quaestor was 30, or at least 25, until reduced by 
Augustus to %2, The office was one of the first steps to preferment in the com- 
inon wealth, although sometimes held by those who had been Consuls. 

, § 247. The office of the Censors (Censores) was established at an 
early period, B. G. 443. There were two at a time, holding their 
office originally for five years, but afterwards only a year and a half. 
Their duties were various; the following were some of the principal; 
to take the census of the people, an accurate account of the age, pro* 
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perty and descent of each head of a family, to divide the people into 
their tribes and rectify existing errors in the distribution, to decide the 
taxes of each person, to enrol those who were obligated to military 
service, to make account of the revenues in the provinces, to inspect 
the morals of the citizens, to superintend the leasing of public lands, 
to attend to contracts respecting public works, such as streets, bridges, 
aqueducts and the like. 

l.» The censors were authorized to inflict marks of disgrace (nota cffuoria, 
ignominia) from any evidence and for any cause, which appeared to them suita- 
ble. The luxury of the Romans, which in later times became so excessive, was 
considerably restrained by the censors. In order to escape the censorial re- 
bukes or punishments, the office seems to have been lefl vacant for some time. 

2. The censorial power was, however, vested in Julius Caesar, first with the 
title Prafeetus morum^ afterward, for life, with the title of Censor. Augustus 
also assumed the power, although he declined the title. The same was, done by 
several of his successors down to the time of Decius, A. D. 250, when the cor- 
ruption of morals was too great to allow any magistracy or power of the kind. 

§ 248. Among the extraordinary magistrates of Rome, whose of- 
fice was not permanent, but necessary only in particular circumstan- 
ces, the Dictator is especially to be noticed. The first Dictator was 
created on occasion of the same sedition or insurrection which occa- 
sioned the appointment of tribunes of the people (§ 245) ; and similar 
dirturbances, difficult wars, and other important emergencies occa- 
sioned the appointment of the subsequent Dictators. Sometimes they 
were appointed for less important reasons, e. g. for regulating the pub- 
lic games and sports in the sickness of the Praetor, not by the people, 
but by one of the Consuls. The Dictator was indeed always ap- 
pointed by the Consul, by order of the people or senate, and must be 
a man of consular rank. The power of the Dictator was very great, 
in some respects supreme. War and peace, and the decision of the 
most important affairs depended on him. 

1.* Citizens, who were condemned to death by him, could appeal to the peo- 
ple (cf. Liv, viii. 33). The power and office of the Dictator was limited to six 
^ months. He could not appropriate without consent of the senate or people any 
of the public money. As commapder of the army, he was confined to the limits 
of Italy. No one ever abused the power of this office so much as Cornelius 
Sulla. CflBsar, by this office, opened his way to absolute power, and afler his 
death the dictatorship was abolished. It was, however, offisred to Augustus, who 
refused the odious name or title, although he exercised all the power. 

2. Plutarch and Pol v bins state that the dictator was attended by 24 lictors; 
but in the epitome of the 89th book of Livy, Sylla is said to have unwarrantably 
assumed this number {Kennett, p 123). The Dictator appointed usually from 
among those of consular or praetorian dignity, an officer, styled Magiaier equitum^ 
whose business was to command the cavalry, and execute the orders of the Dic- 
tator ; but this officer was sometimes appointed by the senate, or the 4>eople; he 
was allowed the use of a horse, but the Dictator could not ride without the order 
of the people. — Sometimes a Consul, or other existing magistrate, was invested 
with the power of dictator, by decree of the SonaXe (ne quid detrimenti capiat rea- 
publico). 

§ 249. The discontent of the people under the use, which the con- 
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fluls made of their power, led to the crealion of a new office in the 
year B. C. 451, that of the Decemviri^ with consular authority {de- 
cemviri consularipoteatttte, s. legibus ferendis). They were appointed 
for the special purpose of forming* a code of laws. This gave rise to 
the laws of the twelve tables ($ 265). As they soon began to abuse 
their great power, the office was abolished B. C. 449/and that of Con- 
sul restored. — From the same cause originated the office of military 
Tribunes (tribuni militum CQnsuktri potestate), who in the year B. C. 
445, were appointed in the place of Consuls; but were dismissed after 
three months. Originally they were six in number, three patricians, 
and three plebeians; afterwards the number varied, sometimes three, 
sometimes four, six, or eight ; sometimes military tribunes, and some- 
times consuls were elected, as the plebeian or the patrician interests 
prevailed, until the year B. C. 366, when the plebeians were quieted 
by the choice of a consul from among themselves. — Among the ma- 
gistrates not permanent, must be mentioned also the Praefect of the 
city, Frsefectua urbi^ to whom the Consuls in their absence, especial- 
ly in war, entrusted the charge of the police. Under the emperors 
this became a regular and permanent office of great influence. 

The Interrex was an officer created to hold elections when there was no consul 
or magistrate, to whom it properly belonged. The name was drawn from the 
title of the temporary magistrate appointed by the senate, when there was a va- 
cancy in the throne under the regal government. 

Less important magistrates were Uie following ; the Prafeetus annona, charg- 
ed with the procuring and distributing of grain, in cases of scarcity ; the Quin- 
queviri mentariit whose chief business was to reduce public expenses {minuendis 
puhlicis sunitibus)] the Quinqueviri muris turribusque rti/iciendia, to sec to repairs 
in the walls and fortifications ; the TViumivri adibus saeris reficiendis, to repair 
the sacred buildings ; Triumviri monetalea^ having charge of the mint ; Trium- 
viri nocturni^ to superintend the nightly watcii ; Duumviri navales (claasis ornan- 
d€B rii/iciendaque causa) for equipping and repairing the fleet, Slc, — Some of these, 
however, were not magistrates in the proper sense, but they were chosen from 
among the most respectable men. 

The servants or attendants of magistrates were ealled ingeneni-apparitores; 
under which were included scribe, notarii, actuarii, accensi, prsecones, lictores, 
viatores, &c. — ^The Carnifex was the executioner or hangman. 

§ 250. Besides the magistrates which have been named, falling 
under the denomination of ordinary {ordinarii) or regular and per- 
manent, and the extraordinary {extraordinarii) or occasional, there 
were various magistrates whose authority pertained to the provinces 
of Rome. These were in part such as have been named. . Among 
them were the proconsuls, propraetors, proqusestors, the legates, con- 
quisitors, &c. 

Proconsuls were either (1) such as being consuls had their office prolonged be- 
yond the time fixed by law } or (2) such as were rainied from a private station to - 
govern some province or to command in war; or (3) such as haying been consuls 
went, immediately on the legal expiration of their consulship, into provinces as- 
signed to their charge under the commonwealth ; or (4) such as were appointed 
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governors of the provinceB under the empire; as all these were called proconsuls. 
Bat the name and dignity properly belonged to the third of these classes. 

The senate decided from year to year what provinces should be ct>nsular, and 
then the consuls^ while only designati (§ 242), agreed by lot, which of them each 
should take on the expiration of his consulship. ' A vote of the people aflerwards 
conferred on them the military command in their provinces. Their dep(irture 
to their provinces and return to thecity were oflen attended witlj great pomp. 
They enjoyed very absolute authority both civil and military; but it was limited 
to a year, and they were liable to a rigid trial on their return; the offences most 
commonly charged were (1) crimen peculatuty ill use of the public money, (2) 
majesiatis^ treachery or assumption of powers* belonging to the senate or people, 
and (3) repetundamitky extortion or oppression towards the inhabitants. 

The Propi'Oitors were such as after their pretorship received provinces, in which 
for a year they had supreme command, usually both civil and military. Their 
creation, administration and rei^ponsibiltty were similar to those of Proconsuls; 
only they had but six lictors instead of twelve, and the prtetorian provinces were 

usually smaller than the consular. The Legaii were the chief assistants of 

the Proconsuls and Propraetors. The number depended on the rank of the chief 
officer, and the circumstances of the provinces. They at length obtained im- 
portant authority as miUtary commanders. One Quastor or more attended 

each Proconsul or Proprebtor. His business was to superintend the public ac- 
counts, and the supplies of the army. Proquaestors were such as the chief officer 
appointed temporarily, on the absence or death of the provincial Quasstor (§24i)}. 
The duties of the QuEBstor were assigned under the emperors to the officer styled 

Procurator Casaris. The conquisitores were inferior officers not properly civil, 

who were employed to raise sddiers, and by force if necessary. 

« 

§ 251, Before proceeding to a sketch of the Roman Constitution, 

we must notice the division or classification of the people, which had, 
throughout, an important influence on the government. At the be- 
ginning, Romulus divided the city itself and the whole people into 
three tribes, and each of these into ten Curias, The tribes were the 
lihamnensis, consisting of native Romans, the Tatiensis, of Sabines, 
and the tribus Lucerum, of all other foreigners. — Servius TuUius 
altered this division and made thirty tribes, 4 of the city (tribus t«r- 
bansg)j and 26 for the territories {tribus rusticas). The latter at 
length gained the precedency of the former, and were considered as 
more honorable. Five tribes were added at a later period; and also 
others, which were not permanent. 

The four city tribes were Suburana, or Succusana, Esquilino, Collina, Palati> 
na; the ru$tic tribe»i Romilif<, Lemonia, Pupina, Galeria, Pollia, Voltinia, Clau- 
dia, Emilia, Cornelia, Fabia, Horatia, Mencnia, Papiria, Sergia, Veturia, Crus- 
tumina; tiiese belonged to the proper Roman territory; in addition there were the 
^rurian tribes, Vejentina, Stellatina, Tromentina, Sabatina, Arniensia, Pompti- 
na, Pubiilia or Papilla, MeBcia, Scaptia, Ufeotiaa, Falerina$ and the Sabine tribes^ 
Aniensis, Terentina, Velina, Quirina. 

$ 252. Servius Tullius also divided the Roman citizens, for the 
sake of an equitable distribution of the public burdens, into six classes 
according to property. These classes were subdivided into centuries, 
amounting in all to 193. In order to preserve this distribution, an 
ordinance was established requiring the census and Taluation to be 
taken every G^ve years (§ 247). 
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*■ The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and effects were worth 
at least 100,000 asses^ or pounds of brass; or 10,000 drachn^ according to the 
Greek way of computing; which sum is commonly reckoned equal to JC322 18s. 
4d. sterling; but if we suppose each pound of brass to contain 24 asses, as was the 
case afterwards, it will amount to JC7750. 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or companies of foot, forty 
of young men (Jvniorum)^ from seventeen to forty -six years of age, who were 
obliged to take the field {ui forts bella ^«r«rent), and forty of old men {senwrvm)^ 
who should guard the city {ad urbis custodiam ut praHo essent). To these were 
added eighteen centuries of Equitee^ who fought on horseback; in all ninety* 
eight centuries. — The second class consisted of twenty centuries, ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 asses. To these 
were added two centuries of artificers ifabrilim)^ carpenters, smiths, Slc. to ma- 
nage the 'engines of war. — The third class likewise contained twenty centuries; 
their estate was 50,000 asses. — The fourth dass likewise contained twenty centu- 
ries; their ^estate was 25.000 asses. To these Dionysius adds two centuries of 
trumpeters (vii. 59). Tiie fifth class was divided into thirty centuries; their 
estate was 11,000 asses, but according to Dionysius 12,500. The sixth class com- 
prehended all those who either had no estate?* or were not worth so much as 
those of the fiflh cla^s. The number of them was so great as to exceed that of 
any of the other classes; yet they were reckoned as but one century. — Thus the 
number of centuries in all the classes was, according to Dionysius, lb3. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, und a certain place in the army accord- 
ing to the valuation of their fortunes. — Those of the first class were called CZas- 
sici; all the rest were said to be Infra Classem, A. Gell, vii. 13 Hence classici 
auclores, for the most approved authors. Ih. xix. 8. 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the richest citizens who 
composed the first class, which, although least in number, consisted of more cen- 
turies than all the rest put together; but they likewise bore the charges of peace 
and war {munia pads et belli) in proportion. For as the votes at the Cotnitia, so 
likewise the quota of soldisrs and taxes, depended on the number of centuries. 
Accordingly, the first class, which consisted of nincty-eight, or^ according to 
Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished more men and moilby to the public 
service than all the rest of the state besides. But they had likewise the chief 
influence in the assemblies of the people by centuries. For the Equites and the 
centuries of this class were called first to give their votes, and if they were una- 
nimous, the matter was determined; but if not, then the centuries of the next class 
were called, and so on, till a maj. rity of centuries had voted the same thing. 
And it hardly ever happened that they came to the lowest {Liv. i. 43. Vionys. 
vii. 59).* — Adam. 

§ 253. Another division of the Romans^ existing from the earliest 
times, was into Patricians and Plebeians, according to family descent. 
The patricians were the descendants of the Senators appointed by 
Romulus, the Fathers, Patres, of whom he selected three from each 
tribe, and three from each curia, making ninety-nine; to these he add- 
ed a man of distinguished merit, so that the Senate originally con- 
sisted of 100 members. Afterwards the Sabini were admitted into it, 
and the number was doubled. Tarquinius Priscus increased this 
. number by a third hundred from the plebeians, who were termed Pa- 
tres minorum gentium, to distinguish them from the original Sena- 
tors, and their descendants were called Patricii minorum gentium. 
Sulla added to the Senate 300 Equites, raising the whole number to 
600; towards the end of the republic it was even as great as 1000, bat 
Augustus reduced it to 600; under his successors the number was'not 
uniformly the same. 
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§ 254. The Senators, when assembled in council, were called Pa- 
trea Conscriptu Their election was at first made by the kings, next 
by the consuls, afterwards by the censors, and in one instance, after 
the battle of Cannas, by a Dictator. Under the Emperors, a Trium- 
virate was sometimes formed to attend to the election. In the choice 
of Senators regard was had to descent, character, property, and age, 
which must not be less than twenty-five. — ^The Senators were distin- 
guished in their dress particularly by two things, the tunica laticlavia^ 
a tnnic or waistcoat with a broad stripe of purple (iatua caivus) at- 
tached to it, and high black buskins {calcei, or ocre« nigri cobris) 
which had the letter C marked on them. At public spectacles the 
Senators also sat in the foremost part of the Orchestra. 

l.« The Senate was assembled by the Kings, Consuls, Dictators, Prastors or 
Tribunes of the people, by public summons \tdittum% or by means of a herald. 
In the former case the object of assembling was specified. There were, besides, 
certain days fixed for regular meetings of the senate, the Calends, Nones and 
Ides of every month. On festivals and in time of the Comitia where the whole 
poopie were assembled, the senate could not meet. Augustus restricted the reg- 
ular meetings to the Calends and the Ides. The place of assembling ,wt^ not 
exclusively fixed, but it must be set apart and consecrated for the purpose by the 
Augurs. The temples, and the Capitol amongst them, were usually selected, ex- 
cepting always the Temple of Vesta. . * 

The number of members necessary {numerus Ugititnus) to pass a dccr&e (iSle- 
naUu eon9uUum) was 100 ; and from the year B. C. 67, 200. The meetings 
were opened early in the morning and continued until near or after mid-day ; 1^- 
fore and after tlie light of the sun no .lawful decree could be enacted. Sacrifices 
were always ofiercd and the auspices taken by the magistrate, who was to hold 
the senate, before entering the place q£ meeting. The magistrate, then. Consul, 
Prxtor or whoever assembled the senate, proposed the business, and the members 
gave their opinions usually in an csta^blished order. In important or interesting 
cases, questions were decided by the Senators separating into two parts {itio in 
partes). The Emperors had the right of proposing questions to the senate, not 
properly^' but at first only by special permission. A distinction was made be- 
tween a decree of the Senate, Senatus consuXlumy and a judgment or opinion 
Senatus auctorUas; the latter term was applied, when the sentence Was less deci- 
sive, or was not passed without some person*s intercession or veto, or was at- 
tended with some informality; decrees were ratified by being engrossed or 
written out, and lodged in the treasury (in JErarium eondehantur) in the place . 
of public records (taoularium)^ in the temple of Saturn. 

2. ^Although the supreme power at Rome belonged to the people, yet they 
seldom enacted any thing without the authority of the Senate. In all weighty 
afiPairs, the method usually observed, was, that the senate should first deliberate 
and dearee^ and then the people order. But there were many things of great im- 
portance, which the Senate always determined itself^ unless when they were 
brought before the people by tiie intercessions of the Tribunes. This right the 
Senate seems to have had, not from any express law, but by the custom of their 
ancestors. — ^1. The Senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of the public 
religion; so that no new god could be introduced, nor altar erected, nor the 
Sibylline books consulted, without their ordcr.-*-'2. The Senate had the direction 
of the treasury, and distributed the public iponey at pleasure. They appointed 
stipends to their generals and ofltcers, and provisions and clothing for their ar- 
mies. — 3. Thej- settled the provinces, which were annually assigned to the Con- 
sals and Prsetors : and, when it seemed fit, they prolonged their command. — I. 
They nominated . out of their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome, and 
g'ave to foreign ambassadors what answers they thought proper.-'->5. They de- 
creed all .public thanksgivings for victories obte ined ; and conferred the honor 
<»f an ovation or triumph, with the title of Impt rat9r* on victorious generals.*— 
S 
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I 0. They could decree the title of King to any prince whom they pleased, and dc« 
dare any one an enemy by a vote. — 7. They inquired into public crimes or 
treasons, either in Rome or the other parts of 'Italy, and heard and determined 



all the disputes among the allied and dependent cities. — 8. They exercised a 
power, not only of interpreting^ the laws, but of absolving men from the obligation 
of them, and even of abrogating them.->-They could postpone the assemblies of 
the people, and prescribe a change of habit to the city in case&.of any imminent 
danger or calamity. But the power of the Senate was chiefly conspicuous in evil 
dissensions or dangerous tumulto within the city, in which that solemn decree, 
Ultimum or Extremum, used to be passed (§ 24H. 2), • That the consuls should 
take care that the republic should receive no harm.* {Adam.) 

§ 255. The Equites formed another body of high rank in Rome 
(ordo equester). They were originally composed of 100 young men 
taken from each of the three tribes, thus inaking three centurie& (300). 
Their number was greatly increased by the kings, so that there were 
18 centuries (1800) under Servius TuUius. They became at length 
a distinct order, not including all who served on horseback, but only 
such as were chosen into the rank. In the year 124 B. C. the order 
received some important prerogatives, being chosen to act as judges, 
and to farm the revenues. The property requisite to qualify one for 
election as a knight, ^X this period, was 400 thousand sesterces (ceri' 
sus equester) ; the age about eighteen ; nobility of descent was not 
sufficient to secure it. The Censors were entrusted with the scrutiny, 
and they presented to those found worthy, a horse at the public ex- 
pense ; hence the phrase, equo publico merere, — The knights were 
distinguished by a golden ring (annulua aureus) or rings, and by liie 
tunica angusticlavia, ii white tunic with its purple jBtripe, or 
border, narrower than that of the Senators. ' At the spectacles, their 
seat was next to the Senators, who were frequently chosen from the 
Equestrians. They made annually on the 15th of July a splendid 
procession (transvectio) through the city to the Capitol. The order 
was under the constant supervision of the Censors. 

§ 256. The word populus had among the Ramans a more general 
meaning than plebs ; the former signified the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, the latter a particular portion distinct from the senate and 
the knights, and called also, ordo plebeius. In early limes this order 
consisted of such as were proprietors of land, but in the times of the 
republic it was composed mainly of the lowest class, which we de- 
nominate the populace. The patricians and plebeians were from 
the beginning greatly at variance. The former were such as sprang 
from the noblest families, particularly the oldest senators under the 
kings, and at first held all the public offices exclusively. The ple- 
beians gained a share in them B. C. 493, as has been already men- 
tioned (§ 245). After this the pati:;icians often allowed themselves to 
be adopted into plebeian families, in order the more easily to secure 
offices, which were common to both ranks, or confined to plebeians. 
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as was the office of tribunes. Intermarriage between the two classes 

took place first B. C. 445. 

1.** Previously to intoimarriages the only mutual relation was that qT patron 
and client; in which the plebeian made free choice of some patrician as his guar- 
dian and patron, and this patrician in turn was obligated by certain duties to th^ 
plebeian as his client At last this relation existed chiefly between masters and 
fireedmen. — ^The power of the people rose to a great height during the time 
of the republic, and often was perverted to the greatest abuses. 

2. It was esteemed highly honorable for a Patrician to have many clients, both 
hereditary and acquired by his own merit The duties of the relation were con- 
sidered as of solemn obligation. Virgil {JEn, vi. 605) joins the crime of injuring 
a client with that of abusing a parent; the client on the other hand was expected 
to serve his patron, even with life in an extremity. Amidst all the dissen- 
sions which marks the Roman history, there seem? to have been a mutual and 
faithful observance of these duties. In later times cities and nations chose as 
patrons distinguished families or individuals at Rome. 

§ 257. It is necessary to distinguish between tlie Patrician rank, 
and what was called Roman nobility [nobUitas Romano), The lat- 
ter was a dignity resulting from merit, either personal or derived 
from ancestors, and acquired especially by holding a curule office. 
Patrician descent was not necessary for this, although when united 
with merit it heightened^ the nobility. Such as acquired this nobility 
themselves, were styled novi homines. One of the principal distinc- 
tions of those possessing this nobility (nobiles) was the jus imagi- 
numy which allowed them to form images or busts in painted wax of 
their ancestors, placing them in cases in their halls (^atria)^ and carry- 
ing them in funeral processions (§ 340, 2), and at other solem'nities. 
This right was sometimes conferred as a reward by an assembly of 
the people, and received with public thanks. The Roman history is 
filled with contests between the old and the new nobility. 

A curule office was one, which entitled the person holding it to use the sella 
curulis or chair of state. Such was the office of dictator, consul, prsetor, censor, 
and curule sedile. The chair was composed of ivory, or at least highly adorned 
with it The magistrates in the colonies and municipal towns sat on public oc- 
casions in a large chair called biaellius; two of these have been found at Pom- 
peii, made of bronze, inlaid with silver, of extraordinary workmanship. Pom- 
peii^ p. 265. 

§ 258. The term Comitia has already been used by us more than 
once as signifying the days of eleplion or assemblies of the people. 
The word comitium originally signified the place of assembling, 
which was an open space in the Roman forum, in front of the court- 
house of Hostilius; it was aAerwards applied to the assembly itself 
consisting of the .three ranks or orders of the Roman people and held 
at that place,' or the Campus Martius, or the Capitol. Assemblies of 
one or two orders were called Concilia, and less formal ones, where 
merely notices or addresses were, given to the people, and nothing 
was decided, were termed Condones* The Comitia were appointed 
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only by the higher magistrates, a Consul Dictator, or, in the Con* 
sul's absence, a Pnetor. The most important subjects were eonsi' 
dered in these assemblies, some of which have been already mentioned 
incidentally. 

$ 259. The days of the year, on whieh ftseh assemblies eould be 
held, 184 in number, were called dies comitiales, Romuhrs establish' 
ed the Comitia curiatOi in which the votes were given by Curissjf 
Servius Tullios the Comitia ctnturiatUi in which the people voted 
by centuries, and whieh were the most important; and the Trib«nes, 
B. C. 491 institcrted the Comitia Tribtda^ in which the voles were 
given by tribes. The decrees passed at the last mentioned were 
termed Piebiscitaf and at first were bmding only on the plebeians. — 
The election of officers^ which became the principal bttsines» of the 
Comitia^ was chiefly made at the Comitia cmturiata. These were 
held in the Campus Martins, where more than 50,000 persons might 
assemble. 

1> The consul or prending tnaf nstrate at ih^-ComHia vfCtnturies- eecapied 
us elevated woo«fen election, called Tribtmal, There wete 193 eiaall sUpc or 
nanow passafcs iftmSet^ jKmticWi) raised foi the 193 centuries to ascend upou 
as they went to vote. Both these and the triburjat were surrounded by a kJas- 
trade, Arming what was eaUed the Septa or ChiU, Outside of this the peopfo 
stood until they were called in (tnlro vecal^) to vote century b^ centorv tlu^ogh 
the six successive classes. The order, in which the centuries votecf, was de- 
termined by lot {nrtitio) the names being thrown into a box {9itelt4i) and drawn 
•ttt by the {NresidiDg magistrate. The votes were by means of battels (to^siUe),. 
whicli were given to each citj»n by seisons (dtrt6ttcreft) standing al the en-^ 
trauce» of the passages just iiamed» and were cast by the citizens into a box or 
efaest (essAs) at the end of the passage. The manner of voting was the same in 
the ciGise of elections, of enactivg laws«and of passing decrees or judicinl sentences.. 
Only petsons between 17 and 60 year» of age were allowed to vote« 

2. *- By the- chests were pbeed some of the public servants,, who, taking out 
the tablets ef everv century, for eveiy tablet neuide a prick or point (punHum) in 
another tablet, which they kept by them. Thus the business being decided by 
most points gave occasion to the phrase, Ownt tulitpunetum^ziA theUke.* {Ken-^ 
nett,) — It is obvious, that in the Voniiia.eentUriata the mode of voting mustghre 
the higher classes an entire pieponderance over the others (cf. ^ fl52y. 

$ 260. The rights of Roman cititenship included several impor^ 
tant privileges, especially during the freedom of the state« The life 
and property of a citizen were in the power of no one» but of tho 
whole people appealed to thereon; no magistrate oould punish him 
by stripes; he had a full right over his property, his children and his. 
dependents; he had a voic^ in the assemblies of the people and in 
the election of magistrates; his last will and testament had full author^ 
ity after his death. The right of voting was the most valued; full 
citizenship including this could be bestowed only by the people; 
citizenship embracing the other rights could be eonferred by the 
senate also. All freedmen and their children were excluded from 
this right, which is what was properly meant by the Jus ^iritium 
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]> Wboevei^once acquired Roman cita6Dshi|]^ could not be deprived of it, 
even by banishment; it was lost only by voluntary resignation or by taking a 
foreign allegiance. The Jus Quiritium privatum^ conferred on the colonies and 
municipal towns, comprehended in it fewer or less important privileges; in the 
case of the Latin colonies it was called Jus Latii or Latinitatis; of the Italian, Jus 
Italicum. Still more limited were the privileges included in the Jura promncia- 
rum and Jura pr€efecturarum, 

2. The rights of a Roman citizen have been divided into private and pubUc; 
both are incjuded under tlie common designation Jus Quiritiuih^ and sometimes 
under that of Jus cwUatis; and sometimes these phrases seem to be limited re. 
spectively to the rights termed private or public — To the private belonged; 1. 
Jus libertatis, which secured to each the control of his person; 2. Jus gentis et 
famxlia, which secured the peculiar privileges of his descent: 3. Jus patrium^ 
the entire control over his children; ^ Jus dominiilegitimifttiB possession of 
legal property; 5. Jus testamentinad h(sreditatisj the right to inherit or bequeath 
property by will; 6. Jus tutela, the right to appoint by will guardians for his wife 
and chUdren. To the public belonged the following; 1. Jus census, the right of 
being enrolled by the censor; 2. Jus militia^ none but citizens being enlisted 
at first, u restriction which was afterwards abolished; 3. Jus (ributorum, which 
secured to the citizen taxation proportioned to bis wealth; 4r Jus suffragii, the 
right of voting, so highly valued; 5. Jus hpnoruni, eligibility to public otfices, a 
right originally confined to patricians, but finally extended to plebeians also; 6. 
Jus sacrorum, which included certain rights in relation to religious worship. — 
Those who did not possess the rights of citizens (cives) were generally termed 
foreigners {pertgrini) wherever they resided. 

3, This is a proper place for a brief view of the rights and privileges, which 
were allowed by the Romans to the cities or nations conquered by them. The 
forms of governments established in such cases may be divided into four. — 1. 
The Coloniw or colonies were cities or tracts of country, which persons from 
Rome were sent to inhabit. These persons, although mingling with the con- 
quered natives and occupants, gained the whole power in the administration of 
affairs. In the later periods of the republic and under the emperors, many colo- 
nies were planted with soldiers, who had served out their legal time (twenty years 
in the foot, or ten in the horse, cf. ^ 277), and who after thus laboring for their 
country were permitted to receive possessions in a colony, and spend their age 
in ease and plenty. — The colonics were scattered over the empire, and governed 

by laws prescribed to them by the Romans. ^§. The Municipia were cities, 

which enjoyed the right of governing themselves by their own laws, retaining, if 
they chose it, such as were in use before their subjection to the Romans. They 
were in some respects like the corporate cities of our country, and thdir inhabi- 
tants had the name and some of the right* of Roman citizens. Originally con- 
fined to Italy, they were subsequently formed even in the provinces. Tlie colonioB 
and municipia had similar magistrates; the Duumviri were the chief officers; the 

senators were called Decuriones. 3. The Prafecturcc were certain towns in 

Italy, whose privileges yf&ce curtailed for offences against the Roman goverrftoient. 
They were not suffered to frame their own laws as did the municipia, nor to choose 
their own magistrates, as did both the municipia and the colonias. They were, 

governed by a prefect sent annually from Rome. All the other cities of 

Italy, which were not either calonia, municipia or prcBfecturcB, were called civi- 
tates fosder^teR, exijoying their old rights and customs, and joined to the .Romans 

only by confederacy or alliance. 4. The Provincics were foreign countries of 

larger extent, which, when conquered, were remodeled as to their governments, at 
the pleasure <^the Romans. They were compelled to pay such taxes as were de- 
manded, and subjected to the authority of governors annually sent out from Rome. 
These governors were often tyrannical and always oppressive; and the provincial 
system became one of the most odious features in the Roman administration. 

§ 261. The judicial proceedings of the Romans inoladed trials of 
public and private cases, criminal and civil. The former involved 
the general peace and isecurity, the latter the claims and rights of in- 
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dividaals. The public or criminal trials {judicid publico) were either 
ordinary or extraordinary. — ^The latter were such as belonged not to 
any regular jurisdiction, or fixed time or place, but had a special day 
of trial assigned, or a special assembly of the people appointed for 
them. Sometimes the people selected certain persons, as a sort of 
commissioners in cases of this kind; such were the Duumviri per- 
dUellionis or Qumsitores. — ^The ordinary public trials were also call- 
ed qumstianes perpetuss^ and were first established in the year B. C. 
149, for the most common state offences. In these the Prstor pre- 
sided (§ 243), by whom assistant judges {judiceg asseasorea) were 
chosen annually, originally from the senate, th^n from the knights, 
and at last from all conditions. The judges were divided into several 
decuriss, from which the requisite number of them were taken by lot 
for each trial. Under the emperors the judges were appointed by 
themselves. In all public trials a certain order of proceeding and a 
series of established usages were observed. The plaintiff {actor ^ ac" 
cusator) commonly spoke against tJie defendant {reus); the witnesses 
were then heard; the opinion of the judges was given orally or in 
, writing, and judgment was pronounced. The person acquitted could, 
wh^i he had ground for it, bring his accuser to trial for slander {ca- 
Jumnid); the person condemned, on the other hand, was punished 
according to the law. . 

^Public trials of a capital kind were held before the Comitia eewturiata such as 
involved only the question of some minor punishment, before the Comitia tributa. 
In these cases some magistrate must be the accuser. Having called an assem- 
bly, he announced that on a certain day he should accuse the person of a certain 
crime; doing this was expressed by the phrase dieere diem; the person named 
must procure bondsmen {vade9f pradea) or be kept in custody to tlie day named; 
on that day the magistrate made his accusation, which was repeated three times, 
each after one day intervening; then a bill (rogaiio) including the charge and the 
punishment proposed, was posted up for three market-days; on the third market- 
dav, the accuser again repeated the charge, and the criminal or his advocate 
(flivocatus^ patranus) made a defence; after which the comitia was summoned, 
against a certain day, to decide the trial then by suffrages. — On tlie judicial 
^ chairs of the Romans, the fullest authority is C. Sigonius de judiciis (in his 0pp. 
vol. iii.^-Also in 2d vol. of Gneriua cited § 197)^-^£ Beaufort, Republique Kjo- 
maine. 2d voL 

§ 262. In private affairs the accusation was commonly called pe* 
titio; the plaintiff petitory and the defendant, is unde petitur. The 
plaintiff could compel the other party to appear at court, not usually 
however without calling in some one as witness to the step {anteata- 
Ho). If the defendant chose not to go, he must give security or bail 
{satisdare). The plaintiff himself stated the matter or object of his 
complaint {cau»d)\ if the plaintiff denied the thing charged, it led to 
a formal trial (ac^).— There were two principal kinds of actions, 
viz. actumes in peraonanif which related to the fiilfilment of obliga* 
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tioDSy and acttones in rem^ which related to the recovery of property in 

possession of another. The proceeding, in a case of the latter kind, was 

termed vindicatio. All private trials belonged to the jurisdiction of 

the Frmtor* 

l.« The PfflBtor named the judges, who, when the dispute was about the re- 
stitution of property, were called recupatores, Oflen for this purpose a hundred 
or a hundred and five were appointed from the different tribes, called cen* 
tumvirale judicium. The judges or jury, as well as the litigaling parties, were 
put under oath. Then the action was carried forward orally, and after ex- 
amination, judgment was pronounced, and provision made for its execution* 
It may be important to distinguish judges properly so called from arbi- 
trators (arbitri eauBantm)^ who made awards in cases which were not to be 
decided on the eoract principles of law but to be adjusted by accommodation, 
or by their best discretion; such cases were termed causa fidei bmuB ei arbi- 
trar^m, 

2.« The usual places for trials were, in public eases, the Forum or the Cam- 
pus Martius^ and in private, other free places, or more frequently the BasUiem, 
, (Cf.P.V.§61). 

§ 263. Among the principal penal offences, which demanded pub-* 
lie trials, were the following; Crimen majestatis, or an offence 
against the dignity and security of the state and its magistrates; per* 
dueUianis, high treason against the freedom of the people; pectdatus^ 
embezzling in any way the public property, sacrilege, counterfeiting 
money, or falsifying records; ambitus, bribery or corruption of the 
people to procure votes in an election; repetundarum, extortion, when 
a PraBtor, Qu»stor, or other provincial magistrate made unjust exac- 
tions, for which compensation was demanded; via publicss^ paUic 
violenee including conspiracies, personal assaults', and various simi^ 
lar offences. — There were various more private offences of which eog'^ 
nizance was taken in public trials; e. g. crimen inter aicarios, assas^ 
sination; crimen veneficiiy poison; parricidii, parricide; falHt forg- 
ery; adtdterii & plagiii adultery and man-stealing. 

§ 264. The punishments inflicted on those found guilty were 
various. The following were the principal; damnum, mulcta, fines, 
which at first never exceeded thirty oxen and two sheep, or the value 
of them, but afterwards were increased; vinctda, imprisonment with 
bonds, which were cords or chains upon the hands and feet; ver&era, 
blows inflicted on the free-born with the rods of the Lictors {virgis), 
upon slaves with whips {flagellia); talio, satisfaction in kind, i. e. 
the punishment similar to the injnry, e. g. an eye for an eye; infamia 
or ignominia, disgrace or infamy, which generally rendered the per- 
son incapable of enjoying public offices; extlium, banishment, which 
. was either voluntary or indicted, and was attended with a deprivation 
of all honors. When the person was banished to no particular place, 
he was said tQ be interdietusi when banished to a certain place, re- 
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legatui* The form termed deportatio was the most seveie, as the 
persons were then sent into perpetual exile in distant and desolate 
places or islands. Two other punishments should he noticed, servi-' 
tU8, slavery into which offenders of a certain class were spld; and 
mors J death, inflicted for heinous crimes. 

The modes of inflicting death were various. Slaves were usually crucified 
{eruci afflgere); others it was customary at first to hang {arboA suspendere)^ after- 
wards to behead {securi perciUere)^ or to strangle in prison (strangulare)^ or to 
throw from the Tarpeian rock (jde saxo Tarpeio dejicere\ or cast into the sea or 
a river {prqjicere in profluentem). The latter^ mode was used in the case of par- 
ricide, or the murder of any near relative. The cilminal was first whipped, 
then sewed up in a leather sack (cuieus), sometimes along with a serpent, or an 
ape, or a dog and a coqk, and then thrown into the water. — The bodies of exe- 
cuted criminals were not burned or buried, unless, as was sometimes permitted, 
their friends purchased the privilege of doing it; but were usually exposed be- 
fore the prison, on certain stairs {ncaUsi) called gemonia or gemonii gradus; 
down which they were dragged with a hook and cast into the Tiber. The in- 
nocent victims of popular violence or civil war were sometimes thrust down 
these steps of infamy {Tac. Hist. iii. 74). Three other mpdes of punishment 
Were also practised, especially under the emperors; ad ludos, in which the crim- 
inals were obliged to fight with wild beasts in the umphitheatre (^bestiarii), or 
with each other as gladiators;, ad metalla, in which the oflxjnders were con- 
demned to work in mines; ad beetias^ in which they were thrown to wild beasts 
to be devoured. These forms were ofleij inflicted on those, who embraced and 
would not renounce Chirstianity. There was also another form, still more hor- 
rid, which was to wrap the <^ender in a garment covered with ^itgh and set it 
on fire; thus Nero murdered the Christians, on whom he charged his own crime 
of burning Rome. 

§ 265. The system of laws was in general very loose and inde- 
finite in the early times of Rome. The kings and likewise the first 
consuls, decided all cases according to their own judgment, or accord- 
ing to usage in similar instances. The abuses growing out of this 
state of things ocoasioiied, according to the common ^accounts, the 
sending of three commissioners, B. C. 455, to Athens and Sparta in 
order to collect the laws of Solon and Lycurgus, They returned 
B. C. 453, and in the following year ten patricians were appointed 
to devise and propose a body of laws. The laws proposed by the 
decemivri (§ 249) were embodied at first in ten, then in twelve tables, 
and by the people in the Comitia Centuriata were adopted and estab- 
lished as the ground and rule of all judicial decisions. — To these were 
afterwards added many particular laws, which were usually named 
from their authors, the consuls, dictators, or tribunes who proposed 
them; e. g. Lex Jitinia, Lex Furia, &;c.; also from their contents; 
e. g. Le^s agrariss, frumentarias, &c. 

1**. It was necessary, that every law proposed for enactment should be previ- 
ously posted up in public for 17 days {per trinundinum), and then be submitted 
to the decision of the people in the Comi^a centuriata, that they might adopt it 
{legem jubere, accipeTe\ or reject it {legem antiqvare). When a previous law 
was abolished, they were said to abrogate it {legem abrogare). Laws thus adopt- 
ed were engraved on brass, and lodged in the archives. Under the emperors 
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their own ordinanoei hod the force of laws, called Constilutumea principaha^ and 
|nclu(]iDg not only their formal edicts (edicta)t but answers to petitions (jrescripta), 
judicial deoistons {deereia)^ and commands to officers (mandata), 

2» Under Tarqain (he Proud a collection of the Roman laws and usages was 
maile by Papiriuft, which received the name of Jus Papirianum. — Of the laws 
of the Tioelw TaUes. hig^hly lauded by ancient writers, and said by Cicero to be 
more valuable than whole libraries of Philosophers, a few fragments have been 
preserved (cf. P» I. § 113, 114).— Besides tk^e collections, and the coHstittUione9 
ahd leges above named, Roman law included also the ptebiscita (§ 2^9), the sena- 
lies eonndta (^ 254,) and thejus honorarium {% 243). It is obvious therefore that 
in the lapse of years*the system of laws must have become exceedingly cumbrous 
and perplexing. The emperor Justmian first reduced tlie Roman law to some- 
thing like order ; employing for the purpose the celebrated Tribonian, assisted 
by the most eminent lawyers of the empire. 

* Justinian first published a collection of the imperial constitutions, A. D.529, 
celled Codex JusHnianus, — ^Then he ordered a collection to be made of evqry 
thing that was useful in the writings of the lawyers before this time, which are 
said to have amounted to 2000 volumes. This work was executed by Tribonian 
and sixteen associates, in three years, although they had been allowed ten years, 
to finish it It was pablished A. 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects^ 
(pandecta vel digesta), — The same year were published the elements or first 
principles of the Roman law, composed by three men, TYibonian, THeophilus, 
nnd Dorolkeus^ and called- the Institutes {ingHtutay-As the first code did not ap- 
pear sufficiently complete, and contained several things inconsistent with the 
Pandects, Tribonian and four other men were employed to correct it A new 
tode^ therefore, was published 534, called Codex repetita pralectionis, and the for. 
mer code declared to be of no fiirther authority. — But when new questions arose, 
not oontdned in any of the above-mentioned books, new decisions became neces- 
sary to supply what was wanting, or correct what was erroneous. These were 
afterwards published under the title of Novels {novetla sc constitutiones), not 
only by Justinian, but also by some of the succeeding emperors. So that the 
Corpus Juris Rsnumi Civilis is made up of these books, the Institutes, Pandects 
or Digests, Code and NoteU, 

The Justinian code of law was universally received through the Ronmn 
world. It flourished in the east until the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
A. D. 1453. ^ In the west it was in a great measure suppressed by the irruption 
of the barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 12th century by Irnerius, 
who had studied at Constantinople, and opened a school at Bologna under the 
auspices of Frederic I. Emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incredible 
nnmber of students from all parts, who propagated the knowledge of the Roman 
civil law through most countries of Europe; where it still continues to be of great 
authority in courts ti( justice, and seems to promise, at least in point of legis- 
lation, the fulfilment of the famous prediction of the ancient Itomans concerning 
the isternity of their empire.' {Adam.) J, A, Bachii Historia Jurispr. Rom. (ed. 
A. C, Stoekmann,) Leipi. 1807. 8. Cfl Schtell, Hist Litt. Gr. vol. vii. p. 214.— 
Especially, Gibhon*s Deo. acnd Fall &c. Ch. xiv. 

$ 266. One thing especially noticeable in the legislation and reg- 
ular policy of the Romans was their care to provide sufficient sup- 
plier of grain. A general scarcity, as in the year B. C. 440 and at 
other times, occasioned the appointment of a special officer to attend 
to the subject, called Prafectua atinonss^ although the JSdiles had 
previously been charged with this care» and it continued afterwards 
to be a duty of their office (§ 244). Augustus ordained, (hat two men 
should be annually elected to perform this duty, duumoiri dividundo 
frumenio. The annual contributions in grain, which were exacted 
of the provinces, served likewise to prevent the occurrence of a scar- 
city of bread, and the provincial officers, especially the Quxstora 
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(§246), were required to attend carefully to the business. — ^In this 
respect, iEgypt was the most productive province, and it was on ac- 
count of its grain, that the annual voyage was made by the Alexan- 
drine fleet, with which the African fleet was afterwards joined. The 
distribution of grain among the people, at a low rate, was practised in 
Rome from the earliest times. 

§ 267. The sources of income to the Roman treasury (ssrarium), 
and afterwards to the imperial exchequer [Jiscus), were the tributa^ 
taxes imposed on the citizens according to their property, or on the 
provinces as an annual tribute, and the vectigaHa, which included all 
the other forms of taxes. The latter were let by auction {iocabantur 
sub haata). Those who hired or farmed them were cdMed publicanU 
the rent or Jiire paid being called publicum ; they were usually Ro- 
man knights, who of coiirse possessed property, and on taking the 
lease advanced a large sum, or gave landed securities ( prsedes). 

Leases of the revenues of whole kingdoms and provinces were , 
often taken by several knights associated, who had in Rome a super- 
intendent of the concern {magister societatis publicanorum), with a 
subordinate one in each province or region {promagister), and a 
multitude of subalterns to collect the revenue, keep the accounts &c. 

There were three principal kinds or branches of the vectigalia^ the 
portorium, duties on exports and imports, the person taking lease of 
which was called manceps portuum; the decumx, tithes or tenth parts 
of the produce; anjl the scriptura, or pasture-tax, paid for feeding cattle 
on the public lands. There were also taxes on mines (especially the 
. silver mines of Spain), and on salt, which yielded considerable reve- 
nue. Less important were the taxes on roads, on the value of freed 
slaves {vicesima, a twentieth) on aqueducts, on artisans and the like. 

See D. H. Hegewisch^s histor. Versuch tlbcr die ROmiBchen Fioanzen. Altona 
1804. 8. — R, Bo88e*8 Grundzage des Finanzwesens im ROm Staate. Braunsch* 

weig .1803, 4. 2 Bde. 8. After the conquest of Macedonia the revenues from 

the provinces became so &;reat,that the taxes previously assessed on Roman citi- 
zens were abolished. Tney were renewed again by Augustus, and continued 
by his successors. CaracaUa bestowed the name and pri^lege of Roman citi- 
zens on all free inhabitants of the empire, in order to increase the income 
from these taxes ; this was done without lessening the taxes levied on them as 
provincial subjects. — Cf. Gibbon, ch. vi, xvii. — The publicans so often mentioned 
in the N. Testament were of the class of subaltern collectors above described, 
#ho were guilty of great extortion in all the provinces. 

§ 268. Although commerce could not flourish much at Rome in 
early times, when the spirit of war and conquest engrossed every 
thing, yet there existed a body of merchants, who were Roman citi- 
zens. The Roman commerce was also extended, on the expulsion of 
the kings, by a treaty with the Carthaginians. Yet commercial pur- 
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suits were regairded as unbecoming for the higher classes, who never- 
- iheless covertly and through agents not un frequently engaged in them 
and indulged in speculations. They did this especially in connection 
with the slave-trade, which was very lucrative. 

l.** The merchants a* Rome were styled mercatores^ those abroad in the pro- 
vinces, negottatoree. There were also brokers and bankers (argentarii and mensa" 
rii), and contractors of various kinds, besides the publicani mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section, whose contracts may be viewed as a sort of commercial transac- 
tions. Yet Rome never acquired a high rank among the states of antiquity in 
point of commerce. 

2.« Other trades were still less reputable than commerce. The mechanics 
and artisans were slaves, or foreigners, although they sometimes acquired Ro- 
man citizenship^ Under Numa there were formed certain corporations of them, 
or colleges {collegia\ which afterwards became more respectable and numerous. 
Of this kind were the collegia fahrorum^ tignarwrum^'dendrophoromm, sagario- 
rUOT, takulanorufti &c. The overseer of such a body was called praifictus; they 
had also their decurionee and magiatri^ whose office was usually for five years. 
They performed work for the state, or for individual citizens, who were not able 
to hold slaves. 

§ 369. Agriculture was in much higher estimation; and the fields 
of ih?. wide Roman territory, as well as those taken in war, were 
chiefly possessed by respectable Roman citizens. Many noble Ro- 
mans lived upon their own lands, and made the cultivation and im- 
provement of tliem a special study. The ornamenting of their es- 
tates proved, in the flourishing periods of the state, an important part 
of Roman luxury. 

On the agriculture, commerce and other arts among the Romans, see Gihbtm^ 
c!i. ii. — Crl G, PanciroUus^ De Corporibus Artificum, in 2d vol. of Crr<Bviu8^ 
cited § 197. 

J We will here insert a brief account of the implements and objects of agri- 
culture among the Romans,— (I) 'Of the former, the plough, arattum^tvMks first; 
iu chief parts were the temo^ beam to which Xhejugum or yoke for the oxen was 
attached: ^tiva^ plough-tail or handle, having on its end a cross-bar {manicula) 
of which the ploughman to^^k hold to direct the instrument; 6um, a crooked 
piece of wood between the beam and ploughshare; dentale or dens^ the piece of 
timber which was joined to the buris and received on its end the chare; vomer^ 
the share; auris^ a&xcd to the buria, and answering to mould-boards to throw 
the earth back; culler ^ the coulter. The rallum was a staff used for cleaning the 
plough, or beating off clods from it. In some ploughs wheels were attached; 
but the plough most commonly used was moro simple, having neither coulter 

nor monld-boards. Other instruments were the ligo^ spade; rastrunif rake; 

sarculum^ hoe or weeding-hook; bidena^ a sort of hoe, with two hooked iron 
teeth; occa, and irpex^ different kinds of harrows; tnarroy a mattock or hoe for 

cutting out weeds; dolabra, a sort of adz; aecuris, axe; /<//*, pruning knife. 

The implements for beating out grain were the perticts, a sort of flails; traha^ a 
sort of sledge; tribula^ a board or beam, <tet with stones or pieces of iron, with a 
great weight laid upon it, and drawn by yoked cattle. These were all used upon 
the threshing-floor, area^ which was a round space, elevated in the centre; some- 
times paved with stone, but commonly laid with clay carefully smoothed and 
hardened. Sometimes the threshing was done merely by driving oxen or horses 

over the grain spread on this floor, as among the Greeks and Jews. (2) The 

grain chiefly cultivated was wheat, but of various kinds; triticvm was a common 
name;^«r is put for any kind of corn, and farina for meaJ. . Barley,- hordeum, 
and oats, avena^ were also raised. Flax, linuin^ was an article cultivated consid- 
erably. Meadows, prata^ were cultivated for mowing; they seem to have yield- 
ed two crops of hay,/(B?WOT. The breeding of calQe was an object of atten- 
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tion QSttally indaded under hmbandry; chiefly, oxen, hones, sheep and gfoats. 
Much care was also bestowed on bees {apes), — Trees also, both forest, fruit and 
ornamental, received their share of attention. The Romans were acquainted 
with most of the various methods now practised* for |M'opagating the different 
species and varieties. — But the culture of the vine finally took the precedence of 
N all other cultivation (§ 3,^1). (3) The carriages used for agricultural pur- 
poses wore chiefly the plaustra, or vekis, which had usually two wheels, some- 
times four, and were drawn commonly .by oxen, bat also by asses and hcH-ses. 
These oden had wheels without spokes, called tympana. The body of these <;ar- 
riages (and indeed of any carriage) was termed eapevm^ and the draught-tree 
or beam temo. The jugwn was the yoke, fastened to the beam and also to the 
cattle by thongs, lora suhjvgia, — Pack-horses {cahalli) were sometimes used for 
carrying burdens; more frequently asses or mules; called eUuUarii^ from the 
packages (jcliteUa) on their backs. 

We may remark in this connection, that the Romans had various carriages 
for convenience and amusement The chariot, currtt», was the most common; 
always with two wheels, but with either two, three or four, or even six horses. 
Those with two were termed h%ga\ those with four quadriga^ in the races, 
the horses were always yoked abreast. — The pitenium was an easy soft vehicle 
witii four wheels, used in conveying women to public games and rites. The 
carpentum was a carriage with two wheels and an arched covering. The thensti 
was a splendid carriage with four wheels and four horses, in which the images 
of the gods were taken to the pulvanaria in the Circus, at the Circensian games, 
(§ 233). The ciaium was a vehicle with two wheels, drawn by three mules, used 
chiefly for travelling. The rheda was a larger travelling carriage with four 
wheels. The horses were ?uided and stimulatc^d by the bit {franum) and reins 
{hahencs) and whip (JlageUum). — Conveyance was also made on horseback, in 
which case the spur, calear, was the stimulus. Saddles and stirrups seem also to 
have been used (cf. § 329. 3). 

§ 270. Here will be the place to notice what is most important re- 
specting the nature and value (1) of the circulating coin of the Ro- 
mans. Servius Tullius was the first who caused money to be coined 
(P. I. § 134), by stamping on brass the image of cattle {pecudes 
whence the Xerm pecuniay. Previously, exchanges were made by bar- 
ter, or by means of uncoined metal. The most common brass coin, 
the as^ was originally a Roman pound in weight, and was divided like 
that into twelve ounces {uncids). Two unciae made a sextans^ three a 
quadrana, four a triens^ five a quincunXf six a semia^ seven aeptunx, 
eight bea [bis triens), nine dodrana, ten decunx, and eleven deunx. 
Afterwards the aa was gradually reduced (2) to an ounce in quantity, 
and finally even to a half-ounce. Silver coin was first stamped B. C. 
269; the most common coins were the Denanua, Quinariua ^nd Ses" 
tertiua. The Denariua was originally reckoned as equal to ten 
pounds of brass, aild marked X, or J, but after the reduction of the a9 
to an ounce B. C. 217, it passed as equal to sixteen asses. The pro- 
per value of it also varied at difierent times. The Quinariua was half 
the Denarius, and marked V. The Sestertiua was a fourth part of 
' the Denarius, and originally equal to 2 1-2 asses (hence its name «6- 
rma tertius), and nfiarked LLS, i. e. Libra Libra Semis, abbreviated 
IIS or IIS. After the reduction of the as tp one ounce, the Sestertius 
passed for 4 asses. The Sestertius was often called iV«mt»t£5.— Gold 
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coin was first stamped at Rome B. C. 207; the most common coin 
was the Aureus or Solidus^ equal in weight to two Denarii and a Qui- 
nanus, and in value to 25 Denarii. 

(1) See the Works of Ifcgnm9ek and Bo$$e cited § 367^2) FZiiiy.Nat Hiit 
zzziiL 3.— —The temple of Juno Moneta wae the place . of the Koman miiit, 
where their money was coined ; the term moneta (whence money) referred origi- 
naJiy tb the image, or atamp, impreaaed on the coin and reminding one of the per- 
aon or thing represented. The mint waa under tlie care of the TWttmvtrt mmie- 
taUo ; the coins were examined by the Nummularii* The impreaaton of the Aa 
or Assipondiura waa a Janara U/rvna on one nda and on the reverae the rootrum 
of a 9kip :^ on the Semio and Quttdrant (called also Sembdla and Teruneiuo) waa 
a boat inatead of the rostrum. The ailver coina Deiitfrttia, Quinariue and Seottt^ 
timOf had on one sid^ a chariot with two or fbnr horaea, and on the reverse the 
head of Roma with a helmet— The value of the 0enarias waa about 15 centa, 
as deduced from the experiments of i>lronne who carefiiUy weighed 1350 amou- 
lor denarii. {Conger*$ Esaay.)— The ratio of gold to ailver in the republic waa 
about 10 to 1^— The uaual rate of Interest (fwnuo) was one «• for the use of a 
hundred a month, or 13 per cent, a year, and waa paid monthly on the calends. 
It waa called nsura eentooima^ aa in a hundred months the interest would equal 
the capital (capict or oor$). 

§271. The Romans usually reckoned by Sestertiu The sum of 
1000 Sestertii they called Sestertium; duo Seatertia^ e. g. signi^es 
the same as bU mille sesierHi. When the sum waa ten hundred thou> 
sand t>r over, they used the word Sestertium in the case required, pre- 
$xing only the numeral adverb for the first number, ten, twenty Sic. 
and leaving the hundred to be supplied by the mind ; e. g. Decies 
Sestertium signified 10,00,000 Sestertii, Qtmdragies Sestertium sig- 
nified 40,00,000, or 4 million Sestertii, — ^They sometimes reckoned 
by talents, in case of large sums.. The talentum was equal to 60 
pounds {Librm). 

1. Kennet gives the following rule for interpreting the Latin exprei^sions for 
«nms of money ; if a numeral agree in case, number and gender with Sestertiua, 
then it denotea precisely and aimoly ao many aeatcrcM ; if a numeral of another 

Jurj ^ " 



\ be joined with the genitive plural SeetertiHim^ it denotea so many thousand 
setUreeo; if a numeral adverb be joined to the same, or be used alone, it denotes 
no many hundred thouoand oeotereeo. 

We have on recotd some statements, from which we may forin a notion of the 
Roman wealth and luxury. Craasus, for instance, ia said to have possessed 
lands to the value of Ma miUieo i. e. by the above rule, 3000 X10O,O00siS0O,0OO,. 
000 sesterces ; taking the value of the sesterce obtained as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding'section (15«:4aabout 3 cents 8 mills), we have 3.8 X200,000,000r:-1000rs 
$7,600,000, for the value of the land owned by Craaaus; he is said to have had, 
in slaves, buildings, furniture and money, as much more. — Caligula laid out upon 
a single supper centieo, i. e. 100X100,000 sesteroes»3«6X]0.000.000.:.1000B 
$380.000.— Cleopatra is said to have awallowed, at a feas^ with Anthony, a pearl 
worth the aame sum, eentieo HS. — Cicero is said to have had a table which cost 
centum oeotertxHm, i. e. 100 Xl.OOO sesterces as$3800.—Cf. Adam^Rom, Ant (ed. 
Bou^ Edinb. 1834. p. 433. 

S. In the Roman system of notation seven lettera of the alphabet were em- 
l^oyed for expressing numbers; viz. I for 1, V for 5, X for 10, L for 50, C for 100, 
jD for 500, and M for 1000. Inatead of D, they sometimes used IC to signify 
500^ and inatead of M, they alao need X or CIC, or GO, to aignify 1000.* £>me. 
timea a line drawn over a letter indicated that it Waa to be multiplied by one 
thousand; ($. g. £ stood for 10,000; £• 50,000; o, 100,000<-Combination8 of theae 
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letters osaaUjr al^ified tiie »um of the numbers represented by thoMvoral letters 
separately; e. g. VlII, 8; XV, 15; LX, 60; CX, 110. But when J, V, or X 
was |4aced before a letter representinir a larger number, the combination ex* 
pressed the diferenee: e. g. IV, 4; XLv40; XC, 90s and when to IC another O 
was annexed it indicated a multiplication by 10; e. g. IC, 500; IC?C. 5000; IGCG 
50«000;' in order to signify the same maltiplicatioD of CIC, a C was also prefixed 
aaweU as o annexed; e. g. Clp. 1000; OClQCh ^OfiOO; COCIOOO* 100,000. 
For any multiple, however, of this last, 100,000, the Romans did net employ let- 
ters ; but prefixed to this expression a numeral adverb, as Us, ter, deeiea &.C. to 
signify 300,000, or 300,000, or 10,00.000 dte. 

f 273, It may be in place to speak here of the modes of aoqoiring or trans- 
ferring property (res privata). The Ibllowing may be named; (1) maneipatiOt 
when a regular eompact or bargain was made, and the transfer was attended 
with certain formalities used among Roman citizens only ; (2) Ce$9ioinjure^' 
when a person gave up his effects to another before the Pr»tor, or nderofa pro- 
vince; chiefi^ done by debtors to creditors; (3) X7s«a^pie» when one obtained a 
thing by havmg had it in poss e s s ion and use {utiU auetarUate ;) (4) Emftiotub 
corona^ the purchasing of captives in war, who were sold at special auction, 
with garlands (eorena) on their heads ; (5) Jnclss, public sale or auction ; (f) 
Adjudiemtio^ which reterred strictiy either to dividing an inheritance among co- 
heirs, or dividing stock among partners, or settling boundaries between neigh- 
bors, but is applied abo to any assignment of property by sentence of a judge or 
arbiter ; (7) thnatio, when any thing was given to one for a present. Property 
was also acquired by-inheritance, ainl this was either (1) by bequest ftom a tes- 
tator, who could name his heirs in a written will {tettamenio) or in a declaration 
(rtro voce) before witnesses, or (2) by law, which assigned the property of one 
dying intestate to his children and aAer them to the nearest rektives on the fa- 
ther's side. 

$ 273. The public sale of property (auctiot also called proscriptio) 
was very common among the Romans, In the place where such sale 
was heidy a spear was set up, whence the phrase sub Junta venire or 
vendere, A notice or advertisement of the goods to be sold {tabtda 
proscriptionUf tabula auctionaria) was previously suspended upon a 
pillar in some public place. Permission for such sales must be ob- 
tained of the city Praetor. The superintendent of the sales was term- 
ed magister auctionum i in cases where the sale was to meet the 
demands of debt, he. was selected by the creditors, and was generally 
the one who had the highest claim against the debtor. The sale of 
confiscated goods was termed section the money arising therefrom 
went to the public treasury. 

§ 274« The principal Roman measures of extent and capacity 
should be explained here ; although the best view of such a subject 
in obtained by means of tables* 

l.n The measures of length and surface were the following; digUttt a fin- 
ger's breadth, 4 of which made a jw/mus, or hands breadth, and 6 of which a pes 
or foot; 5 feet were equal to a poena or pace^ and 125 of the latter formed a sto- 
dium<i and 1,600 of them, or 8 stadia, a miUiart, — In land measures the following 
were the most common denominations; jugerum, what could be ploughed in a 
day by one yoke ( jtigo) of .cattle, 240 feet long, 120 broad, or containing 28,800 
square feet; actus quadratus, equal to half the jugerum, bein^ 120 feet square 
and containing 14,400 foet; dima, equal to an eighth of the jugemm, 00 feet 
square, containing 3,600 feet 

The smallest measure of capadty for liquid and fbr dry things was the ligula^ 
4 of which made a pyolAvs, and 6 an aeetaiulmm ; the aeetahuium was the half of 
a quuriariusy wldck was the half of a Aemino, and the hemina half of a •extmrius^ 
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Marly eqQal b our pint For dry thingpi there was abo the i n e rf i m , eqoal to 16 
eextarii. In liqiiida the ■eztarios was a sixth of the oon^rtus, 4 ooDgii made an 
uma, two ornflB an amphora^ and 20 amphorse a cif2eua. 

3 Varteas methods hare been adopted to determine the valae of the Roman 
foot, which is important in learning the falues of the several measures of lenrth, 
extent and capacity. 1. One means is fbrnishcd by specimens of tibe Roman foot 
on tombstones ; there are four of these, presenred in the Capitoline museum. 

2. Several foot-rules also have been discovered. The foot-rules were bars of 
brass or iron of the length of a pes, designed for use in actual measurements. 

3. The length of the Roman foot ha^ likewise been deduced fh>m the distanoea 
between the milestones on the Appian way. 4. Attempts have beep made to 
ascertain the Roman foot likewise from the congiut, the measure of capacitjr. 
of which two are yet in preiervation, one at Rome the other at Paris ; the solid 
contents of the congius are said to have been the cube of half apes. From the 
same measure, it may he remarked in passing, there- have been attempts to de* 
duce the value of the Roman lAhta, as the oongius is said to have held 10 pounds 
of wine or water. 5. The actual measurement of. ancient buildings now standing 
at Rome is a method, which is thought most satisfactory. By tliese various 
methods the Roman foot is made nearly equal to 12 inche8.--C0iigsr, before 
eited. 

Crassendi's experiment to aaeertain the ZAhra firom the Ongim is related in Du$. I. ap- 
pended to vol. iii. otOogueVa Ori|i^in of Laws, Ac.— Among the authorities on the Roman 
money. Weights and measures, the fbllowing may be named. O. Budmust De Asse and par- 
ti bus ejus. Libri V. i.ugd. 1551. 8 — J. F. Ortnun, De Sestertiis. L. B. 1681.~A. BevriiH 
t^yDtagma de ponderibus et mensuris Som. Leipc 1714- 8.— >The treatises of Pmtua and 
others in the 11th voi. of Onmicsicited § 197.— O. Hooper^ State of tb« Ancient Measaros, the 
Attic, Roman and Jewish, with an Appendix concerning the old English Money &c. (publ. 
171^1). Also In his works. Oxf. 17S7. lbt,~J' Oresost, Description of tiie Roman Foot aai 
Denarios.— Jl ArHtknH^ Tables of Ancient Coins Ace. Lond. 17^7. 4.— Of later autliors in 
Metrology, Lstronne and fVurm are most eminent. Cf. BouUM** Dictionnaire Classique ; 
In which are good taUes (as there are also in- Ovnger's Essay) of the Greek aad Roman 
weights and measures. 

(8) Affairs of War. 

§ 275. The Romans were of ^1 the nations of antiquity pre- 
eminently warlike ; and by an uninterrupted series of great military 
enterprises made a rapid and remarkable advancement in power and 
dominion. Hence an acquaintance with what pertains to their mili- 
tary antiquities must aid in forming a just idea of their character and 
the original sources of their greatness. This knowledge is to be drawn 
from their chief historians as the primary source, particularly from 
the commentaries of Julius Caesar, and the historical works of Livy 
and Tacitust to which we may add the Greek writers on Roman 
history, Polybius and Appian, on account of their constant reference 
to military affairs. Besides these sources, there are the Roman 
-writers, who have made it their chief object to describe tlie Roman 
art of war in its various particulars, viz, Hyginus, Frontinus, and 
Yegetius. It is from these sources that those, who have formed trea- 
tises and manuals of Roman antiquities, have derived their materiab 
on this branch of the subject. 

A good manual on this branch of antiquities is the following ; Naot ^ Rto^ch, 
Romiscbe Kriegsalterthfirmer, aus echteh Qaellen gescbOpft. Halle 17.82. 8. — 
The 10th vol. of Gravius (cited § 197) Consists of treatises by ILH, Schdius &nd 
Others, on the military affairs of the RomaB8.--Cf. also RoUin, on the Art milU 
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tary, in the Huiorfof ike ArU and Seientet ^ lAe Amienig; found in Am. ed. of 
hii Ancient Hiatorj, N. York, 1835. d Tok. 8v— GtUon** Rom. £mp. Ch. L 

$ 270. On account of the frequent changes in the military system 
of the Romans in the successive periods and revolutions of their 
history, the antiquarian most in treating of this subject pay constant 
attention to the order of time. Of the Roman art of war in its earliest 
state we have but imperfect accounts ; but we know that the warlike 
spirit of the nation showed itself under the kings, and gave no dubious 
intimations of their future careen In the division of the people into 
three tribes, made by Romnhis, a thousand men for foot soldiers, and 
a hundred for horsemen were taken from each tribe, and thus origin- 
ated the first Roman legion. The 900 horsemen, called oderes^ and 
constituting in time of peace a body-guard of the king, were dis- 
banded by Numa, but re-organized by Tullus Hostilius, and increased 
by the addition of 300 noble Albani. The whole number thus made 
was doubled by Tarquinius Priscus, and the body at last comprised 
2,400 men. 

$ 277. No one could be a soldier under 17, and all between 17 
and 45 were enrolled among the class of younger men, and liable to 
service ; while those over 45 were ranked among the elder men, ex- 
cused from military duty. They were always received to service 
under a formal Oath {sacramentum). The regular time of service 
was 10 years for foot-soldiers, and 10 for horsemen; it was not custom- 
ary, however, to serve this number of years in succession, and who- 
ever, at the age of 50, had not served the prescribed number of cam- 
paigns, was still excused from the rest. Pensons of no property (ccr- 
pite cenat) were not included in the rule of requisition as to service, 
because having nothing to lose, they were not supposed to possess 
sufficient bravery and patriotism. In protracted wars the time of 
service was Sometimes extended four years longer, and under the 
emperors 20 years became the regular period, except for the imperial 
guard, who were required to serve but 10. As all the soldiers were 
Roman citizens and free-bom, the rank of soldier was in high estima- 
tion ; and their peculiar rights and privileges were termed ju8 mUt- 
Has, Freed men could be admitted only into the naval service. — ^In 
the earliest times the Roman order of battle resembled the Grecian 
phalanx. Subsequently it was a custom to form several platoons or 
divisions. At a later period the method of three lines was adopted, 

which will be described below ($286). 

* 

§278. During the freedom of Rome, as has been mentioned, the 
army was usually commanded by. one of the consuls. A consular 
army commonly consisted of two legions of foot, and six hundred 
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hoTBe, all native Romans. For two consuls a double number was re- 
quisite, 4 legions and 1,200 hundred horse. The legion contained 
originally 3,000 men but gradually increased to 6,000, and higher; 
in the second Punic war it consisted of 0,2100 foot with 800 horse, and 
each legion had at that time six tiibunes, of whom tliere were of 
course as, many as 24 in all. These tribunes were chosen by the 
people, partly from the equites, partly from the plebeians. 

^ 1.* In cases of great urgency, those who had served their time and were over 
siz-and-forty years ofkge, were yet bound to defend their country, and to fill va- 
cancies in -the city legions; in such emergencies, freed men and slaves were 
sometimes enlisted. Soldiers received at such times of sudden alarm {tumultus) 
were called tumnUarii, or mbitarii; those of them enlisting voluntarily were 
called volones. 

S.« Entire freedom from military duty was enjoyed only by the senators, aa- 
gurs and others holding a priestly oSce, and persons suffering some bodily weak- 
ness or defect Remission of some part of the legal term of service was, how- 
ever, of^ granted as a reward of bravery; this was called voeatio honorata, . 

§ 279. In the levying of the soldiers (ddectua) the following were 
the usages most worthy of notice. The consuls announced by a 
herald the time of the levy {diem€dicd)ant); then every citizen, liabfe 
to service, must appear, on peril of his property and liberty, at the 
Campos Martins; each consul elected for himself two legions, assisted 
by the military tribunes. iThe common soldiers weve taken from all 
the tribes, which were called successively and separately in an order 
decided by lot. Four men were selected at a time» of which the 
tribunes of each legion, in rotation, took one. Afterwards the oath of 
fidelity (jsacramentum) was taken, first by the Consuls and Tribunes, 
then by the Centurions and the Decuriones, and lastly by the com- 
mon soldiers. Then the names of ihe latter class were placed in 
the roll of the legion, and under the emperors a mark was brand*- 
ed on the right hand, that they might be recognized, if they at- 
tempted desertion. Compulsory levying, resorted to in necessities, 
was called conqidsitio; the same thing among the allies was termed 
conscriptio, 

$ 280. After the levy was made, the legions were directed to 
another place of assembling, in which they were formed into divi- 
sions and famished with arms.. The younger and feebler were 
placed among the light troops, vdites^ the older and richer among 
the heavy-armed; to which class belonged the hastatif principeSi and 
triarii. The first were young men in the flower of life, named 
from the long spear used by them at first, and occupying the fore- 
most line in battle; the second were the men in full vigor of mid- 
dle age, standing in the second line in battle; the third the more 
advanced in age, veterans, constituting the third line in battle and 
% T* " 
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taking thence their name. A legion, when it conwted of StOOO, 
had 1,200 hastatU If 200 principea and 600 triarii. The last num* 
ber alwlys remained the same; the two former were variously in* 
creased, and light-armed troops were added according to pleasure. 
On this occasion the colours or standards were brought forth Irom 
the capital and treasury, and committed to the proper, officers. (Cf. 
$282.) 

4 281. The subdivisions were originally manipuli or eenturias 
containing each a hundred men ; and the leader and captain of this 
number was called Cen^uno.-rWhen the legion was divided into 
the three ranks of the haatati, principea and triarii^ each rank 
had at first fifteeen maniples, and the whole legion of course forty* 
five maniples. These maniples were all equal, consisting of 60 ^ 
regular privates, two centurions, and a standard-bearer. The mani- 
ples of the hastati had 300 men of the velites, distributed equally 
among them ; to the triarii also were allowed thirty companies of 
the same ; the principes had none. 

1.^ In the time of the second Punic war, the legion was divided into 30 mani- 
ples, and each of the three ranks into 10. The maniples of the triarii contained 
Btiil the same number, 60 in each, 600 in all ; those of the hastati and principes 
contained doable the number; 120 men in each, 2,400 in all of both ranks; among 
these were divided 1,300. light-armed soldiess; thus making a legion of 4,200. 
Each maniple was now divided into ttoocefUurieB, sometimes called ordhu9. The 
tenth part of a legion, three maniples of each rank, and therefore including 300 
men was called a cohors^ and from the ntfmber of men contained, trieennaria ; 
when the legion contained 4,200, the cohort had 420, and wajs termed quadru 
genaria ; so also wlien larger, ^ingenaria and gexcenaria. 

2.« Each maniple had now two centurions distinguished as |)nor and /NMlerior; 
and erery centurion had his assistant, called um^iM, mtbaenturio and optio*--^ 
The 300 horsemen belonging to a legion were divided into 10 turma, and each 
furma into 3 decuricBj consisting of 10 horsemen, whose head or chief was called 
deeurio, 

§ 282. Each maniple had its standard, placed in its midst when 
in battle. The chief standard was always in the first maniple of the 
triarii, which was styled primus pilu8» The images and figures upon 
the Roman standards were various ; but the principal standard, com-* 
mon to the whole legion* was a silver eagle on a staffer pole, some- 
times holding a thunderbolt in his claws, an emblem of the Roman 
power or success. Those of the infantry were usually termed signa; 
those of the cavalry, veonlla$ the bearers, signiferif or vexillariu 

The vexUlum, a flag or banner, was a square piece of doth, hung from a bar 
fixed across a spear near its upper end. It was used sometimes for fbotsoldiere, 
especially for veterans, who were retained after their term of service; these 
were by distinction called vexiUarii, as thev fought under this peculiar standard 
(sub vexiUo) ; they .were also called »ub»tgnanu On the flag were commonly 
seen the abbreviations for Senatus popuhttque RornanuSf or the name of the em- 
peror, in golden or purple letters. — ^The signum was originally ti handful of hay ^ 
eipressed by the word fnantfwZtw, and it was fipom this circumstance that « din- 
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sion of soldiers came to be so called. Afterwards it was a spear or staff with a 
croespieoe of wood, sometimes with the figure of a hand above it, in allusion per- 
haps to the word manipulut ; having below the crosspiece a small shield, round 
or oval, sometimes two, bearing images of the gods, or emperors. Adgustus in- 
troduced an ensign formed by fixing a globe on the head of a spear or staff, de- 
noting the dominion of the world. — The standards and colors were regarded 
with superstitious veneration by all classes of the army. 

Near the standard was usually the station of the musicians.-^' The Romans 
used only wind-music in their army ; the instruments which served for that pur- 
pose may be distinguished into the tuba, the eomtia, the huecina, and" the litui, — 
The tulia is supposed to have been exactly like our trumpet, running on wider 
and wider in a direct line to the orifice. — The eomua were bent almost round ; 
they owe their name and original to the horns of beasts, put to the same use in 
the ruder ages. — ^The huccina seem to have had the same rise, and may derive 
their name fi-om bo» and cano. It is hard to distinguish these from *tbe eomua, 
unless they were something less and not quite so crooked.-^The litui were a 
middle kind between the eornua and tuba, being almost strait, only a little 
turning in at the top like the Xttuus, or sacred rod of the augurs; whence they 
borrowed their name. — These instruments bein|r all made of brass, the players 
on them went under the name ofaneatoret, besides the particular terms of ^tt6t- 
eines, eomtctnes, huecinatoreB, dec ; and there seems to have been a set number 
assigned to, every tnatiipulut and turma ; besides several of higher order, and 
common to thQ whole legion. In a battle; the former took the station by the en- 
sign and colours of their particular company or troop ; the others stood near the 
chief eagle in a ring, hard by tlie general and prime officers ; and when the 
alarm was to be given, at the word of the general, these latter began it, and were 
followed by the common sound of the rest, dispersed through the several parts of 
the army. — Besides this cloBneutn, or alarm, the soldiers gave a general shout 
at the first encounter, which in later ages they colled, barritu9, firom a German 
original.* {Rennet) 

§ 283. The weapons of the soldiers differed according to the class, 
to which they belonged. The velites had a round shield {parma), 
three feet long, a spear for harling {haata veiitaris), a helmet of ox* 
hide (cudo), or of die skin of a wild beast {galerua), and in later times 
a sword. — ^The hastati bore a large shield {scutum), three and a half 
and four feet long and over, of thin boards covered with leather and 
iron-plate ; a short but stiff and pointed sword {gladiua) on the right 
' hip ; two javelins of wood with iron points {pUa], one longer and the 
other shorter ; an iron or brazen helmet {g(dea) with a crest adorned 
with plumes {crista) ; greaves for the legs, plated with iron (ocress), 
used in later times only for the right leg ; a coat of mail (hrica), 
formed of metal of hide, worked over with little hooks of iron, and 
reaching from the breast to the loins, or a breast*plate merely (^^- 
rax). — ^The principes and triarii used weapons of the same kind ; 
excepting that the triarii had longer spears, called hastsB hrngss, in 
later times /ance«, and long swords, called «pa^te, or when of Smaller 
size, 8emi'Spathse*--^The shield was marked by the name of the soldier 
and the number of the legion and maniple, to which he belonged^ 
Whoever returned from battle without his shield, forfeited his life.—- 
The weapons of the cavalry were similar to the Grecian ($ 138), a 
war cap (cassis,) a coat of maU, an oblong shield, greaves or boots, a 
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lance or javelin, and sword and dagger, which last was used only in 
close fight. 

$284. According to the common accounts, the Roman soldiery 
received no pay during the first three hundred years of the city, and 
wages (sHpendium) were first given to foot-eoldiers B. O. 405 and to 
.horsemen 3 years afler. Each soldier had a monthly allowance 
{dimenMum) of 4 hushels of com, and a stipend of 3 asses per day. 
The stipend was afterwards greater ; Julius Caesar doubled it, and 
under the emperors it sometimes rode still higher. The wages were 
eometimeft doubled to particular soldiers or bodies of them as a re- 
ward ; such were called duplicariu Certain days were fixed for the 
distribution of the allowance of com. Whatever any one saved of 
his pay, was called pecuUum caatrense ; half of which was always 
deposited with the standards, until the terra of service expired. 

l.« Various extraordinary rewards were giTen to those who distingaished 
themselTes in war, called dima mUUarim, Donatives, donaiivm, on the other 
hand were gifts or largesses, distributed to the whole army on particular ooca- 
•ions, as e. g. in cases of success, when also sacrifices and games were celebrated. 
Among the rewards, golden and gilded crowns were particularly common ; as, 
the 0oron« emHrtnna or vallmrU to him who first entereid the enemy*s entrench* 
ments ; emrmta mnrmHt to him who first scaled the enemy's walls ; and eorotts na» 
wdU for seizing a vessel of the enemy in a sea-fi^ht ; also wreaths and crowns 
formed of leaves and blossoms ; as the eoronm ccotco, of oak leaves, conferred 
for freeing a citizen from death or captivity at the hands of the enemy ; the eoro- 
fM abndionalU^ of grass, for delivering a besieged city, and the cmrona triumphal 
jfs, of laurel, worn by a triumphing general. 

3. * There were smaller rewards {premia minora) of various kinds ; as a spear 
without any iron on it {hatta p*ra\ a flag or banner, i. e. a streamer on the end 
of a lance of spear {vemUum) of different colours, with or without embroidery, 
trappings (jp&a2er<s), ornaments for horsis, and for men, golden chains (aureit 
Cor^uesX which went round the neck, whereas the pKalem hung down on the 
breast, bracelets {armiUa)y ornaments for the arms ; comicuUif ornaments for the 
helmet in the form of horns; ea|eU« or eaUmda^ chains composed of rings ; 
whereas the <sr|«e« were twisted (toria) like^ a rope; JUmU^ clasps or buckles 
for fiuitening a belt or garmenC {Adam,) 

$ 285* The punishments inflicted for misdemeanors and crimes 
were very severe, hoth in garrison and in camp. Theft, false testi- 
mony, neglect of watch, leaving a post assigned, or cowardly flight, 
was visited with the punishment, called fuatuarium^ in which, on a 
signal firom a tribune, the whole legion fell to beating the offender 
with sticks, nsually until his^ death ; if he escaped his disgrace was 
scarcely preferable to death. When a whole^ maniple had fled, this 
punishment was inflicted on every tenth man, being taken by lot, and 
the rest were ehased from the camps, and received only barley in- 
stead of wheat for their allowance. Oflen disgrace was inflicted in 
other ways, as by loss of pay {stipeHiRo pfiv<Mri)f or loss of rank, e. g. 
when a soldier of the tnarii was degraded into the hoiiatu The 
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tribunes could inflict punishments only after investigation of the case ; 
Uie genera], on the other hand, coald immediately and absolutely pro- 
nounce sentence, eveii t/o death. The latter was the sentence for wil- 
ful disobedience of orders, for insurrection and desertion. The mode 
of inflicting death was not uniform. 

5 286. Of the Roman order of battle (aciea) a general idea may 
be given here ; a minute detail would belong rather to a system of 
tactics. The legions were coramc^nly ranged in three lines, the fore- 
most occupied by the hastaii, the next by the principesj and the last 
by the triarii. . Between each two maniples a space was left, so that 
the maniples of the second line stood against the spaces of the first, 
and the maniples of the third against the spaces of the second. These 
spaces were termed recta visSy and were as broad as the maniples 
themselves. 

l.» ThiB arrangrement was caUed quincunx. It had the advantage hoth of 
stability and of being eaaily changed ; it avoided all oonfasion and interrap- 
tion, and was especially put in opposition to the Grecian phalanx (^ 142^ 
which it easily coald penetrate, and rout Against a violent attack it was 
therefore oilen, in the anticipation of an onset of the enemy, changed so as to ' 
close up the spaces. But in this form of arrangement the soldiers were mutually 
sustained and. relieved by being in different lines, and by means of their sepa- 
rate maniples could easily change the positions for attack and defence. Orig- 
inally the lines were ranged six feet apart, and the men in the maniples three 
feet from each other ; in later times the space was diminished till the soldier 
bad scarcely more than room for his shield. 

2. There were other methods (§ 295) of drawing up the army for battle, 
occasionally used ; we mention here the euneuM, in which the army was arranged 
in the form of a wedge in order to pierce and break the enemy's lines ; the 
globuBt in which the troops were collected into a close firm round body, usq. 
aUy adopted in case of extremity ; the forfexy in which the army took a form 
something like that of an open pair of sheers or the letter V, in order to re- 
ceive the enemy when coming in the shape of a wedge ; the »erra^ in which the 
lines were extended, and in making the engagement some parts of the front 
advanced before the other parts, thus presenting an appearance a little like the 
teeth of a saw.* 

$ 287. The first attack in a battle was customarily made by the 
light-armed troo][>s, which in earlier times were ranged in front of 
the first line ; hut afterwards were stationed in the intervals between 
the maniples, behind them, or on the wings, and made attack in con- 
nection with the hastati. A considerable part of the light-armed 
were- stationed behind the triarii, to support them. The attack com- 
menced when the legion was at the distance of an arrow-shot from 
the enemy. As the light-armed now discharged their arrows, the 
hastati advanced, hurled their javelins, and fought with their swords. 
If their enemy were not forced to give way, or they were themselves 
pressed hard, the signal was given for retreat; on which the Kghi* 
armed ^nd the hastati drew back through the intervals of the second 
line, and the principes advanced to the fight. In the mean while the 
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triarii continued in a stooping posture, leaning on tfa^r right knee 
with the left foot advanced, covering themselves with their shields, 
and having their spears stuck in the ground with the points upwards; 
the line thus presented the appearance of a sort of wall. ^ If ihepHn" 
eipea were compelled to retreat, the triarii then rose, and both the 
principes and the haatati being received into their intervals, renewed 
the action with close ranks {compre89i8 ordinibua) and all three in a 
body {uno continente agmine). This united attack was then sustain- 
ed by the light-armed troops in the rear of the whole. 

$288. Of the light-armed troops a few things further may be no- 
ticed. They were commonly called veRtes ; in early titees, however, 
rorarii and accenH, sometimes also adacriptitii^ opHonea and feren' 
tariu They carried no shields, but slings, arrows, javelins, and 
swords, they were usually divided into fifteen companies (expeditii 
manipuli^ or expeditm cohortea)^ and besides these there were 300 
usually distributed among the haatati of the old legions. The light- 
armed oAen sat behind the horsemen, and when these approached the 
enemy, sprang off and sought to wound and push them by the javelin 
and sword. 

l.» They were sometimes distribated among the maniples of the three lines, 
about forty being', joined to each maniple* — They were of three different classes, 
designated by their principal weapon ; ja«uiator«s, who hurled the ia?eUn; sa- 
jtitortt, who shot the arrow ; and /tm(2ttoret, who cast (stones or bslls with the 
slinff. There were alsd afterwards iraguUiHi and halitiarii^ who threw stones 
by tne aid of machines. 

S.« Those caUed anUtignam were not the liglit-armed, but probably were 
the soldiers of the first or the first and second line. — ^The positioti of the 
light-armed daring battle was often changed ; but it would seem that most 
commonly they stood in three lines behind the hastati, the principes, and the 
triarii, and rushed forward to their attacks through the intervals between 
the maniples. 

$ 289. The Roman cavalry was the most respected part of their 
army, especially as long as it was composed wholly of knights, and 
this class of citizens enjoyed a high estimation and rank already no- 
ticed (§255). Even before the regular establishment of ^ this order 
in its full privileges, B. G. 124, the cavalry consisted chiefly of the 
noble and respectable young Romans; such indeed was the case 
on the first creation of the cavalry by Romulus, who received the 
most noble youth ampng his 300 horsemen called cdtrea; the same 
was true under the following kings, who increased their number. 
Towards the end of the republic the Roman knights began to leave 
the military service, and -thus the cavalry of the later armies was 
made up almost wholly of foreigners, who were taken into pay in the 
provinces, where the legions were stationed. The knights of later 
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times served only among the Prxtorians^ or the imperial hody-guard 
(§309). 

% 390. At that p^od also, the cavalry was often separated from 
the legions, while previously they had heen regarded as the same 
army, and been stationed especially on the wing. — The forces, com- 
monly called ofe where different. from the legionary cavalry; they 
were bodies of light horse, composed of foreigners and employed to 
guard the flasks of the army.-^The usual number of horsemen com- 
monly connected with a legion has already been named (§ 281); 
in the first periods of the republic it was 200, afterwards comibonly 
800, sometimes also 400. The legions of the auxiliaries (§ 292) 
had the same number of foot-soldiers as the Roman legions,. but a 
greater number of horsemen; although the ratio was not always 
the same. ' 

l.« The cavsdry was divided by the tribunes into 10 turmm corresponding 
to the number of cohorts in each legion, and 30 decuriis, porresponding to 
the number of maniples. For every maniple there were therefore ten horse- 
men. Each tnrma had three Decuriones, the first of whom was commander 
of the whole turma; three vragi {iv^myoi) were under them. In how many 
lines the cavalry used to be drawn up for battle is not known. In an attack, 
the first line of turma endeavoured to break the ranks of the enemj; and were 
supported therein by the second. If the enemy were arranged in the wedge- 
form, the cavalry dashed upon them at lull speed. 

2.« The horses were protected by leather on their bodies and plates of iron 
on their heads and breasts. In general, the Roman cavalry were of principal 
service in protecting the flanks of the infantry, reconnoitring the enemy, col^ 
iectiag forage, occupying remote defiles, covering retreats, and pursuing the 
routed foe. Where the ground was uneven, the horsemen dismounted and fought 
on foot, I 

$ 291. In early times, when the line in batde was not yet three* 
Joldy but the foot were ranged in a single line, the horse were 
placed in a second to support them. In the year of the city 500, 
B. G. 274, the threeftdd arrangement of the legion seems to have 
been adopted. The cohorts have already been mentioped ($ 281); 
these also had their particular arrangement, which probably was 
foriped originally by uniting the maniples, a thing not common until 
later timesf since iu the second Punic war the separate position of 
the maniples was still practised. Towards the end of the republic, 
the three-fold division of the legionaries was abolished; and the legion 
liow consisted 4>i ten cohorts^ each of which contained 400 or 500 
men. After the time of Gsesar, the more frequent order of battle was 
to place four coMbrts in the front line and three in each of the two 
others.—- Generally the Roman tactics became gradually more and 
more like the Greek. Under Trajan the arrangement for battle was 
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a single compact line. Underlater emperors, the use of the Macedo- 
nian phalanx was adopted, but it was soon renounced. 

§ 292. Of the legions of auxiliaries we only lemark further, that 
these consisted chiefly of inhabitants of the Italian states, which at an 
early period, either of choice or after subjection, entered into treaty 
with the Romans, and bound themselves to furnish for the field as 
many foo^ldiers as the Romans, with more than the Roman propor^ 
tion of cavalry. The auxiliary legions occupied the two wings when 
drawn up in battle array. 

l.« A complete consular army; comprising the full quota from the allied 
states contained eight legions, althoagh the number of allies was not always 
exactly the same. When in process of time the allies {$oeii) were admitted 
to Ronian citizenship, the distinction made between them and the Romans 
ceased. 

2, The forces of the allies were termed qUb from the circumstance of being 
usually placed on the flanks. Thejr were under command of officers appoint- 
ed for the purpose, called prtrfecti, A portion of the foot and horse of the 
'allies, called extraordinarii^ were stationed near the ccmsul, and >one troop, 
called abUcti, served him as a special guard. 

The number of legions enrolled and assembled for service was diflferent at 
different times. * During the fr^ state, four legions were commonly fitted up 
every year, and divided between the two consuls; yet in oases of necessity 
we sometimes meet with no less than sixteen or eighteen in Livy. — Augustus 
maintained a standing army of 33 or (according to some) of 25 legions.* 
{Kenneit) — ^Respecting the military establishment of the emperors, see Gib' 
ion, Ch. L . 

$ 293. Besides its proper members, each legion had its train of 
attendants, and baggage and machines of war. Among the numer- 
ous attendants were the following; the/a6rt, mechanics, workers in 
wood and metal; Ikcss, sutlers, holding a sort of market; ehirur- 
gi^ field-surgeons, of which Augustus allowed ten to a legion; meto- 
torea^ whose business was to mark out and fix the ground for en- 
campments; frumentarii, who had the care of furnishing provisions; 
librarii and scribse^ who were charged with duties such as fall under 
the care of a quarter-master. — The proper baggage of the army (tm- 
peiimmtd) consisted partly of the bundles or knapsacks of the sol- 
diers (sardnxy^ partly of weapons, military engines, stores, provi- 
sions and the like, which were carried in wagons and on beasts of 
burden. Each person in the avalry had a horse and a servant 
(agaso) to carry his baggage. The servants and waiting boy^ of 
the legions were termed calones. Originally there were but few 
persons of this class, but in later times they were oflen so many as 
to surpass the number of proper soldiers. 

§ 294. The order of march, when a Roman army moved to the 
field or into the camp, was usually as follows. The light-armed 
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went in advance; then followed the heav^-armed, both foot and horse; » 
then the persons needed to pitch and prepare the camps, to level the 
grounds and perform other necessary work; then the baggage of the 
general (dux) and of his lieutenants (legatt), guarded by horsemen; 
then the general himself under his usual escort; then 124 horsemen; 
after which came the military tribunes and other officers. AAer 
these followed first the standards, next the choice men of the army, 
and last the servants and muleteers, or managers of the beasts. This 
seems to have been the usual order of march; but it was of course 
changed and modified in different cases in reference to the nature of 
the ground, the country, a;nd other circumstances. The order in 
inarching out of camp was also somewhat different. And in order 
to equalize the exposure to danger, both the wings and the legions 
also were required to relieve each other in position. 

$ 295. Besides the most common arrangement for battle men- 
tioned already ($ 2B6) there were sopne others, which should be men- 
tioned. The triplex acies was not the division into three lines that 
has been described, but, as an order for battle, was dne which con- 
tained three times as many men as usual; and, as an order of march- 
ing, was a sort of side-march (^Seitenmarsch), The agmenquadror 
turn was when the army was disposed in a compact form, usually 
that of a square, with the baggage in the centre, either in expecta- 
tion of the enemy, or on a retreat; the agmen pilatum, or juatum^ 
was a close array in marching. Orbia signified not a circular form, 
but such a four-sided arrangement as presented a front on every side. 
The testudo was also an arrangement of the soldiers, in which they 
stood close together raising their shields so as to form a compact 
covering over them (like tiie shell over the tortoise), and in which 
they approached the walls of the enemy, or waited to receive the 
enemy at a certain distance. The turria was an oblong quadrangu- 
lar form, with the end or narrow side pjreisented to the foe; latercUr 
lus was the same,.eonsidered only in its breadth. 

$ 296. The camp of the Romans resembled in many particulars 
the Grecian, but had several peculiar advantages. A camp occupied 
only for a short time during a march was called castra ahd in later 
ages manaid; castra stativa signified a more permanent camp, in 
Which the army remained for a length of time, e. g. over a winter, 
therefore termed castra hibema^ or through summer, castra sestiva. 
The tents of such a camp were covered with hides, boards, straw and 
rushps. The most cohvenient site possible was selected for the camp. 
The highest and freest part of it was selected for the head quarters of 

. U ^ ' 
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die general; this was called the fratoritum^ and occupied a space of 
400 feet square* Here the council of war was held; a particular 
qpot in it was appropriated for taking the auspices {caigurak\ and 
another for the erection of the tribtarudf whence the commander some^ 
limes addressed the army. Within this space the caniubemales of 
the general* or tfae young Patricians who attended upon him as toI-^ 
unteerst had their tents, and a multitude of others, bdohging to his 
train. Near the prs^^rium were the tents of the officers, and body* 
guards. The entrance to the head'^uarters was always next to the 
iHiemy. 

^ 397.^ On Ike r^ht of the PnBtoriuin w«t tiie Fomm, an cpea place for a 
market, and formarUal coarts; and on the left the Quaataritany where the atorett 
money, arms, and the like were kept. A select portion of the cavalry, equUea 
tMicti et noeatiy were'aleo stationed on each side of the Pratorium^ and behind 
them th^ pediit$ allecti ei tvoaUL Next were the tents of the tribunes and the 
prefects. Then was a passage, or free way, called prineipia, 100 feet wide, ex- 
tending through the whole camp fVom one of the side gates to the other. The 
rest of the camp was what was called the lower part. Throagh the centre of 
this lower part ran another passage 50 ibet wide, extending in the opposite^ direc« 
tion. On each side of this last passage, the tents of the qiwdry and the triarn 
were cast; then beyond these tents, on each side, was another passage 50 feet 
wide, and then the tents of the prtncipes and Aostali, and aAer another similar 
passage beyond these on each side, the tents of the auxiliaries.- These five pas- 
sages were crossed at right angles, in the centre, by another of the same width, 
termed H* quinUtliai because five maniples were encamped on each side of if. 
In each tent, there were eleven men, which formed a eoitfttWntttm, one of them 
having the oversight of the other ten. Around the tents was a free space 
dOO feet wide, which was -the fdaee ef assembling to march out of oamp^ and 
served also for delen(» in case of an attack irom an enemy. 

Aronnd the whole camp was a ditch, /osta, and wall or rampart, vaUum. The 
diteh or fosse was ordinarily nine feet wide and seven deep; the rampart three 
feet high ; these measures, however, varied with circumstances. Tbc^ rampart 
was formed of the earth thrown {agger) fit>m the ditch, with sharp stakes (su<2e«> 
fixed in them. On each of the four sides was an opening or gate,|wrfa, guarded 
by a whole cohort These gates were called fwtm pr^torim, beinfr near the head* 

Quarters towards the enemy, porta decumana, on the opposite side of the camp, 
ailed also quffistoria as in earlier times the qusstorinm was near it, porta prinei- 
paH$ dejOroy and nniitro, being Mar the prxH^pia, 

$ 298. The watches, which were maiutained hy night, were term* 
ed vigiHstf exeubke also signifies properly night-watdies, but is used 
in a more general sensei atoHo was the name for each single poet. 
Two tribunes had constantly the oversight of the whole camp, which 
the same two retained, at the longest, for two months. At their tents 
all the officers and leaders were required to assemble at day-break and 
with them go to the general to receive his commands. The watch- 
word [iymbohjem) was called tessera^ from the four sides or comers of 
the little wooden block, on wliich it was written. 

l.« The watch-word was given by the general to the tribunes, and by them to 
the centurions, and t^ tiiem to the soldierft. Those who carried it from the tri- 
banes to the centurions were called Icsfererit. Short commands were often 
written on similar tablets, and in like manner rapidly circtjated through the 
arn^.' Befere the head-qnarters a whole maniple kept gui^d^.particnii^rly by 
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mght iTheymtworks of the earap woe ooc«pied by the liffht-armed. Everj 
maniple was obliged to place four men upon guard, so that 240 men were always 
on the watch in a camp of two legions. The night was diyided into four parts, 
of three houre eaefa« also called watches, at the end ef which the gsards {vigile^ 
were relieved by a new set The legions of the auxiliaries had also their guards 
and watchmen. It belonged to the cavalry to inspect the watch oh duty, and 
jnake the formal round {circmitU tigUum) or visit the several poets or stations. 

3. In the discipline of the Roman csmp the soldiers were eniployed in varir 
ous ezercis^ whence the army in fact took its name, exefeitu9. These ezercisies 
indaded' walkinflr and running eompletely armed, leaping, swimming, vaulting 
upon horses of wood, shooting the arrow, hurling the javelin, oarryinf weights, 
attacking a wooden image of a man as an enemv &c — It was essential to the 
comfort of the soldier that he should be able to walk or run in his foil armour with 
perfect ease ; in common marching he was obliged to carry, in addition to his ' 
arms, a load consisting of his provisions and customary utensils, amounting ia 
weight, it is supposed, at least to 60 pounds. — ^The exercises were performed un- 
der the training of the cmmpidoetom. 

The winter (|aarters (eosfra hibema) of the Romans were strongly fortified, 
and, under the emperors particularly, were furnished with every accommodation 
like a city, as storehouses, workshops (Jabriea), an infirmarjr (vaUtudinarium) 
Slc Many European towns are supposed to have had their origin in such estab- 
lishments; in England, particularly those whose names end in chatter or 
ceiUr. — Adawi, 

$ 299. The siege of a city was commenced by completely encir* 
cling it with troops, and the encircling lines (corona) were, in case of 
populous cities, sometimes double or triple. In the attacks upon the 
city they employed various methods and engines of various sorts. 
The testudo before mentioned ($ 295) wips frequently used ; upon the 
shields thus arranged other soldiers mounted, and so attempted to 
scale the walls. Higher walls they mounted by the help of scaling- 
ladders (jicalai), — ^The crotes^ hurdles, were a kind of basket-work of 
willow ; they were attached as a sort of roof to stakes, borne in the 
hands of those, who used this shelter over their heads, in advancing 
to make an attack ; they were also employed by the besieged' as a 
breast-work on their walls, and on marches they served as fascines to 
fill or cover soft and miry place8<7-rtne0 were portable sheds or 
mantlets of light boards, eight feet high, seven fiset broad, and sixteen 
long. They were filled out and covered with wicker-work or hides, 
and served to protect from the arrows of the enemy the soldiers while 
undermining ^e walls. — ^For a si^iilar purpose were the pluteif 
wooden shelters, covered with hides, and moved upon wheels or roll- 
ers. Under these the slingers and archers especially placed them- 
selves, and sought to force the defenders from their walls, in order 
that the scaling ladders might be the more easily and efiectually ap- 
plied. Of the same kind, yet stronger were the muMCuU; md also the 
testudinea (wooden shelters to be distinguished from testudo before 
mentioned) ; these were most commonly used to protect the woriume* 
in erecting a fortification, filling up the ditch, or the like. With some 
of these shelters they often covered the battering ram. 
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$300. One of the most ordinary operations of a siege was to 
construct moHn4s {aggeres) as high as the walls of the city, or higher. 
On these moandi were placed the military engines, also moveable toW' 
ers, and other shelters of the soldiers. By means of boards, palisades 
and wooden grapnels, they were made capable of sastaining such 
rast weights. On account of the great quantity of wood^work in 
them, the besieged generally strove to destroy them by fife, which 
was often applied by mining under ground. 

l.» These towers (turreB) were of ▼arioas size and struetnre, often 120 feet 
high, and of ten er twenty stories. Tbej were moved upon wheels or rollers. 
From the upper stories were generally cast arrows, javelins and stones ; 'from the 
middle a bridge or passage was sometimes thrown over to the walls, and in the 
lower one the battering ram was broaght forward. When they reached the 
slope of the mound, they were taken to pieces by stories and reconstructed on 
its summit. To protect them frem fire, they were guarded by plates of iron, or 
coverings of hides, or moistened with a solution of alum. 

2.» A long iron javelin fixed to a sliaft of fir, wound with tow, smeared with 
pitch and resin, then set on fire and hurled upon the enemy firom a tower, was 
called /02artca, which name W4S also applied to the tower itself from which 
they were thrown. The malleoli were similar, a sort of burning arrows^ or 
1>unches of tow attached to javelins, designed to set en fire the works of the 
enemy. 

$301. The battering-ram was a large beam employed to break in 
the walls of the besieged city, in order to enter it. Originally it was 
managed immediately by the hands of certain soldiers without protec- 
tion, but was afterwards usually placed under the shelters just des- 
cribed which covered the men, who thrust it against ih^ walls. Its 
name, an^a, was derived from its front end, which was covered with 
iron in a form resembling a ram*s head. Sometimes it was composed 
of several pieces united, and so large, that 125 men were required to 
work it. 

One of the mo?t common and largest engines was the catapulta^ 
l>y which arrows, javelinis and particularly stones were hurled a great 
distance. In a siege there were usually a multitude of these machines. 
Their construction is not well understood ; we only know that ropes 
and cords or sinews were used in order to shoot the^irrows and other 
weapons, which they tlirew with fatal efficacy. Of a similar kind 
was the balUta; called also in later times onager^ and designed 
chiefly fbr throwing the javelin. 

l.¥ For shooting arrows, sometimes poisoned, the Romans made use of an en- 
gine termed the teorpio^ which could be managed by a single man. For opening 
a hole in the walis they also empk)yed the machine called the terebra, 

2.« Among the instruments employed, we should mention also the /a2ce« mu- 
ralcB, and a$$ere8 falcati, which were beams with iron hook4, to break and tear 
down' the upper breastwork of the walls; they were managed by the aid of 
ropes. Two other instruments, which were probably of a similar use, were 
termed the grus and the coretis. The aelides, or tudes missi/es, were stakes 
sharp pointed and hardened in the fire; which were thrown against the enemy 
from the eata^^uUa, 
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$ 302. The modes of defence on the part of the besieged were 
variousi They hurled rocks, often of more than a hundred potiods in 
weight, upon the besiegers, poured upon them boiling {ntch or oil, afld 
endeavoured to thrust down the scaling ladder by means of iron hooks, 
and to kill, force back, or pull up to themselves the soldiers attmnpting 
to mount. The thrusts of the battering-ram they sought to baffle ^r 
weaken by hanging sacks before it, and in various other ways, and 
even to sei^ and draw it up by their ropes and springs. They likie- 
wise cast burning torches upon the wooden cuDgines of the besiegers, 
and in other ways attempted to set them on fire. 

* Where they apprehended a breach would be made, the^ reared new walls be- 
hind, with a deep ditch before them> * They employed varioas methods to defend 
themselves a^inst the engines and darts of the besiegers. {lAv. jdiL 63). But 
these, and every thing else beloogiog to this subject, will be best understood by 
reading the accounts preserved to us of ancient sieges, particularly of Syracuse 
bj Marcellus (lAv, xxiv. 33), of Ambraeia by Fulvius {Id, zzxviii. 4), pf Ale- 
sia by Julius CiBear {de BeU, GtUl vii.), of Marseilles by his lieutenants {C{f$, B, 
Civ, ii.), and of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian (Jotepft. de BeU, Jud,y 

$ 308. In early times the Romans seldom hazarded a sea-fight, 
and only in special cases. Afterwards, however, they acquired a per- 
manent naval power, atid always kept two fieets ready for sail, each 
manned with a legion, at the t^vo harbours of Misenum and Ravenna. 
We cannot go into a minute description of a Roman ship, or of their 
war-ships in particular. The warriors engaged therein w^re called 
daasiariif and were enlisted in the same way as the legions of the 
land-forces, but often taken from among them. The highest officers 
or commanders of the fleet (claasis) were originally of the Duumviri 
navales, afterwards a Consul or a Prstor, who was called prmfectUB 
clcusiSf and stationed in the most distinguished vessel {navisprastoria) 
known by its flag {vexiUum purpureum), Ererj other ship had a 
tribune or centudon fc^r its particular commander {navarchua). In 
the first attack upon the hostile vessel, they made use of the rostra^ or 
two strong beams at the fore part of the ship^ covered with iron at 
the points, and made fast below to both sides of the keel, designed to 
pierce the ship of the enemy under water. Upon the upper deck 
{stega^ eanstratum navis) stood the fighting men. War-towers were 
often placed on board the vessels, commonly two, one in the fore part, 
the other in the hinder part. For seizing and boarding a vessel of 
the enemy iheferremfnanu8jkarpagone8f2ind cam were employed; 
there were also other instruments of this sort; combustible materials 
and the like were used in order to fire the ships of the enemy. 

See J. HomUt Emay on the War GaUeys of the AncienU. Lond. 1806. a 
with pkles. 

u» 
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§ 304. On engaging in a' fight, the sails {vela) were usually furl- 
ed, because they would easily take fire, and the vessel was managed 
by the rudder idone. The fleet was arranged by the commander in a 
sort of battle array, and each vessel was assigned its place, which it 
must maintain. A position as fiar as possible from land was usually 
desired. The larger yessels were usually placed in front, although 
the order of airangement for naval combat was by no means uniform, 
but very various. The following forms are mentioned, act69 simplex^ 
ameatarlunataf falcata. Before the battle commenced, the omens 
were examined, sacrifices and vows were offered. Then upon all the 
ships was hung out a red flag; or a gilded shield, and the signal for 
' attack was given by a trumpet {claasicum). The contest consisted 
partly in the rapid and violent rushing of the vessels against each 
other, partly in throwing darts, spears, grappling irons and the like, 
and partly in actual close combat 

1. A few particulars respecting the naTal affairs of the Romans should he , 
added. Besides the commander {navarchus, or magister navit) mentioned above, 
each ship bad a pilot {gubernatcr^ or rector) and sometimes two, wbo had a sort 
of assistant {prweta) to watch at the prow. Besides the marines or fighting men 
(dassiarii^ epibata\ tliere were also the rowers {remiget), who were more or less 
numerous according to the size of the galley ; they were under a leader or di- 
rector {h9rtator^ uMva^ ^ 158), who with his voice and a little mallet {portUcm- 
lu9) guided their motions. 

2. The chief parts of a Roman ship were similar to thosd of ft. Grecian (1 154). 
. The following were some of 'the terms; proraj prow; puppia, sietn; alveus^ belly; 

$tatumina<, ribs; senXtna, pump to draw off the bilge- water, (nautea); foramina^ 
holes to put out the oars, (remi); aedilia, tranatra^ seats of the rowers; acalmua, 
the piece of wood to which the oar wa^ tied by thongs {atroppi); gubemaeulutnf 
elavua^ rudder; inngne^ the image at the prow ; tuUlayihe image at the stern; 
apluBlria^ ornamental parts at the stern, sometimes at the prow, having a sort of 
staff with a streamer {imniu); malvs, mast; modiua, the place in which the mast 
was fixed; antenna^ 6racAui, yards for the sails {vela); comua^ extremities of the 
yards; pedes, the i^opes fastened to the cornua. The rigging anc tackling in 
general was called armamenta; the ropes, rudentes, or fttnea; the anchor, an- 
ehoru; sounding lead, molybdit; the ballast, saburra, 

3. The Roman ships were divided into three prinoipal kinds, the war-galley, 
the transport, and the ship of burden; the first was propelled chiefly by oars; the 
second was often towed by ropes; the third depended mostly on sails. These 
classes were cajled by various names. Ships of burden had the general name of 
nave$ oneraria; they were commonly much inferior in size to modern trading 
vessels; although eome ships are mentioned of vast bulk, as that which brought 
from Egypt the great obelisk in the time of Caligula, said to be about 1138 ton«. 
Ships of war were oflen termed naves longer, being longer than others; also rm- 
trata, araia, from their beaks; and particularly triremes, quadriremes &c. from 
the number of benches of rowers in them severally. The question how the 
benches were arranged has occasioned much perplexity f for as many as ten 
banks are mentioned; Livy (xlv. 35) speaks of a ship with 16 baikks, and rtolemy 
Philopator is said to have built one with 40 banks. In the treatise of Holwdl 
(cited § 303), it is maintained, that what was termed a bank extended not hori- 
zontally, as has been generally supposed,- but obliquely on the side of the gaUey. 
and .that in no case more than five oars were in one bank; so that a galley with 
16 banks, or even 40, Would haVe no oar higher above the water than a galley 
with only two banks, but would be a much longifir vessel; and any number of 
banks .could be had by merely increasing its lengUi. 

The naves lAbuniiea were light, fast-sailing shipsj made after the model of the 
galley used by the Liburni, a people of Dahuatia addieted to piracy^ — ^Tbe C«- 
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mora were of a peculiar eonatruction, with two prowa and rodd6n,oiie at each 
end, so that they could at pleasure be propelled either way withoot turning; they 
could be covered with boards like the vaultedroof of a house. (T«c. Mor. Germ. 
44). — It was recently announced that the port of Pompeii had been discoveretji^ 
presenting^ its vessels thrown upon their sides, and covered and preserved by tlM 
volcanic matter. (Downf. of Babylon, Sept 23, 1835, citing Land, Lit. Gax.) 

$ 806. The great public reward of a Roman commander^ who 
had gained an important victory by sea or by land, was the triumph^ 
a pompous show, which was practised even in the time of the kings. 
This honor, however, could be acquired only by those, who were or 
had been Consuls, Dictators or Praetors; it was not awarded to Pro- 
consuls. Yet in later times there were some exceptions to this. He 
who claimed the honor of a triumph must have been also, not merely 
commander, but chief commander of the army, and the victory must 
have been ^ined in the province assigned to the consul or praetor. 
The importance of the campaign and the victory, and its advantage to 
the state also came into consideration, and the general must have 
brought back his army to share with him in the glory of the triumph 
and accompany him in procession. If the victory consisted only in 
the recovery of a lost province, it was not honored with a triumph. 

$ 306. The first solemnity which took place at Rome aAer a vic- 
tory, was a thanksgiving or supplicatio (§ 220). Then the general 
must apply to the senate in order to obtain a triumph. Permission, 
however, was oAen given by the people, contrary to the will of the 
aenate. A law or vote was always passed by the people permitting 
the general to retain his command {imperium) in the city, on the day 
of his triumph, because in other circumstances he was required to lay 
down his command before entering the city. The abuse of the ho- 
nors of a triumph occasioned the enactment, B. C. 63, of the law called 
lex triumphaiia Porcia^ which prohibited a triumph, unless at least 
5000 of the enemy had fallen in battle. 

i 307. A general enjoying this honor was not to enter the city 
until the day of his triumph, and his previous request to the senate 
must be made out of the city, in the temple of Bellona. The ex- 
penses were usually defrayed from the public treasury, except in cases 
where a conqueror held a triumphal procession^ without public autho- 
rity, as was sometimes done on the Alban mountain. The expenses 
were commonly very great. Before a triumph, the general usually 
distributed presents to his soldiers and to others. — The Senate went 
to meet the triumphing generU, as far as the gate, by which he enter- 
ed the city. 

l.» The order of the triumphal procession was as follows. First in the line 
ordinarily, were the lictors and magistrates in a body. They were followed by 
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the trampetora wad musiouuiii of ▼arious kinds, the animals to be offisfed in sacri- 
fice, the spoils and booty taiien (Vom the enemy, the weapons and chariots of the 
cooqaered, pictiires and emblems of the country reduced, the c»ptife princes or 
ffenera2s,,aiid other prisoners. Then came the conqueror himself, seated in a 
high chariot, drawn by four white horses, robed in purple, and wearing a wreath 
of laareL He was followed by his numerous train, consisting partly of his rela- 
tives, hul chiefly of his army drawn out in regular order. — ^The procession 
marched amid constant acclamations, through the whole city to the Capitol, 
where the victims were sacrificed, and a portion of the spoils of the victory were 
consecrated to the gods. Afterwards were feasting, merriment, spectacles and 
games. Often the scenes of the triumph lasted several days. The pomp, ex. 
pense and luxury attending them became constantly greater and greater, and the 
whole custom, 4>B account of its frequent occurrence, and the great abuse of it 
by some of the emperors, was reduced at last to a common and contemptible at- 
lair. — The first triumph for a victory ai sea (trmmfhrn^ tuutmlia) was obtained by 
the Consul C. Duillius, after his memorable defeat ot the Carthagenians, B. (X 26L 
52. Respecting the pillar and inscription in honor of Duillius see P. I. § 133. — 
For a iuller view of a triumphal display read Pktimvc^s description of the tri> 
amph of Paultts ^milius, afler the capture of Perseus king of Macedonia.^- 
See also the account of Aurelian*s triumph in his Liife by Vopiseua (c€. 6rt66oii, 
eh. xi). The last triumph recorded is that of Belisarius, at Constantinople, re- 
lated by Procopius (cf. P. II. 4 256.— GtMon, Ch. xli). 

$ 308. There was an honor lower than Ihat of a iriumph* iie- 
queRtly bestowed on vietorioufi generals, the ovatio. This did not 
differ very much in form from the former; the essential peculiarities 
weie that the general entered the eity not in a chariot, but on foot or 
on horseback, robed not in the trabea^ but the prsstexta only, and at 
the Capitol did not offer bullocks in sacrifice, but a sheep (oms). 
From the last circumstance the name of the whole scene was probabl)^ 
taken. The triumph on the Alban mount already alluded to (i 307) 
was less pompous. It was held only by those, to whom the senate 
had refused a triumph in the city, and to whom an ovation only had 
been awarded. The ceremonies were similar to those of a triumph in 
the city. The procession, it is supposed, marched to the temple of 
Jupiter LatiarU^ situated oh the mount 

§ 30^. The Roman military aystem underwemt variona changes 
under the emperors. By Augustus a standing army was established; 
he also created an officer called Prmfectu9 prmtorio^ who was placed 
over the troops constituting the imperial body guard and the praetorian 
cohorts distributed in Italy. The Roman military service suffered 
by the new establishment. It soon became merely a system to sup- 
port the authority of the emperors, not to promote the welfare of the 
country; and to forward this end, many disorders and abuses on the 
part of the soldiers were 'overiooked. From the same cause, like- 
wise, an unhappy line of distioction was drawn between the military 
and the otlter classes of citizens. 

Another and still greater change was made by Constantme, who ap- 
jpcfinted t«M> general commsoiders for the whcde army, called JUa^/rt 
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M^isg^ one of whom had commaDd of iall the cavalry, Magister equi- 
tum, the other of the whole infantry, Magister peditum. Under The- 
odosius the Great, there were five of these general officers. Subor- 
dinate to them were the eomites and dttces rei militarim. 

l.» The prsetorian soldiers were^ under the first emperors, divided equaUy into 
ten eohortSj containing 1000 men each. Under the later emperors they were en- 
tirely abolished, and 3500 Armenians enrolled in their stead ; these were divided 
into nine schoUs, and commanded by the officer styled OagiMter offieiorum. 

^ The legions, not including the auxiliaries, were under Augustus twenty-five, 
distributed among the provinces. Besides these he bad ue ten praetorian 
cohorts just nam^, six city cohorts of one thousand ^acb, and seven cohorts, 
styled eohorte* otgi/um, which altogether amounted to 20,000 men. In after 
times, the number olT troops was greatly increased, as well as the naval: force. 
On the division of the empire, the western comprised sixty-two legions, and the - 
eastern seventy. 

2. The epithet praetorian, in the republic, was aj^lied to the cohort which 
guarded the pavilion of the general After the time of Augustus the praefect 
of the praetorian bands was usually a mere instrument of the emperor, and the 
office was conferred only <^n such as the emperors could implicitly trust The 
appointment was mode or the commission conferred by the emperor's deliver- 
ing a sword to the person selected. Sometimes there were two prastorian pree- 
^ts. Their power was at first only military and small ; t)ut it became very 
great, and finally trials were brought before them, and there was no appeal but by 
a supplication to the emperor. Marcus Aurelius committed this judicial honor 
to them, and increased their number to three.— ^The prsetorian cohorts had a 
fortified camp at the city, without the wall, between the gates Viminalis and 
Esquilina. Under ViteUius 16 praetorian cohorts were raised, and four to guard 
the city. Severus new modeled the body and increased them to four times thei 
ancient number. Constantine the Great finally suppressed them and destroyed 
their camp. {Boyd'8 Adam, p. 123, 485.) 

Constantine did not abolish the title of prafettus pratorio along with the co- 
horts previously commanded by them ; but he changed the nature of the office, 
making it wholly a civil one, and dividing the care of the whole empire be- 
tween/our officers of this title ; Prafeetus, Pratorio OrieTiHs. Prof. prat, per 
lUirieumt Pfaf. prat, per JtoZtos, Prof* prat. GUliarum. The city of Rome 
also retained her special overseer, Prig'ectu* urbis Roma ; and a simitar officer, 
with greater authority, was appointed over Constantinople, which now became 
the seat of the empire, Prafeetut urbi$ Con$tatUinopoli8. Under the four pras- 
focts were subordinate officers, whose authority was limited to particular dio- 
ceses, of which there were 13; one of them governed by the officer, styled 
Count of the diocese of the East (Comet diaceteot Orientio) ; another consisting 
of Egypt, by an officer styled Prafectus Mgypli; and the other 11' by officers, 
styled vtearit or vice prfefects* The dioceses were subdivided into a great 
number of provinces, whose governors were of four difierent grades, termed />ro 
eonsvUtt eonsulareSt correctores^ and prasides. 

3. The empire was divided into eastern and western betv^een the two sons 
of Constantine. In the western the military jurisdiction continued to be vested 
in two commanders styled Magister equitum and Magister peditum. In the 
eastern it was vested in officers, styled MagiHri militum^ and the number of 
them was five in the time of Theodosius the Great, who shortly before his 
death A. D. 395, united the empire in one; it was divided again after his 
death and so continued until the final overthrow of the western, A. D. 476. 
The five Mastera-general of the military each had command of several squadroi^ 
(vexiliationes) of horse and several legions of soldiers (palatines eomitatenses) 
and several corps of auxiliaries {aikxilia) ; two of them had also under their 
command a naval force, consislin^ of Id distinct armaments or fleets, 6 being 
assigned to each. There was hkewise included under this military estaU 
lishment, in addition to the fordes mentioned,'a large body of troops designed par. 
ticularly to defond the fi>optiers, called sometimes bordererst and commanded by. 
eomites and dueest who seem to have been responsiUe to the officer, termed 
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Q^atUtr Mm/Mlotiir— The Matiert^enerol of the Wert had onder their commao4 
forces of a similar description, including also troops designated specially for 
the deftnoe of the fiootier. There was a Magister miUtum in Gaul, but sub- 
ordinate to the two Ma8ters-generaL~*For a general new of the civil and mil« 
itary arrangements of the empire under Constantino and later emperors, see 
Oioban^ Ch. zvii^— For more minute details, cf. TahUtm SygUmatique d$$ Dig- 
niUt de$ EmpireM d'Orient et d'Occtdent A&c in 3d vol. of SchdWs Hist Litt 
Bom^ine. 

(4) Affairs of Private Life. 

$ 310. In ofder to form a correct idea of the more private civil 
and social relations of tl\e ancient Romans, it is important to notice 
the essential distinction, which existed between the freemen and the 
slaves. There were two classes of freemen, the free-bom {ingenm)f 
whose fethexs were Roman citizens, and the fru-made (Uberti) or 
freed men who had been enfranchised from servitude, and who did 
not always enjoy the rights of Roman citizens. The children of 
the latter class were termed libtrtini and their grand-children in- 
genui^ in early times ; at a later period the freed men were called 
Uberti only with reference to their former master, receiving when 
9p(Aen of otherwise the name fiierftm themselves, while their sons, 
if bom after the father's manamission, were called ingenuu — ^The 
flaves were such by birth, vemss^ or by captivity in war, or by pur- 
chase, mancipiai Of their different services, their treatment, and the 
ceremonies of their manumission we will sp^ak below ($ 222). 

On the subjects belonging to the branch of Ron^an Antiquities upon which 
we now enter, we may refer to d^Amay de la vie priv^e des Romaina* I^u- 
sanne 1760. 12. (Consisting chiefly of treatises in the Memoiret de VAcademie 
de9 /fweri^ions.)— Trans. &erm. I^ipz. 1761. 8. Also, SketcheB of the Domeetic 
Mannere of the Romans. Reprinted, Phil. 1822. 12. Cf: JY. Am. Rev. zvi. 1 63. 

§311. The Romans commonly had three nam^s; the first was 
' called iheprsenomen and had reference simply to the individual who 
bore it f tfie second was called the nomen, and was the nam^ of the 
race or clan igena) ; the third was the cognomen f which designated 
Ihe family {famiHa) thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio; Sdpio is 
the cognomen indicating the family name, Cornelius the nomen point- 
ing out the clan or gens, to which the family belonged, and Publius 
the prmnomen marking the partici^lar man. The distinction between 
gens and familia was, that the former was more general denoting 
a whole tribe or race, the latter more limited confined to a single branch 
of it.— The daughter commonly received the name of the tribe or 
race, e. g. Corrielia, and retained it, after her marriage. Sisters wera 
distingoished by adding to this name the epithets major and minoTy 
or primOf secundot tertia^ &c. Even from the first establishment of 
the eity, some among its heterogeneous inhabitants were^of noble 
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descent, and the number of noble families was increased by the adop^ 

tion of plebeians among the patricians. The following were tome 

et the most distinguished races; Ihbia (g^ns), Juma^ Jintmiai Jih 

lia^ ^milia^ Pompeia^ TWlia^ Horatia^ Octama^ Valetia^ Potihih 

mta, Sulpicia^ Claudia^ Pcqnriar Cornelia^ Mardia^ Sempronia^ 

Horimsia. 

Sometimes the Romans had a fourth iuune» which .has been styled the ag» 
nomen; this however was only ah addition to the eopwmen^ and may be proper- ^ 
ly included under it«^The toder of the names was not inTsriably the Same, . ' 
although they usually stood as above stated. Under the einperors tb^ proper 
napie of the individual was frequently put last. Port Royal Lat Gram. B. 
viii. Ch. l.-^n the Roman names, and illustrious families, see SchdlPt Hbt 
Litt Rom. vol. iv. pw 367, and references there ^iven. 

$ 312. The jhcrease of these races was much promoted by mar- 
riages, in regard to which the Romans aimed to preserve a com- 
plete separation between plebeians and patricians, until B. C. 445. 
Marriage was held to be a duty of every Roman, and those who 
neglected it were obliged to pay a fine or tax. Citizens were for- 
bidden to marry straiigers, except by permission specially granted* 
The jus Quirititan conferred only on Roman citizens the right of 
marrying a free-bom woman. To freed ii^en this was prohibited, 
until the enactmCRt of the Poppsan law (A. D. 9); by this law 
the free-born excepting senators and their sons, Were allowed to 
marry the daughters of freed men. Certain degrees of consanguini- 
ty were considered as interdicting marriage. Between slaves there 
was no proper marriage {connubium)^ but oilly what was called con- 
tttbernium. Marriage took place at an early age among the Ro- 
mans, the male being sometimes but fourteen and the. female only 
in the twelfth year. 

The Lex Pqpia Pofppaa wias an enlarging and enforcement of the Lex JuHa 
* de mariiandia ordinioiis;* by it whoever in the city had tkree children, in other 
parts of Italy /our, and in' the provinses ^ve was entitled to certain privileges; 
while certain disabilities were imposed on those who lived in celibacy. This 
subject is alluded to by Horace^ Carm. Saec. vs. SO. 

§ 913. The marriage was always preceded by a solemn affiance 
or betrothment, in which the father of the bridge gave his assent (^^t- 
ptdatio) to the request (Bponitio) of the bridegroom, > This compact 
and the ceremonies att^ding it were called ^onsaKa; it often took 
place many years before the marriage, even in the childhood of the 
parties betrothed. The bridegroom was not always present at the be- 
trothing, which was sometimes effected by mean» olletter8,orby an 
empowered substitute. In early times the father's (consent wan neces- 
sary only for the daughter, but afterwards, also for the son» The 
mutual consent of the parties was the most essential. Friend* and 
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relations were usually present as witnesses; , the marriage contraet 
was written and sealed (legitimm tabeUm); the bride received from 
her betrothed a ring as a pledge of his fidelity; and the whole cere- 
mony was concluded with a feast* 

$ 314. In fixing the day of marriage care was taken to select one 
of those esteemed lucky or fortunate. The transference of the bride 
fnom her father's power to the hands of the husband was called conr 
ventio in tiumt/m, and was accompanied by a religious ceremony, and 
a sort of consecration by a priest {confarreatio). Marriages con- 
tracted in this form were the most solemn and could not be dissolved 
so easily as in other cases. Two other forms or modes are men- 
tioned; one was by prescription {usua)^ the bride being taken home 
and living with the bridegroom for a year {u8ticapio); the other by a 
purchase (coemp/to), in which each party gave to the other a portion 
of money, repeating certain words. 

§ 315.« On the day of marriage, the bride was adorned with a aort of veil 
or peculiar ornament of the head {luteum Jlammeum)^ and a robe prepared for 
the occaaion, which was bound with the marriage girdle {cingulum Utneum). 
The aacrifice ordered on the marriage day was a aheep of two years age, pre- 
sented cspecioUy to Juno as the goddess of marriage. 

The conducting of the bride to the residence of the husband, which took 
place in the evening, was attended likewise with ceremoniea. She was taken, 
as it were forcibly, fi'om tlie arms of her mother, or if the mother was not 
living, of the next' near relative. She went with a distaff {eolvt) in her hand, 
and was careful to step over or was lifted over the threshold of both houses, 
as it was ominous to touch it with the feet She was supported bv ^wo youth, 
one on each side; a third preceded her with a lighted torch or nambeau, and 
sometimes a fourth followed carrying in a covered vase {cumerum) the bride*s 
utensils (nuhentU utennlia) and also various toys (crepunJta). She bound the 
door posts of her new residence with white woollen fillets and anointed them 
with the {ki of wolves (hence tijror, quati vnsor). She then stepped upon a 
sheepskin spread before the entrance, and called aloud for the bridegroom, 
who immediately came ^nd offered her the key of the house, which she deliv- 
ered over to the chief servant Both now touched fire and wi^jter, as a aym- 
bol of purity and nuptial fidelity. The house was already adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers, the work of the preceding day. After their arrival tho mar- 
riage banquet {ettna nupiialU) was held, which was accompanied with music 
and song. The husband after supper scattered nuts among tne youth and boys 
present Finally the pair were conducted to the bed chamber, by the door of 
which the nuptial hvmns (epithaiamia) were sung by young men and maids. 
The next day the bride presented a thank offering to the gods, and the husband 
gave ai| evening entertainment (repofta), and distributed presents to the guests 
on their departure. 

$ 316. Divotxses {divortia) were, especially in latter times, quite 
common. When the espousals and the marriage had been solemnized 
in full formality, especially with the cor^erreatio just described, par- 
ticular solemnities were requisite for a divorce, and these were called 
diffarreatio. In case of a less formal marriage contract, the divorce 
was called remaneiptUio or U8urpaHo» On account of the frequent 
abuses of divorce, it was restrained by law; and properly th& men 
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only enjoyed the right. The formula, with which one dismissed his 
wife, was tuas res tibi haptto. Sometimes the separation took place 
before marriage, i^ter the espousals, and then it was called repudium; 
the customary formula was as follows; conditione tua non utor. If a 
woman was divorced without having been guilty of adultery, her por« 
tion or dowry was returned with her. ^ 

$ ^17. Among the Roman customs connected with the birth of 
children, that was the most remarkable, which left it to the arbitrary 
will of the father, whether to preserve his new-bom child or leave it 
to perish. In reference to his decision of this point, the midwife al- 
ways placed it on the ground; if the father chose to preserve it, he 
raised it from the ground, and was said tdUere infcmtem; this was 
an intimation of his purpose to educate and acknowledge it as his 
own. If the father did not choose to do this, he left the child on the 
ground, and thus expressed his wish to eocpose it {expohere); this ex- 
posing was an unnatural custom borrowed from the Greeks, by which 
children were left in the streets, particularly at the columna lactaria^ 
and abandoned to their fate. Generally the power of the father was 
very great, but the mother had no share therein. This power ex- 
tended not only over the life of his children, but the father could three 
times sell his son and three times reclaim him, and appropriate all 
his gains as his own. Under the emperors, this power lost much of 
its rigor, by the regulation allowing the children to hold the inherit- 
ance left by their mothers, 

§ 3I8.» The freeing of a eon from the power of the father was effected by 
what was called emancipation^ or a fictitious thrice repeated eellingr of the »oq; the 
freedom consequent upon this was termed manumissio, legitima per vindictam. 
The father and the son appeared together with the pretended purchaser, a friend 
of the first, and with a body of witnesses, before the tribunal of the prator, and 
here the imaginary thrice repeated sale and thrice repeated manumission was 
completed with certain cstabHslied usages, sometimes by only a double sale with 
a delay of the third. On the third sale, the purchaser was called pater Jidueia- 
Hue; in the first two, dontinua. 

The power of the father over his son was otherwise rarely terminated except 
by the death or banishment of the father; it belonged to the peculiar rights of a 
Roman citizen (§ 260). By emancipatton the son becanae his own master, and 
possessor of his own property, of which however he miist give the father half 
as an acknowledgement for his freedom. 

$ 319. Another custom among the Romans in respect to children 
was that of adoption (adoptio). In this, the actual father of a child 
renounced his own rights and clain^s, and committed them to ahother, 
who received the child as his own. 

1 ." 'The ceremony was performed before a magistrate, usually the prstor. 
The formalities were in part the same as in emancipation, which was always 
presupposed in adoption, and previously executed. Only in such a case, the son 
V 
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was sold to the adoptiog father but twice, an^ did not revert the third time fo 
the real father. There was also sometimes a kind of adoption by will or testa- 
ment (adoptio per tettamentum)^ in order to preserve a family from extinction. 
In such case the person adopted received a considerable part of the estate lelt 
in the person adopting him, and bore his name after his death; 

3.« That, which was called arrojg-atto, di&red from adoption only in the 
formalities connected. The former was not transacted, as was the latter, before 
the prsetor, but before the assembled people, in the Comitia nuriata, and by the 
^aid of the High priest; neither was it limited to individuals, but often included 
*a whole family. Upon the consent of the people to the arrangement, the per0on 
or persons adopted into a family took a solemn oath, that Uiey would remain 
faithful to the religion and worship of the family ; this was called deU$tatia 

§acrorum, 

* 

§ 320. By what was called legitimaHanf a natural {naturalia) or 
spurious {spuriun) child was declared to be legitimate {legitimtis)^ and 
instated in all the rights of such. This affected, however, only the 
relation of the child to the father, not to other relatives, or to the whole 
family of the father. Such a child shared in the inheritance an equal 
portion with the lawful children. But this custom was not known to 
the early Romans; it came first into practice in the fiftb century un- 
der Theodosius the second, and then scarcely at all in Rome itself, 
but in the municipal towns, where it was introduced to supply the 
want of the decuriones or memhers of the senate (S 260. 3). For, aa 
this office could be received only by sons of decurionesj and was> also 
very burdensome, the fathers were allowed to transmit it to their 
natural sons, by them legitimated. 

§ 321. Respecting the education of the Roman youth we have al- 
ready spoken, in treating of th6 Archaeology of Roman Literature 
(P. 1. §$ 123^-125). Here we only remark, that for a long time 
there were no public schools, but the youth received the necessary 
instruction from private or family teachers (pssdagogi). There were 
however those, who in their houses gave instruction to a number of 
youth together. The corporeal exercises, especially in the early 
times, were viewed by the Romans as a more essential object in edu- 
cation than the study of literature and science. They did not neg- 
lect however an early cultivation of the manners, and of noble feel- 
ings, especially patriotism, love of liberty, and heroic courage, 

§ 322.* The household of a Roman was collectively termed fami- 
lia, but by this word was especially meant the body of slaves, of 
ivhich there was often a large number. Persons in opulent circum- 
stances had them sometimes to the amount of several thousands. The 
Roman women of rank usually had a numerous body of servants of 
both sexes. — The slaves of a family were divided into different classes 
or decurise, according to their employments, and a particular registry 
of them was kept, which was, in some instances, read over every 
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morning. Their condition was very hard, and they were treated as 
mere chattels, rather than persons. 

^Slaves inllome occapied every conceivable ttation, from the delegate super- 
iatending the rich man's villa, to we meanest office of menial labor or obsequious 
▼ice; from the foster mother of the rich man's child, to the lowest degradation, 
to which woman can be reduced. The public slaves handled the oar in the gal- 
leys, or labored on the public works. Some were lictors ; some were jailors. 
Executioners were slaves ; slaves were watchmen, watermen and scavengers. 
Slaves regulated the rich pidace in the city; and slaves performed all the drudgery 
of the farm. Nor was it unusual to teach slaves the arts. Virgil made one of 
his a poet, and Horace himself was the son of an emancipated slave. — ^The merry 
Andrew was a slave. The physician, the surgeon, were often slaves. So too 
the preceptor and pedagpgue ; the reader and the stage player ; the clerk and 
the amanuensis ; the architect and the smith ; the weaver and the shoemaker ; 
the undertaker and the bearer of the bier ; the pantomime and the singer ; the 
rope dancer and the wrestler, all were bondmen. The armiger or squire was a 
slave. You cannot name an occupation connected with agriculture, manufac- 
turing industry or public amusements, but it was a patrimony of slaves. Slaves 
engaged in commerce ; slaves were wholesale merchants ; slaves were retailers ; 
slaves shaved notes; and the managers of banks were slaves.' — The following is 
a specification of some of the principal servants, such as are most frequently 
mentioned. 1. Of those employed ih the house. The servus admiiBumalis re. 
oeived the persons who visited the master of the house, announced their names 
and conducted them in; the term eubicularii were a sort of valet or chamber- 
servants, often enjoying the particular confidence of the master; the tonsoreB 
and ciTurarii were such as paid attention to the beard and hair of the master ; 
the anumueiueB and librarii were secretaries and copyists; the anagnotta were 
readers; the vesHarii attended to the wardrobe; the ^Ineatores waited upon the 
master at the bath; the medici performed the duties of surgeons and physicians; 
the nutrkii and pttdagogi took care of the children. — A multitude of servants 
were employed in waiting upon table at meals, and were designated from their 
several functions. Among these were, e. g. the strvuB lectUiemiator^ couch- 
spreader; gtrueior^ arranger of dishes; earptor or tcUsor, carver ; diribitOTt dis- 
tributer; pragustator^ taster; pociUator^ cup-bearer; deteraor^ table-wiper, &.c. — 
There were others performing another kind of house service; e. g. the servua 
oetiariuSt door-keeper ; atriensist hall-slave ; digpensator or arcarius, keeper of 
the stores; eellariuSt pantry-keeper ; j>tt2mefitonus, pottage-maker; dtUciarius^ 
confoctioner; t^f^^er, torch-bearer; cuniaria^ cradle-rocker; cosmeta^ perfumer; 
Jlabellifert fan-carrier, &c. — fi. Others were employed out of doors; the servus 
ir^jsularis had the oversight over his master's buildings; the servus a pedifnis 
went with errands; the uctiearii^ who carried the sedan or litter, &c. — A large 
number of slaves were kept at the manors or country seats, to see to the hus- 
bandry and fruits ; among these were the tnllici^ stewards or superintendents ; 
uratoreSj plough-men ; runcaiores^ Weed-pullers ; oecatores^ clod-breakers ; f<Bnu 
sectores, hay-cutters; vindemiatorest vintagers; jugarii^ ox-dHvers; opiliones^ 
sheep-tehders; mscatores^ fish-catchers ; multoncs, mule-drivers ; gaUinarii^ hen- 
keepers, &c. — For a fuU list, -see Blavr*s State of Slavery among the Romans. 
Edinb. 1833. 8. Cf. Am, Quart, Rev. vol. xv. 71. 

, $ 323* The slave trade formed among the Romans, as with most 
of the ancient nations, an important part of business. Slave merchants 
(venalitiarii) were always found attached to the Roman armies, and 
importers of slaves {mangones) often came to Rome from Greece and 
Asia. There were various laws regulating this traffic; Which, how- 
ever, were often left unexecuted, or were evaded by the arts of those 
engaged ih it. For exposing to view slaves offered for sale, scaffolds 
(catastm) were erected in the market, and commonly small tablets 
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were suspended from the necks of the slaves, stating their country, 
age, character, A;c. The price varied very much; it was sometimes 
above a thousand denarii. Of stiU greater value were such as pos- 
sessed intellectual caItivation» and could be employed as teachers, 
readers, accountants, musicians and the like. 

§ 3^4> The liberating of slaves took place in several ways. The most an- 
cient mode seems to have been by will, manumiasio per testamentum, on the de- 
cease of the master. ' There were ;two other modes ; centu, and per vindietam; 
the former .was when the slave, with the master's consent, was enrolled in the 
taxation list as a freed man; the latter was a formal and pablic enfVaochisemcnt 
before the prsBtor. In the last case, the master appeared, with his slave, before 
. the tribunal, and commenced the ceremony, by striking him with a rod (vindiC' 
ta\- thus treating him as still his slave. TTien a protector or defender (aBsertor 
liaertatia) steps forward, and requests the liberation of the slacfe, by saying 
hunc hominem Itberum esse aio^ jure QHirititim ; opon which the master, who 
has hitherto kept hold of the slave, lets htm go {e manu emittehat)^ and gives np 
his right over him, with the words, hune hominerh liherum esse voto. A decla- 
ration by the praetor, that the slave should be free, formed the conclosion. To 
confirm this manumission, the freed slave sometimes went to Terracina and re- 
ceived in the temple of Feronia (P. III. $ 91) a cap or hat (pikn»\ as a ^dg& 
of liberty. The slave to be freed must not be mider twenty years ofage, nor the 
person setting him free under thirty. 

On the subject of Roman Slavery, see an able and mtercsting article in the 
Biblical Repository and Quart, Obaervet^ No. xx. Oct. 1835. 

§ 325* The dwellings of the Romans were at first mere hots (ciMJr) 
and during the first three centuries, even to the capture and plunder of 
the city by the Gauls, the houses were very insignificant (P. L % 241 )• 
On its being rebuilt, they were larger and mOre respectable. As luxury 
increased, especially afler the second Punic war, so the private dwell-* 
ings became more and more costly and splendid, both within and 
without; although this was not universally the case. Among the 
principal oman>ents of the larger houses and palaces were the follow- 
ing; the covering of the outer and inner walls with marble; the use 
oiphengitts (teyyttj^j) or transparent marble, in the place of the lap%9 
specularis, which was commonly employed for windows; mosaic work 
on the floors {pavimenta tesselata), and various ornaments, in ivory» 
marble, cosily wood and precious stones, attached to the walls, ceil- 
ing, and door posts. 

The phengites^ according to Pliny (Nat. Hist xzzvi. 22. 46% was discovered 
in Cappadocia in the time of Nero, and took this name from its translucency. — 
The tapis specularis was found in Spain, Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and Africa; 
it could be split into thin leaves, like slate, not above five feet long each. Win* 
dows {speeularia) were formed of this substance, yet chiefly, k is supposed in 
the better sort of houses. Boyd remarks, quoting tlie French translation of 
Adanij *• it appears that this stone is nothing else than the talc of Muscovy.* 
Launay (cited P. I. § 195), after comparing various allusions to it in Pliny and 
others, concludes * que le lapis specularis des A^ciens etoit notie gypse fenillet6» 
appell^ Selenke* (vol. i. 314). N[orn is said to have been used by the Romans 
for the windows {corneum specvlare); also paper and linen cloth; originally 
they were mere openings {fenestra)* It has not been generally, supposed, thai 
glass was manufactured at Rome before the time of Tiberius, nor that it was 
used fur windows, untU a much later period; the first distinct mention of glass 
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windows (pttrea tpeeuhria) is said to be by Jerome in the middle of the 4th cen- 
torj (Bedcmatrn's Hist of Invent) ; although mirrors {specula) of glass were 
much earlier. Bat ^lass windows are said to have been discovered in the 
buildings at Pompeii. *In the vaultedroof (of a room of the fA«nmsor baths) 
is a window, two feet eight inches high and three feet eight inches broad, closed 
by a sinele large pane of ^lass, two fifthi of an inch thick, fixed into the 
wall, and ground on one side to prevent persons on the roof from looking into 
the bath : of this glass m^ny fragments were found in the ruins. This is an 
evident proo^ that glass windows were in use among the ancients. The learned 
seem to have been generally mistaken on the subject of glass making among the 
ancients; The vast collection of bottles, vases, glasses and other utensils dis- 
covered at Pompeii, is sufficient to show that the ancients were well acquainted 
with the art of glass blowing.' (Pempett, p. 16S.) It has been suggested, that 
these vessels may not have been manu&ctured in Italy, but import^ from the 
£a8t, especially from Tyre, the place where glass is supposed to have been first 
made. Another room lielonging to the same baths, * was lighted by a window 
2 feet 6 inches high and 3 feet wide, in the hronxe frame of vj^hich were found 
set four very beautiful panes of glau fastened by small ntils and screws, very in- 
geniously contrived, with a view to remove the glass at pleasure.* 

On the mosaic work of the ancients, cf. P. I. §§ 167, 189, 220, A very beauti- 
fnl specimen has been found in a house in Pompeii, representing a Choragusi 
or master of the chorus, instructing his actors in their parte. Fompeit, p. 243. 

§ 326. In the time of Augustus there was great magnificence and 
extravagance in the building and ornamenting of houses. In general 
almost all the apartmente of a Roman house were on the lower floor. 
Such houses, as stood alone not joined to others by common walls» 
(insulse) were higher and had more stories, but were mostly occupied 
by, tenante on lease.— The names of the various parte of a Roman 
house are known to us much better than their exact design and 
use are. 

1.* The following were the principal parte. 1. The vestibulum or fore-court, 
an open space between the house door and the street From this, one entered 
through the door or gate ( jantia) of the house into 2. the atrium^ aula or hall, 
in which on both sides were placed the images of ancestors in niches or cases 
(armaria). From this, one passed directly through into 3. the impluvium ; 
called also ernnj^wcium and eavisdium, which was a court, commonly uncovered 
{subdivale), where the rain water fell. In this was the proper dwelling houee, 
which had two wings with a covered colonnade or portico in front, in order to 
pass unexposed from one apartment to another of theise side-buildings. Of these 
apartmente the principal was 4. the triclinium or dining room ; the others were 
termed eeUa, having distinctive names drawn from their use, as eella vtnaria, 
eoquinaria, penuaria &c. Besides these there wore atteched to the larger houses 
various other appendages, colonnades, baths, gardens, and the like. 

2. The gate or door {janua) was sometimes made of iron or brass often highly 
ornamented, and usually raised above the ground, so that steps were necessary 
to ascend to it. On festival occasions it was' hung with green branches and 
garlands. It turned on hinges (cardines) and was secured by bars (pbices, clan- 
stra\ locks (sera) and keys (elaves). Knockers (marculi, maUei) or bells {tin- 
iinnabula) were attached to it — In the atrium was anciently the kitchen (cu- 
Una). Here also the mistress of the house and servante carried pn the spin- 
ning and weaving. In this was the family hearth {focus), near the door, with 
a constant fire ofcoals and the lares (cf. P. III., f 111) around it The Ro- 
man houses, as well as tlie Greek, seem to have had no chimneys, but merely 
an opening in the roof to let off the smoke ; hence the epithet fumosa applied 
to the images in the atrium ; to avoid smoke as much as possible, the wood 
was carefmly dried and anointed with lees of oil. Porteble hearths or fur- 
naces were used for warming the different apartments. In later periods, houses 
were warmed by a fbmaoe below with pipes passing from it to the rooms, 
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{Beekmann^s Hist, of Inventions)— The mtrimm was sometimes divided, In 
later times, into different parts separated by curtains.^ — In the open court, or 
trnphtmum, was often, if not usually, a fountain. The apartments around it, 
excepting the dining^ room, were usually small and ill constructed, and pro- 
perly caued ceU$. Those designed for sleeping were termed eubictUa* iThe so- 
iarium was a room on the furtico for taking the sun. — The covering or roof 
was protected by 'large tiles {jteguUB)^ and was generally of an angular form ; 
the highest part was called foBtigiwn, a term also used to designate the whole 
roof. — ^The ceilings of some of the apartments were adorned with frettings 
(jaquearia), and otherwise, and the walls with paintings in stucco (ef. P. I. § 
239 )• The ornaments were frequently of a character exceedingly unfavorablfe 
to purity. — ^Under the better class of houses were very capacious cellars {t^eU 
larii) which were specially prepared for storing various sorts of wines.— Stair- 
cases d^ not appear to l^ave been considered of much consequence ; they are 
found in the buildings at PompeiL Cfl /. Minutolue de Roman, domtbus in 
SaUengrt^ cited § 197«— Fr. M, Orapaldi de partibus iEdium liber. Parm. 
1506. 4 ' 

3. The villas, or country seats, of the Romans were^ much more splendid 
usually than the houses within the city. A complete establishment of this kind 
included several parts. 1. The viUa urbana was the chief edifice, with its 
courts, baths, porticos and terracee, for the residence of the lord. 2. The tfilla 
rustica was the name applied to the buildings to accommodate the steward {vU- 
lictta) ; the numerous slaves belonging to the establishment, and the V8f ious 
kinds of live stock; e. g. galliTtariumt for hens; aviatiunif for bees; suile, for 
swine &.c, 3. The vUta fructuaria was another part, including the structures 
designed for storing the various products oi' the farm ; as wine, corn, oil, and 
fruits, often comprehended under villa rustica, 4. The hortus was the garden, 
upon which in later times great care was bestowed ; being planted with treesi 
shrubs and flowers, which were often trained into fantastic shapes by slaves 
called topiarii; watered sometimes by means of pipes and aqueducts, adorned 
with walks and statues. 5. There was spmetimes a sort of park, of many 
acres, chiefly designed for deer or other wild beasts, theriotrophium, in which 
was the fish-pond {piscina) and the oyster-bed {vivarium) — Many of these vil- 
las, owned by distinguished Romans, are alluded to in the classics. Cicero had 
a beautiful one at Tosculum, besides several in other places further from the 
city (Cf. MiddUtojCs Life of Cicero, sect zii.) Hortensios possessed sump- 
tuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli and Laurentum ; the Piscina Mirabilis, a sub- 
terraneous edifice, vaulted and divided by four rows of arcades, under the pro- 
montory of Bauli, is supposed by some to have been the fish-pond of this dis- 
tinguished orator. {Dunlop^ Hist. Rom. Litt. ii. 124.) In his Xusculan villa 
he had a single painting, the Argonauts^ by Cydias^ a Grecian artist, for which 
he paid, according to Pliijy (Nat. Hist. xxxv.''12) 144,000 sesterces, ^i. e. above 
(5,U00. Horace is supposed to have owned a. villa at Tibur, not so splendid, 
yet affording^ a retreat delightful to the poet. {Anthonys Remarks in his ed. of 
Horace.) Pliny has given a description of one belonging to himself at Xau- 
rentuQi, of great extent and grandeur. {Stuart^s Dictionary of Architecture.) 
But the villa of the emperor ^(2rtan, near Tivoli, was probably the most magni- 
ficent ever erected ; its buildings and plantations covered an area, it is said, 
of at least six miles in circumference ; its ruins have survived to modern time, 
and have furnished many of the finest remains of ancient art, (Cf. P. I. § 173 
— ^tu^rVa Diet.) The excavations at Pompeii have brought to light a speci- 
men of a villa just without the walls of the place, supposed to have belonged 
to one Dioraedes. (See a lively description of it, in Johnson's Philos. of Trav. 
—cited P.I. § 190. p23a) Cf. Rob. CastcZZ, The Villas of the Ancients illustrated 
Lond. 1728. tol—Sulzer's Theorie, i. 305. 

§ 327. The manner of life among the Romans underwent many 
changes, in the eourse of their histor)^* In the early periods these 
were favorable to their morals, but in later times highly injurious. 
Their constant prosperity exerted its influence on their feelings, and 
these afiTected their private life and manners, their pursuits, social chap- 
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acter, and amusements. At first, and even down to the first Punic war, 
their domestic n^anners were characterised by simplicity in thought 
and actjon, and anited with this there was moderation in the gratifi- 
cation of the senses, which they but seldom and sparingly indulged. 
From their primitive rudeness, they gradually advanced in refine- 
ment and urbanity, and ere long passed into an opposite extreme. The 
more they became acquainted with the conveniences and pleasures of 
the people they conquered, especially the Greeks and Asiatics, and the 
more their riches and abundance increased in consequence of these con- 
quests, the more prevalent became pride and luxury in private life. 
In place of their former heroic virtues, their bravery and self-denial, 
how appeared efieminacy, vanity and idleness. Magnificence in 
buildings, luxurious indulgence in food and liquors, fondness for 
dress and entertainments followed of course. 

$ 328. It is not easy to decide, what was certainly a uniform 
course of daily avocations, amdng a people presenting a great variety 
in pursuits, conduct and manner of life. There was, however, a sort 
of regular routine in the succession of daily employments among the 
Romans, particularly with the more respectable and orderly citizens. 
The mtn-ning hours were appropriated to religious worship in the 
temples, or their own houses. In the morning, also, persons of the 
lower class were accustomed to call upon their superiors with saluta- 
tions, especially clients upon their patrons* About the third hour 
(§ 228) the business of the courts, comitia, and other assemblies was 
commenced. Between this hour and noon were the promenades for 
pleasure or conversation in the porticos, the forum, and other public 
places. About the sixth hour or mid-day, they had a sUght repast, 
after which it was customary to take a little rest or sleep. The af- 
ternoon was spent mostly in amusements and recreation, in visiting, 
bathing, and attending public spectacles. About the ninth or tenth ^ 
hour was the usual time for the evening meal. 

'the following caustic, remarks are from the work of "Johna&n^ before named 
§ 326.— * The private houses in Pompeii, and the house of Diomede, par excel- 
lence, show us at once how the people lived. Each family met, when . they did 
meet, in the open court of the house — ^while the masters assembled, and might 
be said to live, in the public porticos and public hotels of the city ! Such t/oaf 
the state of society among the ancients; and if we examine the cafes and other 
public places of tesort, some of them not the most moral or edifying, in Italy and 
France, at the present day, we shall find that the stat«? of society in this respect, 
has not essentially changed. How the women and children contrived to pass 
their time at home, while their husbands and fathers were lounging in the porti- 
cos, the forums, the temples, and hotels, it is not easy to say; but if we may* 
judge by the figures and devices on their work-boxes, vases, nower-pots, lamps,^ 
amulets, and walls, we may safely conclude that, in their narrow and darlwome 
cells, pruriency (I dare ndt use the proper term) of their minds was at least 
commensurate with the Inactivity of their bodies and the enervating influence 
of the climate.' 
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$ 329. The dinner of the Romans, or mid-day meal (pnmcSMim) 
was very frugal; indeed it was not customary to prepare a table for it, 
and in the better times of the republic, those who took a formal meal 
at noon, were regarded as effeminate. The £fth hour,irom 11 oVlock 
to 12 in modern reckoning, was the time assigned for it. 

The principal meal was held at evening (coena)^ and for this partic- 
ularly, the guest-chambers or eattn^alls (tricUnia) were coostructed, 
which in the palaces and manors of the rich were very splendid. 
These apartments were also called, from the use made of them, cteruh 
tioneSt and among the lower classes ccenaeuUu 

l.« The table, being either quadrangnlur or ronaded, had on three ridw 
oouches, each with three pillowa, on which to support the arm in redinii^. 
Nine persom (^ 52) were therefore accommodated at a table. The right of the 
middle couch or aoia was called loem$ conmtlatit* Often seyen places only were 
prepared, the whcAe of the middle couch beiiig appropriated to some strai\g;er or 
guest, by way of especial honor. Women were not accustomed to recline at 
UUe, but to sit 

2. The couch on the right hand was called Mimmict iecltis, the one plaoed at 
the head of the table was called 'medius Uctut^ while the remaining couch on the 
left was termed knus lectus. The post of honor on each was the*central place, 
those who occupied the middle of each of the three couches bei&g styled respec 
timely, primuB sumnii lecHj primus medii lecti, and primus imi Ucti, The moat 
honorable of these three places, and consequently of the whole eoteztainment, 
usually was the primus medii lecii. The least honorable was at the end of the 
left couch fiirthest from that called miedius. As the guests all reclined on the 
same the left arm, the bodies of those on the opposite eouches were extended in 
^posite directions; on the right towards, on the left from, the middle ooudk— 
The rounded table, or semicircular, was used under the emperors, accommodat- 
ing usually seven persons, and called Sigma^ ftom the form G, and also Slibadi. 
tim. Tlie iables {meiua) were often highly ornamented The mnrnopodisam was 
circular, with one foot, chiefly used by the sick; the tripes of the poorer people 
had three feet The frames (spondcs) and their supports {fulcra) were of wood, 
ivory, or semetimes metal,- on these was a sort of cushion which had in it stuff- 
ing {(amentum) of wool, feathers or the like; and this was sometimes bovered 
with a doth {stragula) often of rich embroidery and purple dye. Befi>re eating, 
the guests always washed their hands and lised towels {muaUUiu) for drying 
them. They were usually furnished each with a napkin {mappa) for wiping the 
hands while at the table. For bringing on and using the food {ciimm) there were 
various articles of furniture, as dishes {iunees^ paUina) and the like; bat nothing 
like our fork^ it is supposed ; although the excavations at Pompeii have shown 
that the Romans were acquainted wiUi many things, which have been considered 
«a modem inventiona. 

3. 'The sarpriae which is excited by a survey of the varioas implements of dnsaeatae 
economy and luxury, employed by the andenta, as disinterred from the tomb of Pompeii, 
wliere theyfilept since the beginning of the Christian era, and as compared with those 
now in use, must be natural, else it would not be so universal. This surprise is not solely 
occasioned by the almost miraculous preservation of these objects during ao many centuries. 
We are astonished (though I know not why) that the baliers of Pompeii had ovens for their 
bread, and could stamp their names on the loaves— tint the cooks had pots, stewpans, cal* 
lenders, moulds for Christmas-pies and twelfth cakes— that the aldermen and goumaads 
stowed their wines at the greatest distance from the kitchen and hot-bath— that the cafes 
bad stoves for supplying mulled wine Uy their guests— that the apothecary's siiop abounded 
in all kinds of ' Doctor^s stufi;* a box of pills remaining to this day giH, for the squeamish 
palate of some Pompeian fine lady— that the surgeon's room displayed a terrific * armmmem- 
tum eUrurgicum* of torturing instruments ; among others, * Weiss's Dilator,' the boast of 
modem invention in the Strand— that the female toilets disclosed rouge, carmine, anjd 
other coameUM, with the hare's Iboc to lay them gracefully on the pallid cheek-4hat the 
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masters mnd mistresses bad little bells to snmmoii the tlMet (for serrents there were none) 
and that the asses, mules, and oxen had the same noisy iastniaients, to warn carts -and 
wheelbarrowe from entertng the streets, where two ▼ehicles eoald aot i»bs8 at the saaie 
time— that play-biils, quack advertisements, notices, of sights, shows, fto. were pasted u^ 
•t the comers of the streets, in monstroos bad Latin— thst opera-tickets were carved in 
tYory, though at a lower price than 8s. ed.—that dice were ingeniously loaded to cheat the 
Unwary Calabrian, who came within the yortei of the Pompeian gaming-uhle— that 
horses had bits in their mouths, ttirrupt at thpir sides, cruppers on their rumps, though the 
two latter are omitted in statues, for the benefit of antiquarian disquisitions— that win- 
dows were glazed when light was preferred to air, which was rarely the case— that the 
Pompeians, like the Irish, had their wakes, their bowlings, and their whiskey drinkings 
at fiinerals— that the public-houses had chequers painted on their walls, as at present— that 
the chemist's shop had for Its sign a serpent devouring a pine-apple, symbolical of pru- 
dence defeating death— that the Pompeian ladies employed male accoucheurs, who bad all 
the implements of their art nearly similar to those of the modem men-midwives— that the 
bouses Irere numbered, and the names of the occupants painted on the walls— that, in the 
public tribunals, the magistrates protested to Heaven that they would decide coiwctsntioas- 
/y, while the witnesses swore most solemnly that they would speak nothing but truthr^ 
that the men occupied all the good seats in the theatre, leaving the gallery for the women, 
where officers were appointed to preserve order— that, in short, men and women had their 
passions and their propensities— their cares and their enjoyments, long before Vesuvius 
burst into flamel' {Jcknaon, beft»re cited). 

. 5 330. At the suppers of the rich, there were commonly three 
courses. The first was termed gustus or gustatio, designed to sharpen 
rather than to satisfy appetite; it consisted of eggs, salad, radishes and 
the like. With this they drank usually, not wine, but mead, or a mix* 
ture of honey. The second course formed the essential part of the 
meal, and the principal dish was called caput comas. The dishes 
were brought on by slaves in baskets or vases fitted for the purpose 
(repoaitoria). The third course \7as the dessert {beUaria)^ and consist- 
ed of choice fruits, pastry and confectionary. A great number of ser- 
vants w^re employed about the evening meal in one way and another; 
some of them have already been named (§ 322), e. g. the atructor^ who 
arranged the tables, the carptor, who divided the food, &c. In the 
times of Roman luxury there was much demand for skilful cooks 
{coqui archimagiri), . 

5 331. In social banquets, held at evening, it was customary to 
choose a master of the feast, rex or magiater conviviior arbiter biben' 
di ; he seems to have been chosen by a throw of dice {Hor. Od. ii. 7, 
25). To his direction every thing connected with the banquet was 
submitted, particularly all that related to drinking, and the social inter- 
course for the time. After the completion of the meal, the drinking 
was continued 4ate in the night. It was customary to drink healths, 
the memory of the gods and heroes being usually honored in the first 
place. — Not only «fter the meal, but also during it, between the differ- 
erent courses and dishes, social games or plays were prasticed, es- 
pecially playing with dice. 

].* There were two kinds of dice, tali and te8$erie»^ The former were oblonsf, 
with two sides or ends rounded, having therefore four sides, on which they might 
fiill, and which were nmnbered successively one (ttinto), six (tfento), three (temto), 
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and fear (^Mtemto.) Focir tali were used in playing ; the moet fortanate throw, 
called Jmetu9 Venereua or Feiuit, waa when a different namber waa appermoet 
on each of the foor, and the worat throw, called Caau, waa when the aamenum. 
ber waa uppermost oil alL The te9$era had six aides, numbered like modem 
dice. Three only were used in playing; and the best throw was three sixes, and 
the poorest three aces or ones. The vessel from which the dice were thrown, was 
called fritiUmB^ir turrieula, a box in the form of a tower; the board or table on 
which they were received, was termed foru9, alveut, tabula^ lusoria. — ^Another 
game not so often played was called Duodena tcripta^ and was a kind of trick- 
track or backgammon. It was played with fifteen counters or stones {cdLcuH) of 
different colors, upon a table marked with twelve lines. — In the general corrup- 
tion of Roman manners the love of playing at games was carried to tlie high^ 
extreme* 

2. As wine was the beverage chiefly used by the Romans, especially at their 
social evening banquets and games, we will introduce here some remarks on the 
subject Scarcdy anything else seems to have been so important to the rich Ro- 
man in all his arrangements for domestic comfort as to be well furnished with 
choice and approved wines«— 1. Hence there was great attention to the cteltieo- 
fioR of the vine ; even to the neglect of other branches of agriculture. The soil 
df Campania was considered as perhaps the moet desirable in Italy for vineyards. 
Many varieties of grape were cultivated: about Jifty sorts are mentioned by Co- 
lumella and Pliny; no expense was spared to obtain the best kinds for the vine- 
yards. It was common to rear the vines by attaching them to certain trees {ar- 
ouBta), particularly the elm and poplar ; and the vines and trees were said thus 
to be married ; the vines were allowed usually to reach the height of 30 or 40 
feet, sometimes a still greater, in the rich soils ; in soib less favorable, the usu- 
al height was only from 8 to 12 feet— 2. The vintage or gathering of the grapes 
was about the last of September, or in October. They were picked in osier bas- 
kets {Jlecina corbes) and carried directly to the room fer pressing (toreularium), 
where they were first trodden {ealcahantur\ and then subjected to the press ; 
sometimes in order to obtain a richer wine, the grape was exposed to the son a 
few days after gathering. The common wine-press (torcular) seems to have 
been simply an upright frame, in which was fixed a beam {prelum) loaded with 
weights, and having ropes attached so as to work it more easily. The juice 
immtum) passed through a sort of strainer (eolum) into a vat {lacua\ in which it 
remained in order to undergo fermentation about 9 days, or was put into large 
vessels {dolia) for the same purpose. The juice, which ran from the grapes wiui- 
out pressing (muetum lixivium), was usually preserved separately, and often with 
much pains to avoid its fermentation; one mode of doing which was to secure 
it in a close vessel and sink it in a pond for the space of a month or more. Some- 
times the juice obtained by pressing was boiled down instead of being allowed to 
ferment, in a place fitted up fer this process and called defirutarium; the must 
thus inspissated and reduced to one half its original quantity, was termed defru^ 
turn; the carenum was such as had been reduced only to two thirds; eapa was the 
name when reduced to one third.— '3. Various means were employed fer clarify- 
ing the fermented must; eggs particularly were used for the purpose. Various 
methods were devised also for modifying or preserving the flavor both of the fer- 
mented and the inspissated juice ; aromatic herbs and drugs of different kinds 
were introduced to effect the object. — In order to hasten the maturity of wines, to 
ripen and mellow them, they were often subjected to the action of artificial 
heat and smoke by placing the vessels containing them in the flues of the fur- 
naces, or some room prepared for the purpose {fumarium\ where the smoke fer a 
time passed around them. These forced wmes are sai^ to have been in great 
request at Rome. It is probable that the process tended to give the wines a thick- 
er consistency; it is stated that they sometimes became consolidated to such a de- 
gree, that it was necessary to dissolve them in hot waters— 4. The vessel most 
commonly used by the Romans, for keeping (heir wine, was the amvhora, call- 
ed also quadrantal ; tlie terms tes^a, eadve, and dicta are applied to tne same or 
a similar vessel. It was made of a sort of clay baked, and held abont 6 gallons; 
^nerally of an elegant form, having a narrow neck with two handles, and taper- 
^lg towards the bottom, so that they might easily be fixed in the ground or sand 
of the wine cellar, and kept in an upright position. The amphora waa coiiimoiu 
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ly lined with some preparation of pitch or wax and aromatic anbatances, and 
was covered also with a coating made of pitch and the ashes of the vine. When 
the wine had been in the vessel a suitable time, the cover or stopper was confined 
and made perfectly close by a coating of the same kind, or of plaster. Skins 
(tttre«), which were originally the only kind of vessel nsed for the purpose, seem 
also to have remained until later times.- For the richer sorts of wine, gla9$ ves* 
Bels appear also to have been emptied ; but probably of a much smaller size 
thf n the earthen amphora (JUartiai, £p. ii. 40); For carrying wine from place to 
place, very large vessels made of leather or bide^ supported and guarded by a 
£rame and hoops, seem to hav^ been used. A painting found in a wine-shop at 
Pompeii exhibits a vessel of this kind occupying the whole of a waggon or car 
with four wheels and drawn by two horses {Pompeii^ p. 132).— 5. The better 
kinds of wine were usually valued more highly in proportion to their age. None 
of the more generous wines were reckoned fit for drinking before the fifth year, and 
the majority of them were kept for a much longer period. The most pleasant and 
g'ratefm for .drinkinpr, however, was that of a middle age; although the older 
might command a higher price. The opulent Roman, as has been mentioned, at- 
tached vast importance to his wine establishment. Hence to the house and viUa 
of every such person was attached the toine eeUar {cella otnarta). This was 
commonly in part, if not wholly, under ground, and was frequently very spa- 
cious. Here the wine was kept, usually, in amphora^ which were ranged along 
the walls, sunk to a greater 'or less depth in the sand; each one having a mark 
{nota) indicating the name of the Consul in office when the Wipe was made; 
hence the phrase interior nota^ signifying the oldest and choicest; because such, 
being placed first in the cellar, would naturally be at the remote ^nd of the cellar, 
or because, on accpunt of these qualities, it was lodged in an inner cell or\ apart- 
ment. The cellar of Diomede^s villa (§ 326. 3) is very la^ge^ extending round and 
under the whole garden, and lighted and ventilated by poat-bolea from above ; 
* some of the amphone still stand as tney were pacfa^d and labelled 17 centuries 
ago.* Among the amphorae found, some not many years since, at Leptis (Cf; 
Beeeky^s Travels), Was one with the following inscription in vermillion i* cassio 
c. MABio coe. (forming three lines on the vessel). — 6. Of the Italian wines, the 
most celebrated was the Falemian or Mai$ic {Vinum Falernum, Ma$8icum\ 
'which seem to have been the product of the same region, in the vicinity of Sinu- 
essa. Others in much repute were the vinum Cacuoum, Selinum, Surrentinumj 
Calenum ; of a third rank were the Albanum apd Sahinum ;* the Lilian wines 
were rated generally after these. Of foreign wines, the Romans seem to have 
placed the Zfsiiian, Chian and Thatian among the first; cf. § 161. Different 
kinds of wine were used at the same banquet ; and sometimes the guests were 
treated with different sorts accordiitg to their rank. — 7. From the ract that the 
wines were so often inspissated, it was common to dilute them for actual use, 
among the Romans as well as among the Greeks; for this purpose warm or hot 
water seems to have been frequently used. The mixture Was made in a large 
vase called Crater, From this it was poured into cups {poeula)^ of which there 
were almost countless varieties, as ealice$f phialee^ scyphi^ eymbia^ batiola^ Slc; 
made sometimes of wood, as fagina pocula, or of earth Jictilia; glass, vitrea^ 
amber, succina; also of brass, silver or gold, with various ornaments {toreumata^ 
vasa sculpta); of gems or precious stones, and the substance called murrha (P. I. 
§ 195). The specimens of these articles still remaining? show great skill in work- 
manship. — See Henderson^ b History of Ancient and Modem Wines, cited § 161. 

$ do^. The fashion of dress among the Romans underwent changes 
in different periods, but less in respect to form than the quality and 
^xpensiveness of the materials^ and the ornaments. The most general 
and peculiar garment of the Romans was the toga, a national charao- , 
teristic, whence the Romans were termed Gens togata^ and Togaii^ 
while the Greeks were, termed Palliati. It was a loose robe or sort of 
cloak, extending from the neck to the feet, close below up to the breast, 
but open above the breast, and without sleeves. It was therefore not 
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pnt on, properly speaking, but thrown over the body. It was com- 
monly of wool, and white in color; black, toga pitUa, being used only 
on funeral occasions. The toga worn in the house was less loose and 
ample {ioga restricta); that used in going out, commonly larger and 
flowing with many folds (Jusa). Some of the priests and magistrates 
wore it bordered with purple (toga prat exta); this was also worn by 
freebom youth, who, at the age of seventeen, exchanged it for the toga 
virilis or pura^ which was assumed in a very formal manner before 
the Prstor, in the Forum. 

A statae of one Marcus Tulliu?, by some supposed to be a descendant of the 
great Cieero, was found at Pompeii; * he is represented clothed in a toga prcstex- 
to, the robe of office of the Roman magistrates ; and, which adds value and sin- 
gularity to the statue, this robe is entirely painted with a deep purple violet color. 
This seems to give reason for believing, that the prsetexta, instead of being a 
garment with only a purple bem, as it is usually explained, was entirely dyed with 
this precious color; at least in the later times of the republic. The price of this 
purple was enormous; the violet, though the less costly sort, is said by Pliny to 
have been worth 100 denarii (about £3 4s. 7d.) the pound; the red is valued by 
the same authority at 1 000 denarii. It was obtained from the murex, a shell fish 
found in various parts of the Mediterranean.* Pompeii, p. 205. 

§ 333. The garment which the Romans wore under the robe, 
was the tunic (tunica). It was worn close to the body, without sleeves 
and extending almost to the knees. It was entirely open, and fastened 
by means of a girdle above the Hips. It was commonly, like the toga, 
white. Senators and their sons wore a tunic bordered in front on the 
right side with a stripe of purple, called clavu^; knights {equites) had 
two such stripes, but narrower; whence the tunic of the senators was 
called laticlaviaj that, of the kpights angustidavia. In later times 
the tunic was worn with sleeves. With slaves and the poorer class 
of citizens generally, this was the only clothing, except the linen 
.under garment or shirt (induaium, aubuctda) which had Small sleeves. 
The higher classes never appeared abroad without the addition of the 
toga. In winter the latter often wore another garment tinder it, call- 
ed tunica interior or interula, 

. % 334.* The women used the tuniCi with girdles as well as the 
men>; only that of the women reached down to the feet. They wore 
also an over-garment extending to the feet, called %tola^ having a broad 
border or fringe (limbus) called instita* Some consider the palla to 
be a robe worn oVer the stola, others think them both the same gar- 
ment. The women sometimes wore a fine robe of a circular form 
called cyclod. The mourning robe of women was called ridnium 
or rica, covering the head and shoulders. The amicntum was a 
short mantle, or veil, worn by the women. 

♦A female statue, of the size of life, was found within the cellar of the temple 
of Fortune at Pompeii, clothed in a tunic falling to her fe6t and above it a toga. 
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.The border of the former is gilt; the latter is edged with a red purple bandeau, 
an inch and a quartef wide; the right arm is pressed upon the bosom with the 
hand elevated to the chin, while the leit hand holds up the toga.* ^ 

§ 335. There were other kinds of outer garments more or less 

in use. The Isena was a thick woollen over-coat, used in journeying; 

this name was also given to the purple robe of the Flaminea (§214), 

which was fastened about the neck with a buckle or clasp. The pa* 

luda'fnentum or chlamy99 was a long Grecian cloak of scarlet color 

bordered with purple, used specially by generals and high military 

officers. The sagum was a soldier's cloak of red color, covering 

only the back and shoulders, fastened by a clasp. The lacerna was 

a kind of rain cloak, very broad and usually with a hood or covering 

for the head {cucidlusy capitium). The pcenula was a robe similar 

to the toga, and more frequently used under the emperors. 

The materials of which the Roman garments, were made, were chiefly linen 
and woollen. Silk was unknown to them until the close of the republic. . The 
Komans seem to have reiyiained ignorant, how silk was produced, for a long 
time after the article was introduced among them by importation from the coun- 
try of the <Sere«. Nor did they at first use it -without intermixing linen or wool- 
len in texture with it; lor which purpose, even the silk stuffs, which were brought 
£:om the east in a woven state, were unravelled; cloth of this mixed texture is 
said to have been first fabricated in the island of Co<. The Coan vesthients . 
(^vestes Coa) appear to have been of a very loosls texture, almost like muslin or 
gauze; hence called ventuB textUis, woven wind. The Seric vestments ( Vesiet 
SericdB) are supposed to mean such as consisted of pure silk. The term bomby. 
cina was sometimes applied to both, although it seems to have been considered as 
more appropriate for the Coan article; as that was at length known to come from 
a worm {0of4Sv^t borfibyx), while the Seric was still imagined to be gathered from 
the leaves of trees (Virgil Greorg. ii. 121). Silk was considered as proper chief. 
ly for the garments of females. The emperor Heliogabalus is severely condemn- 
ed as being the first who wore a robe of pure silk. — Cf. Article Seres in An- 
thon's Lempriere.-— On the Roman costume, see Maillot andMartin^ cited^§ 197. 

§ 336. The Romans usually went with the head uncovered, or 
<^rew over it a part of the toga; except at sacred rites and festivals, on 
journeys and in war. At the festival of the Saturnalia, particularly, 
they wore a sort of bonnet or woollen cap {pileus), which, however, 
was allowed, only to the free by birth or manumission, but forbidden 
to slaves. The petasua was a sort of broad brimmed hat, used in 
journeying. 

There were various coverings for the feet. The cdlcei were some- 
what like ouf shoes, and covered the whole foot, and often with their 
lacings (cortigia, ligula) covered the ancles and the lower part of 
the leg. Shoes of strong untanned leather were termed per ones. The 
caligse were a kind of half-boot, worn by soldiers. The soleas and 
crepidm were sandals, covering only the bottom of the feet, and were 
fastened by leather thongs and bands {vinculo) pa/Bsing above. 

The shoe of senators came up to the middle of the leg, and had on the top 
of the foot a golden or silver crescent, or letter C (hence lunata peUis, patrieia 
iuna). The shoes of the men were usually black ; those of women commonly 
white, sometimes of a red, yellow, or other color. The muUei were of a red- 

w 
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dish dye ; worn first by tbe kings, afterwards by those, who had home any 
curule office. Sometimes the Romans used socks made of wool or goat's hair^ 
ucUmes. The thighs and legs were sometimes bomid aroand with a sort of 
scar& (^faseiaX vrnich were <dl in the Roman dress that corresponded to modern 
pantaloons or breeches {femoralia) and stockings (tibialia). — ^The shoes of come- 
dians were termed socei; those of tragedians cothurni (cf. § 89, 169.) 

$ 337. The hair, both of the bead and beard, was allowed by the 
more ancient Romans to grow freely, and was but seldom cut In 
the fifth century afler the building of the city, it first became a com-' 
mon custom to cut the hair more frequently, and also to frizde and 
anoint it. Young persons were accustomed to draw the hair back- 
wards and bind it together in a knot, for a sort of ornament. 

l.« When the toga virUis was assupied, the hair of the youth was shorn and 
a part of it cast into the fire in honor of Apollo, and a part of it into the water 
in honor of Neptune. It was also eustomary, on the first shaving of the beard, 
to consecrate it to some deity. Under the emperors false hair began to be used, 
in a contrivance like a peruke or periwig (cafMtmentutn, galericvlufn). 

3. Among the ornaments of the youth was the bulta^ a sort of ball, which 
hung from the neck on the breast The boys, who were sons of citizens of the 
higher ranks, wore one of gold (huUa aurea) ; it was usually a hollow sphere ; 
but other forms, and particularly the image of a heart, were introduced. The 
sons of freed men and poorer citizens used only a leathern ball (huUa seortea). 
This ornament was laid aside when the toga virilU was assumed (§ 332), on 
which occasion the bulla was consecrated to the larei or other divinities. 

§ 338. Still greater care was bestowed by the women upon the 
dress of their hair, which they frizzled, plaited in locks and curls, and 
adorned with golden chains, with pearls, rings, and ribands. The 
most modest fashion, was the use of a broad riband or fillet (viita)^ 
by which they gathered and bound the hair in a bunch or knot. Be- 
sides the ointments, by which they made their hair more glossy, it 
became fashionable in later times to color it, and even to scatter gold 
dust upon it. 

The Roman women oflen used paint (^fu€U9) to improve the color of the face 
as well as the hair ; both white (cerussa or ereta) and red (minium). Various 
cosmetics and washes {medicamina^ amegmata) were likewise used for a similar 
purpose. Efieminate men did the same. — Among the personal ornaments of the 
Roman ladies were ear-rings, necklaces, and finger-rings. Tbe ear-rin^s (in^ 
aures) were of gold, pearls and gems, sometimes of immense value, Necklacee 
(monilia) were often of gold set with gems. The men also used an ornament for 
the neck, which was a sort of twisted chain (torquea)^ or a circular plate {circu- 
Zits auri). Finger-ringH {annuli were of various forms and devices, commonly 
set with engraved gems (cf P. I. §§ 205, 206), and used not merely for ornament, 
but for scaling papers, caskets, and even large packages or vessels ; hence per- 
haps they obtained the name of symhola. The ring was a very Common orna- 
ment among the men; originally only senators and equites (^ 255) were allowed 
'to wear gold rings; plebeians could wear only iron rings except by special al- 
lowance; those, who triumphed, also wore an iron ring {ftrreus 'sine gemma). 
Specimens of most of these ornaments have been found at Pompeii. A gold ring, 
with an engraved gem set in it, was found near a temple, in a box along with 41 
silver coins and above 1,000 of brass. In several of the houses were found skele* 
tons with rings, bracelets (armtZZd;), necklaces and other ornaments. Of these 
specimens we only mention further an ear-ring of gold, which-had two pearl 
pendants, and a breast pin, to which was attached a Bacchanalian figure, with a 
patera in one hand and a glass in tl^e other, having bat's wings joined to hia 
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ahosMers and two belts of grrapes passing across his body. (Bwf^^s Adam). — See 
Ji, A, BdUiger*8 Sabina, oder Morgenscenen im Patzzimmer einer reichen Ro- 
merinn. Leipz. 1806. 2. Th. 8. 

§ 3a9. It remains yet to mention somie of the more remarkable 
features in the funeral customs of the Romans. The dying received 
from their relatives and friends present the last tokens of love by em- 
braces and kisses. As soon as they were dead, the nearest relatives 
closed their eyes and mouth, and drew the rings from their fingers. 
The corpse was then washed In hot water, and anointed by the slaves 
{pollinctores) of the person taking charge of funerals (libitinarius). 
It was then covered with clothing suitable to the rank of the deceased, 
which, like that of the mourners sometimes (§ 340^3) was white. Such 
as had been distinguished by a victory were adorned with a crown of 
palm leaf. The corpse was then brpught into the vestibidum of the 
house, placed on a bier, and there left for some days. This exposure 
was termed coUocatio, and the couch or bier, lectusfercdis, Puring 
the time of this exposure, there were frequent and loud outcries (conclor 
matio) accompanied by the strongest expressions of grief and sorrow. 
A branch of cypress or pine was usually fixed before the door of the 
house. — Children and youth of both sexes were interred by night, with 
lighted torches, without attendants; but adults on the other hand by 
day and with more or less ceremony according to their rank. 

§ 340. Among the Romans, both interring and burning were 
practised from the earliest times. The ceremonies connected with the 
funeral {elatio^ exequias) were the following, chiefly. The funeral 
of a distinguished person was previously announced in a city by a 
herald, and therefore called farms indictivunif and, if the expenses 
were defrayed by the city, funus publicum. In the procession, the 
musicians and women hired as mourners (prsejicas) proceeded first, 
uttering lamentations and singing the funeral songs (ns^nia); then 
came those, who bore the images of the ancestors, next the relatives, 
all in black, with other indications of grief; then followed players, 
mimics, and dancers {ludii histriones), one of them {archimimus) 
imitating the words and actions of the deceased, and others quoting 
pertinent passages frqm dramatic writings; after them followed the 
corpse, borne by the freed men of the deceased, often, in case of high 
rank, by senators and the most distinguished citizens, in a couch 
{lecticd)^ upon their shoulders; and lastly a train, frequently very 
numerous of both sexes. 

l.« In the case of the poorer and lower classes, the corpse was borne on a 
smaU bier {sandapila)^ by ordinary coffin-bearers (vespUloneSf sandapUarii), — 
The procession, when formally conducted, passed through the forunty where, if 
the deceased had been a person of distinction, the body was laid before the place 
of harangue {r08tra\ and an eulogy Qaudatio) was delivered by some relative 
or friend, or a magistrate, sometimes by appointment of the senate. 
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2. The images of ancestors, which were used at the funeral, were the busts, . 
which the higher class of Romans kept in their halls (P. I. § 164). In Anthon'a 
Horace, in a note on Sat. vi. 17, is the following remark; *One particular rela- 
tive to the mode, in which these images were exhibited, deserves attention. 
They were not carried before the dsceased at funerals, as Dr. Admtn (Rom. Ant.) 
states, but actors lycre employed to personate thcsindividual ancestors, and these 
busts or images formed a part of the disguise.* On this topic consult Polybius 
VI. 51, 52. . 

Women were sometimes honored with the funeral eulogy as well as men. For 
eiEample, JuniUy the sister of Brutus and widow of Cassius, received the honor 
of a public funeral and a panegyric spoken firom the rMlmm. The images of 
not less than twenty illustrious families were seen in ^the procession; vigitUi 
elarissimarum familiarum imagines antelata sunt, {Tac. Ann. iil. 76.) 

3. ^ As to the mourning habits, it has Veen already observed that the senatorst 
sometimes on the occasions went stttired like knights, the magistrates like sena- 
itors, &.C., and that the common wear for mourners was black. But we may 
further remark, that though this was the ordinary colour to express their grief» 
used alike by both sexes; yet ^f^er th^ establishment of the empire when abun- 
dance of party colors came in fashion, the old primitive white grew so much into 
contempt, that at last it became proper to the women for their mourning ck>thes. 
— ^The matter of fact is evident from the authority of Plutarch; who states this 
as the subject of one of his problems [cf. P. II. §248. 1], and gives several reasons 
ibr the practice.* Kemnett, 

§ 34 1 . The place of burning, as also of interring,' was without the 
city. In case of the former, the procession finds the funeral pile (ro- 
gU8j pyrd) already prepared, its height being in proportion to the 
rank and wealth of the deceased. Upon this they lay the corpse, 
having sprinkled it over with spices or anointed it with oil; it is then 
kindled with a torch by the nearest relatives, who do it with averted 
face {aversi). Weapons, garments, and other articles possessed by 
the deceased, were thrown upon the pile; also various things, which 
were presented as ofTerings to the dead {munera^ dona). When 
the whole was consumed, the embers were quenched with wine, then 
followed the collecting of the bones (pasilegiumy, these were placed 
in an urn (feralis umd) of clay, stone, or metals, along with some 
of the ashes, also spices and perfumes and sometimes a small phial 
of tears; and the urn was solemnly deposited in the earth {ttmiulus^ 
or tomb (sepulchrumy conditiorum^ cinerarium). 

l.^ Corpses which were not to be burned, but merely interred^ which wa» 
altogether the most common practice among the Romans, were placed in a 
marble coffin called area or sarcophagus, — ^The erection of monuments to the 
dead (monumenta) was a very common, almost universal practice., They were 
not always raised over the spot of burial. 

2. There were publie and private places of burial. The public were com- 
monly in the Campus Martius<or Campus Esquilinus, for great men, on whom 
the honor of such a burial place was conferred by vot^ of the senate. Those 
for the poor were without the Esquiline gate, and called puticula. The private 
burial places were usually in gardens or fields near the high-ways. 

A fkmily tomb was excavated at Pompeii, which may be considered a fair repreBentation 
of such structures among the Romans generally. * It consists of a square bailding, contain- 
ing a small chamber, by the side of which is a door giving admission to a small court sur- 
roanded by a high wall. The entrance to the chamber is at the back. Prom the level of 
the outer wall there rise two steps, supporting a marble cippus richly ornamented. Its 
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front is occupied by a basrelief and inscription,— A sort of solid bench for the reception of 
arms runs round the funeral chamber, and several niches for the same purpose, are hollowed 
in the wall, called columbaria from their resemblance to the holea of a pigeon house. Some 
lamps were found here, and many vnu, three of glass, the rest of common earth. The glass 
urns were of large size, one of them 15 inches in height by 10 in diameter, and were pro- 
tected by leaden cases. They contained burnt bones, and a liquid which has been analyzed 
and found to consist of mingled water, wine and oil.' This liquid, there can be little doubt 
was the libation poured upon the ashes. 

3. Common tombs are said to have been usually built under ground, called 
hypogisa. Such are those discovered at Volterra (Cf. P. I. § 173.) — Over the 
grave of one buried in the ground, it was customary to raise at least a mound 
of earth {tumulus). When a monumental structure was erected, it usually re- 
ceived an inscription (tituluSt epitaphium) with the name of the deceased, and 
something of his life and character. Columns or pillars, particularly small 
cippi, for sepulchral inscriptions, appear to Jiave been common among the Ro- 
mans, OS \<^ell as ' the Greeks (cf. ^ 187). Sometimes an inscription was put 
on the coffin, when the body was buried in the earth. — Monuments not on the 
spot of burial {tumuli inanei or cenotaphia) were erected among the Romans 
for the same reasons as among the Greeks. — Roman sepulchres have been found 
in England, containing urns with ashes, and sarcophagia with skeletons. {StuarVa 
Diet of Architecture.) 

§ 342. A period of mourning was also observed in memor}' of 
the deceased; its duration in each particular case was fixed by law; 
in the case of widows it continued for ten months. In the time of 
the emperors, a general mourning . (luctua pubHcua) was appointed 
at their decease or that of their sons; a thing previously not practised; 
except on occasions of great public calamity. — Immediately after the 
funeral obsequies, it was also customary to slay the victims (called 
inferise) offered in sacrifice to the departed, and to connect therewith 
a solemn funeral repast. 

l.« When the deceased was of distinguished character, this repast or enter- 
tainment was publicly given, and meat was sometimes distributed among the 
people {viscerako). These funeral sacrifices were annually repeated at the graves 
or spot of interment. On such occasions, public games (].udi funebres) were 
appointed, especially gladiatoral sports. 

2. Gladiatorial shows probably had their origin, as has been observed (§ 235), 
in funeral celebrations. And, although they were eaiiibited on many other 
occasions, * yet the primitive custom of presenting them at the funerals of great 
men, all along prevailed in the city and Roman provinces; nor was it ccmfined 
only to persons of quality, but almost every rich man was honored with this so- 
lemnity ailer his death; and this they very commonly provided for in their wills, 
defining the number of gladiators, as their due by long custom. Suetonius to 
this purpose tells us of a faneral, in which the common people extorted money 
by force from the deceased person's heirs, to be expended on this account* {Ken^ 
ntiL)—J. Kirchmann, De ^uneribus Rom. Libri iv. 1672. 12. 

3. A very vivid picture of the funeral sacrifices and games annually repeated 
at the graves of the deceased is given by Virgil in the fiflh book of the ^neid, 
where he describes the honors rendered by iBneas to the manes of his &thcr An. 
chises. He mentions particularly a contest in rowing galleys, a foot-race, a 
boxing-match, a trial of skill in shooting arrows, and a mock equestrian battle 

« {pugfUB simulacra), Cf. ^ 187. , \ 

§ 343. The greatest* funeral solemnity among the Romans was 
the deification {consecratio) of the emperors, something like the apo- 
theosis of Grecian heroes. It took place in the Campus Martins, 
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where Hie image of the person to be deified was placed upon a loftj 
funeral pile. From this pile, whenever it was set on fire, an eagle, 
previously bound alive upon it, flew aloft in thejair; which, according 
to the ideas of the people, bore the soul to Olympus. The deified 
^erson'then received the surname or appellation Divus. This solem- 
nity was accompanied also with religious rites, public games and 
banquets. The custom did not wholly cease under the first Christian 
emperors. 

This ceremony was wholly distinct fiiom the fimeral. Tlie tme body was 
burned and the aflhes buried in the usual manner, and with a sf^endid show, 
before these rites performed with the image of wax. The whole ceremony w 
well described by Iferadian (cf. P. II. § 253), in the fourth book of bis history. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE, 



Tbk completeness of this makdal seemed to the translator to require some 
notice of andent Geog^raphy and Chronology. The following Epitome of Clani- 
eal Geography is chiefly taken from an English treatise under this title, by 
W. C. T\iylor; yet the arrangement and divisions are considerably changed and 
improved ; and the topography of Rome, Athens, and Sparta, a very important 
part, is drawn from ofther sources. — In the Introduction to Claotieal ChronxAo- 
gy^ a prime oliject was to explain the division of time and' the modes of 
reckoning adopted among the Greeks and Romans ; but it was thought highly 
desirable to present here, in a condensed general view, aH, that the ertudent 
wouldvueed, preparatory to a full study of the Classical historians and of ancient 
history. 
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IntToduciion. 

§ 1. ^ Thk earlier Greeks must have been very i^orant of the neighboring 
countries, for the scenes of some of the Wildest fictions of the Odyssey were 
within a few hours sail of Greece. The account of the Argonautic expedition 
furnishes a still stronger proof of this, for these adventurers are described as 
having departed by the Hellespont and Euxine sea, &c., and having returned 
through the straits of Hercules; whence it manifestly appears, that at that 
time the Greeks believed that there was a connection between the Palus Mseotis 
(sea of Azof) and the Ocean. 

h 2. In later times, however, the commercial enterprise of the Athenians 
corrected these errors. Their ships sailed through the seas to the east of 
Europe and brought home such accurate information, that we find the descrip- 
tion of these seas and the neighbouring coasts nearly as perfect in ancient as 
in modern writers. — The expedition of Clearchus into Asia, related in the ilfu^- 
haais of Xenophon (Cf. P. II. 242), and still more that of Alexander^ gave the 
Greeks opportunities of becoming acquainted with the distant regions of the 
east — The west of Europe was visited and described by the Phoenicians, who 
had penetrated even to the British Islands. 

From these different descriptions several geographicid treatises were com- 
piled, all of which were in a great measure superseded by the work of Ptolemy, 
styled Syntaxis, or, as the Arabians called it Almagest (P. II. § 218). This 
embraced all the astronomical and geographical knowledge of the ancients, and 
from it we are enabled to trace wi& some degree of precision the limits of the 
ancient world. (Cf. P. II. § 206 ss.) 

§ 3. The northern parts of Europe and Asia were known by name; an 
imperfect slsetch of India limits their progress eastwards; the dry and parched 
deserts of Africa, prevented their advance southwards; and the Atlantic ocean 
limited the known world to the west. It must not be supposed that all the 
countries within these limits were perfectly known; we find, that even within 
these narrow boundaries, there were several nations, of whom the ancient geo- 
graphers knew nothing but the name. 

Let us attempt to trace a line; which would form a boundary including the whole of the 
earth that was known iit the time of Ptolemy. We will begin at Ferro^ one of the Ituulm 
I\9rtunaUB (Canary Inlands), which because it was the most westerly land known, was 
taken by Ptolemy for his fixed meridian. Our line extending hence northerly would in< 
elude the British Isles, and the Shetland Isles; the latter are probably designated by the 
Thuleotthe ancients, according to d*AnviI!e, although some have supposed it was applied 
to Iceland. From the Shetland Isles the line would pass through Sweden and Norway 
probably; perhaps around the North cape, as it has been thought that this must be the 
Rubeas Protnontorium pf Ptolemy.. The line would, in either case, be continued to the 
White Sea at the mouth of the river Dwlna, which seems to be described by Ptolemy under 
the name Qiramlmcia. Thence it would extend to the Ural Mountains, which were par- 
tially known by the name of iRfperborei; near which the poets located a people of the same 
name (.Firg. Georg. i. S40) said to live in all possible felicity. From these mountains the > 
line would pass along through Scythia to the northern part of the BdurTag Mountains, 
the ancient Imaus. Crossing these, it enters the region of Kaahgar (in Chinese Tartary), 
called by Ptolemy Catia Regio; a region of which, however, he evidently knew little. Our 
line would be continued thence to the place, called by the ancients Sera; which is most 
probably the modern Kan or Kan-tcheou, near the north-west corner of China and the ter- 
mination of the immense wall separating China and Tartary. From Sera or Kan, it must 
be carried over a region, probably wholly unknown to the ancients, to a place called Tkjf- 
nm in the couQtry of the Sinm; this place was on the Gpttaras, a river uniting with the 
Senus, which is supposed to be modern Gamboge. On the coast, which we now approach 
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with ovr lihe, the most easterly point, that is' particalarly mentioned, is thought to be ' 
Point Condor; the southern eitremety of Cambodia; this was called Promontorium Saiyro- 
r%m, and some small Isles adjacent hMuim Satyrorum, because monkies were found here, 
whose appearance resembled the fabled Satyrs. The general ignorance respecting this re- 
gion is obvious from thie fact, that it was imagined, that boyond the Promontori/ iff^Satfro 
the coast turned first to the south and then completely to the west, and thus preceded until 
it Joined Africa. From the point or cape just named, the boundary we are tracing would 
run around the ^Surea Ckersoneonst or peninsula of Malaya or Malacca, take in the coast 
of Sumatra, anciently called JabatUi Insula, and pass to Taprobana or Saiieo^ the modern 
Ceylon. Thence sweeping around the Maldives, called, by Ptolemy Inoulm ante Taproba- 
nam, and crossing the equator it would strike Africa at Cape Delgrado, supposed to corres- 
pond to the Prasum Pronumtorhtm,. being about 10 degrees S- Latitude. The boundary 
would exclude Madagascar as the ancient Jtenuthias designates not Madagascar as has 
been conjectured, but most probably the modern Zanzibar. It may be impossible to trace 
the line accross Africa; of the interior of which the ancients knew more than one would 
suppose, Judging ft-om the ignorance of the moderns on the subject.^ The line would pass 
south of the Mountains of the Moon, Lunm Monies; which are mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
also, in part, of the river Niger, which, as fAnvilU remarks, was known even in the tim« 
of Herodotus. On the Atlantic coast the line would come out a little south of Sierra Leone 
at Cape St. Anns about 10 degrees N. Latitude; this point answering to the ancient JTott 
Ovni*, Southern Horn,' off against which lay the islands called hisuim Hesperidnm, From 
this cape our line passes up the shore of the Atlantic to the Insula Fbrtunata. 

From this it is obvious, that the port^n of the earth known to the ancients was small in 
proportion to the whole. It has been ^aid with probable accuracy, that it was scarcely 
one third of the land, now known, which has been estimated as 43 or 44 millions of square 
miles; and of the 155 millions of square miles of mUsr, covering the rest of the globe, tbey 
knew almost nothing.— For the principal helps in studying Classical Geography, consult 
the references given P. II. § 7. 7 (») ; see also P.' IL §§ 906-308, 371 ss. 

§ 4. The division of the earth into the large portions, Europe, Asia,' and, 
Africa, is of very ancient date; but although the names have been preserved, the 
boundaries in several particulars differed. Egypt was formerly reckoned among 
the Asiatic kingdoms; at present it is esteemed part of Africa: ^rmatia was 
esteemed part of Europe; a great part of it now forms one of the divisions of 
Asia. 

§ 5. The division of the earth into zones has remained unaltered; but the 
ancients believed that the temperate alone were habitable, supposing that the 
extreme heat of the Torrid and extreme cold of the Frigid zones were destruc- 
tive of animal life. 

Another division, introduced by Hipparchus, was that of climates, A climate 
is a space included between two parallels of latitude, so that the longest days of 
the inhabitants at one extremi^ exceeds that of the inhabitants at the other by 
half an hour. Of these eight were known. The parallels pass successively 
through Meroe on the Nile, Sienne, Alexandria in Egypt, Carthage, Alexandria 
in the Troas, the middle of the Euxine sea. Mount Caucasus, and the British 
Islands. 



I. Of Europe. 

§ 6. Europe, though the smallest, is, and has been for many ages, the most 
important division of the earth. It has attained this rank from the superiority 
in artd and sciences, as well as in government and religion, that its inhabitants 
have long possessed over degraded Asia and barbarous Africa. — It derives its 
name from Europa, the daughter of Agenor, a Phcenician king, who being car- 
ried away according to the mythological tales (P. III. § 23), by Jupiter under 
the disguise of a bull, gave her name to this quarter of the globe. 

§ 7. The boundaries of ancient and modem Europe were nearly similar, but 
we learn from Sallust that some geographers reckoned Africa d part of Europe. 
The northern ocean, called by the ancients the Icy, or Satumian, bounds it on 
the north; the north-eastern part of Europe joins Asia, but no boundary line is 
traced by ancient writers; the remainder of Us eastern boundaries are the Palua 
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Mteotis^ Gimmeritin Bosphorus, Euxine sea, Thracian Bosphoras, Propontis, 
Hellespont, and .£gean sea; the Mediterranean sea is the southern and the At- 
lantic ocean the western boundary. 

^ S. The countries of the mainland of Europe may be arranged, for con- 
venience in the present geographical sketch, in three divisions; the northern 
middle^ and southern. The islands may be considered in a separate division. 

The north of Europe can scarcely be said to have been known to the ancients 
until the unwearied ambition of the Romans stimulated them \o seek for new 
conquests in lands previously unnoticed. From these countries, in afler times, 
came the barbarian hordes who overran Europe, and punished severely the ex- 
cesses of Roman ambition. — ^The southern division contains the countries, 
which, in ancient times, were the most distinguished in Europe for their civili- 
zation and refinement. 

The Northern countries, with their ancient and modem names, were the 
following; Scandinavia, Norway and Sweden; Chersonesus Ciqnbrica, Jutland^ 
or Denmark; Sarmatia, Russia; Germania, (rarma ny.^The M iddle coun- 
tries were the following: Gallia, France and Switzerland; Vindolicia, Suabia; 
Rhtetia, country of the Grisons; Noricum, Austria; Pannonia, Hungary, Illy- 
ricum, Croatia and Dalmatia; Miesia, Bosnia, Servia and Bulgaria; Dacia, 
Dransylvania and Walachia, — in the Southern division we indude Hispania, 
Spain and Portugal; Italia, Italy; Thracia, Macedonia and Grsecia, all lately 
comprehended under the Dtrkish Empire. 

(a) The Northern Countries of Europe. 

§ 9. Scandinavia, or Scandia, by the Celts called Lochlin, was falsely sup- 
posed to be a large island. The inhabitants were remarkable for their number 
and ferocity; they subsisted chiefly by piracy and plunder. From this country 
came the Goths, the Heruli, the Vandals, and at a later period, the Normans, 
who subjugated the sOuth of £nrope> 

^10. The Cher«0Desu8 Cimbrica, a lar^ peninsula at the entrance of the 
Baltic, was the native country of the Cimbri and Teutones, who aflef devastating 
Gaol invaded the northern part of Italy, and made the Romans tremble for their 
safety of their capital. They defeated the consuls Manlius and Servilius with 
dreadful slaughter, but were eventually destroyed by Marius. 

§ II. Sarmatia included the greater part of Russia and Poland, and is fre- 
quently confounded with Scythia. I'his immense territory was possessed by 
several indepenident tribes, who led a wandering life like the savages of North 
America. The names of the principal tribes were the Saurbmatss, near the 
mouth of the Tanais, and the Geloni and Agathyrsi, between the Tanais add 
Borysthenes. The latter were called Hamaxofni from their living in waggons. 
Virgil gives them the epithet picti, because they, like the savages of America, 
painted their bodies to give themselves a formidable appearance. From these 
districts came the Huns, the Alans and Rozolanians, who aided the barbarians 
formerly mentioned (§ 8) in overthrowing the Roman empire. 

The peninsula, noW know;) by the name of the Crimea, or Crim Tartary, was 
anciently called the Chersonesus Taurica. Its inhabitants, called Tauri, were 
remarkable for their cruelty to strangers, whom they sacrificed on the altar of 
Diana. From their cruelty the Euxine sea received its name; it was called 
Euxine {favorable to strangers) by antiphrasis, or euphemism. 

The principal towns of the Tauric Chersonese were PanticapiBum, KerchS, 
where Mithridates the Great died; Saphrae, Procop, and Theodosia. Kaffa, at 
the south of this peninsula, was a> large pM)montory, called from its shape Criu 
Metopon, or the Ram's Forehead. 

§ 12. Ancient Germany, Germania, is, in many respects, the most singular 
and interesting of the northern nations. In the remains of its early language, 
and the accounts of its civil government, that have been handed down to us, 
the origin of the English language and constitution may be distinctly traced. 
The inhabitants called themselves' Wer-men, which in their language siguifies 
War-men, and from this boasting designation the Romans named them, with a 
slight change, Ger-men. 
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The boundarie9 of ancient German j were not accurately ascertained, bat the 
name is generally applied to the territories lying between the Rhine and the 
Vistula, the Baltic Sea and the Danube. 

I 13. These countries were, like Sarmatia, possessed by several tribes of 
whom the principal were the Hermiones and Suen, who possessed the middle 
of Germany. 

The tribes on the banks of the Rhine were most known to the Romans. 
The chief of these were the Frisii, through whose country a canal was cut by 
I>ra9U8,Vhich being increased in the course of time formed the present Zuyder 
Zee; the Cherusci, who under the command of Arminiud, destroyed the legions 
of Quintilius Varus; the Sicambri, who were driven across the Rhine by the 
Catti, in the time of Augustus; the Catti, the most warlike of the German 
nations, and most irreconcilable to Rome; the Marcomanni, who were driven 
afterwards into Bohemia by the Allemanni, from which latter people^ Germany 
is, by the French, called Allemagne. 

Near the Elbe were the Angli and Sazones, progenitors of the English, and 
the Ldngobardi, who founded the kingdom of Lombardy, in the north of Italy, 

The nations on the Danube were the Hermundurii, steadfast allies of the 
Romans; the Marcomanni, who retired hither after their expulsion from the 
Rhine; the Narisci ahd Quadi, who waged a dreadful war with the Romans 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

§ 14. The Germans had no regular towns, and indeed a continuity of houses 
was forbidden by their laws. The only places of note were, consequently, forts 
built by the Romans, to repress the incursions of the natives. 
• A great part of Germany was occupied by the Hercynian forest which ex- 
tended, as was said, nine days journey from south to north, and more than sixty 
from west to east. A portion of the Sylva Hercynia is now called the Black 
Fore$t^ which still has its fabled terrors. 

§ 15. The largest river of the northern division of Europe was^the Kka^ now 
Wolga. It was called Atel or Btel by the Byzantine writers (P. II. § 239) and 
others in the middle ages. It ^ad 70 mouths discharging, and with more water 
fbrmeriy than now, into the Mare Caspium. It was in part the eastern boundary 
of Europe, separating Sarmatia from Scythia. — ^The river next in si^ was the 
Borysihenes^ called, in the middle ages DafiapriSj whence its modern name 
Dneiper. Just at its entrance into the Ponlus Euxinus, it was joined by the Hy- 
panisy called in the middle ages Bogus and now the Bog. The long narrow 
beach at the mouth of the Borysthenes was called Dromus AchiUei, — Between 
the Borysthenes and the Rha^ was the TanaxB^ the present Don, which separated 
Sarmatia Europea from Sarmatia Asiatica, and flowed into the PaluB MtBotis or 
modern Sea of Azof; near its mouth was a city of extensive commerce, called 
Tanaia Emporium, The strait connecting the Palus Masotis with the Euxine 
was called Bosphorus Cimmerius, — Another river, discharging into the Pontus 
Euxinus, was the Tyras, the modern Dneister: it flowed between Sarmatia and 
Dacia, and formed in part the southern boundary of what is included in our 
northern division of Europe. — Two rivers, from sources near those of the Tyras 
flowed in a northerly course to the Baltic, the ancient Sinus Codanus; they 
were tho Vistula^ still so called, and the Viader or Oder. The principal streams 
discharging into the Oceanus Germanicus were the Allns^ Elbe, and the RhenuSy 
Rhine, which formed the the western boundary of the division of Europe now 
under notice, dividing Germania and Gallia. 

(6) The Countries of the Middle of Europe, 

§ 16. We will begin with Gallia, which is at the western extremity of the 
division. The Romahs called this extensive country Gallia Transalpina, to 
distinguish ii from the province of Gallia Cisalpina in the north of Italy. The 
Greeks gave it the name of Galatia, and subsequently westerd Galatia, to distin- 
guish it from Galatia in Asia minor, where the Gauls had planted a colony. , 

Ancient Gaul comprehended, in addition to France, the territories of Flan- 
ders, Holland, Switzerland, and part of the south-west of Germany. Its boun- 
daries were the Atlantic ocean, the British sea, the Rhine, the Alps, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Pyrenees. — The country, in the time of Julius Csesar, was 
possessed by three great nations, divided into a number of subordinate tribes; of 
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theie the Celtn were the most nimieroitt and powerfU; &eir territory reached 
fiom the Seqtiana, Seine, to the GanmiM, Gereitfac; the Belffie laj between the 
Sequana and lower Rhine, where they united with the German tribes; ths 
Aquitania poeeeased the country between the Garonuui and the l^yreneea. 

§ t7. AngoftUB Cseaar (fiirided Oaal into Ibor jwovineea; Gallia Narboneariev 
Aqoitann, Oaliia Celtica^ and Be^iflca. • 

Gallia Narbonensis, called also the Roman province, extended along^ the 
sea-K^ast from the Pyrenees to the Alps. It contained several nations, the prin- 
cipal of which were the Allobroees, Salyes, and Volcas. The principal cities 
Were Narbo Martius, the capital, Ifiarbonne; MassifisB, MareeiUee; founded by an 
Ionian colony, from Phocea, in Asia Minor; Forum Julii, Frme; and Amtm 
Sextise, ilt:r.— Narbonensis contained the modem Provinces, Lan^^uedoc, Pro- 
vence, Dauphin^ and Savoy. 

Aquitania extended from the Pyrenees to the Liger, Xotre; the principal . 
nations were the Tarbelli, south of 4he Garumna, and the Bantones, rictones, 
and Lemovices, north pf that river; the chief towns were MediolaBum, SainUe; 
Portns Santonum, JRoehelle; and Uxellodunum. 

Gallia Gel tie a, or Lugdunensis, lay between the Liger and Sequana; the 
pvincipai nations were the Segusiani, JSdoi, Mandabii, Parisii, and Rhedenes; 
the principal cities were Lugdnnum, Ziyeiie, founded by Munatios Plancus ailer 
the death of Julius Cesar; Bibracte, esJled afterwards Augustodunum, Autun; 
Alesia, Aliee, the last city of Gaul, that resisted the arms <^ Ciesar; and Portus 
Brivatel^ Breet, near the ProoMNitorium Crobenm, Cape St. Afo^.-— The eoontry 
dong the coast, from the Liger to the Sequana, was called Armorica, the inhabi- 
tants of which were very fierce and warlilte. 

The remainder of Gaul was included in the province Be 1 g i c a, which con- 
tained a great number of powerfbl states the Helvotii oocnpying that part of 
modern Switserland included between Lacus Lemanus, the lake o? Geneve, and 
Laeus Brirantinns, the Lake of Conetance; the Sequani, possessiog the present 
province of Franche Comte, and the Batavi; who inhabited Holland.— That part 
of Belgic Gaul adjoining th^ Rhine below Helvetia was called Germania, 
from &e number of German tribes who had settled there, and was divided into 
Sujperior or Upper, nearer the sources of the Rhine, and Inferior or Lower, the 
part nearer its mouth. The principal of these were the Treveri, Ubii, Menapii, 
and Nervii. In the country of the Treveri was the extensive forest Arduenna, 
Ardennee^ tncee of which still remain. 

§ 18. The principal moimtains of Gknl were Cebenna, lAe Cevennea, in 
Languedoe; Voffesus, the Vattge, in Loff ain^ and Alpes, the Alpa, — ^The Alps 
were subdivided into Alpes Maritima, joining the Btmscan sea; Cottiw, over 
which Hannibal is supposed to have passed; Grsca, so called from the passage 
of Hercules^ Penninie, so called from the appearance of their tops, (from penna, 
a wing); Rhasticae, joining RhsBtia; Nonce, bordering Noricum; rannonics; and 
Julie, t^e eastern eztremi^, terminating in the Sinus ^lanattcus, Bay of Car^ 
nero, in Liburoitu 

The chief river^ of Gaul were Rhenus, the Rhine; this river^ near its mouth, 
at present diyides itself into three streams, the Waal, the Leek, and the New heel; 
the last was formed by a great ditch cut by th6 army of Drusus the ancient 
month of the Rhine, which passed b;^ Leyden, has been choaked up b^ some 
concussion of nature not mentioned in history; Rhodanus, the Rhone,jomed by 
the Arar, Saone; Garumna, Garonne, which united with the Duranius, Vordogne; 
Liger, the Loire, joined by the Elaver, AUier; and Sequana, the Seine, 

The princfpal islands on the coast of Gad were Uxantos, Uehant; THiarus, 
Okron; Cesarea, Jereey; Sarmia, Guemeey; and Riduna, Aldemey ; on the south 
coast Were the Stechades or Ligustides insule, isles of ^erae, 

§ 19. The government of ancient Gaul, previous to the Roman invasion, was 
aristocratical, and so great was their hatied of royalty that those who were 
even suspected of aiming at sovereign poWer^ were mstantly put to death* The 
priests and- nobles, whom they called druids and knights, possessed the whole 
acrthority of the state; the peasantry were esteemed as slaves; in most of the 
etates an annual magistrate was elected with powers similar to those of the Ro* 
man consul, but it was ordained that both the magistrate and the electinrs should 
be of noble birth. — In person, the Gauls are said to have been generaBy ftir-eom* 
plexioned, with long and ruddy hair, whence tbsir eouiitrj is sometuies called 
X 
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Gftllift Cbmata, or Haky Gaol. In diqioaitioB they are described as imtdbley 
and of nngOTernable fory when provoked; their first onset was very impetaousy 
bat if vigwoosly resisted they did not sustain the %bt with equal steadiness. 

§ 30. The history of the Ganls before the inTanon of the Romans is in- 
. Tohred in obscaii^ we only know that it most have been very pq^Hilous from the 
numeroos hordes who at different times emigrated fronv Gaul in search of new 
settlements. They seized on the north of Italy, which Was from them called 
Cisalpine Gaul, they colonized part of Germany, they invaded Greece, and one 
tribe penetrated even to Asia, where mingling with the Greeks, they seized on a 
province, irom thence called Galatia or Gollo-greecia. — Another body of Ganls, 
under the command of Brennus, seized and burned Rome itself) and though they 
were subsequently routed by Camillus, the Romans ever looked on the Grauls as 
their most formidable opponents, and designated a Gallic war by the word TVcmriti. 
tiis, implying that it was as dangerous aa a civil war. 

' § 31. The alliance between the people of Massiliae (MarwiUeM) and the Ro^ 
mans furnished the ktter people with a pretext for intermeddling in the affairs 
of Gaul, which they eagerly embraced. The first nation whom they attacked 
was the Salyes, who hul refused them a passage into Spain; the Salyes were 
subdued by* Gains Sextius, who planted a colony called after his name, Aquas 
Sextifls; about four years after, the greater part of Gallia Narbonensis was sub- 
dued by Quintus Martins Rex, who founded the ocAaaj Narbo Martius, and 
made it the capital of the Roman province. — After the subjugation of GaUia 
Narbonensis, the Gauls remained unmolested until the time of Cssar, who after 
innumerable difficulties conquered the entire country, and annexed it to the Ro- 
man dominions. 

Though grievously oppressed by the Roman governors, the Gauls under the 
emperors made rapid advances in civilization; they are particularly noticed for 
their success in eloquence and law. A curious circumstance of the mode in which 
these studies were pursued is recorded by many historians; an aunual contest 
in eloquence took place at Lugdunum, and the vanquished were compelled to 
blot out their own com|)ositions, and write new orations in praise of the victors* 
or eke be whipped and plunged into the Arar. 

§ 22. The country called V i n d e 1 i c i a was situated between the sources 
of the Rhine and the Danube. Its 'chief town was Augusta Vindelicorum, 
Augsburg, celebrated fbr the confession of the protcstant faith, presented by Me- 
lanchton to tlie Diet assembled there at the commencement of the Reformation. 
•—Between Vindelicia and the Alps was Rblbtia, containing rather more than 
the pr^nt territory of the Grisons; its chief towns were Curia, Coir«, and Tri. 
dentum, TVeii^, where the last general council Was asflembled.^Vindelicia and 
Rhsetia were originally colonized by the Tuscans, and for a long time bravely 
maintained their independence. They were eventually subdued during the reign 
of Augustus Cffisar, by Drusus, the brother of Tiberius. 

§ 23. NoRicuM lay to the east of Vindelicia, from which it is separated by the 

, River iEnos, Inn, Its si^vage iDhabitanls made frequent incursions upon the 

Roman territories, and were, after a severe struggle, reduced by Tiberius Ciesar. 

The iron of Noricum was very celebrated, and swords made in that country 

were highly valued. 

East of Noricum was Pannonia, also subdued by Tiberius. It was divided in- 
to superior, the chief town of which was Vindebona, Vienna, and inferior, whose 
capital was Sirroium, a town of great importance in the later ages of the empire. 
Noricum is now called Austria, and Pannonia, Hungary, 

§ 24. The boundaries of Illyricvm have not been precisely ascertained; it oc- 
cupied the north-eastern shoriBs of the Adriatic, and waa sub-divided into the 
three provinces of Istria, Liborniat and Dalmatia. It included the modern pro- 
vinces, Croatia, Bosnia, and Sclavonia. — ^The chief towns were 8alona near Spa* 
latro^ where the emperor Dioclesian retired after his resignation of the imperial 
power; Epidaurus or Diodea^ Ragusi Vetchio^ and Ragusa. . 

The lllyrians were infamous for their piracy and the cruelty with ^hich they 
treated their captives; they possessed great skUl in ship-buildmg, and the light 
galleys of the lliburnians contributed not a little to Augustus's victory at Acti- 
um. — ^The Romans declared war ag^ainst the lllyrians, in consequence of the 
murder of Uieur ambassadors, who nad been basely massacred by Teuta, qneea 
of that country. The lllyrians were obligied to beg a peace on the mMt homlli- 
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96ng conditions^ but IiaTing^ ngm attempted to reooTer their fonner power, they 
were finally subdued by the prsstor Anicios, wh<y slew their king Gentins, and 
made the country a Roman province. 

§ 25. M<E8iA lay between the Danube and Mount Hssmus. It was divided into 
Superior, the present province of Servia, and Inferior, now called Bolgaria. Part 
of MoBsia Superior was possessed by the Scordisci, a Thracian Tribe; next to 
which was a district called Dardania; that partof Mossia Inferior near the mouth 
of the Danube was called Pontus, which is frequently oonfi>unded with Pontus, a 
divisionof Asia Minor. 

The principal cities in MqBsia Superior were Singidunum, Belgrade, at the 
confluence of the Save and Danube; Nioopolis built by Trajan to commemorate 
his victory over the Dacians; and Naissus, Atssa, the birth-place of Constantine 
the Great — In McBsia Inferior were Marcianopolis, the capital; Tomi, the place 
of Ovid*s banishment; Odessus south of Tomi, and .fgissus, near which was the 
bridge built by Darius in his expedition against the Scythians. 

§ 26. Dacia lay between tlie Danube and Carpathian mountains. It was pos- 
sessed by two Scythian tribes, the Daci and Gets, who for a long time resisted 
eveiy effort io deprive them of their freedom; they were at len^ subdued by 
Trajan. After having conquered the country, Trajan joined it to McBsia by a 
magnificent bridge over the Danube, traces of which still exist His successor, 
Adrian, influenced either by jealousy of his predecessor's glory, or believing it 
more expedient to contract than to attend the bounds of the empire, broke down 
the bridge, and lefl Dacia to its fate<— Dacia included the modem provinces 
Transylvania, Moldavia, and WaUachia. 

A people has been found among the Wallachians, that now speak a language 
very similar to the Latin, and are therefore supposed to be descended from Roman 
oolonisis. See Walgk^M Journey fi-om O>nstantinople, 

The celebrated Hereynian Foreai, Sylva Hyrcinia, stretched over the north and 
west part of Dacia (f 14). 

(e) The Countriei included in the Southern Dimtion of Europe. 

§ 27. In treating of this division we will also commence with the most west, 
em country, which was Hispania. This name included the modem kingdoips 
c^ Spain and Portugal. IThe country was also called Iberia, Hesperia, and, to dis- 
tinguish it from Italy, sometimes termed Hesperia, from its western situation, 
Hesperia ultima. The Romans at first divided it into Hispania citerior, or Spain 
at the eastern side of the Iberus, and Hispania ulterior, at the western side; but 
by Augustus Cbbsot, the country was divided into three provinces; Tarraconensis, 
Betica, and Lusitania. Like the provinces of Gaul, these were inhabited by se- 
veral distinct tribes. 

^28. Tarraconensis exceeded the other two provinces tcwether, both 
in size and importance; it extended from the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Durius, , 
and received its name from its capital, Tarraco, Tbrragonii, in the di^ict ^the 
Cositani. 

The other principal towns were Saguntum, on the Mediterranean, whose siege 
by Hannibal caused the second Punic war; some remains of this city still exist, 
and are called Murviedro, .a corruption of Muri veteres, old walle; Carthago, 
Novae, Carthagena, built by Asdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, also on the Medi- 
terranean; in the interior, north-east of the capital, Ucrda, Lerida^ the capital of 
the Ilergetes, where Cesar defeated Pompey*8 lieutenants, Afranius and Petreius; 
Numantia, near the sources of the Durius, whose inhabitants made a desperate 
resistance, to the Roman invaders, and, when unable to hold out longer, burned 
themselves and the city sooner than yield to the conquerors; ^ilbilis, the birth- 
^ace of Martial, among the Celtiberi; Cesarea Augusta, Saragosea, capital of the 
£detani; Toleturo, TMedo^ Complutum, Alcahit and Libera, Talavera, in the 
same district; Caligunis, in the territory of the Vascones, whose inhabitants 
suffered dreadfhlly from fkmine in the Sertorian war. Juvenal says that thej[ 
were reduced to such straits, that the inhabitants actually devoured each other. 
In this part of $pain, near the town of Segovia, are the remains of a splendid aque- 
duct,, built by Trajan. Calle, OportOy si the mouth of the Durius, was also called 
Portus Gallorum, from some Gauls who settled there, and hence the name of the 
present kingdom of Portugal 

The north of Tarraconensis was possessed by thie Cantafari, a fierce tribe, who 
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Ibr t loB|^ time resiitad tiw ntmast efforti of the Romania their teiritoiy is tfa« 
modem {irovinoe of Biicay. 

§ 39. The •oathern part of Spain, between the Anas and Mediterranean, 
was ealled B e t i e a, from the mer Betis; its chief towns were Corduba, Cordoca^ 
the birtb>i^ace of the two ^necas, and the poet Lncan; in this town are the re- 
tnains of a splendid mosque, baiU by the Moorish* kingf, AlmancOT; it is more 
thkn 500 feet long, and 400 wide; the roof is richly ornamented, and supported 
by '800 oolumnsof alabaster, jasper, and black msrMe: Hispalis/Sevt/fr; Italica, 
the native city of Trajan, Adrian, and the poet Silius Italicus; Custolo, called 
also Par^assia, because it was founded by a rhocian colony;' all on the Bietis. — 
The south-western extremity of Bietiea was possessed by a Phoenician colony, 
ealled the Bastuli Poem, to dtsttn^ish diem from the Libyan Poeni, or Cartha- 
ginians; their capital was Gades, Cadit, on an island at the mouth of the Baetis; 
near H were the Uttle island Tartessus, now part of the continent, and Juncmis 
promontorium, Cape Trafalgar, 

At the entrance of the straits of Hercules, or Gades, stood Carteta* on mount 
Calpe, now called Gtbraitar, a corruption of Gebel Tarik, i. e. the mDuntain of 
Tarik, the first Moorish mvader of Spain. . Mount Calpo and moiint Abyla, 
on the opposite coast ti( Africa, were named the pillars of Hercules, and siqi* 
posed to have been the boundaries of that hero's Western oonqiMsts. North of 
this was Munda, where Cvsar fiinght his last battle with Labienus, and the sons 
of Poropey. 

4 30. Lusitania, which occupied the greater part of the present kingdom of 
Portugal, contained but few places of note; the most reinarkaUe were Augusta 
Emerita, Merida^ and Qlisippo, Liahon, said to have been founded by Ulysses. , 

The names of the principal Spanish rivers, were: Iberus, Ebro; Tagus, 
Tajo; Durius, Dmiro; Bietis, Ovadalquiver; Anas, Ouadiana, 

The promontory at the north-western extremity of the peninsuk was named 
Artabrum or Celticum, Finitterre; that at the south-western, Saerum, because 
the chariot of the sun was supposed to rest there; it is now called Cape St 
Vincent 

§ 81. Spain was first made known to the ancients by the conquests of Her- 
eules. In later tunes the Carfliaginians beoame masters of the greater part of the 
country; they were in their turn expelled by tbe Romans, who kept poesession 
of the peninsula for several centuries.«-During the civil wars of Rome, Spain 
was fi'equentl^ devastated by &e contending parties. Here Sertm^ius, after the 
death of Marius, assembled the fugitives of the popular 'party, and fi>r a long 
time resisted tbe arms of Sylla; here, Afranius and Petreius, the lieutenants m 
Pompey, made a gallant stand i^ainst Jidius CiBsar; and here, after the death 
of Pompey, his sons made a fruitless effort to vindicate their own rights, and 
avenge their father's mi8fQrtune8.*-Upon the overthrow of the Roman empire, 
Spain was conquered by the Vandals, who gave the name Vandalusia V> <mm of 
the provinces now corrupted into Andalvsia. 

i 32. Italy, Italia, has justly been denominated the garden of £urope both by 
ancient and modern writers, from the beauty of its climate and the fertility of 
its soil. The Italian boundaries, like those of Spain, have remained unaltered; 
on the north are the Alps, on the east the Adriatic, or upper sea, on tbe south 
' the Sicilian strait, and on the west the Tuscan, or lower sea. By the poets th^ 
coun^ was Called Satumia, Ausonia, and OBnotrla; by the Greeks it was named 
Hesperia, because it lay to the west of their country. 

Italy has always been subdivided mto a number of petty states, more or lest 
independent of each other. We shall treat it as comprehended in two parts de- 
nominated the northern and southern; and as tbe chief city and capital of the 
country is of such celebrity, shall enter into a more particular description of 
Rome; adopting the followmg arrangeradent; 1. the Geography of the northern 
portion of Italy; 2. the Geography of the southern portion; 3. the Topograpliy 
of the city of Rome. 

§ 83. (1) Geograpik^ of the northern pmrtion. The principal andent dividont 
ef this pfurt, were Galha Cisajpina, Etruria, Umbria, Picenum, and Latium. 

Gallia Cisalpine, called also Togata, front the inhabitants adopting 
after the Social war the toga, or distinctive dress of the Romans, lay between the 
Alps and the river Rubicon. It was divided by the river Eridanua, or Padns, 
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into Transpadana, at the north side of the river, and Cispadana at the south ; 
these were sahdivided into several smaller districts. ;^ 

North of the Padus, or Po, was the territory of the Taurini, whose chief . 
town, Aagusta Taurinorum, is now called Turiiu next to these were the Ihsu* 
bres, whose principaUowns were Mediplanum; Mium^ and Ticinum, Pavia^ on the 
river Ticlnus, where Hannibal first defeated the Romans, after his passage over 
the Alps; the Cenomanni, possessing the towns of Brizia, Brescia^ Cremona, 
and Mantaa, the birth-place of Virgil; and the Euganei, whose chief towns 
were Tridentam, Trent^ and Verona, the birth-place of Catullus. — Next to these 
were the Veneti and Carol; their chief towns were Patavium, Padua, the fatirth- 
place of Livy, built by the Trojan Antenor, after the destruction of Troy, and 
Aquileia, retaining its former name but not its £>rmer consequence; it is cele- 
brated fix its desperate resistance to Attila.king of the Huns. Next to these 
was the province Histria, or Istria, chief town Tergeste, THewte, 

South of the Po were the territories of the Ligures; chief towns. Genua, Ge* 
noa^ on the Sinus Ligusticus, Gulf of Genoa; Portus Herculis MonsBci, Mona* 
CO, and Nictm, Nice; the territory of the Boii, containing Bononia, Bologna; 
Mutina, Modena, where Brutus was besieged by Antony; Parma and Placentia; 
and the country of the Ligones, whose chief town was Ravenna, where the em- 
perors of the west held their court, when Rome was possessed by the barbarians. 

§ 34. Cisalpine Gaul contained the beautiful lakes Verbaous, Maggiore; La- 
rius, the celebrated lake of ComOj deriving its modern name from the village Co- 
mum, near Pliny's villa; and Benacus, Di Gardi, 

The rivers of this province were the Eridanus, or Padus, Po^ called by Virgil 
the king of rivers; it rises in the Cottian Alps, and receiving several tributary 
streams, especially the Ticim^, TesinOt and Mincius, JMtncio, falls ii^to the Adri- 
atie; the Athesis, Adige^ rising in the Rhetian Alps, and the Rubicon, Rugone, 
deriving its source firom the Apennines, and &Hing into the Adriatic. 

§ 35. The inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul were, of all the Italian states^ the 
most hostile to the power of Rome; they joined Hannibal with alacrity when he 
invaded Italy, and in the social war they were the most inveterate of the allied 
states in their hostility. — ^When the empire of the west fell before the northern 
tribes, this {vovioce was seized by the Longobardi, from whom the greater part 
of it is now called hombardy^ In the middle ages it was divided into a number 
of independent republics, which preserved some sparks of liberty, when freedom 
was banished frpm the rest of Europe. 

§ 36. E t r u r i a extended along the coast of the lower or Tuscan sea, ftom 
the small river Macra, to the mouth of the Tiber. 

The most remarkable towns and places in Etruria, were the town and port of 
Luna, at the mouth of the river Macra; Pisae^ Piw; Florentia, Florence; Por- 
tus Hercolus Leburni, Leghorn; Pistoria, near which Catiline was defeated; Pe- 
rusia, nea^ the lake Tiirasymcne, where Hannibal obtained his third victory over 
the Romans; Clusium, the city of Porsenna; Volsinii, Bohena, where Sejanus, 
the infamous minister of Tiberiui^, was born; Falerii, Palari, near mount So« 
racte, the capital of the Falisci, memorable for the generous conduct of Camil- 
lus while besieging it; Vcii, the ancient ^ival of Rome, captured by Camillus 
after a siege of ten years; Csre, or Agylla, Cer Veteri^ whose inhabitants' hospi- 
tably received the Vestal virgins, when they fled from the Onuls, in reward for 
which they were made Roman citizens, but not allowed the privilege of voting, 
whence, any Roman citizen who lost the privilege of voting was said to be en» 
roUed among the CarUes; and Centum Celle, CivUa FeccAta, at the mouth of 
the Tiber, the poi;t of modem Rome. 

§ 37. The principal rivers of Etruria, were Amtis, Amo, rising in the Apen- 
nines and falling into the sea near Pisa, and the Tiber, which issuing from the 
Umbrian Apennines, and joined by the Nar, Nera^ and Anio, TVverone, running 
in a south-westerly direction, falls into the sea below Rome. 

The Etrurians were called by the Greeks, Tyrrheni; they are said to have 
come originally from Lydia in Asia Minor, and to have preserved traces of their 
eastern origin, tp a very late period. From' them the Romans borrowed their 
ensigns of regd dignity, and many of their superstitious observances, for this 
peoi^e were remarkably addicted to auguries and soothsaying. Cf. P. 1. 1^ 109. 

§ 38. Umbria was situated east of Etruria, and south of Cisalpine Gaul, 
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irom whiofa it was separated by the Robioon. Its chief towns were Arimmam* 
Riminij the first town taken by Caesar, at the commencement of the civil war; 
Pesaurum, Pe$aro; Senna Galhca, SenigagUa^ bdilt by the Galli Senones; Ca- 
mertnam, Spoletinm, SpoUtto^ where Hannibal was repulsed afler his victprj 
at ThrsAjmene: the memory of this repulse is still preserved in an inscriptioa 
over one of the {^ates, thence called Porta di Fuga; a splendid aqueduct remains 
in this town, which in one part is of the amazing height of two hundred and 
thirty yards. The principal river of Umbria was the Metaurus, Metro^ where 
Asdrubal was cut <^ by the consulii Xiivius and Nero while advancing to the 
support of his brother Hannibal.^ , 

4 39. Picen u m lay to the east of Umbria, on the coast of the Adriatie; its 
principal towns were Asculum, ilscolt, the capital of the provinee, which must 
not be confounded with Asculum in Apulia, near which ryrrhus was defeated; 
Ancona, retaining its ancient name, founded t^ a Grecian colony; dose to the 
harbor of this town b a beautiful trium{^l arch erected in honor of Trajan; 
the pillars are of Parian marble, and still retain their pure whiteness and ex* 
quisite p<di8h, as if fresh from the workmen's hands; the celebrated chapel of 
Loretto is near Ancona: Coufinium, San Ferino, the chief town of the Peligni; 
and Sulmo, the birth-place of Ovid. 

South of Picenum and Umbria, were the territories of tiie Marsi and Sabines. 
The former were a rude and warlike people;^ their capital was Marrubium on 
the Lacus Fucinus, CelatuK Julius Csesar vainly attempted to 4rain this lake; 
it was afterwards partially effected by Claudius Cassar, who employed thirty 
thousand men for eleven years, in cuttiii^ a passage for the waterp through the 
mountains, from the lake to the river Luis. When every thing was prepared 
for letting off the waters, he exhibited several splendid naval games, shows, dc«4 
but the work did not answer his expeotatioos, and the qanal, being neglected^ 
was soon choked up, and the lake recovered its ancient dimensions. The Sa- 
bine towns were Cures, whence the Roman people were called Quiritcs; Reate, 
near which Vespasian was born; Amiternum, ^e birth-place oif Sallust; Cms- 
tumerium and Fidene. Mens Saeer, whither the plebeians of Rome retired in 
their contest with the patricians, was in the territory of the Sabines. In these 
oountries were the first enemies of the Romans, but about the time of Camilius 
the several small states in this part of Italy were subjugated. 

4 40. L a t i u m, the most important division of Italy, lay on the coast of tbe 
Tascan sea, between the river Tiber and Liris; it was called Latium, from UUeCi, 
to lie hid, because Saturn is said to have concealed himself there, when dethroned 
"by Jupiter. 

The chief towns were Roue (see § 51 ss), above which on the Tiber, stood 
Tibur, 'T^voHt hnilt by an Argive colony, a iiivorite summer residence of the Ro- 
man nobility, near which was Horace's Avorite country seat, (P. IV. ^ 326.3); 
south of Rome, Tusculum, Freacati, remarkable both in ancient and modern times^ 
for the salubrity ofthe air and beauty of the surrounding scenery; it ii said to 
have been built by Tclegonus, the son of Ulysses; near it was Cicero's celebrated 
Tusculan villa; east of Tusculum, Prsnes'te, Falegtrina^ a phce of great strength 
both by nature and art, where the youngter Marine perished in a subterranean 
passage, while attempting to escape, when the town was besieged by Sylla; south 
of Tusculum, Longa Alba, the parent of Rome, and near it the small towns Al- 
gidum, Pednnu and Gabii, betrayed to the Romans by the well-knovra artifice 
ofthe younger Tarquin. 

On the coast, at the month ofthe Tiber, stood Ostia, the port of ancient Rome, 
built by Ancus Martins; south of this were Laurentum and Lavinium, built by 
JSneas, and called after his wife Lavinia, and Ardea the capital of the Rntuli, 
where Camilius resided during his exile. South of these were the territories of 
the Voltfci, early opponents of the Roman Power; their chief cities were Anti* 
um, where there was a celebrated temple of fortune; Suessa Pometia, the capi- 
tal ofthe Volsci, totally destrpyed by the Romans, and Corioli, from the capture 
of which Cains Marcius was named Coriolanus. 

South of the Volsci, were the town and Promontory of Circeii, the fiibled resi- 
dence of Circe; Anxur, Terraewa^ on the Appian way; the town and promon- 
tory Caieta, deriving its name from the nurse of iEneas who was- there inter- 
red; Formic, near which Cicero was assassinatedby command of Antony, and, 
at the mouth of the Liris, Minturne, near which are the Pontine or Pomptine 
Marshes, in which the elder Mariu^ endealTored to conceal himself when pur- 
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aoed by his enemies. The Pontine marshes extended through a great part of 
Latitim, and several ineffectual efforts have been made to drain them. The ez« 
halations from the stagnant water have always made the surrounding country 
very unhealthy.^--On the confines of Campania were Arpinum, the birth-place 
of Marios and Cicero, the rude soldier, and the poliehed statesman; Aquinnm, 
the birth-place of Juvenal, and Sinuessa celebrated for its mineral waters, ongio' 
•idly called Sinope. 

§ 41. The principal rivers of Laliom were the Anio, Tevtrone, the Allia, on 
the banks of which the Gauls defeated the Romans with dreadful sUughter, and 
tlie Cremera, where the family of the Fabii, to the number of three hundred, 
were destroyed by an ambuscade, while carrying on war at their own expeoae 
against the Veientes; these three rivers fell into the Tiber; the Liris, QarijrU' 
ttnot which divided Latium from Campania, falls into the Tusoan sea^^The 
principal lakes were named I<acus Albulus, SolfaUtn^ remarkable for iu sulphu^ 
jrous exhalations, and for the adjoining grove and oracle <^ Faunus; Lacus Re. 
villus, near which Poethumius defeated the Latins, by the assistance of Castor 
«nd Pollux as the Romans believed; and Ziseus Albanus, near which was mount 
Albaous where the solemn sacrifices called Fehe liatiniflD were celebrated. 

The capital of Latium, in the reign of king Latinus, was iiaurcntum; in the 
jreiign of ^neas, Laviniiun; in. the reign of Ascanius, Longa Alba; but all 
these were eclipsed by the superior grandeur of Rome. The several indepen- 
dent states were subdued by the Romans in the earlier ages of the cepublic 

4 42. (3) GeojgTMfty of tke Moutkren portion. The southern part of Italy 
was named Magna Graecia, fh>m the number of Greek cotonieU that at different 
periods settled there. It was diTided into Campania, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, 
Lueania, and firuttium. 

Campania, the richest and most fertile of the divisions of Italy, extended 
along the shores of the Tuscan sea, from the Tiver Liris, to the river Saltf us, 
which divided it from Lueania. 

The chief city was Capua, so named from its founder, Capys, oeksbrated for 
its riches and luxury, by which the veteran soldiers of Hannibal^ were enervated 
4nd corrupted. North of it were Teanum, celebrated for the mineral waters in 
its vicinity, and Venafrum, famous for olives.— ^uth of Capua was Casilinnm, 
where a garrison of Prenestincs, afler hayinr made a most gallant resistanos, 
and protracted the siege till they had endured the utmost extremity of ^unine, 
were at last compelled to surrender; next to this was Liternum, at the mouth qf 
the little river Cianius, where Scipio Africanus for a long time lived in volun- 
tary exile. — Farther sonth was Comae founded by a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, 
the residence of the celebrated Cumean Sibyl, and near it the town and promon- 
tory Misenum, so named from Misenus, the trumiieter of iGneas, who was buried 
there. — Below this cape were Baias, famous'fbr its mineral waters; Puteoli, Pux^ 
xoili^ near which were the Phlegrei-campi, where Jupiter is said to have van- 
quished the giants; Cimmcrium, whose early inhabitants are said, by Homer, to 
have lived in caves. Afler Uiese, we come to Parthenope, or Neapolis, NapU$, 
^rhis beautiful city was founded by a colony from Camsa, and for a long time re- 
tained the traces of a Grecian original; it was called Parthenope, from one of 
the Sirens said to have been buried there. Close to the town is the mountain 
Pausilypus, Pmuailippot through which a subterranean paspage has been cut, half 
a mile in length and tw6nty-two feet wide; neither the time of makincr nor the 
>niaker is known; a tomb, said to be that of Virgil, is shown on the hill Pausi- 
lippo.** between Naples and Mount Vesuvius were Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
destroyeid by a tremendous eruption of that volcano, A. D. 79. The remains of 
-tliese towns were accidentally discovered in the beginning of the last century, 
and the numerous and valuable remains of antiquity give us a greater insight 
into the domestic habits of the Romans than could previously be obtained. See 
References P. I. f 24d. 2. At the southern extremity of the Sinus Puteolanus, 
bay of NapU$y were 8tabi», remarkable for its mineral waters, and Surrentum, 
oefebrated for its wines; near the latter was the Prorooi^orium Surrentinnm, or 
Athenieum, Capo delta Minerva; east of Naples was Nola, where Hannibal was 
first defeated, and where Augustus died; in the south of Campania was Saler- 
num, SaUmo^ the capital of the Picentini. 

§ 43. The principal Campanian rivers were the Vultumus, VuUumo; Se- 
bethus, Sebeto^ now an inconsiderable stream, its springs being dried up by the 
eruptioBB of Mount YesuTius; and the Sarnus, Sarno, 
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The principal lakef were the Lucrine, which by a violent earthquake, A. D. 
1538, waa changed into a muddy marth, with a volcanic mountain, Monte IMo 
de Cinere^ in the centre; and the laJse Avernua, near which is a cave which Vir- 
gil declares to have been the entrance of the infernal regions. It was said that 
no birds could pass over this |ake on account of the poisonous exhalations, whence 
its name, from «, not, and t^tct & bird. 

Upon the invasion of the northern nationsi Campania became the alternate 
prey (^different barbarous tribes: at length it was seized by the Saracens in the 
tenth century. These were expelled by the Normans, under Tancred, who 
founded the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

, ^ 44. East of Latiom and Campania was S a m n i u m, including the coun- 
try of the Hirpini. 

The chief towns of Samnium were Samnis the capital; Beneventum, Bene- 
eento, at first called Maleventom, fi'om the severity of the winds, but wb^i the 
Romans sent a colony here they changed the name, from motives of supersti- 
tion; near this town Pyrrbus, king of £piru^ who had come to the assistance of 
the Sanmttes, was totally defeated by the Roman army, commanded by Curius 
Dentatus; Caudium, near which are the Caudinie Fnrculse, F^orekia d^Arpau^ 
a narrow and dangerous defile, in which the Roman army being blocked up b^ 
the Samnite general, Pontius, were obliged to surrender on disgraceful oondi- 
tions; and A&niie, remarkable for its manufactory of earthen-ward — Among 
the Hirpini, were Equotuticum, whose unpoetical name is celebrated by Horace; 
Trixicum, and Hcrdonia, OrdoniA, on the borders o£ Apulia.— Near Herdonia 
was the celebrated valley of Amsanctus, surrounded by hills, and remarkable 
for its sulphureous exhalations and mineral springs; on a neighbouring hill stood 
the temple of Mephitis, the goddess who presided over noxious vapors, whence 
the valley is, now called Moffeia, 

§ 45. The principal rivers of Samnium were the Sabatas, iSb&ato, and Calor, 
CiUare, both tributary to the Vultumus. 

The Saranites were descended from the same parent stock as the Sabines, and 
for many years contended with the RiMuans for the empire of Italy; at lengthy 
after a war of more than seventy years, during which the Romans were frequently ' 
reduced to ^great extremities, the fortune of Rome prevailed, and the Samnites 
were ahnost totally extirpated, B. C. 27S. 

S 46. Apulia, called also Daunia and Japygia, but now Zm PugUoj occupied 
thegreater part of the east of Italy, extending Tirom the river Frento to the fiay 
ofTarentum. 

Its chief towns were Tveanum, named Apulum, to distinguish it firom a town 
of the same name in Campania; Arpi, said to have been built by Diomede, after 
his return from the Trojan war; north of Arpt is mount Garganusi Saint An^ 
gtloy in the spur of the boot to which Italy is commonly compared; east of Arpi 
were Uria, which gave tiie ancient name, and SIpontum, ManfrtdoniiL, which 

Sives the modern name to the Sinus Urius, Gulf of Manfredmia; on the bor- 
ers of Samnium, istood j^uceria, celebrated for its wool, Salapia, Snipe, and As- 
culum, called Apulum, to distinguish it from a town of the saine name in Pice- 
num. — Near the river Aufidus stood the village of CanneB, where Hannibal al- 
most annihiliated the power of Rome; through the fields of Canme runs the 
small stream Vergdlus, which is said to have l^n so choked with the carcasses 
of the Romans, that the dead bodies served as a bridge to Hannibal and his sol- 
diers. -Canuslum, a Greek colony., where tlie remains of the Roman army were 
received afler their defeat — Venusia, Venoaa^ near mount Vultur, the birth- 
place of Horace; Barium, Barit where excellent fish were caught in great abun- 
dance; and f^gnatia, on the Matinian shore, famous for bad water and good 
honey. 

The principal Apulian rivers were Cerbalus, Cerbmro^ and Aufidus, OfanU^ 
remarkable for the rapidity of its waters, both falling into the Adriatic 

§47. Calabria, called also Meesapia, lay to the south of Apulia, forming 
wlnt is called the heel x>f the boot 

Its chief towns on the eastern or Adriatic side, were Bmndusitun, Brindiei^ 
once remarkable for its excellent harbor, which was destroyed in the fifteenth 
century; from this the Italians who wished to pass into Greece generally sailed; 
Hydrantum, Olranto^ where Italy makes the nearest approach to Greece; Cas- 
trum Minerve, Castro^ near which is the celebrated Japygian cape, now called 
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Cmpo Santa Mario deLuea. Qn the west nde of CaJabria wef« TiMAtom, Tk. 
retUoj built b^ the Spartan, Phalanthius whieh fives name to tbe T^festiM hijr( 
RpdiiB, the birth-place of the poet Ennios; and Callipolis, GalUpoli, hnllt oa xa 
island and joined to the continent by a splendid causeway. 

The principal riTer of Cakbria was the Galesos, Oale$Oy whidh falls into th? 
bay of Tairentani. 

{48. Lucania lay soUth of Campania, eztm^in^ from the Tnsctui sea to 
the bay of Tarentum ; in the middle ag^es tbe northarn part was naaied Basilic 
oata,froai the emperor Basil, and the soathern part was called Calabria.^tra by 
the Greek emperors, to perpetuate* the memory of ancient Calabria, which they 
had lost 

The principal towns of Lucania, on the Tuscan sea, were Pastum, near 
Mount Albumuib celebi;ated in ancient tiroes for its roses, and in modem for its 
beautiful ruins; near it, Volia or £lea,the birth-place of Zeno, the ioTentor of 
logic, founded by a division of the Asiatic colony, who built Marseilles ; Buzen^ 
turn, called by the Greeks Pyzus, on the Lausine bay, and L«.us, on a river of 
the same name, from which the Lausine bay is .designated. — In tbe interior, were 
Atinum, on the Tenagms ; Aternum, on the Silafus ; Grumentum, on the Aci* 
rjs ; and LagBria,«aid to have been founded by Epeus, the .firamer of the Trojan 
horse. — On Ute shore of the Tarentine bay, were Metapontum, the residence of 
Pythagoras during the latter part of his hfe, and the head^^uarto's of Hannibal 
fo several winters ; Heradea, where the congress of the JtaUo-Grreciaa states 
^ised to assemble^ Sybaiis, on a amall peninsula, infamous for its Icaufy ; and 
Thorium, at a little distance, whither the Sibarites retired when their own city 
was destroyed by ihe people of Crotona. The plains whese these onoe flourish., 
ing cities stpod are now desolate ; the xivers constantly overflow their banks, and 
le^ve bj^hind them muddy {ioqIs and unwholesome swamps, while ttie few archi* 
tectnral remains oootribute to the melancholy of the scene by rtscalling to mem» 
dry the days of former gire^tness. 

The principal rivers of Lucania were the Tanagros, Aegre, which, alter sink* 
«qg in t|«e Wth brjBaks ^rth near the beautiful vallejr of iaburnua, and ^lls into 
the Tuscan sea* Melpna* Mdfa^ which empties itself into the Laus .Sinus, 0»(f of 
FoUeasira, so called from the number of ruins on its shares ; the Bradanus, a lit. 
Ue rivulet,, dividing Luoania from Calabria, and foiling into the Tarentine bay; 
the Acirifli, Agri, enil the Sybaris Coeei^, small streams on the Tarentine coast. 

§ 49. The south-west of Italy, belbw the Sybaris, was named Bruttio-tellus or 
firuttium, but is now called Calabria-ultra. — ^The principal cities of the 
Brattii, on the /Tuscan sea, were Pandosia, where Alexander, king of Epirus, 
who waged war in Italy while his relative and namesake was subduing Asia, 
died; Consentia, Coeenxa^ the capital of the Bruttii; Terina, on the Sinus Teri- 
08SUS, Gulf of St, Euphemia ; and Vibo, or Hippo, called by the Romans Valen- 
tia, MiimU Leone^^^On the Sicilian sti^ait, were the town and promontory Scyl- 
IsMim, ScUlOy whose dangerous rocks gave rise to the foble of tlie sea monster 
ScylUu (P. III. § 1 17.) On the opposite coast of Sicily is the oelebvated whirl, 
pool Chary bdis ; Rhegium, Jteggio^ so named by the Greeks, because they be- 
Beved' that, at some very remote period, Sicily was joined to Italy, and broken 
off blere by aome violent natural concussion ; it was founded by a ookmy from 
Chalcis, in the island of Eubcaa, and the surrounding •country was celebrated 
for its fortility ; not far from Rhegium were the village of cape Leucopetra, so 
pamed from the whiteness of its rocks, now Capo dell* 4m«t« 

On the Tarentine bav were Petilia, the ciUr of Philoctetes-; Crotona founded 
by some Achiaana, on their return from the Trojan war, where Pythagoras -e^i 
tablisbed his celebrated achool of philosophy. The people were so famous for 
their skill in athletic exercises, that it was commonly said ^the last of the Croto-, 
niates is the first of the Greeks ;* south of this was the Promontorium Lacinium, 
where a very celebrated temple of Juno stood, whence she is frequently called 
the Lacinian goddess ; from the remains of this temple, tbe promontory is now 
called Capo della Colenne ; Scylacoum, SquiUaee^ founded by an Athenian colo- 
ny on a bay to which it gives name ; Caulon, Cottel Vetere^ an Achean colony, 
almost destroyed in the wars with Pyrrhus ; south of it Neryx, Gerace, near the 
Promontorium Zephirium, Burzana, the capital of the Locrians, ^ho at a very 
eafly period settled in this part of Italy. Tne cape at the southern extremity of 
Italy was named Promontorium Herculis, now Spartivento, 

The principal fivers of the Brattii were the Crathes, CroHt and Nc«thes» 
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Neiit which reoei?ed its name from the Achsean. women having huraed their 
hiiibind*8 ships to prevent their proceeding further in search of a settlement 

§50. A rreat proportion of the Greeks who colonized the south of Italy, 
were generus, who on their return from the Trojan war, fi>und that they had 
heen forgotten by their subjects, and that their thrones were occupied by others. 
The intestine wars that almost continually devastated Greece, increased the 
nomber <^ exiles, who at diffsrent times, and under various leaders, sought to ob- 
tain in a foreign country, that tranquillity and liberty that had been denied them 
at home. — ^These different states were internally regulated by their own laws, 
but an annual congress similar to the Amphictyonic council of Greece, assem- 
bled at Heraclea, and united the several eoitimunities in one great confederacy. 

Sybaris seems to have been^ at first, the leading state, but after a bloody war, 
it was destroyed by the jealousy of the people of Crotona; the Sybarites did not 
yield to despair ; five times they rebuilt thefr city, but at length it was levelled to 
the ground, and its wretched inhabitants, forced to relinquish their native place, 
built a new town at Thurium.— The <>otoniates did not long preserve their 
supremacy, for the vices of the Sybarites were introduced into their city, and they 
consequently fell an easy prey to the Locrians. — :To secure their superiority, the 
Locrians entered into an liliance with the kings of Syracuse, who by this means 
obtained considerate influence in the south of Italy, until the attempt of the eU 
der Dionysius to secure to himself a part of the country bv building a wall from 
the Terinian gulf to the Ionian sea, and still more the ingratitude of the 
Tounger Pionysius, gave them a ' distaste for the ft>rergn connection. — After 
breaking dff their alliance with the Sicilians, the Locrians united themselves to 
the Romans; during the war with Pyrrhus, they adhered, to the fortunes of 
Rome with the most unshaken fidelity, but afterwards becoming iustly alarmed 
at the restless ambition of their allies, they readily joined Hannibal. — ^It is re^' 
markable, that in all the other Italo-Grecian states the people embraced the Car- 
thaginian side, while the nobles sided with the Romans, but amoug the Locrians 
the division of parties was directly the contrary. - 

The Tarentines ruled the shores of the Tarentine bay, but being enervated by 
riches and luzorv, they were obliged to put themselves under the protection of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to secure their city from the Romans. After the dis- . 
graceful termination of Pyrrhus's Italian campaign, that monarch returned 
home, leaving a garrison in Tarentum, under the command of Milo, who be- 
trayed the city to the Romans. 

Afler the termination of the second Punic war, these states, though acknow* 
ledgiAg the superiority of Rome, retained their own laws and private jurisdiction, 
even to the latest periods of the Roman empire. 

§ 51. (3) The Tktpography of Romk. Tliis city was originally, it is stated, nearly 
in the form of a square, and its whole perinieter was scarcely one mile. In the 
time of Pliny the walls were said to have been nearly 20 miloe in circuit The 
wall built by Belisarius to resist the Goths, still remaining; is about 14 miles 
in circumference. 

The Gatee {Porta) oi Rome were originally four ; in the time of the elder ^ 
Pliny, there were thirty-seven, in the. reign of Justinian only fourteen. The 
following were the most noted ; Porta (JarmentalUt CoUina^ TUmrtina^ CaiU 
ffumtena, Latina, Capena^ Flaminia^ Oatiemia, 

§ 52. Thirty-one rreat Roads centred in Rome. Some of the principal were 
Via Sacra, Appia^ ^BrniUa^ Valeria, Flaminia. These public roads * issuing from 
the Forum traversad It&ly^ pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only by 
the frontiers of the empire.* Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the middle of the 
Forum, called miUiarium aureum, (Tac Hist i. 27,) from which distances on the 
various roads were reckoned. * This curious monument was discovered in 1823.* 
. (BM/fer't Geogr. Class, p. 39.) 

'Thef usually were raised some height above the ground which they traversed, and 
proceeded in as straight a line as possible, running over hill and valley with a sovereign 
contempt for all the principles of engineering. They consisted of three distinct layers of 
materials : the lowest, stones* mixed with cement, ttatunun; the middla, gravel or small 
stones, nidera, to prepare a level and unyielding surface to receive tlie upper and most iJB> 
portant structure, which consisted of large masses accurately fitted together. These roads, 
especially in the neighborhood of cities, had, on both sides, raised foot ways, mariitist. pro- 
tected by curb-stones, which defined the extent of the central pait, off^* ^^^ earriafss.— 
The Utter was barrelled, that no waUr might lie upon it.* 
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The most anei«Bt tnd celebrated of all was the Appian way, called Begina Vianim, tlie 
Uaeen of Boade. It was comtrueted by tbe censor, Appius Claudius, in the year of tbs 
city 441, and extended fh>ni Bome to Capua. Afterwards it was continued to Brundusium, 
360 miles. At Sinnessa it threw oif a branch called the Domitian way, which ran along 
the coast to Bale, Neapolis, Hercolaaeum, and Pomjteii. * The public roads were aocn* 
rately divided by mile-stones. They united the subjects of the most distant provinces by 
an easy intercourse ; but their primary object had been to facilitate the march of the le« 
glons. The advantage of receiving the earliest Intelligence, and of conveying their or* 
ders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish, throughout their extensive dominions, 
the regular institution of posts. Houses were every where erected only at the distance of 
five or six miles ; each of them was constantly provided with forty horses, and by the help 
of these relays, it was easy to travel a hundred miles in a day along the Boman roads. 
The use of the posts was allowed to those who 'daihied it by an imperial mandate; but 
though originally Intended for the public service, it was sometimes indulged to the business 
or conveniency of private citixens.* 

§ 53. There were eight principal bridgeg over the Tiber, which flowed through 
the city from the north; Pons MUmuB; ^lius^ still standing; Fabricivs; Cesiiva; 
Paiatinw or SeruOoriuSj some arches of it still remaining; Suhlieiud or ^mUu 
U9; Janieularia^ still ezistinff; THumphalU or VatieanuB, 

^ Rome was called Septicollis, from having been built on seven mountains or 
hills. These were Mons PalmHnutj CapUolinuBt Esqmiinue, Coptics, Aventinus, 
QmrimUU^ Viminalis, 

The ibundation or commencement of the city was made, according to the common ac- 
couaU, on the Mm* Patednas, or PalaHnm. Here Bomnlus had ^is residence. Here the 
emperors usually abode, and hence the term Psfatikw, palace, applied to designate a royal 
or princely dwelling The hill first added was probably the Qitan««<<s, on which it has 
been supposed was a Sabine settlement called Qmnnsi; this addition being made when 
the union was formed between the Bomans and Salnnes, before the death of Bomnlus, and ' 
the Bomans took the name of QntHces. The double JanuM on the earliest coins is by some 
supposed to refer to this union. Next was added the hill ObAim, on which a Tuscan set- 
tlement is supposed to have been planted. The ether fwr hills were successively added^ - 
at least, before the close of the reign of Senrius Tollius, sixth king of Bome. Two hiUs 
on the noHh of the Tiber were also connected with the cUy. The ./«iisciilii« was fortified 
by Anctts Martius, 4th king of Bome, as a sort of out-post ahd joined to the city by a 
bridge. The other, the Vaticanns, so called perhaps ftom tbe predictions uttered there by 
soothsayers, vetos, was added at a later period ; it was rather disliked by the ancients, 
but is now the prineipal place in Borne, being the seat of the Pope's palace, St. Peter's 
church, and the celebrated Vatican Iiibrary. A Umtk hill, CbUw Asreidonuii, called also 
PjiMtM, was taken into the city by Aurelian. 

On the side of tbe Omfitai'M hill towards the Tiber was the Tarpeian Hoek, Johnson 
says, (in bis Pkiloe. ^ Travel cited P. \. $ 190), '* of all that tremendous precipice, painted 
in such terrific colors, by Seneca, immenem aUUndiide tpectua, only tAirfy feet of its sum* 
mit now overlook the consolidated dust of ancient temples and the accumulated filth of 
modern hovels.**— The spot was visited in 1839 by two American gentlemen, eminent 
scholars, one of whom writes, ** after very cautious estimateifi we both judged the original 
height to have been about 80 fc<ft, of which about 80 may be filled up, leaving about 60 
for its present altitude.** ' 

§ 54. Rome was originally divided into four districts. From the time of Au- 
gustus there were tburteen. The last division is followed by most topographers, 
and aflbrds tbe most convenient order for mentioning the objects worthy of no* 
tice in the city. The names of the districts were as follows; 1. Porta Ca^^ena ; 
2. Ccdimontium ; 3. /si's and SerapU or Moneta ; 4. Templum PaeU or Vta Sa- 
era ; 5. Esquilina cum turri et coUe Viminali ; 6. AUa Semita ; 7. Via Lata ; 
8. Forum Bomanum; 9. Cirai8 Flaminiua; 10. Palatium; 11. Ctrcit^ Maximup; 
12. Piscina Puhlica : 13. Aventinu$ ; 14. Tranp Tiberim, To describe only 
the most remarkable objects in each region or district would trespass on our 
designed limits, and we must be content with merely naming some of them. 
^ See <». C. AiUfe ansfuerliche Beschreibung der Stadt Bom. Altona 1781. 4. with en- 
gravings. The basis, mainly, is the arrangement of Sextus Bufiis and Pnblius Victor with 
the additions of Nardini and others. Qhrinu Thesaurus vols. 3 and 4. JWifMUiii*« Italian 
original was published anew by A. Mbby, Bome 1880. with plates.— Deserizione di Boma 
Antica forma novamente Con le Autorita di Bart, fifailiani, Onof Panvinio, Ae^, with 
plates. Bom. 1697.— C. J^a, Nuova descrisione di Boma antica e moderna. Bom. 1880, 
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S«oii. a with ftales.— C BtrM^, MoiianeBtc And CvtiMMM of Rome. IVand. into 
Gemaii by Skklm', Wdm. 18>3. &— r«mrtt. Dwerisione topognia deH« antiebita dt 
Koiaa, ed. by ^iCMff, 1899.— Jhi9XMt'« Topograpfey aad Aatiqaitiea ofRooie. Lond. 1831. 
8 voh. 8.— A fabolar stateneikt of the obJecU iaduded ia tbe 14 regioae is given in 
Keaaetrt Ron. Atittquitiei, ch. ii.-i-On the remalM monumeiiW of aaeient Rome, cf. 
P.I.$186,191.»6,MiL 

% 55. -There were large open places in the city, designed for aasembliee of the 
people, itbd for martial exercises, and also for games, termed Campt. Of the 
nineteen, which are mentioned, the Campus Martins was the largest and most 
fkmous. It was near the Tiber; thence called someitimes Tt^rimu, but usually 
MarHuB^ as consecrated to Mars. It was originally the property of Tarquin the 
Proud, and confiscated afWr his expulsion. In the later ages it was surrounded 
by several magnificent structures; and porticos were erected under which the 
. citizens could exercise in rainy weather. It was also adeemed with statues and 
arches. Gomitia were held here; and there were Septa or Ovilia (P. IV. §251^), 
constructed for tbe purpose. 

§ 56. The main streets of the city were termed titt. On each side were con- 
nected blocks of houses and buildings ; these being separated by intervening 
streets and by lanes or alleys, would &m separate divisions, or a sort of squares; 
the portions occupied by buildings and thus separated were called Ftci; of these 
there were, it is said, 424. They had particular names; e. g. Viccm mUmt^jugaru 
lis, lanarius, Tihertinu$, Junonis, Minerva, Sfc. 

§ 57. The name of Fere was given to places where the people assembled fbr 
the trsDsactioii of business. Although at first business of eveiV mat was probe* 
bly traneaoted in tbe sane place, vet with the increase of wealth* it became con- 
venient to make a separation; and the Fora were divided into two sorts CivUia 
and Vsnella. The Roman Fora were not, like the i>«f«* of the Greeks, nearly 
squarot but obbng, the breadth not more than two thirds oi the length; the dill 
ibrenee between the length and breadth of the chief Forum discovered at Pom- 
peii is greater* 

Until the time of Julio* Gesar there was but one Forom ef the first mentioned 
class; that generally called. Fonmi Hsmeimm, or Forum simply, by way of emi- 
aeilce. This gave ttame to the 8tb ragion (§ 54), and was between the Capito* 
line and Paktine hills; it was 800 fiwt wide, built by Romulus, and adorned on 
all sides, by Tarquinius Prisons, with porticos, shops and other buildings. On 
the pablio buildings around the Forum great sums were expended in the architec- 
ture and ornaments* Here wore baiUica^ euruc^tjod tabulmruB} temples, priscms, 
and public granaries; here too were placed numerous statues, with oth^ mono* 
ments. In the centre of tbe Forum was the place called the Curtian Lake, 
wiiere Certius is said to have plunged into a mysterious gulph or chasm, and to 
have thus caused it to be closed up. On one side were the elevated seats (or^vg'. 
ge9im»t a sort of pulpits), from which magistrates and orators addressed the peo- 
ple; usually called the Ro$tra; because adorned with the beaks of ships, taken 
in a sea-fight from the inhabitants of Antium, Near by was the part of the 
Forum caUed the Comitium, where some of the legislative assemblies were held, 
particularly the Comitia Curiata, In or near the Comitium was the Pvttal Auii; 
a jmleeZ was a little place surrounded by a wall in tbe form of a square and roofl 
ed over; such a structure was usually erected on a spot which had been struck 
with lightning. Not far from tlie F^'tbal Attii was the Prctor's Tribunal^ 
for holding courts. There was in the Forum, near the Fabian Arch, another 
structure marking a place struck with lightning, thePu teal ZiiAcmts, near 
which usurers and bankers were accustomed to meet (Jfor. Sat ii. 6, 35). The 
miLliarhim in the Forum has already been mentioned (( 53). 

Besides this ancient Forum there were /ottr others built by difierent emperors, 
and designed for civil purposes; the Forum Julium, built by Julius Ctssar, with 
spoils taken in the Gallic war; the Forum Avgugti, by Augustus, adorned with 
statues of the kings of Latium on one side and tbe kinss of Rome on the other; 
the Forum Ntro^ begun by Domitian and finished by Nerva, having statues of 
aU the emperovs; and the Forvm 3Ve;0iM, by Trajan, the most splendid of alL 

The Fata VenaUa were 14 in number; among them the F o a u m BeeruMi,, 
ox and cow market, adorned with a brazen bull; Piseorsum, fish morket; OIHH" 
HtHn, vegetable market; <$iiartiiin, swine market, &e. 

§ 58. In speaking of the temples of Rome, the first place belongs to the Caju 
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^tUnm. The Capitol inm ooe of the oldest^ largfest* and moBt g^rnnd edifices in 
tko city. It was firiA fiiuaded b/ Tarquiaiiia PrUcua, and afterwards from time 
to time enlarged aad emlieUiabed. Its gates w^e brass and it was adorned with 
costly gilding; heaee the epithets awmi 9Bd fiUgeju ap^Ued to iU It was on the 
CtfjntoSne hill in the highest part of the *city, and was sometimes called arx. 
The ascent from the FfNrna to it was by 1(K) stc^ It was in the form of a square 
extending abeat 300 §s^ on each pide. Its front was decorated with thr,ee rows 
of pillars, .the other sides with twa Three temples were included in this etroe- 
tare, tha:t of Jupiter Gapitolinus in the>^centre, one sacred to Minerva on the ri^ht, 
and one to Jano on the left The Capitol also comprehended some minor tern- 
pies or chapels, and the Caaa RontuU^ or cottage of Romulus, covered with straw. 
Near the ascent to the capitol was also the a«y/um, or place of refuge. 

This celebrated structure was destroyed or nearly so, by fire, three times; first, 
in the Marian ^^r, B. C 83, but rebuilt by Sylla, secondly in the Vitellian war, 
A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian; thirdly, about the time of Vespasian's death, 
after which it was rebuilt by Domitian with greater magnificence than ever. A 
few vestiges only now remain. 

§ 59. The temple next in rank was the Panlheojt, built by Marcus Agrippa, 
8(m-in-Iaw of Augustus, and consecrated to Jupiter Ultor, or as its name iqiports, 
to aU the gods {vMrcM biSn), It is circular in form and said to be 150 feet high 
and of about the same breadth. The walls on the inside are either solid marble 
or incrusted. The front on the outside was covered with brasen plates gilt and 
the top with silver plates, but now it is covered with lead. The gate was of brass 
of extraordinary size and work. It has no windows, but only an opening in the 
top, of about 35 feet in diameter, to admit the light. The roof i^ curiously vai^It- 
ed, void spaces being left here and there for the greater strength. The Pantheon 
is one of the most perfect of the ancient edifices remaining at Rome.^ It is now 
called the Rotnnday having been consecrated by pope Boniface 4th, A D. 607, to 
the Virgin Mary and «I2 Me iSSstnl*. 

Dr. dMcm,in his aceoant of the Pantbeon^says, ** they used to ascend to it by 13 steps, 
but now tbey go down asjaany.** On ^his point the geatleman nentioned in ^ 93, writes, 
* the sUtemeat that it was origii|aUy entered by tcvm steps is doubtless correct At pre. 
•ent one €»Miii$ t^to stepa to enter it./ The statemeQt of eaoefoe ttef* ^ deteent can ooly 
iiave been true four centuries ago, before the place anterior to the Pantheon was cleansed. 
This took place under Pope Sugeite IV., who was eleeted in U3l.** 

§ 60. There were many other temples in ancient Rome (cf. P. IV. § 203), 
which cannot here be described. The temple of Saturn was famous particularly 
ns serving for the public treasury; perhaps thus used because one of the strongest 
places in the city ; although some ascribed it to the tradition, that in the golden 
age, under Saturn, fraud was unknown. In this tomple were also kept the public 
registers and recoirds^ among them the lAbri Elepkmniini^ or ivory tables con- 
taining lists of the tribes. • ^ 

The temple of Jnnzu was bUiltor finished, at least, by Numa; a square edifice, 
with two gates of brass, one on each side; which were to be kept open in time of 
war and shut in time of peace. So continually was the city engaged in wa)*8, 
that the gates of Janus were seldom shut; first, in the reign of Numa ; second- 
ly, at the close of the first Punic war, B. C 341 ; three times in the reign of 
Augustus; the last time near the epoch of Christ's birth; and three times 
afterwards, once undeir Nero, once under Vespasian, and lastly, under Constan- 
tins, about A. D. 350i The gates were opened with formal ceremony ( Virg, 
JBn, vil 707). 

The temple of Apollo on the Palatine hill was celebrated on account of its 
library (P. I. § 126). The temple of Vesta yet exists in a small circular church, 
on the side of the Palatine hill towards the Tiber. Besides these, we may narale 
the temple of Concord; of the goddess of Peace {Pact atema); of Castor and 
Pollux; of Valor^ built by Marcellus. 

The Romans were accustomed, like -other ancient nations, to consecrate groves 
and woods to the gods. As many as 230 sacred groves (2uct) are enumerated, 
chiefly within the city pf Rome. 

§ 61. The Curia wnre public edifices, or parttf of publie edifices, and appro, 
friated, some of them for aasembltes of the senate and civil couneils, others for 
OMetings of the priests and religious orders for the regolatioa of religiouB rites. 
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To the former class the- Senacula seem to have belonged. Tbe fblTowisg' tre/e 
among tbe CorisB; yiz. Curia Homana, Fetu*, ffosfitia, VaUensiB^Pompeii^ iu. 
The BasilUiB were boiktin^s of great splendor, devotedpto meetings of the 
senate, and to judicial purposes. Here counsellors received their clients, and . 
here bankers also had rooms for transacting their basiness. There were fonf' 
teen of these buildings; among them, Basiliem vetntf C<m§taniiniana^ Sieu 
niana, Julia, &«^^Both the fiasilictt' and the Curise Were chiefly arowid the 
Forum. 

It should be remarked that the term Baailiea was applied to many of the andeM Cbris- 
tian churches, became they so much resembled the BasiHctt just described. The ear' 
liest churches bearing this name were erected under Constanfine. He gave bis own palace 
eu the CcBlian bill to construct on its site a cbarch, which is recognized as the nsost an- 
cient Christian Basilica. Next was (hat of St. Peter on the Vatican bilT, erected A. D, 334, 
OP tbe site and with the ruins of (he temples of Apollo smd Mars ; it stood about 12 cen- 
turies, and was then pulled down by pope Julius 2d, and ou its site has arisen the modera 
church of the same name. 

^ 62. The Otrei were structures appropriated to pnblfc spectacles, to races, 
and to fighting with wild beasts. They were generally oblong, having one end 
&t right angles with tbe sides, and the other curved, and so forming nearly the 
shape of an oz-bow. A wall eitended quite round, with ranges of scats for the 
spectators, lliere were eight of these buildings, besides tbe Circa$ MaximvSf 
described in another place (P. IV. ^ 232), situated in the ricinity of thcr Forom, 
We only add here, that this is said to hare been enlarged after the time of Julius 
Caesar, so as to contain 260,000 persons. 

The Stadia were structures of a similar form, designed for contests in raciog, 
bat less in size and cost — Hippodromi were of the same character and seem to 
iiave been sometimes built for private use. 

§ 63. Ancient Rome had also a number of ha^9 edi^ces constructed for the 
purpose of dramatic exhibitions, and tor gladiatorial shows. Those for the for- 
mer use were termed theatra (cC P. IV. f 238). The first, permaneni, was that 
creeled by Pompey, of hewn stone. Near this in the Ticinity of the river were 
two others, that of Mareellus and that of Balbus; hence the phrase applied to 
'them, tria tketHra^-^The structures designed for the gladiatorial shows were 
termed Amphithmta (P. IV. § 238), of which the most remarkable was tbeCofi. 
seum, still remaining, a most stupendous ruin. The Qdta were buildings eir. 
Gular in form, and ornamented with numerous seats, pillars add staAues, where 
trials of musical skill were held, and poetical and other literary compositions 
were exhibited, afler the manner of the Greeks (P. I. f 65). Those established 
by Domitian and Trajan were the most celebrated. 

§ 64. The buildings constructed for tbe purpose of bathing {balnea} were very 
numerous; such as were of a more pnbhc character were called tkitrma. In tbe 
tim^ of tbe republic tbe baths were usually cold. Mecenas is said to have been 
the first to erect warm and hot ones for publie use. They were then called 
therma^ and placed under the direction of the adiUt. ' Agrippa, whi)e he was 
asdile, increased the number of <Aerm« to 170, and in the course of two centuries 
there were no less than 800 in imperial Rome. The' themicB Dioeleiiam wen 
especially distinguished for their extent and magnificence. Those of Nero, 
Titos, Domitian, and especially Caraoalla, were also of celebrated splendor. 

The edifices designed for public baths, although differing in mngnitude and splendor and 
in the details of arrangement, were nil cohsthicted on the same common plan. 'Tbey, 
stood among extenmve gardens and. walks and often were surrounded by a portrco. Tti^ 
main building contained spacious balls for swimming and bathing; others for conversa- 
tion ; others for various athletic exercises ; others fbr tbe declamation of poets, ao^d tbe 
lectures of philosophers ; in a word for every species of polite and manly amusemeqt.' 
Those erected by the emperors especially had these appendages, and were of great naagoi' 
ficence. * Architecture, sculpture, and painting exhausted their refinemenu on these es- 
tablishments, which for their extent were compared to cities: incrustations, anetals and 
marble were all emplojred in adorning them. The baths of Caracajla were ornamented 
with two hundred pillars, and fhrnished with sixteen hundred seats of marble: thrtie 
thousand persons cottjd be seated on thesa a| one time.-. Those of Biedetian surpassed 
all tbe others in size and* srniDiKaotMness of decoration ; and were besides, enriched witlt 
the precious coilestion of the Ulpian library, We can entertain some idea of ibe extent 
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«f tkif ediiiee, when w« are told that one of its halls i 
Canhatians, which is among the largest and at the sa I 
of Koflie. Here we are flirnisiied with one of the m 
Oliristiaoity, in despite of the most persevering and c 
nigas of the world. Oil this very spot, where the or( 
tion are now daily heard, Dioeletian is said to have ei i 
baths forty thousand Christian soldiers, whom, after dA) i 
Aominy, he caused to be massacred when the edifice i 
that the private baths, at some of the villas of the rid i 
therms. Aceordiag to Beaeca, the walls were of Alezi i 
were so disposed as to resemble a regular pi^ure : the I 
imluable kind of stone imported from the Grecian isUnd I 
silver pipes, and fell by several descents in beautifttfcai j 
precious gem% ; .and an intermizture of statues and ro i 
air of elegance and grandeur over the whole. {Belt on 1 i 
As BO particular description of an ancient bath haa b i 
it seems proper to introdnee here some account of such a i 
tion, drawn principally from the public baths discoven i 
tially both to the Greek (P. IV. § 179) and Roman baths, 
them, was oblong, and had two divisions, the one for mi ! 
both, warm or cold baths could be taken. The warm ba i 
eent to each other, for the sake of being easily heated, i 
the grotind-floor, was the heat ing-room, AypMaibhm, 1 
bathing, but sometimes also the floors of the adjacent r i 
heating-room was an apartment in which three copper 1 i 
another, so that the lowest (eatdaHwn) was immediately ' 
Hum) over the first, and the third (/W^doHaai) over the i 
ing, lukewarm, or cold water could be obtained. A com . 
'tained between these vessels, so that as fast as hot water i i 
the void was supplied ft-om the tepidarium. which, being 1 
but slightly reduce the temperature of the hotter boiler. I 
supplied from the piscina oi* frigidarium, and that from i 
which was not taken up by the first boiler, passed on to < 
wasted, did its office in preparing the contents of 'the sec i 
which it was to obtain in the first. The coppers and rose ' 
above the baths, to cause the water to flow more rapldlj 
rium, tepidarium, and caldarinm are applied to the apart < 
and hot baths are placed, as well as to those vessels in wk : 
water is carried on. 

The bathing rooms had, in the floor, a basin of mason-i : 
and round it a gallery, where the bathers remained befoi 
and where ail the attendants were.* In the division of i i 
belong to the men, the principal public entrance led din ; 
court, along three sides of which there ran a portico or v i 
ranged round the walls perhaps for the slaves, who aceom]] i 
Iii this place was the box for the qnadrdna (fourth of an <u 
of money given as a fee for bathing by each visiter. . 
which were found above 500 lamps, conducted fl-om the con ' 
apodfterium. 'Hiis room had three seats, made ot lava, v i 
The room was stuccoed from the cornice to the ground, hig i 
In the vaulted roof was a window with a single large pan* 
rious ornaments were carved in the cornice. Th^ floor W4 1 
mosaic. Several doors comnTunieated with tlie room.^O i 
frigidarium* This was a round chamber, encrusted with ^ ! 
in the fisrm of a truncated cone, apparently once painted 1 i 
dow near the top. In it were four nich<$s equi-distant fron 
in tiiem far the bathers. There was also a basin nearly . 
9 inches deep- entirely lined with white marble, with two i 
into it, and a sort of cushion, pulviniu, also of marble, at i 
•it upon.— Another door of the undressing room opened int: 
iarium, or warm-chamber, so called from its warm but soft 
iwepared the body of the bather for the more intense heat o;[ 
also softened the transition from the hot bath to the extern je 
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into a number of tiidkefl or eoroyutiMiitf, wsf lighted by m window witA ft broaae f(att« 
•r fbar paqee of gIftM, and bad many omaaieats &n tta^co. A doorway led fh>m H int» 
tke aOd^rium or tudtOorinwt, TMf npttftnient exactly ecMrreaponded to tlie diraetibni laid 
down by FitrutimB, for eonitructtng tbe vapor batk. Xta lenftft was twice as great as its 
breadth, exelneiveof the /ac«fiie«« at one end, and tike tev«erit« at tbs otler. U was 
•taecoed like the other rooms, |»ainted yellow und decorated with vairtons omaments. 
The ft>o# and « alls of the s udatorina were made hollow, that tha heated air faiffht pas* 
fret^y around : the design was to IbmisH a MfArt^ qf diry mrf. * it eortespoads preciael^ 
with a hot store toon of the fresent day,>jcept that the store fiofet was beneath and 
entside the sadatortuRt.* The /#bmij««m was a large seni-ctreaiar nichcseren feet wid* 
and three f^t sir inches deep, io the oiiddie of which was pliced a rase ibr washing Hm 
hands and ftce, called l9bt%m ; this was a large basin of white marMe, elerated 3i feet 
above the pavement and about 5 Ibet In diatocter, tnto^whieto the hot water bubbled «p 
through sr pipe in the centre; an inecriptioR on this labruai states that it eost 750 sesterceav 
There is »n the Yatieati * ms«niteent porphyry labram, tiudi in one of the itnpeiiak 
bftths at Bonie. The teoservst, of hot-batthv at the eliher end ef the roeas, was M feet 
long, 4 feet 4 inches wide and 1 feot 4 inches deep {entirely of narbie^ iiite which thie hot 
water was conveyed by a pipe ; it was elevirted two sMps above the flvor ; the descent inta* 
it was by- a stogie sscpi wlrich fbrned a eonttanaits bensh ftroaod it for the convenience of 
the batMers.. 

Besides the rooms thus described, thevc was cfso a reon, chlled the tautuinwm or etos- 
tkmwm^ in wMch the bathess anointed their bodice with oil before taking their exercise^ 
or with perfomes after'baCbiag'. This room was usually stored with pois sontainifig nu- 
merous varieties ofanguents appropriated to diftsent parts ef the body (P. IV. § 170)^ 
There was likewise anoriler soem, in which various esercises were performed befom 
taking tile batlr; this room was-sometimes called spftsMiMt, more frequently «jrA<Br»t«n«m^ 
beeattse the favorite eaereise waa the ball. The §mki8i$nwm was an aparunenti, where wn» 
kept ti»e powder which was sprinkled over the body after the ejiercisfs just menUoned. Iik 
the more splendid imperi^al baths there wece various other rooms and halls. 

Those who went to bat^e first proceeded to the apodi^ttriMm, where they took otf their 
dotbcs and committed thev to the cave ef the ecpcsra, slaves employed for the purpose? 
by the overseer, lalnemtor. Thence they proceeded to the wnctuarium, where they were 
anointed by other slaves, aliftm. Thence they proceeded to the sp/uBriat$rium, to engage 
in some of the exer^iaes of that apartment. From this roop tbey went to the caldarium^ 
In taking the hot bcttk^in the latter room, they sat upon the step^r bench already described^ 
which was below the surface of the water, Here they scrnped themselves with instra* 
meots called tirigiUa, usually of bronae, sometimes of iron; or this operation was per-, 
formed by an attendant, slave. From drawipgs on a vase found at Canino, it is inferred ' 
that the bathers, after the use of the strigils, rubbed themselves with their hands, and 
then were washed ■fh)m bead to foot by having pails or vases of water poured over t^iem. 
They were then dried careAilly with cotton or linen cloths, and covered with a ligbi 
*^&8ffy mantle, called gMuti§^ On quitting the caldarium, |hey went into the tepidarium« 
and, after some delay, thence into the frigidarium ; but are supposed not generally to have» 
bathed in these rooms at theyuNio therms, but to have used them chieiy to soften th^ 
transition fimm the intense heat of the caldarium tft the open air. The bathing wa» 
isuftlly followed by an anointing of the body with the.perfbmnd oils ef the eleothesiniD^ 
after which theeiothes left in the apodjiteiiiim were resumed. 

The castom«ry time of day for bathing, both nt the puMie tknmmi and the more private 
>n/nc«, was between 2 o'clock and dusk Between S and 3 o'slock was considered the moat 
digible time for the exercise and the bath. The bathe were usually closed at dusk; sonse 
•f the omperors.aIlDwed them to be open until S o'oloek in the evening. The riiarge for 
entrance was increased a handred fold after 4 o*ch>ek. Neio*B baths were heated by iSk 
o'clock ; and Beverua anowed the baths to be opened before sanrise and even througli the 
a}ghl,vin summer. The rage for bathing seems to have centinned until tlm removal of the 
seat of the empire to Constantinople ; after which no new theniHB wbre erected and thie 
old gradually fell into decay. 

It Is worthy of temark, that the exeneise of swtsHaiii^ was connected wsth the «qsIo«» 
of bathing. * This art* it is snid, * was held in such estlttation by the €lreeks dnd Komansw ' 
that, when they wished to convey ftn idea of the complete ignorftnce Of an indivjda«U 
they would say of him, that he nstfAsv Anns Ufm to tesd ««r svini, a phrase eorrespoiidiiis 
With our ftimiliar one, that a person knows not how to read or write. AttafShed to, and 
ftmning a part of, the gymnasia and palcstm, were schools for swimming; aceordiaf td 
Ptiny, the Komnns had haalns in their priyate houses for thtf «njii]nn«n| of tUs eiMniffi^* 
(Bs«.) 
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For faOec details, with notices of some of the imperial baths, see Pompeii, p. 153.—Tbe 
moat copious work on tho Roman Baths and their remains is that of Ckimeron, entitled 
The Baths of the Romans explained and illustrated. Lond. 1772. fol. with the illustratij^ns 
of Palladio, 75 plates.— Cf. Les Thermos des Romains, dessinees par Andre Palladio 
Ac. Vicenza, 1785. fol.— See also O. Ji. Bltmet, Restauration des Thcrmes d'Ant. Caracalla. 
Par. 1828. fol. fine plates. —J. B. Pirantn (cited P. 1. 1 242. 2) 8d vol. 

§65. The name of jLu^i or schools was ^Iven to those stractnres, in which 
the various athletic exercises were taught and practised ; ^ose most frequently 
mentioned are the Ludu$ Magnus^ MaiutinuB^ Dacicus and jEmiliiu. There were 
also several structures for exhibiting naval engagements, called Naumachia ; as 

Finally there were large edifices, sacred to the nj^mphs and called Nytnphaa ; 
one particularly noted, which contained artificial fountains and water-foils, 
and was adorned with numerous statues of these imaginary beings (cf. P. Ijl. 

§ii)i). 

§ 66. The Porticos or Piazzas {porticus) were very numerous. These were 
covered colonnades, adorned with dtatues and designed as places for meeting and 
walking for pleasure. They were sometimes separate structures, sometimes 
connected with other large buildings, such as basilics, theatres and the like. 
The most splendid was that of Apollo's temple on Mount Palatine, and the 
largest, the one paJled MiUiaria, Courts were sometimes held in porticos ; and 
go^ ako of some kinds were exposed for sale in them. (Cf. P. I. § 237.) 

The city was adorned with Triumphal arches (arena triumphalea)^ to the num. 
ber of d6« having statues and various ornaments in bas-relief (P. I. § 188). Some 
of them were very magnificent, as e.g. those of Nero, Titus, Trajan, Septimius 
Severns, and Constantino. These were of the finest marble, and of a square figure, 
with a large arched gate in the middle, and small ones at the sides. 

§ 67. Ther^ were single pillars or columns, columna, also erected to oom. 
memorate particular victories, e. g. those of Duillius (cf. P. I. §133. 1), Trajan, 
and Antoninus. The last two are still standing and are reckoned among the 
most precious remains of antiquity. 

With great labor, Obelisks were removed from Egypt, of which those still ex- 
istin?, having been conveyed there by Augustus, Caligula, and Constantius the 
second, are the most remarkable. 

Innumerable also were the statues^ which were found not only in the temples, 
bat also in many public places, in and upon large edifices. More than eighty of 
a colossal size are mentioned. 

There were likewise erected at Rome a few trophies, iropaa. These were 
franks of marble, sometimes of wood, on which were hun;g the spoils taken from 
the enemy, especially the weapons of war. There are two trunks of marble 
decorated like trophies, still remaining at Rome, and supposed to have been 
erected by Marius for bis victories, over Jngurtha, and over the Cimbri. 

§ 68. Among the memorable things of Rome, the Aqueducts, aquaductus, 
should be mentioned. . Their design was to furnish the city with a constant sup> 
ply of water» and great expense was laid out in constructing and adorning them. 
Tnere were 14 of the larger sort; the Aqua Appia, Marcia, Virgo, Claudia, 
Septimia and Alsietina^ are the most known. The smaller reservoirs (lacua) 
were commonly ornamented with statues and carver's work. Some of the aque- 
ducts brought water more than 60 miles, through rocks and nu)untain8, and over 
valleys supported on arches, sometimes above 100 feet high. The care of these 
originally belonged to the sediles; under the emperors particular officers were 
appointed for it, called euratorea aquarwn!. 

The CUaea were also works of great cost and of very durable structure. They 
were a sort qf sewers or drains^ some of them very large, passing under the 
whole city, and discharging its various impurities into the Tiber. The prin- 
cipal was the Cloaca Maxima, first built by Tarquinius Priscus, cleansed and 
repaired by M. Agrippa; it was 16 feet broad and 30 feet high, formed of blocks 
of hewn stone. The Pantheon (§59) was over it; and many private houses 
stood directly upon the cloacae. {Stuart^a Diet, of Arch.) These were mider the 
charge of officers styled ewatorea ehaearum. 

§ 69. Splendid tombs and monuments to the dead were sometimes erected 
• (cf. P. IV. § 341). We may name here j>articularly the Mauaoleurn of Augus- 
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f09, of a pjmunidical form, 385 feet faigrh, with two Obelisks standiDf near it 
the Moles Hadriani, and tbe Tomb or Pyramid of Cestius. (Cf. P. I. §226.) 

§ 70. Tbe number of private bQildioi^St wbich were called domvs when coB' 
tiguoug to one another, and insuUe^ when they were isolated er when several 
buildings of one owner were connected together and separate from others, 
amounted to above 48,000 in the moist flourishing times. Among them were 
some of great splendor, partly of marble, and adorned with statues and eolon* 
nades. The more celebrated were the palaces of Julius CSesar, Mamurra, Ju- 
nius Verus, Cicero, and Augustus, the golden house of Nero, the palace of Lici- 
nius Crassus, Aquilius, Catulus, iBmilius Scaurus, Trajan, Hadrian, &c. Be* 
fore the conflagration of the city under Nero, the streets were narrow and ir- 
regular, and the private houses were incommodious, and some even dan?eroiui 
from their imperfect architecture and their height of three lofty stories. In the 
time of Nero, more than two thirds of the city was burnt. Of the 14 districts, 
only 4 remained entire. The city was rebuilt with more regularly, with vtreets 
broader and less crooked ; the areas for houses were measured out, and the 
height restricted to 70 feet. ' 

§ 71. The manors or country seats, villa, of the more distinguished Romans 
were also works of costly architecture, adorned with sculpture, and rich gar- 
dens, especially those termed villa uroana or pratoria* Among the more re- 
markable were the villas of Luicullus, Augustus, Maecenas, Hadrian, and the 
Gordiani. (Cf. P. IV. § 326.) . 

The suburbs of ancient Rome were so extensive, that its neighborhood was 
almost one immense village, but at present, the vicinity of Rome called Com-: 
pagna di Roma, is a complete desert. Modern Rome is built chiefly on the 
ancient Campus Martins. The accumulation of ruins has raised very sensibly 
the soil of the city, as is evident from what has' been said respecting the en- 
trance of the Pantheon (} 59), and the height of the Tarpeian rock {% 53). 

§ 72. We proceed now to what remains to be deseribed in the south ci Eu- 
rope (cf. ^27); and we might include the whole under the term Gr^xia, taken in 
a very comprehensive sense, in which it has sometimes been used. For it has 
been made to cover not only the Peloponnesus and Greece Prq^er, but also 
Epirus, Thessalia, Macedonia, and even Thracia. The victories of Philip hav- 
ing procured him a tote in the Arophictyonie council, his Thessalian and Mace- 
donian dominions were consequently ranked among the Grecian states. The 
valor and policy of the Epirote kings procured the same honor for Epirus not 
long after; and finally, Thrace was raised to the same dignity, when it became 
the habitation of the Roman emperors. But Graecia is rarely used in so large a 
sense, and we shall first consider ancient Thrace separately, and include the 
other countries under GriBeta, 

Thracfa was bounded on the north by the chain of mount Hemus, which 
separated it from Moesia; on the east by the Euiine sea, Thracian Bosphorus, 
and Hellespont, which divided it from Asia ; on the south by the iBgean sea ; 
and on the west by the river Strymon, dividing it from Maccdon. In conse- 
quence of the conquests of Philip, the river Nessus became the mutual boundary, 
of Thrace and Macedon, the intermediate district bein? annexed to the latter 
country. — The peninsula contained between the Bay of Melas, and the Helles- 
pont was called the Thracian Chersonese, so celebrated in the wars between 
Philip and the Athenians. 

§ 73. The capital of Thrape, and atone time of the civilised world, ,was By- 
zantium, or Constantinopolis, built on tbe north-eastern extremity of the Cher, 
•onese, called from its beauty Chrusoceras, or tbe golden horn. Bf whom this 
city -was founded is a matter of dispute; but it was greatly enlarged and beauti- 
fied by Constantino the Great, who, in the fourth centuiT^ of the Christian era* 
tranferred the seat^of government hither from Rome. On the division of the 
Roman empire, this city became the capital of the Greek or eastern part; it re- 
tained this distinction for many years, until from the vices pf the inhabitants, and 
the imbecility of their rulers, it was captured by the Turks, on the 29th of May, 
A. D. ]453.-~On the topography of Byzantium, Qihbon^ ch. xvii. — N. Am. 12«v. 
16th vol. or 7th of New Series, p. 438. 

Tbe other principal towns were, Salmydessus, Midijeh, celebrated for ship- 
wrecks; Thynia, a town and promontory, whence the Thyni, who colonized 
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■Btthynia in Asia Minor, came: Apollonia called afterwards Sisopolis, fike^olt , 
and MesembriOf' built by a colony of Megarensiana; all on the Euzine sea. — Se- 
lymbria, SelihrU^ and Perinthoa, or Heraclea, Erekli, on the Propontis.— Calli- 

Slis, Gallipoli,,9t the junction of the Propontis and Hellespont; the small towns 
adytos and Cissa, near where the little river Mgoa Potamos joins the Helles- 
pooty the scene of the fiital battle in whieh Isysander destroyed the naral power 
of the AtheniaBB; and Sestos, Ztnunie, where Xerxes bniit bis bridge of, boats 
across the Hellespont. — Sestos andAbydos are also celebrated for the loves of 
Hero and Leandec. The possibdity of swimming across the Hellespont was 
for a long time doubted, but it was performed by the late X»rd Byron. 

On the bay of Melas, so named from the river Melas, that empties itself into 
it, were Cardia, destroyed by Lysimachus, to procure inhabitants for a new 
town, Lysimachia, that he had built a little farther south, and Eion, which was 
burned by its governor, Boges. — In the interior were Trajanopolis, built by Tra- 
jan, and Adrianopolis, its successful rival, built by Adrian, and now the second 
city of the Turkish empire. At the east mouth of Hebrus, stood iEnos, said to 
have been founded by ^neas, neartheterritory of theCicones; on tlie west side, 
Doriscus, where Xerxes reviewed his immense armament after passing the Hel- 
lespont, and it is said that his array were so numerous as completely to drain the 
neighboring river Lessus. At the mouth of the Nessus was Abdera, the birth- 
place of the philosopher Democritus, near which were the stables of Diomede, 
who is said to have fed his horses on human flesh. 

§ 74. The principal rivers of Thrace were the Hebrus, Hi^ritzay celebrated 
for- ike clearness and rapidity of its waters, Nessus, iVissar, and Strymon, Joni' 
^i* — The principal mountains of Thrace were Mount Hsmus, extending from 
the Eoxine sea in a western direction between McBsia and Thrace, Rhodope ex- 
tending from the Euxiue sea to the sources of the Nessus, and Pangeus, ex- 
tending thence to the north of Macedon. It was on the Pangeev*. that the 
wonders ascribed to the lyre of Orpheus were said to have been performed 
(P. II. § 48). . Two precipices of this mountain, now called Cattagnas^ ap- 
proach to the sea .nearly c^posite to the island Thasus, and form very narrow 
passages, which y^ere defended by walls.— The principal seas and bays, adjoin- 
ing this extensive maritime country were Pontus Euxinus, Bosphorus Thracins, 
Propontis, Hellespontus, Melanis Sinus, GiUf of- Saros^ and Strymonicus Sinus, 
' Ouif of Contewe, 

§ 75. Thrace was aneienfly possessed by sevei^l independent teibes, one of 
those, the Dolonei, being hard pressed by tlie Absinthians, their neighbors, sent 
to I>df>hi to oonsoit the oracle abont the event of the war. The ambassadors 
were directed to choose as leader the person who should first invite them to his 
hoo^e. While passing through Athens they were hospitably entertained by Jfil- 
tiades the son of Gypeelue; they immediately requested him- to accompany them 
to the Chef sonesas, and Miltiades havuig consulted the orade at De^hi, accept- 
ed the invitation.-^n his arrival he was immediately created king, and the Ab- 
sinthians were soon after defeated. He fortified the Chersonesos by building the 
hm^ walls across the Isthmus, and afler a prosperous reign beqmeathe(l the crown 
to Ills nephew Slissagoras.— ^tesagoras dying after a short reign, his brother 
Miltiades was sent from Athens by the PisistratidfB as his successor. He had 
not reigned* hmg, when Darius king of Persia^ sent a fleet of Phcenicians against 
the Chersonese, and Miltiades unable to make any effectiTe -resistance, retired to • 
Athens. 

Tbe Chersonese, after the defeat of the Persians, was principally possessed by 
the Athenians, who colonized all the coast. The. interior of Thrace remained 
subject to the native princes, until the whole pountry was united to Macedon by. 
Philip and Alexander. 

. § 76. What remains to be described in Europe we shall include, as already 
remarked (^ 72), under O a ^ c x a, using this name in what is commonly oon- 
'Sidered its most comprehensive sense (cf. P. IV. § 2). The extensive region 
thus included in Griecia presents /our general divisions, which are, obviously 
suggested by the natural ikce of the country. The 1st is that part, which lies 
north of the chain of motintains called Cambunii, whieh are connected by the 
Stymphsei Montes with the Aero Ceraunii ; the Sd is the part between the Cam- 
bimii on the- north, and another line of highlands and mountains on the south, 
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whidi may be traced from the Sinaa Maliacua on Uie east, to the Siiios Arabra- 
cios on the west; in its eastern extremiU^ it forms the pass of Thermopyle, and 
the chain is in this portion of it called dSia ; as it stretches back in a northerly 
and then westerly direction, it is called Findus ; this sends down a spur from the 
sources of the river Acbelous to the Sinus Ambracius, where it forms another 
pass corresponding to that of Thermopylae oo the east ; the 3d is the part between 
the mountains just traced and the gults on each side of the isthmus of Corinth, 
Sinus Corinthiacus and Sinus Saronicus ; and the 4th is the peninsula connected 
to the main by that isthmus. The Jirtt, is Macedonia ; the seeondy Epirus and 
Thessalia ; the third, Hellas ; the fourth, Peloponnesus. 

§ 77. (1) Macedonia, considered as including the first of the natural divisions 
above described, was bounded W. by the Mare Hadriaticum ; N. by Illyricum ' 
and Moesia ; E/by Thracia from which it was separated h^ Mt Rhodope and 
the river Nestus flowing from Rhodope ; S. by the jBgSBum Mare, the Cambunii 
Monies and the other mountains forming the chain already mentioned, which 
terminates in the Aero Ceraunii on the western extremity. 

In noticing the physical features of Macedonia, it w^ill be observed that Mt. 
Hsmus and Mt. Rhodope, meeting on its K. £. corner, stretch along on its 
north in a single chain ; this was called Orbelus Mons ; a spur fh>ni Orbelus 
will be noticed running down south through Macedonia, and forming a connec- 
tion with the Stymphsei, or mons Stympha, already named between the Cambu- 
nii and the Aero Ceraunii. The waters east of this spur flow to the Mgean ; 
those west of it to the Hadriatic. : 

§ 78. The* principal river of the west was the Drilo, IMno, which runs 
through lake Lychnidus, and empties into a bay of the Hadriatic, north of the 
point called Nymphsum Promontorium. — ^One of the most important places in 
this western portion was ApoHonia, on the Hadriatic coast, celebrated in the 
Roman age of Greek Literature (P. II. ^ 9) for its cultivation, and said to be 
the place where Augustus acquired his knowledge of Greek, and finished his 
education. Another place* is worthy of notice, Epidamnus, further north, called 
Dyrrachium by the Romans, the place vdiere travellers fl^m Italy to Greeoe 
generally landed. This portion west of the spur was taken from lUyricoBi by 
Philip {RoUin, B. 14. ^1). 

^ 79. The country east of the spur is principally champaign. We notice 
three most considerable rivers ; the Hallacmon, Pldtemonef in the southern part, 
flowing east to the Sinus Thermaicus, Gmlf of 7%««s#2(mtM, or Sahnichi; the 
Azius, Vardari, ristni? in the heights between Macedonia and Moesia, and run- 
ning S. to the head of the same gulf, receiving on its way many trihutarira, and 
tiniting with the Erigon on the west before its discharge ; the Strymon, rising ia 
Mt Rhodope, and flowing to the Sinus Strymonicus, Ovlf of CoiUefss.— Between 
the two gulfs or bays just named, was the peninsula someUmes called-Chalcidioe, 
and presenting peculiar features, having a cluster of mountains on its neck, and 
being split into three smaller peninsulas by two bays, the Toronaicns, G, of Cob- 
mmdra, and the Singeticus, Q. cf M<mte Seru^, The western of these smaller 
peninsu)a4 was Pellene or Pfalegra,the fabled iicene of the battle between Jupiter 
and the Giants (Oo. x. 151.){ the eastern was marked by Mt Athos, extending 
several leagues upon and projecting into the sea, and was celebrated for a canal 
said to be cut across its neck by Xerxes to avoid the passage around Mt Athoe, 
that passage having proved so fiitai to the fleet of Darius. 

§ 80. This j>ortion of Macedonia had numerous subdivisions, many of whidi 
are tiot important, even if they could be accurately traced. Pieonia was in the 
northern part The part between the Strymon and Nestus was called Edonis. 
The southern part on the west of thiB Sinus Thermaicus, was Pieria. Emathia 
was north of Pieria, and of the same gulf. 

. Emathia was the most important province. In this was situated Edessa, the 
original capital of the country, on the Erigon ; also Pella, on the Lydias, stibee> 
qaenily made the capital by Arayatas, the father of Philip. ^Further east, on 
tiie ^nus Thermaicus, was Thermeo, afterwards called Thessalonica, the ^oe 
of Cicero^s banishment, and the capital of the country as a Roman, province. 
.On the peninsula which has been described (§ 79) were Potidosa, or Cassandria, 
on the neck of Pallene, celebrated for ito splendor under king C^ssander; Ofyn- 
thus, memorable .for its siege by Philip^ wBo afier much labor captured it by 
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treachery; Chakis, which gave name to the iregion; Stagira, Siagros, on 
the eastern coast, the birth-place of Aristotle. — In £doni« were two important 
towns; Ampbipolis, originally on an island in the river Strymon, an Athenian 
colony; Phiiippi, iiirtherv east, near Mons Pang»us, a branch from Rhodopc. It 
was built by Philip, for the same purpose ibr ^hich the Athenians built Ampbi- 
polis, to secure the valuable gold and silver mines found in this region. - It is 
celebrated for the battle in which Brutus and Cassiun was defeated by Augustus 
and Antony, B. C. 42; and memorable as the place where Paul and Silas, having 
been * thrust into the inner prison, with their feet fast in the sttjcks, at midnight 
sang praises unto God^ (^Acts, xvi. 25). Its site is still marked by ruins (Miss, 
Heruldf Sept. 1836, p. 334). — In Pieria, one of the most memorable places was 
Pydna, Kitra, where Olyrnpias was murdered by Cassander, and wh^re the 
Roman general Paulus ^milius made a prisoner of Perseus the last king of 
Macedonia, B C. 168. North of this, on the coast, was Methone, at the siege 
of which Philip lost his right eye. 

^ 81. The kingdom of Macedonia was said to be founded by Caranus, a de- 
flcendantof Hercules, B.C. 814; but it did not acquire consequence until the 
reign of Philip, who ascended the throne B. C. 360. It has been stated, that 
150 different nations or tribes were finally included within its limits. 

§ 82. (2)' Epirus and Thessaua, embraced in the second natural division 
pointed out (^ 76), are next to be noticed. 

TuKssALiA is described by Herodotus as a very extensive plain, embosomed in 
mountains. The Cambunii and Olympus were on the north; Pelion and Ossa^ 
on the east; Pindus on the west ; and.CEta, on the south : so that only the small 
portion of coast between the Sinus Pela^icus and the Sinus Maliacus is without 
the goaird .of mountains ; and even this has a guard a little in the interior, by 
Mt. Othrys, which strikes across from Pindus to Pelion. 

The ejttensh/!e plains of Thcssaly were peculiarly favorable to the breeding 
•of horses ; and the Thessalians were the first who introduced the use of cavalry, 
liorses having been, at first, only used fi>r draught Hence, herhaps, arose the 
fable of the Centaurs, a people of Thessaly, who were supposed to have been 
half man and half horse. The Thessaliqin cavalry maintained their superior* 
ity to a very late period, and to them Philip was indebted for many of his vie- ' 
tories. 

§ 83. The northern part of Thessaly was called Pelasgiotis, from the Pelasgi, 
an Asiatic wandering tribe, who are supposed to have been the first inhabitants 
of Greece (P. I. § d3). The principal cities in Pelasgiotis were Larissa, the 
capital of the province; Gomph I, destroyed by Cssar; Gonnus and Gyrtona, 
near the entrance of the vale of Tempe, so celebrated for its natural beauties ; 
Seotossa, near which are some hills, called, from their shape, Cynoa Cephale, 
where Philip was defeated by Quintus Flamtnius; and Phartalus, ndar which 
Pompey was overthrown by Ceesar. 

The eastern part of Thessaly waa named Magnesia ; the moat remarkable 
places were Sepia^ a small village on a promontory of the same name, where 
the fleet of Xerxes received an omen of their final overthrow, being shattered in 
a storm ; Demetrias, V/oo, bnilt by Demetrius Pdiorcetes, and which, from the 
commercial advantages of its situation, almost depopulated the n'eighboring 
towns ; Melibna, the city of Philoctetes ; lolcos, the residence of Jason and 
Medea; Pagase, where the ship Argo was built, from which the Sinus Pelasgtcus 
18 sometimes ealled Pagastsus: Aphetee, FetiOy wl\^nce the Argonautic expedi- 
tion sailed ; Phercs, the residence of the tyrant Alexander; and Thebse, near the 
river Amphrysus, where Apollo fed the herds of king Admetus. 

In the southern parts of Thessaly were Malia, which gives name to the Maliac 
bay; Larissa, caHed Cremast^, from its sloping situation,thecapitalof the king- 
dom of Achilles ; Alos, at the foot of mount Othrys, near which the combat b^ ^ 
tween the Centaurs and Lapithfls took place; Phylace, on the sea coast, the 
residence of Protesilaus ; Dorion, where the nmsical contest between Thamyris 
and the Muses took place ; Hypata, foroous for the magical arts of its women 
(/for. Ep. 5.) ; Lamia, where Antipater was fruitlessly l^sieged by the Atheni- 
ans ; and Trachis, Zeiton^ celebrated for its desperate resutance when besieged 
bf the Romana. 

i 84 The mountains have been mentioned above (( 82). The most remark- 
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able river was the Peneos, which passings through the rale of Tempe falls into th« 
JEgefkn sea. This rtrcr is' said to nave overflowed Thcssaly, until Hercules open, 
ed a passage ibr the waters- between mounts Olympus and Dssa. The principal 
inlets of the JE^ean sea, on the Thessalian coast, were Sinus Pelasgicus, or 
Pagassus, Gulf of Volo, and Sinus Maliacus, Gulf of^Zeiton, 

§ 85. The inundation of Thessaly, daring the reign of Deucalion, is one of 
the first events recorded in profane history ; all the inhabitants, except Deucalion 
and his wife Pyrrha, are said to have been destroyed. Perplexed to discover by 
what means the human race might be restored they consulted the oracle of The- 
misy and were ordered to throw stones behind them ; those thrown by Deucalion 
became men and those by Pyrrha women. In this fable the history of some par- ' 
tial inundation seems to be confounded with the tradition of the universal deluge. 

The next remarkable occurrence was the Argonautic expedition under Jason, 
aided by the bravest heroes of Greece, in the ship Argo (P. III. ^ 127). — Achilles 
was the most remarkabje Thessalian prince after Jason ; he was the son of Pe- 
lens and the sea-nymphThetb; an oracle had foretold that he would perish if h6 
accompanied the Greeks to Troy; to prevent this, his mother concealed him at 
the court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, by one of whose daughters he begat 
Pyrrhus, or Neoptoleraus, afterwards king of Epirus. Achilles was at last dis- 
covered by Ulysses and brought to Troy, where he was slain by Paris, one of the 
sons of Priam. 

During the supremacy of Athens and Sparta, Thessaly seems to have been of 
little importance. The greater part of it was annexed to Macedon by Philip and 
his successors. — It was cruelly devastated in the wars between the Romans and 
the Macedonian and Syrian kings ; it also suffered very severely in t!he civil 
wars between CoBsar and Pompey. 

^ 86. Under Efirus a greater extent than we have assigned to it is often in- 
eluded. We have suggested as its natural boundaries on the north the mountains 
Cambunii and Aero Ceraunii, and on the soutii, the Sinps Ambraciu's; but the 
region called Qr^tis between the Aero Ceraunii and the river Aous is commonly 
termed a province of i-Jpirus ; and Acarnania, within the proper limits of Hellas, 
is also often considered as another province. In all descriptions, it is separated 
from Thessaly by Mt. Pindus ; while the Mare Ionium bounds it on the west 
With hi the compass here given, it included the provinces Gbaonia, Thesprotia, 
and Molossis. 

^ 87. Chaoma was the portion under the Aero Ceraunii on the south, said to- 
be named from Chaon, the brother of Helenas son of Priam. These mountains 
were so called from their summits (Jk(«) being often struck with lightning (jm- 
(rnmSt) ; they were remarkable for attracting storms, and were dreaded by mari. 
ners ; the rocks at the western extremity c3* their southern branch, Acro-Ceratu 
nta, were called infamous (itr/ames). — Tlie principal towns were Oricum in the 
extreme north, on the coast between the branches of the mountains just men- 
tioned, and Anchesmus also on the coast and in the extreme south of the pro- 
vince. 

Thetprniia extended on the coast from Cbaonia to the Sinus Ambracius, G. of 
Arta, Its principal places were Buthrotum on the river Xanthu?, near which 
^neas is said to have landed on his flight from Trov to Italy ; and Ephyra, on 
the river ^Acheron, flowing to the harbor called Glyeys Litnen (>Xvxvc Xiftw). 
' Ephyra was subsequently called Cichyrus ; the ruins of its walls are said to be 
still visible (Ifugkes, Travels.hi Greece and Albania. 2 vols. 4. Lend. 1820).-* 
The river Acheron is joined at i^ mouth by the Cocytus. These were ranked 
in the ancient mythology among the Jlumina inferorum, or infernal rivers : three 
others had the same rank; the Styx, in Arcadia, the Lethe, in Boeotia probably , 
and the Phlegetl^on, the location of which, as an actual river, is onknown, aU 
though it is represented sometimes as uniting with the Acheron. 

i&lo98X8 was east of Thresprotia, and north of the Sinus Ambracius. Its 
principal towns were Ambracia, the residence of the Epirote kings ; Dodona, 
&moas for its oracle and tcmfde of Jupiter (P. IV. ^ 71), and Passaro, where the 
kings of Epirus took the coronation oathA-The Moloesian dogs were highly 
esteemed by the ancients. 

§ 88. We meet but casual mention of the Epirotes in history until the Maoe* 
donian empire was divided afler Alexander's death. It was then that this peoplei 
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who had hitherto been looked on as barbarians, and held in subjection by the 
Macedonians, began to take a lead in the affairs of Greece. — ^The folly of Pyr- 
rhos, who hoped by his victories in the west, to rival the conquests of Alexander 
in the east, weakened their forces and diminished their authority. 

On the invasion of the Romans, the Epirotes adhered to the cause of Grecian 
liberty with a desperate fidelity, worthy of better success. When the conquest 
of their country had been achieved by Paulus i^milius, enraged at their resis- 
tance, he ordered seventy of their cities to be destroyed, and 150,000 of the in- 
habitants to be sold as slaves ; an instance of atrocious revenge scarcely to be 
paralleled in history. 

When the empire of Constantinople fell before the victorious arms of the Ma- 
hometans, the remnants of the Christian forces retreated to the fastnesses of the 
mountains of SuU and the town of Parga in this territory.~The Suliotes, after 
performing feats of valor only to be paralleled in the brighter days of Grecian 
freedom, were duped by Ali Pacha and treacherously massacred; and Parga, 
af^r many vicissitudes, fell under the power of Turkey. For an account of 
Parga^ c£ l^ni. Quart. JBee. zziii. p. 111. 

k 89. (3) Our 3d division of Greece includes the portion between Mt CEta 
and the large Qulfs, Sinus Corinthiacus and Sinus Saronicus. It is what is pro- 
perly termed Hellas, and is also called Giubcta Propria. , 

liiis division is washed on every side but the ntorth by the sea. On the east 
are first the waters of Sfintts ilfeiiaeits, then of Sinus OpuntiustLnd those between 
land and Eubosa, which are called in the narrowest place Euripus, Leaving these 
and drawing near the southern point of the country, you enter the Myrtotim 
M^rcy and having passed that point, Sunium Pr&moitterium^ with the splendid 
temple of Minerva in sight, you proceed upthe Sinus Saronicus (Gulf of Egina); 
at the end of which you must take a Ismd carriage, but of 5 miles only, over the 
isthmus of Corinth {Htxa-liKli), when you reach the Sinus Corinikidcus (Gulf 
of Lepanto). This opens into Hellas several bays, one at its eastern extremity 
called Haleyonium Jfare, and another central and opening to the north called 
Sinus Crissaus (Bay of Salona). 

Continuing the survey of the coast of Hellas, you pass out of the Sinus Corin- 
thiacus through the strait called DardaneUes ojf Lepanto between Rhium on the 
Peloponnesus, where is the tomb of Hesiod, and Antirrhium on the opposite side. 
Issuing firom this strait you enter and continue in the Mare /ontuln, till having 
gone through the artificial channel separating Leueas from the main land, you 
turn round the PrpmoiUorium Aeiium and enter tlie Sinus Ambracius, which ends 
the tour, and the eastern extremity of which is not more than 70 miles distant, 
across the mountains, from the Sinus MaliacuSv where the imaginary tour began. 

§ 90. If an observer could take an elevated station in the air, and thence look 
down upon Hellas, his eye would rest upon an almost countless number of hills 
and mountains, with rich vales, and small pure streams. At first its summits 
miglit seem to rise up over the country in disorder and confusion, but soon he 
would trace some obvious lines of connection.-:— He would perceive one line of 
summits stretching from Mt (Eta at Thermopyls down parallel to the eastern 
coast and to the island Eubcea as far as to the strait Euripus. — He would ob- 
serve another of more lofty, and attractive summits proceeding from Pindus (in 
about the centre' between the Sin^ Maliacus and Sinus Ambracius) running 
quite southerly a short distance, and then sending off on its right a line of minor 
summit^ down to the western extremity of the Sinus CovinthiacuSt but itself 
bending to the south-east, and at length verging along the shore of that gulf to 
its eastern extremity and there connecting with the Geranii Monies and Mens On- 
cius on the isthmus, and with Mons CUhBron, which proceeds directly east to the 
sea south of the straits of Euripu8.-^The part of this line joinineJPtnaus includes 
probably the mountains in which the ane^nt Drtppes dwelt. The first part of 
the branch, which it sends off to the west, is the Coras chain, and the termination 
of this branch at the gulf is in the sutnmits called Taphiassus and Chalcts^^ln 
the main line bending to the south-east occur first Parnassus, which although of 
barren soil was celebrated 'forits green valleys and shady groves suited for medi- 
tation; then Heliesn, with its fountain Hippocrene, sprung (according to fable) 
from the stamping of Pegasus. — After this, as you turn eastward, appears 
CUharon, which has a summit in the eastern part, called JParfie«.^~In the terri- . 
tory south of these, were several summits, particularly, PenielicuSt famous for its 
marble, north-east from Athenis; HymettuSt celebrated for its honey, east and 
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Bouth-eaat of Athens; Lauriua containing the silver mines, in the sootiKsra extreme 
of AHictL^—'AracynthuB was a ^hain in iEtoIia. 

§ 91. Hellas contained eight smiill, but independent proTinees or districle. 
These were, beginning ou th^ west, Acamania, ^iolia^ Doris, Lacris^ Phocis^ 
Bcaoliay Megaris, Attica, 

The two western district Acarwinia and JBtolia were very Inferior to the rest 
in fame, although naturp presented herself in a grander and sublimer aspect 
than in some other districts. 

§ 02. A c a r n a n i a was marked lor its woods and forests, and its inhabits 
ants were noted for their attacl^ment to sensual pleasures. We have allnded 
(§ 76) to the natural boundaries between this district and Epiros, viz. the Sinos 
Ambracios and the spur of mountains running from Pindus down to that bay. 
This line of highlands is now caJIed MakrinoroB, which name is also given to the 
narrow pass under their abrupt anB steep termination near the bay, a pass simi- 
lar to that of TTiermopyl©. The bonndary between Acarnania and the next 
district of Hellas, ^toHa, is tfie river Achelous, rising among the valley»(^ Mt. 
Pindus and flowing to the Mare lonium; 

Of the places- in Acarnania, we mention Arg08 An^UochiuA, on the river Ina- 
chus emptying at the east extremity of the Sinus Ambracius; Anactorium on a 
peninsula forming the north-western corner of the district Aciivm a little further 
to the east, on the Fromontory of the same pame. At this place Augustus gained his 
great naval victory over Antony and Cleopatra, and to commemorate it, built a 
town called Nicopoli$, and instituted games celebrated every 3d year, called 
Actia, — Leticoi was *on the northern point of the island Leucadia, which was a 
peninsula befbre the Peloponnesian war, but afler that separated by an artificial 
channel. On the south part was a temple of Apollo .on the Promontory LeucaU, 
from which the despairing Sappho, is said to have thrown herself (cf F. II. § 54). 
— ^Stratus, ouce its metropolis, was on the Acholous which is now called Aspro 



§ 93. ^ t o 1 i a was east of Acatnania, separated by tlie river Achelous; it 
Is now called Vlakia from a tribe of barbarians to ^hom the Greek emperors 
gave this province. Its other chief river was the Evenus (Fideri) falling into the 
Corinthian bay; this and the Achelous are the largest rivers of Hellas. 

The following were the chief places; Calydon on the Evenus, under Mt. Chalcis; 
associated with the story of the Calydonian boar (destroyed by the son of the king 
of iEtolia), whose tusks were said to be preserved in Greece until Augustus carried 
them to Rome as curiosities; lyiermus the ancient capital, in the interior or 
l)etween the Evenus and Lake TVichonis, Naupactus on the Sinus Corinthiaeus, 
under Mt Taphiassus, was not included in the proper limits of JE?tolia, but was 
given to this province by Philip of Macedon. Jt was said to have its name from 
mut and wvyw/ju, because the lieraclidoB built here their first ship to invade Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

§ '94. D o r i s, a very small district, lay under mount Pindus, between <Eta 
on the east and the mountains of the Dryopea on the west, having Parnassus on 
the south-west and being separated from rhoeis by elevated hills on the south-cast; 
thus wholly surrounded by mountains. It was called Doris from Dorus, son of 
Deucalion ancient monarch of Tbessaly. It was a rocky, mountainous refgion. 
Its towns were situated on the river rindus a branch of the Cephissus, which 
also rises in the hills of Doris. From its four towns Pindus, Erineum, Boium 
and Cytinium, it was called Tetrapolis; and sometimes Hexapciis, lAlaum and 
Carphia being added. 

i 95. . L o d r i s consisted of two parts separated from each other. — The larg- 
er part -was on the Sinus Chrintkiacus having ^tolia on the west, and Phocis 
on the cast (partly separated from it by the Sinus Crissaus). The inhabitants 
of this part were called Western Locri, or X^oeri Hesperii and Loeri OxoUb, Of 
the origin of the latter navne, different accounts are giyen; the people are said to 
have disliked the name exceedingly. > 

One of their principal places was Amphissa, in the interior, where was a tern- 
pie to Minerva. — ^Naupactua (§ 93) originally belonged to them. 

§ 96. The other and smaller part' of Locris w-as on the opposite coast of 
Hellas, on the waters separating it from Euboea. It was north-east of Phocis 
and Boeotia, divided firom them by a chain of mountains and> extending from 
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Ht. CEta on the noilh t<» the Pl«taniu8<, a small river flowing to the channel of 
£ab<£a and separating Locris from Boeotia, on the south. 

This part was inhabited by two tribes.— The Opuntii were in the southern re* 
^ion, so <!alled from their principal city Opus, which gave name also to tlie bay 
adjacent, Sinus Opuntiu9^ containing a small island, Atalantii,-^The other tribe 
•or people were the Epicnemidii, so named from Mt. Cnemis. On this there was 
« small town of the fame name; other plaoes of note were Naryx, the city of 
Ajax, son of Oileus; Thronium; and Antbela, where the Amphictyonic council 
assembled annually in a temple of Ceres, or as she was called here, in allusion 
to the coancilj Thesmophora, the htwgiwn 

Close to Anthela were the ever-memorable straits of Thermopyioif deriving 
their name from some hot springs and fortified gates that were there. This 
•celebrated pass, usually reckoned the key of Greece, is about sixty paces wide^ 
«md is situated between the ridge of mount (Eta and the Malian gulf^ at the 
junction of the three countries, Locris, Phocis, and Tfaessaly. Here Leonidas, 
with a handful of men, bravely resisted the countless myriads of Persia, and 
died rather than violate the Spartan Iaw» which forbade flight to the citizens. 
In the same place Antiochus, king of Syria, was defeated by the consul Acilius; 
and during the late struggle ibr Grecian freedom, two signal triumphs were 
obtained by the Greeks over their Turkish oppressors on the same inspiring 
spot 

The Locri Opuntii derived their name from their chief town Opus, whose port 
caHed Cynoa, was on the Kuripus. 

§ 97. P h o c i s extended between the two parts of Locris, from the Corinthian 
gulf to the borders of Thessaly, 

The capital was Elatea, on the river Cephissus, the capture of which by 
Philip first awakened the attention of the Greeks to the dangerous ambition o£ 
the Macedonian monarch. West of Elatea was Delphi, on mount Parnassus, 
celebrated for the oracle of Apollo (P. IV. § 72), and for the annual meetings of 
the Amphictyonic council (P. IV. § 105) held in the temple. It is now a mean 
village, called Castri, Parnassus {Haliocoro) had two summits, one sacred to 
Apollo, and one to Bacchus; the town stood at the foot of the mountain, and the 
temple was bui|t on a neighbouring eminence, close to the fountain Castalia, 
Near the town, the Pythian games were celebrated, in memory of ApoIlo*s vie- 
tory over the serpent Python, — Cirrha, on the smjall river Plistus, falling into 
the Corinthian gulf, was esteemed the port of Delphi; near this was Crissa, firom 
which an inlet of the Corinthian gulf, and sometimes the^ whole, was called 
Crissaeus; and Anticyra, celebrated for the production of hellebore. — The princi- 
pal river of Phocis was the Cephissus, which is sonietimes confounded with a 
fiver of the same name in Attica. 

§ 98. At the time of the Persian invasion, the Phocians strenuously exerted 
themselves for the common liberties of Greece; in revenge, Xerxes despatched a 
large army to lay waste the country and plunder the temple of Delphi. The 
greater part of these were destroyed by earthquakes and lightning; the inhabitants, 
encouraged by these appearances of a divine assistance, rose en masM, and 
completely destroyed the remainder. 

About 280 B. C, a large body of Gauls, under the command of Brennus, 
invaded their country, and were defeated xmder circumstances similar to the 
defeat of Xerxes. * 

§ 99. B oe o t i a ojccupied the north-east of Grfficia propria, on the shores of 
the Euripus, a narrow strait, between the island of Eul^ea and the continent. 

The capital was Thebes, built by Cadmus, the PboBnician, who first introduced 
letters into Greece. The city stood on the river Ismeinus, and Was ornamented 
with seven gates, whence it is called Heptapylos. .It was the birth-place of the 
demi-gods Hercules and Bacchus, of the poet Pindar, and of those illustrious 
warriors and statesmen, Pelopidas and Epaminondas. The citadel was from its 
Sunder, called Cadmea. — South oif this was Platesa, where the Persian army 
were totally destroyed by the united valor of the Athenians, Spartans, and Pla- 
teaus. It was afterwards destroyed by the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. 
We mention also Leuctra, near lake Copias, where the Spartans were defeated 
by Epaminondas; Coronea, near mount Helicon; ChsBronea, where Philip having 
defeated the Athenians akid Thebans, became absolute master of Greece; Leba- 
dea, remarkable for the temple of Trophonius; and Orchomenus, near which 

z 
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was the Acidalian fountain, sacred to Venus^^Near the Corinthian gol{ wa0 
Thespiffi, sacred to the Muses, having a port named Creusa; and Ascra, the 
birth-place of the poet He8iod.^-On the Euripus were Aulis, the rendejevous of 
the Grecian fleet in the Trojan expedition, and the scene of Iphigenia's saeri^ 
fice; Tana^a, where the celebrated poetess Corinna was bom ; a^d Dehum, s 
Tillage, which derived its name from a temple of Ap(^, built in imitation of 
that of Delos* and was the place where Socrates, in the Pelopomiesian war^ 
saved the life of his pupU Alcibiades. 

§ 100. The chief mountains of ficeotia were Helicon, with the fountain Aga-* 
nippe and Hippocrene, sacred to the Musesf Timjilii, on the borders of Phocis^ 
dedicated to the same divinities; Dirce,' near Thebes; and Cftheron, on the 
borders of Megaris, sacred to iBacchus. 

The people of Bceotia were usually described as naturally stupid, but with ap^ 
parently little justice, for it gave birth to many men of superior talents, and the 
barbarous custom of exposing children, common in the rest of Greece, waa 
here totally prohibited. They have been accused of nourishing a deadly hatred 
for trifling causes* — In the heroic ages, Thebes seems to have been one of the 
most powerful of the Grecian states, but its history is so involved, that the 
discovery of the truth is very difficult It certainly declined in afler times; 
probably the misfortunes and civil discords of the posterity of Cadmus had 
weakened the power and destroyed the spirit of the people. 

§101. Megaris was « small territory, said not to be more than eight milee 
square, south of Mount Cithieron, near the isthmus of Corinth. Its chief city 
was Meg^ara, situated midway between Corinth and Athens, built on two clifi^ 
not far from the Sinus Saronicus; its port was Nisiea, taken and destroyed by 
Pericles. The only other place of note was Crommyon, near the Scironian 
rocks; these were said to be very dangerous, and to have derived their name 
from Sciron, a notorious pirate and robbei'# 

§ 102. The remaining province of Hellas was Attica, east of Megaris, and 
south of Ciths^ron. The district so named was of a triangular shape, not 3D 
miles wide at its base on the north and tapering until it terminates in the point 
called Sunium, p.ojecting into the Myrtoum Mare, east of the Sinu9 Saronicus 
(gulf of Engia). It was also called Acte (ixri}) from its maritime situation. 
The capital was Athens, a more fuU description of which we shall give below. 

§ 103. About ten miles north of Athens is M^athon, where the first Per- 
sian invaders, under the command of Datis and Artaphernes, were completely 
routed by the Athenians, commanded by Miltiades. North of this was the vil- 
lage Rhamnus, where a statue, formed of the marble that the Persians had 
brought to raise a trophy of their anticipated victory, was erected to the god- 
dess Nemesis; a little to the east was Phyle, a strong fort taken possession of 
by Thrasybulus, in'bis expedition against the thirty tyrants. On the Euripue 
was Oropus, where there was a celebrated temple of Amphiaraus,- and . Delphi- 
nUm. Nearer to Athens, on the north side, was Achamie, where the Lace- 
daemonians encamped when they invaded Attica; apd Decelia, which they forti- 
fied, by the advice of Alcibiades. — East of Athens was Brauron, where the 
statue of Diana, brought from Tauris by Orestes, was preserved until taken 
away by Xerxes; and Sunium, a town and promtotory at the south-eastern 
extremity of Attica, celebrated for a splendid temple of Minerva, from the 
ruins of which it is now called Cape ColonnOy and is in modern times re- 
markable as the scene of the shipwreck beautifully described by Falconer. — 
West of Athens was Eleusis, where the Eleusinian mysteries in honor of Ce- 
res were celebrated. There were two remarkable temples at Eleusis ; that of 
Ceres and that of Triptolemus. 

4 104, Topography o/* Athens. The city of Athens was founded byCecrops, 
an Egyptian, who led thither a colony 'from the banks of the Nile. At first it 
was called Cecropia, from the name of its founder; and aflerwards *Abnveu^ 
Athens, in honor of the goddess Minerva, whom the Greeks called 'Ad^vn, be- 
cause she was the protectress of the city. In its most flourishing state, it was 
one of the largest and most beautiful cities of Greece, and is said by Aristides 
to have been a day's journey in going around it; According to other and more 
exact Computations, it was about one hundred and seventy-eight stadia, or rather 
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more than twenty-two Roman miles; and Dion ChrysoRtom reckons it to have 
been two hundred stadia, about twenty-five Roman miles in circumference. — 
Col. Leake considers the ancient «ity to have been much larger than the modern^ 
and estimates the circumference as not less tlian 19 miles at least, reckoning the 
sinuosities of the coasts and walls. The number of gates is not known ; thir' 
teen are named by Robinson; the largest was called A/m/Xoy, and was near the 
Ceramicus; the ^J§^k Was that leading to Eleusis. 

§ 105. Athens lies in a valley, extending from mount Pentelieu8 on the east 
to the Sinus Saronicus on the west, between mount Fames on the north and 
Hymettus on the south. In the plain of this beautiful valley thus surrounded 
by natural rafnparts, we behold the very singular geological feature of six insu- 
lar mountain rocks standing in regular succession, and gradually diminishing 
as you descend from Pentelinus westward to the sea. The one nearest the sea 
is called the hill of Musssus. On the next is the Acropolis of Athens. The 
one next to this on the east is mount Anchesmus, on the summit of which was 
a temple and statue in honor of Jupiter; from this eminence an observer could 
survey the whole of Athens and its environs. — Two streams furnished their 
waters to the city. One was the Ilissus, which flowed on the east and south of 
the city, and which is supposed, from the appearances of its channel and from 
the allusions of the poets, to have been anciently much larger than it has been 
seen in modem times. The other, Cephissus, was still smsdier and ran on tlie 
other side. 

Athens may be described in two parts; the Cecropia, built by Cecrops on the 
summit of the hill termed Acropolis (ox^oiroXtf), and called the upper city, h hm 
wokii\ and the part built afterward j^ %aroo iroXtCi or the lower city. ^ 

§ 106. The citadel, or upper city, was sixty stadia in circumference, and 
was fenced with wooden pales, or, as some say, was surrounded with olive trees. 
It was fortified on the south side with a strong wall, which was built by Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades, from the spoils taken in the Persian war, and which was 
called xifXMftw rf7;^9c- The north wall was built many ages before by Agrolas, 
or, according to some, by Euryalus and Hyperbius, two brothers, who first 
taught the Athenians the art of building houses. This wall was denominated 
wtxacyiitn or m\Mfyix9v from the Pelas^i, the name of its founders. This wall 
was beautified with nine gates, from which it is sometimes called *Evnairv\wi 
but, though there were several lesser gates, there was one grand entrance into 
the citadel, the n^oiruX«(a, to which the Athenions ascended by steps covered 
with white marble, and which was built by Pepclcs at the expense of more 
than one thousand drachms. Over this entrance is one of those enormous slabs 
of marble, called * marble beams* by Wheeler; and to which Pausanias particu- 
larly alluded, when, in describing the Propvlaea, he says, that, even in his time, 
nothing surpassing the beauty of the workmanship, or the magnitude of the 
stones used in the building, had ever been seen. 

Th& inside of the citadel was ornamented with innumerable edifices, statues, 
and monuments on which all the ancient stories were fully described. The 
noble statues of Pericles, Phormio, Iphicrates, Timotheus, and other Athenian 
generals, were here intermingled with those of the gods. 

Here ^as the temple of IVfinerva, called vUn or Victory, constructed of white 
marble, and placed on the right of the entrance into the citadel. 

§ 107. About the middle of the citadel was the stately temple of Minerva^ 
called Parthenon, because that goddess preserved her virginity inviolate, or 
because it was dedicated by the daughters of Erechtheus, who were particu- 
larly called 9r«t|&ivoi, virgins. It was also denominated 'ElUirifAmhv, because 
it was one hundred feet square. It was burnt by the Persians, but restored by 
Pericles, who enlarged it fifty feet on each side. It was of the Doric order, and 
built of that beautiful white marble, found in the quarries of Pentelicus, a moun- 
tain of Attica. Within thii^ temple was the statue of Minerva, so celebrated for 
its size, the richness of its materials, and the exquisite beauty of the workman- 
ship. This figure, the work of Phidias, was twenty-six cubits high. This 
temple still remains a noble monument of antiquity, being 329 feet in length, 101 
in breadth, and 69 in height 

Here also was the temple of Neptune, sumamed Erechtheus, This was a double 
building, and, besides other curiosities, contained the salt spring called *Eft;(« 
^Ut which was &igned to have sprung out of the earth firom a stroke of Nep- 
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tuners trident, when he contended with Minenra for the poBsessioir of like < 
trj. This part of the temple was consecrated to Neptune. The other part be^ 
lon^d to Minerva,. sHmamed niXAf, the protectress of the city, and TUal^oa-ag^ 
from one of the daughters of Cecrops of that name. Here,Bolate as the second 
century of the present era, waa the sacred olive-tree, which was said to have 
been produced by Minerva, and to have been as old as the foundation of th& 
citadel. Here also was the image of the goddess, which was said to have fallei^ 
froip heaven in the reign of Erichthonius, and which was guarded by dragons, 
caTied oiucov^ot o<puix and had a lamp always burning with oil, and an owf before 
it. The whole structure was called tfi^^&tow. Both these buildings still re- 
main. The smaller edifice, which is an entrance to the other, is 39 feet in. 
length, and 21 feet ? inches in breadth. The larger is 63' I^ feet in length, 
and 36 feet in breadlh. The roof is supported by Ionic pillars channefed. 

Behind the temple of Minerva stood the public treasury,, which from its 6itua<> 
tion was called "oina-BSSofAOft and in which, besides other public money, a 
thousand talents were deposited for any very great exigency of the state. 

In the citadel were also several other edifices, as the chapel of Jupiter z«Tii(» 
and of Minerva leertt^a ; the temple of Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops, or 
rather of Minerva, who was worshipped under that name, in the front and steef^ - 
side of the rock; and the temple of Venus, l^riroXuTfut, consecrated by Phsdra* 
when in love with Hippolytus.. 

§ 108. The lower city which contained all the buildings that surrounded the 
citadel, with Munychia, Phaleronr, and Piraeus, was encompassed with Walls of 
unequal strength, built at different times and by different persons. The princi> 
pal parts of the walls were the Max;* r^n,. which joined the harbor of Piraeus 
to the city, and which,, beinf about five miles in length,,. were sometimes called 
MAx^a.o'iieX.q, long legs, and DracAta longUjlong arms. They consisted of two 
sides. The waU on. the north side was built by Pericles at great eipense,. and 
continued fosty stadia. That on the south side was called uirm r£xof,. or ira^cL 
(Aia-w Tfipfv, to distinguish it from the south wall of the cileadel, and some, 
times TiTp^tc t^Xn^uMv^ because it included the port of Phalcrum. It was built 
by Themistocles, of huge square stones, not cemented together with mortar, but 
fastened on the outside by iron and leaden cramps.. The height of it was fbrt}^ 
cubits,, but Themistocles wished 'to have raised it to eighty cubits. Its length, 
was thirty five-stadia. Upon both of the walls was erected a great number of 
turrets,, which after the Athenians became so numerous that the city could not 
contain them,, were converted into dwelling houses. The Moun^iov, or wall 
that emcompassed the Munychia, and joined it to the Pirebus, contained, sixty 
stadia ; and the exterior wall on the other side was forty-three stadia in length; 
and hence it appears, as has been before observed, that the whole circumference 
of Athens was 178 stadia, or rather more than 22. Roman miles.. 

§ 109. Ofthe buildings oftbe lower city, the principal and most remarkable were 
the following. — TTojuviut was a stately edifice, in whieh were kept,the sacred uten- 
sils used at festivals, and in which were prepared all things necessary for solemnr 
processions. — ^The temple of Fu/c«n, or of Vulcan and Minervm, situated not far 
from the Ceramicus within the city, was a public prison. — Near to this building' 
was the temple ofthe Heavenly Venus; for the Athenians had two deities ofthe 
nameof Venus, of which one was designated Ov^av/a, and the other rrav^/uo^r 
the former presided over chaste and pure love ;: the latter was the patroness of 
hsfit and debauchCTv. 

The temple of 7»c«eu» was erected by Cimon i» the middle of the city,, near 
the place where the youths employed themeelvesi in wrestling and other bodily 
exercises.' This temple was a sanctuary for skves,. and for all persons of low 
condition that fled from the persecution of men in peiWer, in commeBX>ration of 
Theseus, who, when alive,, was the guardian and protector of the distressed* 
Speaking of the Temple of Theseus,. Dr. Clarke observes, that this beautiful* 
Doric temple, noore resembling, in the style of its architecture, the temples of 
Paestumthan that of Minerva in the Acropolis, and the most entire of any ofthe 
remaining structures of ancient Greece, were it not for the damage which the 
sculptures have sustained, may be considered as still perfect The entire edifice 
is of Pentelican marble : it stands east and west, the principal front facing the 
east; and it has a portico of six columns in each front, and on each, side a. iang« 
of eleven colomns,, exclusive of the columns on the angliBs.. 
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^AveUndv was the temple of Ccutor and PoUuXy who were colled avaxec. In 
this place ulaves were exposed to sale. 

§ 110. *oxv^?riov, or 'OXv^^i?w, was a temple erected in honor of Jupiter the 
Olympian^ and was the most magnificent structure in Athens. The area, or peri- 
bolus, within wihch it stood, was four stadia in circumference. It was constructed 
with double rows of columns, 10 in front, and 21 in flank, amounting in all to 
124; the extent of the front being 171 feet, and the length of the flank more 
than 400. These pillars are the majestic ruin of this sumptuous and stately 
temple. The foundation of this edifice was laid by Pisistratus, whose sons 
continued the work ; but it was not completely finished till the time of Adrian, 
700 years afler the structure had been commenced. 

The temple of ApoUo and Pan stood on ^e north side at the bottom of the 
citadel) in a cave or grotto, which was called lioM^al virgaif or Kixgtirtai 
mr^M. — The temple of Diana, surnamed Av0-i(d»?oc, because in it women, afler 
the birth of their first child, dedicated their girdles to that goddess. 

naf^tof was a temple consecrated to all the gods, who as they were united 
in one edifice were honored with one common festival, which was called eio. 
^m«. This was also a very magnificent structure, and was supported by 120 
pillars of marble. On the outside were curiously engraved the history of all the 
gods ; and on one great gate two horses were carved by Praxiteles. 

The temple of the Eight Winds was a tower of eight squares, of marble, on 
every side of which was carved the figure of a wind, according to the quarter 
whence it blew. The model of this buildiug was furnished by Andronicus Cyr- 
rhastesfwho placed upon the top of the tower a small pyramid of marble, upon 
the summit of which he erected a brazen triton, holding in his right hand a 
switch or wand. The triton was so placed that he turned round with the wind, 
and pointed with the wand to the wind which blew. 

§111. ZTMi, porticoes, were very numerous at Athena; but the most re- 
markable was that called nft^-tavoxTtoc, and afterwards nouiXn, firom its con- 
taining a variety of curious pictures, drawn by those great masters, Polygnotus, 
Mycon, and Panasnus, the brother of Phidias. At the gate of the UuniKn was the 
statue of Solon. — To the north of the Acropolis, not far from the temple of The- 
seus, are the ruins of a structure once evidently very splendid, supposed by Stuart 
to be the ruins of this celebrated Stoa or Porch. Some travellers have mistaken 
them for the remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius already[do8cribed, which 
was in the southern part of the city, near the fountain Calirrhoe. 

Motfo-iTov was a fort near the citadel, which received its name from the poet , 
Musaeus, the scholar of Orpheus, who used to repeat his verses in this place, 
where he was also buried. — ^aUhv was a music theatre, built by Pericles. 
The inside of this building was filled with seats and ranges of pillars ; and 
the outside roof or covering was gradually bent downwards. The roof, which 
was constructed of the masts and yards of the vessels taken from the Per- 
sians, and in its form resembled the tent of Xerxes, was supported by columns 
of stone or marble. It was burnt by Sylla at the siege of Athens, but after- 
wards rebuilt. This Od^um was situated on the south-east angle of the citadel. 
The Od^um of Herodes Atticus has sometimes been confounded with that of 
Pericles, but the Od^um of Herodes was situated at the south-west angle of the 
citadel. This last was built by Herodes, in memory of his wife, and was con- 
sidered as far surpassing, in magnitude and in. the costliness of its materials, 
every other edific^ of the kind in all Greece. The roof of this building was of 
cedar. 

The Ceramicus received its denomination from Ceramus, the son of Bacchus 
and Ariadne ; or more properly avo tnQ icff«t/uf mmic rij(fnqf from the potter^s art, 
which was invented here by Coraebus. This extensive space was divided into 
two parts, one of which was situated within the city, and contained a great 
number of temples, theatres, porticoes, &c. ; the other was in the suburbs, was 
a public burying place, and contained the academy, and several other buildings. 
The academy and other gymnasia have beeen already mentioned (P. I. § 74, 64.) 

§ 112. *A>'o;at, forums, were very numerous; but the most remarkable were 
the old and the new forum. The new forum was in a place called 'E^ir^ta, 
which it is probable was near to the portico of Zeno. The old forum was situa- 
ted in the Ceramicus within the city, and was called ^Af^j^a ay^^L It was ex- 

z» 
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treme}/ spacioos, and was decorated with bcoldings dedicated %a the- WMfehip of 
the gods, or to the service of the state ; with others which sometimes afibrdedl 
An asylum to the wretched, but which were oflen a shelter for the wicked ; and 
with statues decreed to kings and individuals, who had merited well of the repub^ 
lie. In it were held the public assemblies of the peopTe ; but every trade had a. 
(Hfferent place assigned as a market, and the forum was divided into difierenC 
parts, according to the wares exposed for sale. Thus kuxXo^ denotes the place 
where slaves were sold; *A^iTe9r«X(c iyo^et, the bakers'* market ; *I;^&uo4r«XK »yo^»9 
the fish-mongers' market ; rvveuHtU ayo^l, the market for women's apparel. The 
time when goods were exposed to sale was called itkh^ov^e^ a.yoi», fuU market^ 
from the great number of persons assembled ; and different hours of the day 
seem to have been appointed for the sale of difife'rent commodities. To this place 
the inhabitants resorted every day* The Scythians, kept in pay by the republic 
to maintain order, were encamped in the middle of the forum. Collectors also 
attended to receive the duties hnposed on every thing that was sold, and magis- 
trates to superintend what passed. 

BwXivrriPta were public halls, in which each company of tradesmen met, and 
deliberated on matters relating to their trades. At Athens trade was very much, 
encouraged ; and if any one reproached another, even the lowest citizen, witb 
living by the profit of his traffic, he was liable to an action of slanden 

% 113. Aqueducts were not common at Athens before \he tine of the Ro- 
mans ; and the want of them was supplied by wells, some of which were dug^ 
by private persons, and others at the public expense,; but as good water at 
Athens was extremely scarce, frequent quarrels arose among the citizens* Adrian 
laid the foundation of a stately aqueduct, which was fini^ed by his successor 
Antoninus, and whieh was supported by Ionic pillars. . 

The stadium was a large semicircle in which exercises were performed ; and 
for the accommodation of spectators, who resorted thither in great numbers, it 
was built whh steps above each other, in order that the higher ranke might look 
over the heads of those placed below them. The most remarkable at Athens, 
and indeed in all Greece, was the stadium erected near the river Ilissus- by Ly- 
curgus, and afterwards enlarged by Herodes Atticus, one of the richest of the 
Athenian citizens. It was built of Fentelic marble, with sueh magnificcnee that 
Pausanias did not expect to be credited, even in his brief description of this work, 
and says that it was a wonder to be taken for a mountain of white marble upon 
the banks of the Itissus. It was about 125 geemetrical paces in length, and 26 
or 27 in breadth, and was therefore called a stadium, a measure in ordinary use 
among the Greeks, being the eighth part of a Roman mile. 

§ 114. The Areopagus was a small eminence a little to the north-west of the 
Acropolis. On this, the court or senate of the Areopagus usually held its meet- 
ings. (Of. P. IV. § 108.) A space was levelled for the purpose on the summit of 
the rock ; and the steps which conducted to it, were cut out of the natural solid 
stone. There was originally neither enclosure nor roof; but merely an altar to 
Minerva, and two stone seats for the accuser and defendant The court was 
occasionally protected by a temporary erection. — The Pnyx, nhJJ, was another 
eminence, opposite the Areopagus, not £blt from the citadel, celebrated as the 
place where the Athenians held their assemblies. Almost the whol^ of the 
structure, as appears from a recent removal of the earth in this, place, was an 
excavation of the rock. The /99/t««, on which the orators stood to address the 
people, was carved from the 'stone, and jet remains. Before this was a semi- 
circular area, of which the part most distant from the orato]^*s stone consists of 
masonry. In the perpendicular surface of tlie rock, facing this area, are niches 
for votive tablets. 

§ 115. Athens had theatres besides those termed Odea, One of the most 
celebrated was the theatre of iBacchus, capable of accommodating 30,000 spec- 
tators. (Cf. P. I. § 235.) This contained statues of many of the tragic and comic 
writers, and was the place, where the dramatic contests (P. I. § 66) were decided ; 
it was near the Acropolis, at its south-east angle. Nothing of it is now seen 
except the circular sweep scooped in the rock for the seats. Above it, in the 
rock of the Acropolis, still appears a cavern or grotto, formerly termed the Cave 
of Bacchus, but now converted into a sort of chapel. — ^Olose by this cavern 
stands a building, called the Choragic monument of Thrasyllus ; having on its 
front three inscriptions, recording dramatic victories obtained in the theatre. 
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Over this building and higher up the rock are the two Columng of the tripods^ or 
CAorogtc pillars* There were several other edifices in Athens, erected for the 
same purpose ; one, exquisitely wrought, is near the eastern end of the Acropolis, 
commonly called the Lantern of Demosthenes^ but proved by its inscription to be 
a ehoragic monument erected by Lysicrates. This edifice stood in the street of 
the tripodSy so called from the circumstance, that in it were erected, on choragic 
monuments or pillars, or otherwise located, numerous tripods, which had been 
obtained as prises in the dramatic contests. — North-east from the Acropolis, on 
this street of the ti^pods, was the n^trrayi^of, where was a public hall, and where 
the laws of Solon were deposited. 

§ 116. Athens had three harbors for ships — 1. n»e<"ivc, Piraus; which be- 
longed to the tribe of Hippothoontis, and was about 35 or 40 stadia distant from 
the city, before the building of the fian^k rttxn or long walls. After that time, 
the Athenians, by . the direction of Themistocles, rendered this their principal 
harbor. It contained three S^/um or docks. In this harbor were five porticoes, 
which being joined together formed a very large one, called on that account 
Max^a 0-Toa. The PirsBUs also contained two forums. Here the productions of 
all countries were accumulated ; and this was not the market of Athens only, 
but of all Gi-eece. In this harbor three hundred galleys have sometimes been 
collected at once; and it was sufficiently capacious to contain four hundred. The 
advantages of this place were first observed by Themistocles, when he devised 
the plan of giving a navy to Athens. Markets and magazines were presently 
erected, and an arsenal capable of furnishing every thing necessary for the equip- 
ment of a great number of vessels. — 2. lAoufuyia^ Munychia, which was a pro- 
montory not far distant from PirsBus, and extended not unlike a peninsula, and 
was well fortified both by nature and art It received its name from a person 
called Munychus, who dedicated in this place a temple to Diana, surnamed 
IAwwxIa — 3. «aXi}$^y, Phalerum^ which belonged to the tribe Antiochis, and was 
distant from the city 35 stadia, or, as some say, only 20 stadia. This was the 
most ancient of the three harbors ; and f/om it Theseus is said to have sailed for 
Crete, and Mnestheus for Troy. 

For further details respecting the interestiog objects in this renowned city, we refer to 
works cited P. I. § 342. 1.— We may add, Leake's Topography of Athens. WaddingUm's 
Visit to Greece, — Hughes, Travels in Greece, &c. Lend. 1820. 2 vols. 4.— £>«««, Hellas, oder 
Darstellung des alten Griecbenlandes, &c.Leipz. 1725. 3 vols. 8. In this work may be found 
an account of Lord Elgin's proceedings, in removing some of the most beautiful parts of 
the structures remaining at Athens; also of the various modern works illustrating the 
remains of Grecian art in general.— <Cf. Stuart's Diet, of Architect, under Athenian Arehi- 
lecture^' cf. also Chateaubriand's Travels, in Introduction.— E. D. Clarke, Travels in various 
countries, ^. Part. II. ^ecX.^.—Barthelemy's Anacharsis. Ch. xii., a beautiful description. 

§ 117. (4.) The PiOiOPQNNESus, the fourth division of GrtBcia (§ 76), remains 
to be noticed. In looking at the physical features of this peninsula, we perceive 
in the interior a drctilar chain of mountains almost surrounding an included 
tract of country, which, was called Arcadia. From the circle of elevated sum- 
mits, various branches are sent off towards the sea ; and we find a line running 
out to eac,h of the principal promontories ; to Rhium Prom, at the entrance of 
the Sinus Corinthiacus ; to Chelonites Prom, on the western side of the penin- 
sala; to Acritas Prom, west of the Sinus Mcsseniacus; to Tanarumj to Malea, 
and to ScyllcBumy the other points, which occur in passing round the peninsula 
to the east. — Between these several mountains were fruitful valleys, watered by 
numerous streams, descending from the mountains in every direction. , 

§ 118. This country was originally called Argia, and Pelasgia, but after the 
conquests of Pelops was called the island of Pelops^ UiXoiroc yiia-^q; it was also 
called Apia. Its present name, Morea, is said to be drawn from its resemblance 
to a mulberry-leaf in shape, or from tiie number of mulberry-trees that it pro- 
duces. — It may be considered in six divisions, Achaia, Argolis, Elis, Arcadia, 
Messenia, and Laconia. Sicybnia, and Corinthia are sometimes added to these; 
but they may be included under Achaia. 

§ 119. Achaia, in the extent we have just given to it, includes the whole 
north coast of Peloponnesus, and the isthmus of Cofinth by which it is joined to 
Hellas. Exclusive of Sicyonia and Corinthia, it comprised twelve towns, each 
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independent and possessed of its own little territory, which were fi*oni a very 
early time united in a sort of donfederacy, called the Achean league; tliey were 
Dyme, Olenos, Fharas, Tritsa, Patra^ now Patras^ Rhype, JEgium, the place 
where the deputies of the league met, Helice, Bura, ^ge, JSgina and Pellene, 
In the resistance to the Romans made by the Achisan league of the later ages, 
the cities of Sicyon and especially Corintli took part It was from the opposition 
made in Achaia^ that the Romans, when Mummius reduced Greece to a subject 
province by the capture of Corinth B. C. 146, applied the name Achaia to the 
whole country. 

§ 120. Sicyon was the most ancient city of Greece, said to have been founded 
B. C. 2089. — But Corinth has obtained greater notoriety; it was on the isthmus 
at nearly an equal distance from the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs. It was once 
called Kphyra. Its citadel was on a hill called Acro-Corinthus. It had two 
ports Lechautn^ on the Sinus Corinthiacus, and Cenchres on the Sinus Saroni- 
cus. Although destroyed by Mummius, it afterwards recovered its splendor, 
being rebuilt by Julius Cassar, and became more famous than before for its luxury 
and licentiousness. 

The isthmus of Corinth was an important pass. Several attempts have been 
made, at different periods, to join these two seas by a canal, and from the failure 
of them all, *to cut through the Corinthian isthmus' has become a proverbial ex- 
pression for aiming at impossibilities. Here the Isthmian games, in honor of 
Neptune, were triennially celebrated; and here a stand has been frequently made 
against fbreijrn invaders, — the narrowness of the isthmus easily admitting of 
regular fortification. 

§321. Argolis occupied the north-eastern extremity of the Peloponnesus. 
Its chief town was Argos, on the ^ river Inachus, more celebrated in the heroic 
than the historic ages of Greece. When Perseus had accidentally slain his 

Jrrand&ther Acrisius, he transferred the seat of government to MycensB ; this 
atter city retained its power to the end of the Trojan war, but after the death of 
Agamemnon, the Argives, through motives of jealousy, besieged, captured, and 
Revelled it with the ground. — North of Argos was Nemea, where Hercules slew 
the Nemean lion, and instituted the Nemean games in memory of his victory ; 
and Tirynthus a favorite residence of HerciUes, whence he is frequently called 
the Tirynthian hero. — On the Argolic bay. Gulf di Napoli, were Nauplia, No- 
pdi di Romania^ in ancient and modem times the principal port in these coun- 
tries ; Epidaurus, remarkable for a celebrated temple of ^culapius (P. III. 
S 84); aiid TrcBzene, whither the aged inhabitants of Athens retired when their 
city was burned by Xerxes. 

§ 122. Elis was a small province south of Achaia, on the coast of the 
Ionian sea. 

Its chief town was Elis, the residence of king Salmoneus, who is said to have 
provoked the indignation of Jupiter, by his attempts to imitate thunder and light- 
ning; Olympus, near which the Olympic games were celebrated; and Pisa, de- 
stroyed at a very remote period. — ^The principal river was the Peneus, Bebndere, 

§ 123. Arcadia occupied the centre of the Peloponnesus; and being en- 
tirely devoted to agriculture, was said to be sacred to Pan. — Its principal towns 
were TegsB, the capital; Orchomenus, near the lak^ Stymphalus, where Her- 
cules destroyed the Harpies; Mantinea, where Epaminondas fell; and Megalopo- 
lis, built by that general to repress the incursions of the Xiacedsmonians; near 
the ruins of Mantinea is Tripolitza, the present metropolis of the Morea. 

The mountains of Arcadia were greatly celebrated by the Poets; the principal 
were Cyllene, the birth-place of Mercury; Erymanthus, where Hercules slew an 
enormous boar; Maenalus, sacred to the Muses; Porthenius, where Atalanta re- 
sided; Parrhasius and Lycssus, sacred to Jupiter and Pan^ From the hill Nona- 
cris flowed the celebrated river Styx; its waters were said to be poisonous. 

§ 124. The south-western division of the Peloponnesus was Messenia, of 
which Messene, a strongly fortified town, was the capital; the citadel was called 
Ithome, and was supposed impregnable. 

The other principal towns were Pylos, the city of Nestor, now called Navarin; 
Methone, where Philip defeated the Athenians; and (Echalia or Erytopolis, con. 
quered by Hercules. 
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The Messenians, after a desperate resistance, were subdned by the Lacedasmo- 
nians, and the |rreater part compelled to leave the country. Subseqaently their 
city lay lon^ in ruins; but when Epaminondas had destroyed the supremacy of 
Sparta, he recalled the descendants of the exiles and rebuilt Messene. Ailer his 
death, the Spartans again became masters of the country, but did not expel the 
Messenians from their restored possessions. 

4 135. The south-eastern and most important divisioh of the Peloponnesus 
was L a c o n i a. Its capital was Sparta, which we shall describe in the follow- 
ing sections. 

The other towns of note were Amyclae, on the Eurotas, the residence of Leda; 
Therapne, on the same river, the birth-place ofXIIastor and Pollux; Gythenm, the 
principal port of Laconia; Helos, whose inhabitants were enslaved by the Spar- 
tans; and Sellasia, where the Achasans, by the defeat of Cleomenes, liberated the 
Peloponnesus from the power of Lacedaemon. 

The Laconian Gulf, now called the Gulf of Colochina^ was bounded by the 
capes Malea,'iS'/. Angela, and TsBnarum, Mdtapan, Near TaBuarum, was a cave 
represented by the poets as the entrance into the infernal regions : through this 
Hercules is said to have dragged up Cerberus. 

The Peloponnesian states were first subjected by Pelops; but about eighty years 
af^er the Troja^n war, the Heraclidse, or descendants of Hercules, returned to the 
Peloponnesus, and became masters of the different kingdoms. This event, which 
forms a remarkable epoch in Grecian history, took place 1104 B. C. 

§ 126. Topography of Sparta. Tlie city of Lacedsemon, which warf an- 
ciently called Sparta, is said to have been built by king Lacedaemon, who gave 
it the latter denomination from his wife Sparta, though he designated the coun- 
try and the inhabitants from his own name; but some think that this city received 
the appellation of Sparta from the Sparti, who came with Cadmus into Laconia. 
It was situated at the foot of mount Taygetus, on the west side of the river Eu- 
rotas, which runs into the Laconic gulf. It was of a circular form, and forty- 
eight-stadia, or six miles in circumference, and was surrounded, to a great ex^^ 
tent, with vineyards, olive, or plane trees, gardens, and summer-houses. 

Anciently, the city was not surrounded with walls; and its only defence was 
the valor of its inhabitants. Even in the reign of Agesilaus, and for the space 
of eight hundred years, this city was without any fortifications; but after it fell 
into the hands of tyrants, it waSu surrounded with walk, which were rendered 
very strong. It had, however, some eminences, upon which soldiers might be 
posted in case of an attack. The highest of these eminences served as a citadel: 
its summit was a spacious plain, on which were erected several sacred edifices. 
Around this hill were ranged five towns, which were separated from each other 
by intervals of different extent, and each of which was occupied by the five tribes 
of Sparta. 

§ 127. The great square or forum, 'Ayo^a, in which several streets terminat- 
ed, was embellished with temples and statues. It also contained the edifices, 
in which the senate, the ephori, and other bodies of magistrates assembled. Of 
these public edifices the most remarkable was the Portico of the PeraianSy which 
the Lacedffimonians erected afler the battle of Plateea, at the expense of the van- 
quished, whose SfXMls they shared. The roof of this building was supported by 
colossal statues of the principal officers in the army of Xerxes, who had been 
taken or killed in that battle, and who were habited in flowing robes. — The SHaa 
was a building not far from tho forum, in which assemblies of the people were 
commonly held. The Chorus was a part of the forum, where dances were per- 
formed in honor of Apollo in the GymnopsBdian games. 

Upon the highest of the eminences stood a temple of Mineroa, which had the 
privilege of asylum, as had also the grove that surrounded it, and a small house 
appertaining to it, in which king Pausanias was lefl to expire with hunger. The 
temple was built with brass (XttXxwtjtoc). Within the buildingwere engraven, in 
bass-relief, the labors of Hercules, and various groups of figures. To the right 
of this edifice was a statue of Jupiter, supposed to be the most ancient statue of 
brass in existence: of the same date with the re-establishment of the Olympic 
jgamjes. 

The most ornamented place in Sparta, however, was the P<Bcile, which, instead, 
4>f being confined to a single gallery like that of Athens, occupied a very coa* 
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siderable extent The Romanf afterwards took away the superb paintmgfs in 
fresco, which had been employed to decorate the walk. — Farther advanced in the 
city, appeared different ranges of Porticoes^ intended only for the display of dif- 
ferent kinds of merchandize. 

§ 128. Columns and statues were erected for Spartans who had been crowned 
at the Olympic games ; but never for the conquerors of the enemies of their 
country. Statues might be decreed to wrestlers, but the esteem of the people was 
the only reward of the soldiers. It was not till forty years afler the battle of 
Thermopylse; that the bones of Leooidas were conveyed to Sparta, and deposited 
in a tomb near the theatre; and at the same time also, the names of tlie three 
hundred Spartans, who had fallen with him, were first inscribed on a column. — 
The theatre was in the vicinity of the forum and was constructed of beautiful 
white marble. Not far from the tomb of Leonidas were those of Brasidas and 
Pausanias. Funeral orations and games were annually given near these monu- 
ments. 

Of the edifices and monumente of Sparta it may be remarked in general, that 
they were not distinguished for architeetural beauty; and the city had nothing 
imposing or splendid in its appearance. 

§ 129. On the south side of the city was the *i«w^(o/(«oct or course for foot and 
horse races, some vestiges of which are still visible; and at a little distance from 
it was the Platonistas, or place of exercise for youth, shaded by beautiful plane 
trees, and enclosed by the Eurotas on one side, by a small river which fell into 
it on the other, and by a canal which opened a communication with both on the 
third. The Platenistas was entered by two bridsfes, on one of which was the 
statue of Hercules, or allrsubduing force; and on the other that of Lycurgus, or 
all-regulating law. 

The place, which served Sparta for a port or harbor, was Gythetum^ nSdiiov, 
situated west from the mouth of th^ Eurotas, and distant from Sparta 240 stadia 
according to Strabo, and 30 [300?] according to Polybius. It was early surround- 
ed by strong walls, and had an excellent harbor in which the fleete of Sparta rode 
in security, and where they found every requisite for their maintenance and 
security. 

The ruins of Sparta arefouDd, under the name PaUtochori or old town, about two miles 
distant from the modern town Misitra, near a spot cti\leA)Magoula. 'The whole site* says 
Chateaubriand, 'is uncultivated; when I beheld this desert, not a plant adorned the ruins, 
not a bird, not an insect, not a creature enlivened them, save millions of lizsrda, which 
crawled without noise up and down the sides of the scorching walls. A doz^n half wild 
horses were feeding here and there upon the withered grass; a shepherd was cultivating a 
few water-melons in a corner of the theatre; and at Magoula, which gives its dismal name 
to Lacedtemon, I observed a small grove of cypresses.* 

On the topography and rains of Sparta, see CKaUavJman^a Travels (p. 94. ed. N. Y. 1814). 
Zs Rot, Monumens dc la Grece— Sir W. Oell, Itinerary of the MoreA—Dodwell, Classical 
and Topographical Tour through Crreece. Lend. 1819. 2 volb. A.— Leake's Travels in the 
Mores. Lond. 1830. 3 vols. 8. 

(d) Islands belonging to Europe, 

% 130. It was mentioned (% 8), that having considered the mainland under 
three divisions, northern, middle, and southern, we might notice the islands to- 
gether under a fourth. The European islands known to the ancients were in the 
Atlantic or the Mediterranean; of those in the Baltic they Imew but little. We 
will speak first of those in the Atlantic. 

§131, Of these Britannia was the most important It was scarcely 
known to exist before the days of Julius Ceesar. Being peopled by successive 
migrations from Gaul, the Britons naturally aided the mother country when in- 
vaded, and thus provoked the vengeance of Rome. The south-western shores are 
said to have been visited by the Phoenicians at a much earlier period; and that 
enterprising people have been described as carrying on an extensive trade for tin 
with Cornwall and the Scilly isles, which, from their abounding in that metal, 
were called the Cassiterides Insule or Tin islands. 

k 132. The enumeration of the several tribes and villages being a matter 
rather of curiosity than utility, we shall only notice a few of the more remark* 
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ftMc^^The Cantii occupied the soath of the island; in their territory were Ruta- 
pifB) Richborough^ celebrated for its oysters by Juvenal, and Fortius Lemanus, 
Lyme^ where Caesar landed R C. 55. — f^e Trinobantes possessed the country 
north of the Cantii; their chief town was Londinum, London^ the most flourish- 
ing Roman colony in Britain.-*-The Silures possessed South Wales, and appear 
to have been a very ilourishing and warlike tribe. Caractacus, one of their kings, 
is celebrated for having bravely defended the , liberties of his country; and for a 
long time baffled the utmost efforts of the Romans: he was at length subdued by 
Ostorius Scapula, A. D. 51, and sent in chains to Rome. 

On the eastern coast were the Iceni^ whose que^n Boadiceo, having been cruelly 
abused by the Roman deputies, took up arms to avenge her own and her country's 
wrongs; at first she obtained several victories over her oppressors, but was finally 
defeated by Suetonius PauUnus, A. D. 61.— The north of England'was possessed 
by the Brignntes^ the most powerful and ancient of the British nation; their 
principal towns were Efabracum, York, and Isorium supposed to be Aldborough, 
the capital of their tribe. 

§ 133. Scotland was still less known than England; five nations on the bor- 
ders, known by the general name of MeaU^ were subdued by Agricola; and be- 
came nominally subject to the dominion of Rome. 

When Britain became a Roman provincef-^it was divided into the five following 
provinces; Britannia prima, comprising the eastern and southern division of the 
country, FUttjia Caaariengis, 45ontaining the western tribes, Britannia aecvnda, 
which included all Wales, Maxima C^sartensts, which contained the country 
between the former divisions and the river Tweed, and Valetitia occupied by the 
Meats. 

§ 134. To repel the incursions of the Ptcts and Scots, who frequently laid 
waste the Roman settlements, several walls were built across the island. The first 
was erected by the celebrated Agricola, who completed the conquest of Britain. 
But this being found insufficient to restrain the incursions of the barbarians, the 
emperor Adrian erected a rampart of great strength and dimensions. — It extend- 
ed from ^stuarium Ituns, Solway Firth, on the western coast, to Segedunum, 
Cmisin's House, a village north of Pons JEiii, New Caatle-upon-iy'ne, on the 
eastern coast, a distance of about 70 miles. It consisted of a double rampart 
and ditch, and was strengthened by forts erected at short intervals. — Twenty 
years afler this, the emperor Antoninus rebuilt the wall of Agricola, which was 
nearly parallel to that of Adrian, and had been neglected aner that was built, 
whence this is usually called the rampart of Antoninus. 

§ 135. But the last and greatest of these structures was the wall erected by 
the eiftperor Severus, A. D. 200. — It was situated a few yards north of the wall 
of Adrian, and was one of the strongest fortifications of antiquity. The wall 
was twelve feet wide and eight feet high, built of stone and cement: it was 
strengthened by eighteen stations or garrisons, thirty-one castles, and three hun- 
dred and twenty-four towers: the whole body of forces employed to garrison this 
immense range of fortification were ten thousand men, besides six hundred mari- 
ners, appointed to guard the points where the ramparts communicated with the 
shore. 

§ 136. The islands adjoining Britain were the Orcades, Orkneys, Hebrides, 
Western Isles, Mona Taciti, Anglesea, Mona Cssaris, Man, Vectis, Isle of Wight, 
andCassiterides, SciUy Isles. — ^Ireland was known td the ancients only by name, 
and was called lerne Juvema, or Hibernia. The Irish say that thej^ are de- 
scended from a Scythian nation, and that at an early period, part of the country 
was colonised by the Phoenicians; in proof of the latter, it has been urged that 
the specimens of the Punic language preserved by Plautus, are almost pure Irish, 
and that antique swords, found in the bogs of Ireland, have on analysis been 
proved to consist of materials, precisely similar to those of the Punic swords dug 
up by §ir W. Hamilton in the field of Cannes. 

An island called T h u 1 e is frequently mentioned in the classical authors as 
tlie most distant known, but its situation has not been described, and therefore 
we cannot be certain what particular island was meant Iceland, some of the 
Shetland isles, and Greenland, have been named by different modern writers 
(§3). 

§ 137. In speaking of the islands in the Mediterranean, we begin in the west- 
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ernpati* The Balearicfle, deriving their name from the 'skiH of the inhabitant 
in sunging and archery, were on Uic coast of Spain. Their names were Balea^ 
ris major, Majorca, Balearis minor, itfinorein, and JSbbsas, Ivica. 

Between Spain and Italy are Corsica and Sardinia, separated by the Fretora 
Fosss, Strait of Bonefacio, Corsica, called by the Greeks Cymos, was of 
little note in ancient times, but is celebrated for having given birth to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It contained two Roman colonies, Mariana planted by Marius, and 
Aleria by Sylla. North of Mariana was Matinorum Oppidom, Battia^ the present 
capital of the island. — The Greeks called Sardinia Ichnusa^ from its resemblance 
to the human foot It derived its name from Sardus, an African prince, said to 
be a son of Hercules, who at a very early period led a colony hither. Neither 
serpents nor wolves were found in this island, and as we are told, only one poison- 
ous herb, which caused those who eat of it to expire in a fit of laughter, and hence 
the expression, a Sardonic grin. The chief town was Calaris, now Cagliari, 
Both islands were long tributary to the Carthaginians, who were expelled by the 
Romans in the first Punic war. 

There were several small islands of no great importande on the coast of Italy; 
the chief were Ilua, Elha^ which is of some interest, as the spot of Napoleon's 
temporary banishment; Prochyta, and Caprete, Capri, infamous as the scene of 
Tiberius's unnatural debaucheries. 

§ 138. Sicilia, the largest and most fertile of the MedHerranean islands, lies 
to the south of Italy, from which it is separated by the Fretum Siculum, Strait 
of Messina. — It was called Triquetra, or Trinacria, firom its triangular shape, 
terminating in three promontories, Felortis, Faro, on the north, Pachynus, Pas- 
saro, on the south, and Lilybsum, Boco, on the west. 

SyracusfB, Siracusa, was the ancient capital of Sicily, and one of the most re. 
markable cities of antiquity. It was founded by a Corinthian colony led by Ar- 
ch ias, and arrived at such a pitch of greatness that the circuit of its walls ex- 
ceeded twenty miles. — It was divided into five parts, which were so large as to 
be esteemed separate towns; viz. Ortygia, a small island, on which the Greeks 
originally settled, Acradina facing the sea, Tych^, between that and the follow- 
ing division, Neapolis, which stood on the great port, and Epipolse. — Syracuse had 
two ports, the lesser formed by the island Ortygia, and the greater at^the mouth 
of the river Anapus, which here floWs into a large bay, having the inland at its 
northern, and the fort of Plemmyrium at its southern extremity. The celebrated 
prison of Latomse was cut out of tlie rock, by the tyrant Dionysius; in this was 
a cavern shaped like the human ear, so contrived as to transmit all sounds from 
below to a small apartment, where the tyrant used to conceal himself, in order 
to overhear the conversation of his victims; it is now a very handsome suhter- 
raneous garden. — ^This city is remarkable for the defeat of the Athenians, in their 
fatal Sicilian expedition, and the formidable resistance made by the inhabitants 
when the town was besieged by Marcellus. This siege was protracted princi- 
pally by the mechanical contrivances of Archimedes. 

§ 139. Some of the other considerable towns in Sicilia were Messana,-Leonti- 
um; Agrigentum, where the tyrant Phalaris resided; Lilybffium, Drepanum, 
Panormos (Palermo), Himera; Naulochus, where the oxen of the sun were sup- 
posed to be kept; Tricola, where Trypho and Athenis established the head quar- 
ters of a republic of slaves, and held out against the Roman power for several 
years. . r - 

The principal Sicilian rivers are the Simtethus, Criaretta,. celebrated for the 
production of amber; Asinarius, where the Athenian generals Nicias and Demos- 
thenes were taken prisoners by the Syracusans, and Helorus on the eastern coast; 
on the south side were Camicus and Crimisus, with some smaller streams; and 
on the north, the river Himera. — ^Mount ^tna, so celebrated for its volcano, oc- 
cupies a great part of Sicily; the poets feigned that the giants, when defeated by 
Jupiter, were buried under this heap, and that the eruptions were caused by 
their efforts to relieve themselves. — The first inhabitants of Sicily were the 
Cjclopes and Lsstrigons, a barbarous race of people^ almost extirpated by the 
different Greek colonies, whom the commercial advantages of Sicily's situation 
induced to settle in this island. 

§ 140. Near Lilybseum are three small islands called iEgates, opposite one of 
which, -ffigusa, Lutatius Catulus defeated the Carthaginians in a great naval en- 
gagement, and thus put an end to the first Punic war.--North of Sicily were the 
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liMdJbB .fioliftt lApari itUmdtf lacred to Vulcan; tbe largest is Lipara, which 
was once a place of great conseqaence; the next in size is Strongyle, Slromboli^ 
where ifiohis is said to have imprisoned the winds, and where there is a celebra* 
ted volcana 

Southeast of Sicily is Melite, JlfalAs, remarkable in ancient times for its cotton 
nanu^ietories. Here St Paul was shipwrecked in his voyage from Jernsalem 
to Rome. — Malta was first peof^ed by tbe Phanicians, who found this island a 
convenient station for commerce, on account of its exceUent harbor.--^Neiir Malta 
is the small island Gaulos, Goko. 

^ 14L We notice next the Ionian Islands, on the western coast of Greece. 
CoRCTiu, Cnfuj stood opposite that division of Epiras called Thesprotia, from 
which it was separated by a narrow strait, named Corcyrean. — ^It is called by 
Homer Seheria, or Phasacia, and he describes (in the Odyssey) the inhabitants 
as luxurioos and indolent — ^The principal town was Corcyra, near which were 
the celebraited gardens of Alcinoas and Cassiope. Near the promontory Pfaala- 
cmm was a remarkable lock, said to have been tbe ship which Ulysses received 
^m AlciRoiis, to convey him to his native country, and which Neptune changed 
into a rock, as a punishment to the PhiBacians for aiding Ulysses. 

Leueadia, iSsnte Jliaurm, was originally a peninsula, and the isthmus was cut 
tlux»ugh by the Carthaginians to focilitate navigation. The chief town was 
Leucas, in earlier ages called Nericum, and the neighboring country Neritis; it 
was founded by a Corinthian colony, and was joined to the qontinent by a bridge, 
as the strait was here very narrow* — ^At the south-western extremity of Leueadia 
was a high mountain, named Leucate, and a remarkable rock, called from its 
color Leucopetra, from which unfortunate lovers precipitated themselves into the 
sea. On the top of this rock was a temple of Apollo, where the victims sacri- 
ficed previous to taking the fatal leap. 

The Bchinades, Cnrso2art, were a small cluster of islands at the mouth of the 
river Acfaelous, of which the most celebrated was Dulichium, part of tiie empire 
of Ulysses. — ^Near Dulichium was Ithaca, Thaki, the birth-place of Ulysses; the 
capital was also called Ithaca, and stood at the foot of Mount Neritus. 

§ 143. Cephalenia, CepkdUmia^ is the largest of the Ionian islands. Its 
chief town was ^me, from whence the island was frequently called by the same 
name. There were three other towns of little consequence in the island, from 
which circumstance it is called Tetrapolis; in this island are some ruins of Cy- 
dopean structure. 

South of this was Zacjrnthus, ZanU^ with a capital of the same name, cele- 
brated for its fertility and beautiful groves. Herodotus declares that there was 
such an abundance of bitumen found here, that even the neighboring sea as- 
sumed prismatic hues, from the oily matter that floated on its surface. 

West of tlie PeloponneslM were the Strophades, Strivdi^ at first called PlotsB, 
the residence of the Harpies, and south of them the island of Sphaoteria, Sj^- 
gia^ taken by Cleon, the Athenian, in the first Peloponnesian war.—- South of the 
reloponnesus was Cythera, or Porphyre, Certgo, sacred to Venus. It con- 
tained two excellent towns and harbors, Cythera and Scanda, which the Laoe- 
dsamonians fortified with great care, but the Athenians destroyed both in the 
first Peloponnesian war. 

4 143. We may include among the JSgmn Alands all that remain to be no- 
ticed. 

The Thracian islands occupy the northern part of the JS^ ean, and vrere 
named Thasus, Samothrace, and Imbros. — Thasus, Tosse, opposite the mouth of 
the Nessus, was in the earlier ages of Grecian history named ^thria. It pro- 
duced wine and marble, and the inhabitants were at one time so powerful as to 
dispute the mastery of the sea with the Athenians, but afler a severe contest of 
two years they were compelled to surrender at discretion. — Samothracia, Saman- 
draeni^ derived its name from Samos, by a colony from which it was first peo- 
pled. From this place Dardanus brought the worship of Cybele to Troy. — ^Im- 
brus, Embroy lies to the south of Samothrace. 

§ 144. Tenedos stands at the entrance. of the Hellespont, opposite the Troad; 
It contained but one city, and a celebrated temple of Apollo, here called Smin- 
theus, because he delivered the Inhabitants from a plague of mice, called Sminthse 
in the Phrygian language. 
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SouUi.wegt of tbis was Lemnoi, Slalimenef dedioated to Vulcan^ whof wfaeH 
thrown oat of heaven by Jupiter« is said to have faJlen oq this islands It oos* 
tained two cities, Hephf»tia or Vulcatia, and Miiriiia«— Farther west* on the 
Macedonian coast, was Halonnesus, DrmnOf which is said to have been at one 
time defended by the valour of the women alone, when all the males were slain. 
South of these were Sciathus, Sciatia; Sc^elos, Seopeloi andj^cyros, Skir^f 
where Achilles was concealed by his mother Thetis, to prevent his gomg to this 
Trojan war. 

South of Tenedos, and opposite Ephesns, was Lesbos, MeteltMi the birth- 
place of the philosopher Fittacns, the poets Arion, and Alceus, and the poetess 
Sappho; its chief towns were Methymna, celebrated for win^ and Mitylene, 
from whence the island has derived its modem nS9nev--8oath of this was ChioS« 
SeiOf celebrated for its wine. The slan j^hter of the inhabitants of this island 
lately by the Turks excited great public sympathy. 

i 145. The lari^est island of the JE^eeiii was Enboeat Negr9pmiii opposito 
the coast of BoBOtia, from which it i^as separated by a narrow strait, caUed tfa« 
Euripua. Into this strait Aristotle (P. IL^ 115), accordin|^ to the aceonnts of 
some, threw himself, in a fit of frenzy, because he was unable to explain the eaofe 
of its ebbing and flowing. The chief towns were Chalcis, joined to Aolis, in 
BcBotia, by a bridge across the Euripus ; Eretria, an Athenian colony, founded 
before the Troian war; Oreus, on the Euripus; the town and promontory of Ar- 
temisinm, in the northern part of the island, where the Greeks gained their first 
naval victory over the Fersi^ns; andCarystus in the south, between the pro* 
montories G^raestus and Caphareus, remarkable for the quarries of marUe in the 
neighboring mountain Ocha. The history of Buboa is not very important, a« 
the greater part was subjected to other Oreelc states. 

In the Saronic gulf were .£ g i n a, Engia, anciently iEoone, stropgly fortified 
by nature, and at one period the rival of Athens at sea. (On tho inarbles discov- 
ered here, see P. I, § 190.) The .£ginetans were the most distinguished of the 
Grecian aUies at the battle of Salamis, and obtained the prize of valor.*— Next to 
this is S a la m i s, Elimh the island of Telaroon, ftther of Ajax and Teitcer^-» 
near Salamis, the Greek fleet, commanded b^ Eurybiades the SfM^rtan, and 
Themistocles the Athenian, totally defeated the imm^se navy of Persia. — On the 
coast of the Peloponnesus was Calauria. Foro, where Demosthenes poiscmed him- 
self sooner than fkll into the hands of Antipater, the successor of Alexander the 
Great. 

4 14fl. South-east of Enboea was d large cluster of islands called the C^ e 1 a- 
d e s, flrom their nearly forming a circle round the island of Delos. This island, 
also called Ortygia, is celebrated by the poets as the birth-place of Apollo and 
Diana. Near Mount Cynthios stood the celebrated temple of the Delian god, to 
which pilgrimages ^ete inade from aU parts of Greece. A sacred ifallcr, called 
Paralug^ {h eS^xoc), vas annually sent from Athens to Delos with a solemn, sa^ 
erafice, and during its absence it was unlawflil to punish any criminal in Athens 
capitally. The other rchnarkable islands in this group were Mycone, Gyaros, 
and Seriphus, small islands whither the Roman empero^8 used to banish crimi- 
nals; Androe and Tenot, south-east of Euboea; Ceos, Zee, and Helena, on the 
coast of Attica ; Cythus, Siphnus, and Melos, south of Ceos; Paros, celebrated 
for its white marble, the birth-place of the statuaries, Phidias and Praxiteles ; 
Naxos, sacred to Bacchus, where Ariadne was ungratefully deserted by Theseus; 
los, where Homer was said to have been buried ; Thera, and Anaphe. 

§ 147. The islands in the eastern part of the JSgean were called the 8 po- 
rades, ancl more properly belonged to Asia, but they are 'enumerated here 
as they were possessed by the Greeks. The chief of these were Samoa, sacred 
to Jui>o, the birth-place uf Pythagoras ; Icaria, which gave name to the Icarian 
sea; Patmos, Palmossa^ where Saint John wrote i the Revelations ; Cos, the 
native country of Harpocrates ; Carpathus, Scarpaiito, which gave name to the 
Carpathiiain sea ; and Rhodos, JRAodes.— This latter island contained three cities, 
Lindus, Camyrus, and Rhodus ; at the harbor of Rhodus stood the Colossus, 
an enormous statue, dedicated to the sun (P. III. 4 72). It held in one hand 
ali|rht.ho(ise. This splendid statue was thrown down by an earthquake, and 
havmg long laid prostrate was broken up by the Saracens when they becwne 
masters of the island, in the seventh century. 
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§ 148. C r e tSi CrtU or .Cam^M, at tiit eniranoe of the Mgeuh was the 
most celebratad island of ancieiit times; it is said to hare contained a hun* 
dred cities, the principfd of which were Gnossus, near Mount Ida, on the 
north side of the island; Grortina, on the opposite side where the celebrated 
Labyrinth, built b/ Dedahis, stood, and Cydonia, hj some esteemed the capital. 
The first inhabitants of Crete were the Idiei DactyU, who lived near mount Ida, 
and exercised mechanical arts ; nearly contemporary with these were the Curetes, 
who directed their attention to agriculture. — Minos, a descendant of Jupiter, 
was the legrislator of Crete, and from his laws the institutions of Lycurgus are 
said to have been principally borrowed. The fabulous legends respecting this 
monarch, his wife PasiphaS, and his daughter Ariadne, are sufficiently known.-— 
Cf. P. III. § 117. (a). 



II. Or Asu. 

§ 149. Asia, the largest and most populous <^ the divisions of the globe, is 
celebrated as the birth-place of the human race; the quarter where the true 
God was worshipped when the rest of the world was sunk in superstitious bar- 
barism ; the scene of our Savior's life and sufferings ; and for the great monar- 
chies, the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian (§211), which possessed extensive 
sway before the commencement of authentic £uropean history. From Asia, 
the first principles of arts and sciences were imported into Europe, and there 
civilization had attained a high degree of perfection, before the western coun- 
tries had emerged fix>m barbarism. 

^ 150. The countries of Asia may naturally be considered in two divisions, 
the Eastern and Western ; the boundary between them bein? the river Rha or 
Wolga, the Mare CasjHum, and the mountains extending thence towards the 
Sinus Persious. 

The Eastern division includes Scythia, Sinarum Regie, India, Persia, Media 
and Parthia, with the countries north of the mountains called Paropamisus. 
—The Western includes Sarmatia with the countries between the Mare Cas- 
pium and Pontus Euxinus, Armenia, Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, and Meso- 
potamia with the countries in the valley of the Tigris. 

(a) The Countriea of the Baetem Division of Aeia,^ 

i 151. ScrraiA was the name applied to all the northern and north-eastern 
part of Asia. Very little was known respecting it It was divided into Scy* 
<Ata Intra Imaum^ and Scythia extra /mavm, separated by the mountains called 
Imaus, now Belur Tag, which unite with the modem Altai on the north, and 
Himmaleh on the sooth. — Scythia extra Itnaum included the Re^o Casia, Kaeh* 
gar i^ Tartary, and the Regie Serica, the nortb-west part of Chma; in the lat- 
ter was the city Sera, the thoroughfare of ancient commerce between eastern and 
western Asia. (Cf. P. IV. § 335.) 

The SiNiE occupied the most eastern portion of Asia known to the ancients ; 
supposed to be the country now named Cochin China. Their capital was Thynae, 
on the Cotiaris, a branch of the Senus. 

§ 153. India included the territory extending from the mountains called in 
their northern part Parueti, on the west of the river Indus, to the river Serus or 
Menan, which empties into Magnus Sinfis, Gulf of Siam, It was, divided by 
the ancients into India intra Oangem, and India extra Gangem: the boundary 
between them being the Ganges, which discharged into the Sinus Gangeticus, 
bay of Bengal. This country was but little known before the expedition of 
Alexander. The southern part of India intra Ganeem, or Hindostan, was called 
Promontorium Comaria, eape Comorin, Several places on the coast were known. 
North of the river Chaberis, Cavery^ was the Regie Arcati, the modern Areot, — 
In India extra Gangem was the Aurea Chersonesus, the peninsula of Afakfya, its 
southern point being called Magnum Promontorium, now cape Romania, 

^ 153. PXRsiA, in its more limited meaning, was the country lying east of the 
river Tigris between Media on ihe north and the Persian gulf on the south. But 
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tiie name is sometimes, and is here, employed to comprehend the whole territory 
south of the Paropamisus chain of moontains from the Zagroe Montes and the 
Tig^ris on the west to the Pameti and Arbiti Montes separating it from India on 
the east. Thns it includes sereral provinces. 

S u s i a n a was the most western on the Tigrris, contaimng the cities Elynmiv 
and Susa; the latter, called in the Bible Shoshan, was the winter residence of the 
Persian kings; it was sitoated upon the river Choaspes, which flowed from tiier 
Orontes mountains into the Tigris. — P e r s i s was drreotfy east of Susiana, bor* 
dering upon the Smus Persicus, and corresponding to Persia in its limited and 
proper sense. Its capital was Persepolis, represented as a city of g^eat spBendbr; 
the n>ja> palace was set on fire by the onler of Alexander, whed inflamed with 
wine and instigated by his mistress Thais. Its rains still excite admiration, it 
was situated on a beautiful plain 6 miles wide and 100 long from N. W. to S. £. 
which is now crowded with numerous villages. Through this flowed the Araxes^ 
now Bendemir or Bend JBbitr, discharging into Lake Bakteffian. The principal 
ruin is the palace called by the natives ChehuUMinar, CkUJihutrr or SheheUMU 
nar, or palace of forty eolumtts, (See a description, with plates, jRo6. Ker For- 
ter*s Travels.) 

Ther other provinces were Carmania, Kerwuniy sonth-east of Fersis,, also 
bordering on the Sinus Persicus; Gedrosia, now Mekr^fiy. lying on the Ery- 
thraeum Mare and extending from Cavmania to India; Arach6s»a and D r a n- 
g i a n a, which include the whole remaining territory on the north and east be- 
tween Gedrosia on the south and the Paropamisus on the north. This latter 
territory was watered by the Elymander, which,, with tributaries from the moun- 
tains on the north, east and south, flowed into the Aria Palus^ a lake or sea on its 
western limits; the whole territory was often included under Aria^^which pro- 
perly belongs to the contiguous country north of the Paropambus. 

^ 154. Media was situated soudi of the MareCaspium; its northern limit was 
the river Araxes flowing to that sea from Armenia. The portion lying on this 
fiver was formed kito an independent kingdom, after the death of Alexander, by 
the satrap Atropates and thence called Atropatene; having as its capital Gaza* 
now Taurif er Tfbriz^ — The capital of Mecfia was Ecbatana, now Hamedan 
{Rennellf Geog. Herod. Sect 11); this was made the summer residence of the 
Persian and afterwards of the Parthian monarchs. Raeras or Rages was another 
place of some importance,, mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit.. 

§ 155. Under Parthia we include the region lying at tbe southeastern comer 
of the Caspiad sea; between Media on the south and the river Oxus, Gihon^ flow> 
ing to the sea of Aral, on the north. It was originally but a part of Hyrcania* 
a province belonging to the Persian empire. By Arsaces, after the time of Alex- 
ander, it was made the seat of a new state, which under his successors ealleil 
Arsaeida, grew into a considerable empire, and opposed eflectual resistance to 
the Romans (§211). One of its principal places was Nisaea, nbw iViesa, on a 
northern branch of the river Ochus, now Mttrgah^ which empties into the Cas> 
pian. Hyrcania, now Corcaii, was a considerable pbce, on the small Fiver So- 
eanda. — But the royal residence of the Arsaeidse was Hecatompylos, in the south, 
western part; although the later Parthian monarchs sometimes resided at Ctesi- 
phott OD the Tigris. 

The remaining countries, between Parthia and Scythia, were Aria, Bactriana^ 
and Sogdiana. — A r i a was east of Parthia am^ Media, and north of the Paropami- 
sus^ although the name was often extended so as to includjB V§ 1^3) a large region 
south of that chain of mountains. The principal place was Artacoana, now Ht^ 
rat, — Bactriana was east of Aria and south of the river Oxus; its capital! 
Zariaspa or Bactra„ now Balk^ on a tributary of the Oxus. — So gd ia n a in> 
dudes the territory between the Oxus and the Jaxares or Sir; correspondmg 
nearly to the modern country Al-Sdgd,, Its chief place was Maracand^» now 
Samarcandy on the Polytimetus,. a branch of the Okus^ Cyropolia was a place- 
founded by Cyrus on the Jaxartes. Various tribes occupied this region; in the 
north-eastibrn part were the Snec^ 

(6) The Countries of the Western Division of Asid^ 

§ 156. Beginning on the northern limits we notice firsjk Sarmatia^ oalM 
Asiatica, to distinguish it from the country of :he same name in Europe, from 
which it was separated by the river Tanais. Its boundary on the south waa th% 
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Caocaios. It was inhabited bj roving and anciWliied tribes; particolarhr the 
Alani, and the Cimmerii, from which the atrait connecting the Palus Aunotia 
with the Ettzine received iti name of Boephorua Ciramericu8.^^ath of Sarma* 
tia, and between the Pontua Eazinus on the west, and the Mare Caapium or 
Hyrcanium on the eaat, were the three countries, Colchis, Iberia, and Albania. 
Colchis was on the Boxine ; one of its chief places was JEa on the river 
Pliaais or Frnt^Remu^-^A 1 b a n i a waa on the Caspian, extending aouth aa far 
as the river Cyms or Kur^ An important place was one of the two celebrated 
passes of the Caucaaaa, called Pylae Albania or Caacasin, between a northern 
apor of the Caacaaos and the Caspian, aa is generaUy supposed; afterwards the 
strong city* of Derbend.— *I b e r i a was between Cmchis and Albania, a high 
valley, ivatered by the Cyras and its numerous tributaries. The other celebrated 
paas of the Caucasus led from this valley over into the declivity of the Euxine; it 
waa the defile through which the river Aragus, Arakui, flows into the Cyrus; it 
ta now called Hari^— -Theae passes and others in the vicinity of the Caapian 
Sea, are sometimes termed Pyla Oufioi but the paaa, properly ao termed, ia 
supposed to be the modern pasa of Gurdoek, about 90 miles from Teheran (d; 
BUiiad iZepaiitory, No. xxiL 370). 

\ 157. Armenia was immediately aouth of Colchia and Iberia, extending to 
mount Masius, and the Carduchi Montea on the south, and from Media on the 
ei^ to th? northern branch of the Euphrates, which separated it from Asia Mi- 
nor. It presents three great valleys, extending nearly east and west; first, that 
on the north-east, water^ by the Araxes, also called rhasis, now ilroa, flowing 
to the Caspian; second, the central, separated from the first by tho chain S 
mountains in which is the summit called Ararat, and watered by the southern 
branch of the Euphrates, which rises in its eastern part, and flows westerly, con- 
taining also the lake called Arsissa Palus; third, the south-western, smaller, sepa- 
rated nrom the central by the Niphatea Montes, and watered by the Tigris, which 
rises in its western part and flows through it in. an easterly course. — Some of the 
principal places were Artaxata, on the Araxes, the ancient capital; Ana, £r««- 
JSottfit, near the sources of the northern branch of the Euphrates; Amida, on the 
Tigris near its source; and Tigranocerta, taken by LucuUus in the Mithridatie 
war, and plundered of vast riches. — ^The summit called Ararat is commonly sup- 
posed to be that on which N.oah*s ark rested; this is said to have been ascended, 
lor the first time, by Prof! Parrot in 1829. See BiU, Repea, No. xxii. p. 390. 

4 158. Asia minor is a term not used by classical authors, but invented in 
the middle ages. In general, the Roman writers confined the term Asia to the 
countries bordering on the Propontis and. ^gean, and divided it into Asia intra 
and A$ia extra Tautum, The large peninsula which is known by the name 
Asia Minor, included a great number of petty states, whose boundaries varied at 
difierrat periods^-^The northern provinces of Asia Minor, beginning at the 
JEgean Sea, were Phrygia Minor, Mysia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. — 
Hie middle provincea were Lydia, Phrygia major, Galatia, Lycaonia, and Isau* 
ria, Cappadooia, and- Armenia minor. — ^The southern provinces were Caria,.Lycia, 
Pisidia, and Pamphylia. 

^ 159. Phrygia Minor, or T r o a a, is celebrated fi>r the Trojan plains at the 
entrance of the Hellespont The lapse of ages haa produced such changes, that 
modem travellers aro not agreed about the situation of the city of Troy, cdled alao 
Ilium. (Cf. P. II. § 50. P. III. § 132.) It was built at some distance from the sea, 
above the junction of the Scamander, or Xanthus, and Simois, two amall streams, 
riaing from mount Ida, and fidling into the Hellespont; the citadel was called Per- 
gamus, and waa erected on a little hill included within the walls. The plain be- 
tween the city and the sea waa intersected by the rivers Scamander and Simois, and 
there the battlea mentioned in the Iliad were fimght At the eastern extremity 
of the plain was the mount Ida, the summit of which was called Gargarus: 
tne west was bounded by the Hellespont, which here forms an extensive bav, 
between the promontory of Rheteum on the north, and Sigeum on the south. 
Here lay the Grecian fleet, and at a little distance on the shore was the camp. 
Ajax waa buried on the Rbsstean, and Achilles on the Sigean promontory. 

Mysia, divided into Minor and Major, extended from the Hellespont to 
Bithynia; the principal towns of the former were Abydos, and Lampsacus, de- 
dicated to Priapua, celebrated for its wealth and luxury.— The principal city 
in Myaia major waa Cyadcus, situated on an bland of the same name in the 

2 k* 
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Pn>p0Dtu, and joined by two bridgesB to the eontineirt, cdebr&fed for ffte gut^ 
hnt resistance it made when besieged by Mitbridat^ near this is the rif^r 
Granicus, where Alexander defeated the army of Darius^ and where LncuHiv 
ebtamed an equally important victory orer Mithridates. 

^160. B i t b ;f n i a, at first called Bebrycia, lay between the Thiacian Boa- 
phorus and the river Parthenias. lU chief towns were Apameaf at the month 
of the river Rhyndacus; Nicomedia, on a golf of the same name; Chalcedon, 
Seutarij called the city of the blind, because its founders neglected the more 
eligible site Byzantiam, at the opposite side of the Bosphoms; Libyssa, wherv 
Hannibal was buried; Calpat and Heraclea, on the Eozine; Prosa, at the foo4 
of Mount Olympus, where Hannibal for a short time found refuge with king 
Prusias^ and Nicoea, JVtce, where the first general council was assembled. 

Paphlagonia lay between the rivers Parthenias and Halys, The diiief 
towns were Sinope, Sinube^ the bitth-plaoe of Diogenes, and capital of the king- 
dom of Mithridates; and Gararabis, Kartmpi, near a promontory of the same 
name, opposite the Criu^Metopon, a cape in the Tauric Chersonese. 

P o n t u s, the kingdom of the celebrated Mithridates, extended from the river 
Halys to Colchis: the principal towns were Amisus, near the Halys; Eupatoria 
on the conHuence of the Iris and Lycus, named by Pompey Megalopolis; Ama> 
sia, the birth-place of the geographer Strabo; Themiscera, on the rrver Ther- 
modon, where the Amazons arc supposed to have resided; Cerasns, whence Lu- 
' cullus brought the first cherry-trees that were seen in Europe; and Trapezus, 
Trehisond^ on the borders of Colchis, greatly celebrated by the Romance-writers 
of the middle ages. Near the river Halys, the Leleges and Chalybes, &mou* 
for their skill in iron-works, resided. 

§ 16] . L y d i a, called also Mseonia, lay to the south of Phrygia Minor and 
Mysia, and to the east of the .£gean Sea. The northern part of the eoast was 
called .^olia, and the southern Ionia, from the number of Greek colonies which 
settled there^— JBolia was colonized by the iBoltans, soon afler ^the termination 
of the Trojan wai^ its chief towns were Adramyttium, founded by an Athenian 
colony; Pergamns, Bergamo^ the capital of a small territory, greatly enlarged by 
the Romans after the defeat of Mithridates, and bequeathed to them by Attains 
its last king; its port was called Elea; between Elea and Adramyttium was Lyr- 
ncssus, and Cana, a town built on a promontory of the some name, near whieh 
are the .^ginusan islands, where Conon, the Athenian admiral, completely de- 
feated the Spartans. — Ionia contained several remarkable cities, of which the 
principal were Smyrna, on the river Meles, near whieh Homer is said to have 
been born; Clazomens, on a peninsula of tbe^ same name, celebrated for its 
wealth; Erythre, near mount Mimas, the residence of one of the Sibyls; Cory- 
cus, near which the fleet of Antiochus was defeated hy the Romans; Teos, the 
birth-place of Anacreon. — South of the peninsula of Clazomens, were Colof^ony 
on the river Halesus, celebrated for the grove of Claros, sacred to Apollo; 
Ephesus, on the river Cayster, the most splendid of the Asiatic cities, now de- 
generated into a paltry village, remarkable for the splendid temple of Diana; 
Mycale, opposite Samoa, where the Persian fleet was totally destroyed by the 
Greeks; Priene, on the Maeander, a river noted for its winding course; and 
Miletus, the birth-place of Thales. — In the interior of Lydia was Sardis, the 
capital, situate at the foot of mount Traolos on the river Pactolus, a branch of 
the Hermus; on the Hermus was Magnesia, where Antiochus, king of Syria, 
was overthrown by the Romans. 

§ 162. East of Lydia was Phrygia Major, separated by the river Lycus. 
Its chief towns were Pessinus, near the foot of mount Dindymus, sacred to Cy- 
bele, the mother of the gods, whose image was conveyed thence to Rome, at the 
end of the second Punic ^ar (P. III. § 21;) Gordium, celebrated for the Oordiaa 
.knot cut through by Alexander; Apamea, on the river Marsyas, where Apollo 
flayed alive his musical competitor Marsyas; Laodicea, celebrated in sacred history; 
and Colossse, on the river Lycus. — G a 1 a t i a or Gallo-Grscia, lay north of Phry. 
gia, of which it originally formed a part .The chief towns were Ancyra, An- 
goura^ where Bajazet was defeated and made prisoner by Tamerlane; Qangra, 
the residence of king Deiotarus, a great friend of Cicero; and Tavium, the 
capital of the Trocmi. 

South-east of Phrygia were I s a u r i a and Lycaonia. The principal 
towns of the former were Isaurs, the capital; Lystra, and Derbe, mentioned in 
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the Acta of the apoeUes (ziv. 6). Jlie prindpal town of the latter Was Iconium. 
fioth these provinces were intersected by the chain of mount Taurus. 

^163. Cappadocialay between the Halys and Euphrates. Its most re- 
markable towns were Comana, celebrated for a temple of fiellona, plundered by 
Antony; Tyana, the birth-place of the impostor ApoUonius; and Mazaca, 
named by Tiberius, Cesarea ad Argseum, to denote its situation at the foot of 
mount Argsus. — The north-eastern part of Cappadocia was known by the name 
of Lesser Armenia, and contained Cabira, or Sebaste, a well fortified city, cap- 
tured by Pompey; the strong fortress Novus, where Mithridates kept his trea- 
sure; and Nicopolis, built by Fompey, to commemorate his victory over Mithri- 
dates. — The Greeks described the^Oeippadocians as the worst of the three bad 
Kappas^ or nations whose names began with that letter; the other two' were the 
Cretans and Cilicians. 

i 164. The south-western province of Asia Minor was C a r i a. Its chief 
towns were Halicarnassus, the capital celebrated for having given birth to the 
historians Dionysius and Herodotus, and for the Mausoleum, a splendid monu- 
ment, one of the seven wonders of the world, erected by Artemisia, queen of Ca^ 
ria, to the memory of her husband Mausolus; Cnidc», in the peninsula of Doris, 
sacred to Venus; Alabanda, on the Mieander; and Stratonicea, on the southern' 
coast. 

Ly ci a lay to the east of Caria. Its chief towns were Telmessus, on a gulf| 
of the same name; Xanthus, celebrated lor its obstinate resistance to Brutus, the 
inhabitants having destroyed themselves by fire sooner than surrender; and Pa- 
tara, sacred to Apollo. — Near the gulf of Telmessus ran the chain of mount 
Cragus, sacred to Diana; in this chain was the volcano Chimsera, ^fabled by the 
poets to have been a monster subdued by Bellerophon (cf. P. III. § 117). Some 
hills at the prbmontorium Sacrum were usually esteemed the commencement of 
mount Taurus, and a little beyond it is a part of the same ridge adjoining the 
sea, round which Alexander's army were compelled to march up to Uieir middle 
in water. 

i 165. Next to Lycia were P i s i d i a and Pamph^lia, two mountainous 
districts, whose boundaries are indeterminate. The chief towns of the former 
were Antiochia; Termessus, the capital of ^the Solymi, a people mentioned by 
Homer; and Cremna, a Roman colony: of the latter, Perga, the capital; As- 
pendus, on the river Eurymedon, near which Cimon defeated the Persian fleet, 
and Coracesium, where Pompey destroyed the nest of pirates who had^so long 
infested these seas. 

C i 1 i c i a lay to the east of Pamphy lia, and south of Isauria, and was divided 
into two portions, the western called Tracheotis, or rough, and the other Cam^ 
pestris, or leveL — The chief towns of Tracheotis were Selinus, where the em- 
peror Trajan died; Anamurium, opposite Cyprqs; and Seleueia, Seletkeh, on 
the river Calycadmus. 

In Cilicia Campestris were Soli, a colony of Athenians; Tarsus, said to have 
received its name from one of the wings of the horse Pegasus bein^r dropped there; 
the birth-place of the Apostle Paul; Issus where Alexander obtained his second 
triumph oveivthe Persians; and Alexandria, Scanderoon, erected by the conqueror to 
perpetuate the memory of bis victory. — On the confines of Syria was the moun- 
tain Amanus, between which and the sea were Pylas Syrias, a celebrated pass. — 
The river Cydnus is remarkable for the coldness of its waters, by which Alex- 
ander was almost killed, and for the splendid festivities celebrated on its banks 
when Antony visited Cleopatra. 

§166. Stria was bounded on the north by mount Amicus; on the east by 
the Euphrates ; on the south by Arabia ; and on the west by the Mediterranean. 
It was divided into five provinces, Comagene, Seleucis, Coelo-Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Judea, or Palestine. 

The principal city of Comagene was Samosata, on the Euphrates, the 
birthplace of Lucian. — In Seleucis, or Syria Propria, were Antiocha, on 
the Orontes, where the Christians first received that name ; near it were the de- 
lightful grove and village of Daphne, sacred to Apollo; BerwdL, Aleppo; Hiera- 
polis, the city of the Syrian goddess ; Emesa, the city of Keliogabalus, one of the 
worst oi the Roman emperors ; and Heliopolis, BaWec^ sacred to the sun, whose 
magnificent ruins still attract admiration. (Cf. P. I. § 243. 3.) 
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Co 1 o»S y r i a was 00 named becatiw it lav Mw«en two parallel diainf ^ 
mountains, Libanua and AntilitMums ; its chief towns were Damascus, on the 
river Abana; Palinyra, or Tadmor, said to have been founded by Solomon, the 
residence of queen SSenobia, who so bravely defied the Roman emperor Aurelian, 
and of lionginus. The ruins of this city are calculated to inspire us with very 
lofty ideas of ancient Architecture. — ^The principal peak in the chain of mount 
Libianus was called Lebanon, and in that of Antiltbanus, Hermon.^P h oe n i c i a 
contained the cities of Tyre and Sidon, f&mous for their extensive commerce. 
The siege of Tyre by Alexander is celebrated for the obstinate defence made by 
the besieged, and the unconquerable perseverance of the besiegers. 

§167. Judsa, or Pa lass tin a, is called in scripture the land of Canaan, 
of Israel, and of Jndah. It w^ at first divided among the twelve tribes ; it was 
afterwards separated into the kingdoms of Israel and Judah; and finally, the 
Romans divided it into four regions, Galilee, Samaria, Judaea Propria, AJid Pe- 
nea or Transfluviana, the country beyopd Jordan. 

Galilee was again subdivided into Inferior, chiefly inhabited by Jews ; and 
Superior, which, firom its proximity to Coelo-Syria, was called Galilee of the 
Gentiles^— The chief towns of Upper Galilee were Cesarea Philippi, so called to 
distinguish it A-om another town of the same name in this province ; its 
original name was Liaish, afterwards changed to Paneas, and finally called Ce- 
■area Philippi, by Uerod*8 son Philip ;) Gabara, and Jotopata, bravely defended 
by the historian Josephus, when besieged by Vespasian. The principnl cities in 
Lower Galilee were Aoo, or Ptolemais, itcre, memoral)].e for its siege by Richard 
CoBur de Lion, in the time of the crusades ; Canse ; Sepphoris, called after- 
wards Dio Cesarea ; Nazareth and Jezreel — A hirge lake in Galilee was called 
the sea of Tiberias or Gennesareth; at its northern extremity was Chorazin ; at 
the western side were Capernaum, Tiberias, and Bcthsaida ; on the opposite 
side was Gadara. — ^The chief mouptains of Galilee were Carmel and Tabdr, the 
tcsene of our Lord's transfiguration. — Between Galilee and Samai^ia stood Beth- 
san, the chief of the ten confederate cities called Decapolis, which, dreading the 
power of the Jews, entered into a confederacy against the Asmonean princes, 
who then governed Judea. 

^168. 8am«r ia lay soath of Galilee Ita chief towns were Samaria, the 
capital, destroyed by liie Asmonean princes, but rebuilt by Herod, who called it 
Sebaste, in honor of Augustus ; Caesarea, first called Turris Stratonioes, a 
celebrated seaport, the residence of the Roman governors; Joppa, a seaport 
PK>uth (^CsBsarea, where Andromeda was delivered fi'om a se&4nonster by Peor- 
/Mus, (P. III. h 1^ ;) Sichem, in the interior, the todent capital, between the 
mountains Ebal and Gerizim ; it was in latter times called Neapcdis ; Lydda, 
called by the Greeks Diospolis ; and Arimathea. 

J u d e a was situated soiith of Samaria, between the lake Aspbaltites, or Dead 
Sea, and the Mediterranean. — ^The capital was Jerusalem, a city originalljr Im- 
longing to the JelMiskes, from whom it was taken by David, who made it his re- 
tidencQ. Hence it is called the * city of David.* The city was built upon four 
hiUs, Sion at the south, Moriah at the east, Acra at the west and Bezetha at 
tiie north. Sion was called the upper; and Acra the lower city.; near the former 
was the valley of Ben-Hiunom, and fountain Siloe ; opposite the latter was the 
temple, built on mount Moriah ; and fiirther to the east, separated firom the city 
by the valley and brook Kedron, was the mount of Olives ; Bezetha was called 
Cainopdis; or the new city, because it was added in later times ; and west of it 
was a district called Golgotha, in the middle of which stood mount Calvary, 
where our Lord was crucified. — ^North of Jerusalem was Emmaus, where the 
Jews were defeated by Vespasian ; Bethel in a mountainous district of the same 
name; Jericho near the Jordan; and Engaddi, celebrated for its palm-trees. 
South of Jerusalem were Bethlehem, the birth-place of Christ ; Hebron, where 
Abraham was buried ; and Beersheba. 

The southern district of Judea was called Idumea, or the land of Edom ; the 
chief towna were Gera, Zoar, and Bozra at the foot of mount Seir.— The sea- 
coast was called Philistaea, or the land of the Philistines, from whom the whok 
country is now called Palestine ; its chief towns were Gath, Ekron, A^otus or 
Ashdod, Ascalon, and Graza. 

.§169. The river Jordan, which separates Perea from the other provinces, 
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rises in monnt Hermon, and pamin^r throujfh the sea' of Tiberias falls into the 
lake Asphaltites, whence there is no exit for its waters. — This lake is said to oc- 
cupy the situation of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. From its extreme salt- 
ness, or other properties, it is destructive of animal and ve^table life, neither fish 
nor weeds being found in its waters* — The chief towns of Periea were Ramoth- 
Gilead, in the country of the Gileadites ; Gadara,on the torrent Hieromas, where 
the Christians were severely defeated by the Saracens; Gaulon, a fortress of re- 
markable strength ; Gamala near the sea of Tiberias ; and Rabboth- Ammon, in 
the district Ammonitis, afterwards called Philadelphia. 

S170. Mbbofotaiiia was south of Armenia, between the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, whence it derives its name. Its chief towns were Nisibis,"on a 
branch of the Tigris, the great bulwark of the Romans against the Parthians; 
Bdessa, near Syria ; Seleacia, now Bagdad, on the confluence of the Tigris 
with a branch of the Euphrates; and Oirrhas, called in scripture Carran, for 
a time the residence of Abraham, and the scene of Crassus^s miserable over- 
throw. On the borders of Chaldiea were the plains of Cunaxa, where Cyrui^ 
was slain by his brother Artaxerzes, and where the ten thousand Greeks com- 
menced that retreat so memorable in history. 

Separated from Mesopotamia by the Tigris, were the districts of Babylonia 
and Chaldcea.-^Their chief town was Babylon, the most ancient and remarkable 
city of antiquity. Belus, its founder, commenced his building near the tower of 
Babel, which by profane writers is called after his name : but to Semiramis^ the 
•widowof his descendant Ninus, the grandeur of Babylon is attributable. She 
enclosed the city with a wall of brick, cemented by bitumen, of almost incredible 
dimensimis, and ornamented it with one hundred brazen gates. The circuit of 
the city was said to have been more than sixty miles; and so great was its 
length, that when Cyrus had captured one extremity of the city, the inhabitants 
of ithe other were ignorant of the event until the following morning. — ^The river 
Euphrates flowed through the city, and Cyrus having diverted the river into 
another channel, led his troops through the vacant bed, and surpused the Ba- 
bylonians, who, with their monarch Belshazzar, were at that raomeni celebrating 
a feast in honor of their gods, and consequently made but a feeble resistance. — 
The Chaldeans were celebratemastronomers, but they debased the science by ^ 
the admixture of judicial astrology, for which perversion of intellect they were * 
greatly celebrated. 

East of the Tigris lay Assyria, now called Kurdigtan from the Carduchi, a 
tribe that inhabited the northern part of the country j they are mentioned by 
Xenophon as havhig opposed the retreat of the ten thousand. Its chief towns 
were Ninus; or Niniveh, frequently mentioned in scripture, and Arbela, near 
which is the village Gaugamela, where Alexander overturned the Persian em- 
pire, by the defeat of Darius.— The Assyrian empire was founded by Ninus, who 
made Niniveh the capital of his dominions; the ruins of th^s celebrated city lie 
opposite the modem Mosul, — On the topography and ruins of Babylon and Ni- 
niveh, see Bibl. Repos. No. xxii. 365. No. xxiii. 158, 246. No. xxv. 139. 

§ 171. The only country of Asia remaining to be noticed is Arabia, which 
was the large peninsula between the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, Sinus Ara- 
bicus. It was divided into three parts, Deserta, desert, Petrea, stony and 
Felix, happy, 

Arabia Ueserta lay between Syria and Chaldraa ; its principal city was Thap- 
sacus. — Arabia Petnna contained the towns Arse or Petra, and Berenice, called 
in scripture Ezion Greber, a sea-port on the Red Sea. In this province were 
mount Horeb and Sinai. — Arabia Felix, celebrated for its fertility, lay south of 
the former, and among its inhabitants, the Sabssi, who cultivated frankincense, 
were the most remarkable. 

§ 172. The Asiatic Islands were not very important, except those in the 
Mare ^gseum already named (^ 147). The principal other in the Mediterra- 
nean was Cyprus, sacred to Venus; the chief towns of which were Paphos, 
where stood the celebrated temple of Venus, infamous for the debauchery and 
prostitution it sanctioned; Citium, the birth-place of Zeno, the Stoic, on the west 
coast; Salamis, Famagusta, built by Teucer on the east; Lapethus Arsinod, and 
Soli, in the north, and Tamassus, celebrated for its copper-mines in the interior. 
.-.-Thfl other islands were Proconnesus, Marmora, in the Propontis; Taprobane, 
Ceylon^ and Jabadi, Sufoatra, in the Indian ocean. 
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III. Or Africa. 

§ 173. The name Africa was applied strictly and properly by ancient geo* 
graphers, at least until the time of Ptolemy, to a small part of that vast penin* 
sola of the eastern continent which it now designates; and by them £2gypt was 
reckoned among the Asiatic kingdoms. But we here use the term as inclading 
all that was known to the ancients of that whole country. We shall consider it 
under the following divisions; ^gyptns or Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, Africa Pro- 
pria, Numidia, Mauritania, and Africa Interior. 

4 174. The general boundaries of JBgtptus were the Meditelranean on the 
north, Syria and the Sinus Arabicns on the east, Ethiopia on the south, and Li- 
bera on the west The limit Wween it and Syria was the Tbrr^ns .^ypti, or 
river of Egypt as called in the Bible, which flowed into the arm of the sea ealled 
Paltis Sirlwnis. The limit between Egypt and Libya on the west was the great 
declivity and narrow pass termed Catabatbmos (MmraMftUf), Its souUiem 
limit was the smaller cataract of the nile. 

One of the most striking features of Egypt was its river, Nilns. It has two 
principal sources; the eastern rising in the mountains of the country now called 
Abyssinia, and the western in the Luns Montes, mountaing efthe moon. Having 
passed through the ancient Ethiopia it flows through the whole length of Egypt 
to the Mediterranean; not receiving a single tributary for the last ,1000 miles of 
its course, and at last dividing into twa great arms and forming the triangular 
island called Delta fl*om its shape. It had seven mouths; the most western was 
the Ostium Canopicum; the others in their order, proceeding towards the east, 
were the Balbytinum, Sebenniticum, Phatnicum, Mendesium, Taniticum, and 
Pelusiacum. — Its annual inundations were the great cause of fertility, and reser- 
voirs and canals were formed in great numbers to convey the water over the 
whole county; where the land was too- high to allow canals to convey it, pumps 
were used for raising the water; almost every village, it is said, had its 
canal, although there were in the valley of Egypt many thousand cities and 
villages. 

i 115. Ther6 were three principal divisions of Egypt; the northern part on 
the Mediterranean was called i£gyptus Inferior; the southern part on the con. 
fines of Ethiopia was iEgyptus Superior or Thebais; and the portion between 
these, Heptanomis. — The capital of lower Egypt was Alexandria, the great mart 
of Indian merchandise; during the middle ages, caravans continually passed 
from thence to Arsinoe, Suez, on the Red Sea, whence goods were conveyed by 
sea to India. In front of the harbor was an island named Pharos, on which a 
celebrated liff ht-house was built; south of the city was the lake Mareotis, in the 
vicinity of wliich the best Egyptian wine was made. In Alexandria was the 
celebrated library, said to have been burned by the Saracens. (Cf# P. I. § 76.) — 
In the interior of the Delta was Sais, the ancient capita], remarkable for its 
numerous temples; and Naucratis: between the Delta and Sinus Arabicus were 
Heroopolis, the city of the shepherd kings; and Onion, founded by a colony of 
Jews, who fled hither under their high-priest Onias, fi-om the cruelties of An- 
tiochus, and, by the permission of Ptolemy, built a city and temple. 

§ 176. One of the chiefplaces in the middle portion or Heptanomis was Mem- 
phis, near the spot whei;e Grand Cairo now stands; it was the ancient metropolis 
of all Egypt; in its vicinity are the stupendous pyramids. Arsinod south-west 
of Memphis was an important place; near this was the famous lake Moscis, said 
to have been excavated by order of an Egyptian king as a reservoir to contain 
the wftera of the Nile conveyed into it by a great canal, now the lake BirkeUel. 
iCurtin, and believed to have been wholly or chiefly a work of mature; at the 
southern end of this lake was the still more celebrated labyrinth.— Oxyrynchus 
was a considerable place, said to have derived its name from a sharp nosed fish 
(oflc fvyx'^) worshiped by the inhabitants. — In upper Eg^pt the most important 
place was Thebes, which gave the name of Thebais to this division; called also 
by the Greeks Diospolis, and Hecatompyios; although destroyed by Cambyses 
500 years before Christ, its ruins still excite admiration, occupying a space of 27 
miles in circumference, including the modem Karnak. Luxor and other villages; 
near it was the famous statue of Memnon before noticed (P. Ill, § 74).— Tentyra, 
Dend'.rah, was north of Thebes, and also presents interesting ruios; especiuly 
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t)ie lar^ temple of Isifl, from the oeilin^ of which wai taken the famocui Zodiac 
transported to France and made the subject of much tpeoolation. {Amer. Qiuift. 
Ae^v iv.)— -Between Thebes and Tentyra^ nearer the former and on the eastern 
side of the Nile^ was Coptos; fh)m this place a road was oonstrneted by Ptolemy 
Philadelphas across the desert to Berenice on the Sinns Arabicns. Considerably 
to the BOQth of Thebes was Ombi made notorious by Juvenal (Sat xv.) for its 
quarrels with Tentyra respecting the worship of the crocodile. Syene was the 
extreme town on the borders t>f E«thiopia; the place of Juvenal's exile; where 
lilso was the well sank to mark the summer solstice, its bottom beinr then 
iUamined by the vertical rays of the sun directly perpendicular over it Not hi 
from Syene was the island oa wliich Elephantine stood, of which interesting 
ruins still remain. Near Syene was also the Motis Basanites, mountains of 
touch-stone, from which the Egvptians used to make ornamental vases. South 
of Syene were the cataracts of the Nile; mighty terraces of red granite (Syenite) 
cross the bed of the river, and throw its waters into an impetuous and foaming 
torrent In this region were the quarries whence the vast obelisks and colossal 
statues and blocks of the Egyptian temples were taken.*— There were three 
places on the Sinus Arabicus, which should be mentioned; Berenice in the south* 
eastern extremity of Egypt; Arsinoi, now Smeg^ at the head of the western arm 
of the sea, called Sinus Heroopolites; and Myoshormus, called also Portus Veneris^ 
midmay between them; they were each commercial places, goods being trans* 
ported from them to Nile; a canal, called Fossa Trajani, connected Arsinoft with 
that river. 

In the vast deserts on the western or Libyan side of Egjpt were the cultivated 
and inhabited spots called the Great and the Little Oasis {0an9 Ifwia, and Par- 
M). The latter was in the division termed Heptanomis, south m lake MoBris* 
The Great Oasis is in the part that was called Thebai& It consists of a number 
of fertile spots, weftt of Thebes and parallel to the Nile, nearly 100 miles in their 
whole extent Here are Egyptian ruins covered with Hieroglyphics. It, was a 
place of banishment ih the time of the later Roman empire; y^t said to be 
B delightful residence, and sometimes called by the Ghreeks the ibU ef the 
Heetei, 

§ 177. The ruins and antiquities of E^pt have ever awakened the deepest 
interest in the traveller and the scholar. Besides the various temples and other 
edifices, of which splendid remains are found in various places, the following 
rank high among the objects of curiosity. 1. Oheiieke and Pillare; several of 
theM were removed to Rome; of the remaining, the most noted are tiie Pillar of 
On at Heliopolis, the two obelisks called CUifpatra^e Needlee at Alexandria, and 
Pmnpey^e Pillar^ also at Alexandria. An obelisk, nearly 70 feet in length, was 
brought to Paris in the year 1836, to be erected in that city, by Louis Philippe. 
— fi. The Pyramids, ranked by the Greeks among the seven wonders. They 
are numerous at Djiza, or Giie, near Cairo and the ancient Memphis, and at Sac- 
chara, 18 miles south of Gize. Those at Gixe are the most celebrated. One of 
them has been open from the earliest times of which we have account Several 
others have been opened in recent times. They all contain chambers evidently 
used for sepulchral purposes. <Cf. P. I. ^ 331. P. III. § 96. 3.)~3. Cataeombe. 
These are subterranean buryiuff places. They are found in several places; but 
the -most remarkable are near Thebes, at a place now called Chmmou^ a tract of 
rocks at the foot of the mountains west of the Nile. The tombs are excavated in 
the rocks and extend, it is said over the apace of two miles. FVom these, many 
mummies have been taken.-^The labyrinUi, which Herodotus considered more 
wonderful than the pyramids, included numerousaubterranean chambers desir- 
ed as repositories for the dead; over these was an immense pile of splendid build- 
ings. Some ruins of this structure near lake Mosris (§ 176) have been dis- 
covered.-— 4. Cobneal imagee and atatuee. One of the most remarkable of the 
colossal images of the sphinx (cf. P. III. § 117) is near the great pyramids.— 
A very celebrated colossus is that called the statue of Memnon (cf. ^ 176— The 
Cgyptian monuments are covered with inscriptions in Hteroglyphiee (cf. P. I. § 1 6). 

liTuch researcb hks been employed in modem times vpon Egyptian Antiquities and Re- 
mains. A new degree of interest was awalcened in the whole subject by the celebrated 
expedition of Bonaparte in 1798. In tliis invasion of Egypt, he toolc With him a detach* 
ment ef no less than on^ hundred men, who had cultivated the arts and sciences, or to use 
the French phrase, mvsm, selected for the purpose. This body, the first of the klad which 
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ever aocompanied an'lnyadiiig anny, wu liberally rapplied with Imoln, philowpbical imCrV' 
ments, and all tbe means of proeecuting the several departments of knowledge.*— Thfl 
splendid work, published under the emperor's patronage and styled ^DeaeriptwnderEgypU,* 
was the result of their labors.— Many other valuable works illustrating the lastoryand 
monuments of Egypt have been published during tbe present century, some from members 
of the company of savaiu above named. That of Denon holds a high rank; entitled Travelt 
in Lower and Upper Egypt during the Ctw^aigne qf BmusparU; with folio plates.— The fol- 
lowing works relate to this subject. Ley A*« Travels in Egypt.— Be2»mr« Travels^— v/imanr* 
Description de PEgypte.- J7asKttt«»*#iEgyptiaca.— Z^nmae, Recherchessur TEgypte.— JIiW' 
seTs View of Ancient and Modem Egypt— J. O. Wilkineefn, Topography of Thebes, and 
general view of Egypt. Load. 1835. a We may add, theTravelsof. CbirXcs, Abrtfea, 
Slat9, Pocoeke. Cf Lvnd. Q^mrt. JZeo. vol. xziv. p. 139.— dff««r. ^^aH. Rev. No. vii.— Jbr. 
Qacft. Rev. Nob. xzzii. and zzxiii.— yfsi. JNU. Repae. No. zziii. 

§ 178. .^THionA was the name given by the ancients very indefinitely to the 
country lying south of Egypt; the modern countries of Nubia and Abyssinia 
particularly were included. 

Various uncivilized tribes are represented as dwelling here in ancient times; 
on the coast were the Troghxlitss said to inhabit caves in the earth. It seems 
also to have contained inhabitants equally advanced in refinement with the 
Earptians. 

The most important places were Napata, Meroo, Auxume, and Adulis. — 
Auzume, Axum, was on one of the sources of the Astaboras, Taeazze^ tbe 
eastern branch of the Nile. Its ruins still exists * In one square Bruce found 40 
obelisks, each formed of a single piece of granite, with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, but no hieroglyphics. One of the ol^lisks was 60 feet high.' A monu- 
ment usually called the /nscttpCton of Axum, found amonff the ruins here, is said 
to contain evidence of intercourse between, this place and Constantinople in th& 
4th century. (Cf. MaUe-Brunt Nouvelles AnnUes des Voyages. Vol. zii. — €las9» 
Joum. i. p. 83.) —Adulis was situated east of Azum, on the Sinus Arabicus; tbe 
modern ArkikOy on the bay of Afasuah. The place gained celebrity from two 
inscriptions, which were first described by the geographer Cosmas^ (r , II. § 207); 
one is on a kind of throne or armed chair of white marble; the other on a tablet 
of touch-stone {Baa-tMrw x/^ovt § 176) placed behind the throne. — Meroe was on 
or near the Nile south of its junction with the Astaboras; near the modem 
Shendy^ as is supposed. It was the capital of a large tract between these rivers 
called by the same name, and was celebrated in ancient times, being the grand 
emporium of the caravan trade between Ethiopia and Egypt and the north of 
Afirica. The remains of temples and other edifices of sandston'b still mark its 
site. — Napata was farther north or lower down on the Nile, and was next in rank 
to Meroe. 

Tbeise regions have also been ezplored in modern times aud splendid rains have been 
found scattered along the valley of the Nile. The following are i^me of the sources of in- 
formation on tbe subject. Brute's Travels in Abyssinia.— Travels of Sait and Lord FaleU' 
tta, of Burekhardt, Frane, Oau. (P. I. § 343, 3.), and especially of CaiUiaud. 

§ 179. Under Libya we include the whole extent from iBgyptus on the east 
to the Syrtis Minor, Gulf of Cahes, together with an indefinite portion on the 
south. The term was used by the ancient poets to signi^ Africa in general. 
In its strict and most limited sense, it included only the region between Egypt 
and the Syrtis Major or Gulf of Sidra* — In the latter sense, it comprised on the 
coast only the two districts, Marmarica and Cyrenaica. We include under hU 
bya also tbe portion farther west called Regie Syrtica, from the two Syrtea on the 
eoast already named, 

Marmarica was on the east nearest to Egypt. The infa|ibitant8 were said 
to possess some secret charm against the poison of serpents, some of them, 
named PayUif made it their profession to heal such as had been bitten, by sucking 
the venom out of the wound. In an Oasis, now El Wah, south of Marmarica, 
stood the celebrated temple of Jupiter Ammon (P. IV. § 71), and near it the foun- 
tain of the sun, whose waters were said to be warm in the morning, cool at noon, 
hot in the evening, and scalding at midnieht Alexander, afler having encoun- 
tered great difficulties, succeeded in visitmg this oracle, and was hailed by the 
priest as son of Jupiter. 
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■HIetooiii, previously to his Ifesriag Efypt, made • tour to Kl Wfth {tkehuiha), tlw north- 
ern Oaeie. fie found, as Homemann had, the tope of the kilte of the desert encmeted 
with salt, and wella of sweet water rising out of a snrflice oTerspread with messes of salt, 
as Herodotus related two>and-twenty centuries ago. He found also the remains of what 
bas been considered as the temple of Jupiter Ammon; but the natives were as Jealous and 
as unwilling to let him see this "work of the infidels," as Hornemann had found them to 
be. The fine rivulet of sWeet water, whose source this traveller describes as being in a 
grove of date trees, and which Brown was told by the people, was sometimes cold and 
Bometimes warm, was aliso visited by Belzoni; who says he proved the truth of what is 
stated hy Herodotus, that this spring is warm in the mornings and evenings, much mors 
00 at midnight, and cold in the middle of the day. Had Mr. Belzoni possessed a thermo> 
tneter, he would have found that it was the temperature of the air which had changed, 
while that of the fountain of the sun remained the same.**— LoimL Quart. Rev. zziii. 95. 

Cyrenaica, or Fentapolis, Bareay lay between Marmarioa and the Syrtis 
major, or altars of the Phileni. It contained five cities; Cyrene, founded by a 
Greek colony, the birth-place of the philosopher Carneades; ApoUonia, a cele- 
brated sea-port; Ftolemais, at first called Baroe; Arstnde, and Berenice or Hespe- 
ria, near which were the ^rardens of the Hesperidea, famoos for their golden 
apples, And the residence of the Gorg^ona, so celebrated in fable. (Of. Ed, Rev. 
No. 95. p. 228.) West of this was Regio S y r t i c a, also called, from its three 
cities, Tripolitana, TVi/wZt; its cities were Leptis, called major, to distin- 
guish it firom a town of the same name, near Carthage; CEa, the present city of 
Tripoli, and Sabrata, a Roman colony. A people called by Homer the Lotophagi 
dwelt on this coast; he says, that they fM on the lotas, a fiiiit so delicious, that 
whoever tasted it immediately forgot his native country; on the coast were the 
Syrtes^ two dangerous quicksands, which firequently proved fatal to hapless mari- 
ners; here, also, was the lake Tritonis sacred to Minerva. 

For an account of the ancient remains in these regions, particularly at Leptis and Cy- 
rene, we refer to Beech y's TVavelf.— The situati<m of Cyrene is described as exceedingly 
beautiful.— 'It is built on the edge of a range of hills, rising about 800 feet above a fine 
sweep of high table land, forming the suaimit of a lower chain, to which it descends by a 
series of terraces. The elevation of the lower chain may be estimated at 1000 feet; so that 
Cyrene stands about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, of which it commands an exten- 
sive view over the table land, which, extending east and west as far as the eye can reach, 
stretches about five miles to the northward and tlien descends abntptly to the coast. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the natural terrades, to shafie the ledges into roads leadingalong 
the fhce of the mountain, alnfl communicating in some instances by narrow flights of steps 
cat in the rock. These roads, which may be supposed to tiave been the flivourite'diives of 
the citizens of Cyrene, are very plainly indented with the marks of chariot wheels, deep 
furrowing the smooth, stony surface. The rock, in most instances rising perpendicolar^ 
fh>m these galleries, has been excavated into mnumerable tombs, generally adorned with 
architectural facades. The outer sides of the roads, where they descended firom one range 
to another, were ornamented with sarcophagi and monumental tombs; and the whole 
sloping space between the galleries was filled up with similar structures. These, as well 
as the excavated tombs, exhibit very superior taste and execution. In two instances, a 
simple sarcophagus (ff white marble, ornamented with flowers and figures in relief of ea* 
quisite workmanship, was found in a large excavation. In several of the excavated tomta 
were discovered remains of paintings, representing historical, allegorical, and pastoral 
subjects, executed in the manner of those of Herculaneum and Pompeii. (Cf. P. I. § 396.)— 
In the region of Cyrenaica are several caverns containing stalactites, presenting of course 
various fantastic shapes. It has been supposed that this fact, together with the existence 
of the ruins and excavations in the vicinity of Cyrene, may have given rise to the story ot 
the petrified city, of which,'under the name of Raa &m, marvelous accounts have been re 
lated to travelers in Africa. See Modem Traveler. 

§ 180. Next to Tripolitpna was the province of Africa Propria, of which 
the capital was Carthage. This city was founded by a Tynan colony, led by 
queen Dido, and by its extensive commerce became one of the most opulent cities 
of antiquity. Its citadel was called Byrsa, because it was said, that Dido, on 
coming here, purchased as much ground as she could encompass with a Byrsa 
(hide), and then having cut the hide into strips, took in the space originally co- 
vered by the city. — The other remarkable towns in this district were Tunes, or 
Tuneta, TuniSf where Regulus was defeated and taken prisoner; Clupea, near 
2 B 
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Promoiitoiium Mercarii, Cape Bona; Adrametam; Thapsus, wiiere Cesar de* 
feated Scipio and Joba; and Utica, where Cato the younger slew himself near 
Utica was the river Bagradas, where Regnlus slew an enormous serpent, Uiat had 
destroyed many of his sddiers. 

§ 181. NuMiDiA was at one time divided into the kingdom of the Massyli, 
ruled by Massinissa; and that of the MassssyU, under the government of Sy- 
phax; but after the third Punic war, the^ were united into one kingdom under 
Massinissa; the capital was Certa, the principal towns on the sea-coast were Ta- 
braca, remarkable for its groves; Hippo Regius, near the small river Rubricatns, 
the episcopal seat of Saint Augustine; and Rusicade; in the interior were Vagfa, 
Sicca, and Zama, where Hannibal was defeated by Scipio; on the confines of the 
desert were Thala and Capsa. 

^ 18S. Mauutania was separated from Numidia by the river Ampsagas. Its 
chief towns were Ciesarea, whence the eastern part was called Cesarien- 
fl i s, and Tingis, Tangierg, from which the western received the name T i d- 
git an a. This country extended from the river Ampsagas, separating* it 
nom Numidia, to some distance on the Atlantic coast The Romans, afler 
their conquest over these regions, planted in them numerous colonies, and con- 
structed fi>rtres6es and roads, of which some traces yet remain. The most 
southern Roman settlement was that called Exphratio ad Mercuriutn, on the 
coast of the Atlantic. The waters west of this territory were named Ocea^ 
nus Atlanticus, from the chain of mountains called Atlas, which bounded Mau- 
ritania on the south, and terminated at two different points on the coast, the 
northern ridge being termed Atlas Minor, and the southern Atlas Major. 
Mons Abyla was the elevated summit near the strait connecting the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic This and Caipe on the European side formed the 
fabled pillars of Hercules {Herculis Cehtrntut), 

§ 183. All the remaining countries of the land may be included under 
AniiCA Interior, to which it is impossible to assign any definite boundaries. 
The GrfBtuli, and Garamantes, and other tribes are represented as dwelling 
within it The Nigrite were placed about the river Niger. The Great De- 
sert was called DeterUB Libya InterinrU, On the coast west of this were the 
Insule Fortunatas, called also Canaria^ from the number of large dogs, as some 
suppose, found upon them, and thence their modem name. Canaries, South 
of Uiese were the Insule Hesperidum, Cape Verd islands, on whkh some have 
placed the gardens of the Hesperides (§ 179). 

West of this coast the ancients also placed the island Atlantis, said to 
have existed once, and to have been afterwards submerged in the ocean. It 
was represented as larger than Asia and Africa, and as very fertile and powerful. 
Some have considered the whole a mere fable; others have conjectured that the 
Canaries, Madeira Isles and Azores once formed parts of a vast bland thus 
described; and others have maintained that the land referred to most have been 
the continent of America. 

The latter opinion is maintained in an EMay entitled as follows; jSn JiUempt to akno^ 
that JImerica must be known to the Jlndents, &c. by an jSmeriean Engliaknuin, Pastor of a. 
Cbureh in Boston. Boston, New England, MDCCLXXIII.— Some have imagined that thi» 
island was situated in the Northern regions; Baittft Lettres siur rAUantids de Platon, Ibe. 
Paris 1779. 8.— See MaiU Brun*9 Geography. 



INTRODUCTION TO CLASSICAL CHRONOLOGY. 



Preliminary Remarks. 

§ 184. Chronoij067 treats of the computation of time and of the datei of 
events. It is comparatively a modern science. Among the ancients here 
was scarcely any systematic attention to the subject Yet it is a highly im- 
portant science. Accurate chronology is essential to all reasoning from his- 
torical &cts; the mutual dependence and relations of events cannot be traced 
without it; with the greatest propriety it has been called one of the eyes of history, 
while geography wiUi equal propriety has been said to be the other. Chrono- 
logy is also an important aid to the memory, if properly considered, in studying 
history and biography. 

In treating this subject, although our design requires a special reference to 
Classical Chronology, ijet from the nature of the subject we must introduce 
some things, which belong rather to the science in general. 

Chronology may be considered as consisting of two parts; the Jirst, measur- 
ing time and adjusting its various divisions; the second, fixing the dates of 
historical events and arranging them in order. 



7. — Cf measuring time and adjusting its divisiotis, 

§ 185. The most obvious measures and divisions of time are those suggested 
to all men by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. These are three; days, 
months and years; the day from the revolution of the earth on her axis, or 
the apparent revolution of the sun around her; the month from the periodical 
changes in the moon; the year fi'om the annual motion of the earth in her orbit 
round the sun. — ^These three divisions are not commensurate^ and this has caused 
tlie chief embarrassment in the science of Chronology; it has, in point of fact, 
been difficult so to adjust them with each other in a system of measuring time 
as to have the computed time and the acttuil time perfectly in agreement or coin- 
cidence. 

§ 186. The day was undoubtedly the earliest division, and originally was 
distinguished, it is likely, from the night, extending from sunrise to sunset 
only. It was afterwards considered as including also the night, or time between 
sunset and sunrise. But the beginning of the day has been reckoned differently 
by different nations, for civil purposes; at sunrise, by the Babylonians, Persians, 
Sjrrians and inhabitants of India; at sunset, by the Jews, Athenians, ancient 
Gauls, and Chinese; at midnight, by the Egyptians, Romans, and moderns gene- 
rally. — Astronomers in their calculations consider the day as beginning at noon, 
after the manner of the Arabians according to Priestley. 

There have also been various modes of subdividing the day. * The divi- 
sion of time into hours is very ancient: as is shown by S^ircher (CEdip. Mgypt 
t ii. part 2). The most ancient hour is that of the twelfth part of a day. 
Herodotus observes that the Greeks learnt from the Egyptians [Babylonians, 
1. ii. c. 109], among other things, the method of dividing the day into twelve 
parts; and the astronomers of (^thaya still retain this method. The division 
of the day into twenty.four hours was not known to the Romans before the 
Funic war.' {Tegg,) 

§ 187. The Greeks, in the time of Homer, seem not to have used the divi- 
non into hours; his poems present us with the more obvious parts of the day, 
morning {hS^i), noon (j^ia-w It/bcit;), and evening (litXn). But before thq time of 
Herodotus, they were accustomed to the division of the day, and of the night 
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also probably, into 12 parts. Tbey were acquainted also with the division of 
the day and night into 4 parts each, according to the Jewish and Roman custom* 
The Romans subdivided the day and the night each into 4 parts, which were 
called vigils {vigilia) or watches. They also considered the day and the night 
as each divided into 12 hours; three hours of course were included in a vigil. — 
The day vigils were designated simply by the numerals prima, secunda, teriia^ 
quarta; but as the second vigil commenced with the third hour, the third vigil 
with the sixth hour, and the fourth with the ninth hour, the terms prima, tertia^ 
sexto, and wma, are also used to signify the foor vigils of the day. The night 
vigils were designated by the names vespera, media nox, gallieinium, eontici' 



It is Bometimes stated that the first vigil and firi|t hoar of the day commenced at what we 
call 6 o*clock A. M.; the third vigil, vigilia tertia, and sixth hour, h»ra aexta^ at 13 o'clock, 
noon; the corresponding vigils and hours of night, at what we call 6 o'clock P. M. and 12 
o*clock, midnight; this statement may be sufficiently accurate in general; but it must be 
remembered, that the Roman hours and watches were of unequal length; the first hour of 
the day began with sunrise, and the twelfth ended at sunset, and the first hour of the night 
began at sunset and ths twelfth ended at sunrise. Of course the hours of the day in sum- 
mer were longer than those of the night, and in the winter they were shorter. (Cf. P. lY. 
§S38). 

( 188. Difierent devices have been employed for marking and making known 
these parts of the day. The sun-dial was used by the Babylonians and Jews t 
and by the latter watchmen were maintained to announce the time. The Greeks 
borrowed the sun-dial from the Babylonians, and called it the Heliotrope, qXto- 
Tfimn, or Gnomon, yvvf/tm; but the latter term properly designates the needle or 
index, which cast the shadow on the dial. — ^The Romans, besides the dial, em- 
ployed also the Clepsydra already described, P. IV. § 228. 

Several specimens of the ancient sun-dial are still preserved; one is said to be *still re- 
maining nearly in its original situation, on the rock of the Acropolis at Athens. Upon 
each side of the octagonal building, commonly called the tower oftketrindSt was also placed 
a vertical son-dial: the gtumon or index projecting from the aide, while the lines indicating 
the hour were cut upon the wall. The lines of the dial upon the wall are distinctly extant- 
at the present day; and although the gnomons have disappeared, the places where they 
were inserted are still visible.* Besides stationary dials, the ancients had portable ones of 
metal, which were termed j^Aoremotiea. (Cf. StuaH'* Diet, of Architect, vol. ii).— An instru- 
ment called a water-clock was in considerable use in some parts of Europe a few centuries 
ago. Striking clocks are said to have been invented by the Arabians about A. D. 800. — 
Watches were first made ia Germany A. D. 1477.— See Berthoudt Uistoire de la Mesure da 
Temps par les Horloges. Paris 1802. 2 vols. 4. 

§ 189. The month. This division, without much doubt, had its origin in the 
Vvsrious phases or changes in the moon. It included the time of the moon's revo- 
lution round, the earth, or between two new moons or two successive conjunc- 
tions of the sun and moon. The mean period is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes; 
it was considered to be 29 1-2 days; and. the ancients commonly reckoned the 
month as consisting alternately of 29 and 30 days. , 

The Greeks thus reckoned their months, and termed those, which had 30 
days, irXifKf, fuU, and Uxa^mi ending on the lOM day; those of 29 days they 
termed xoTxoi, hoUow or dejicient, and Iwa^d-ivoi endin? on the 9th day. Twelve 
lunations thus computed ^rrned the year; but it fell short of the true solar year 
by about 11 days and a quarter, making in 4 years about 45 days. To reconcile 
this and bring the computation by months and years to coincide more exactly, 
another monm was intercalated every two years; and in the first two years a 
month of 22 days; and in the next two, a month of 23 days; thus afler a period 
of 4 years the lunar and solar years would begin together; this was called the 
Ttr^ntrnfU* But the efl^ct of this system was to change the place of the months 
rela,tive]y to the seasons; and another system was adopted. This was based on 
the supposition, that the solar year was 365 days and a quarter, while the lunar 
was 354; which would in a period of 8 years give a difference of 90 days; the 
adjustment was effected by intercalating, in the course of the period, three months 
of 30 days each; this period was called UratmiU. Its invention was attributed 
to C3eostratus of Tenedos; it was universally adopted, and was followed in oivJl 
matters, even afler the more perfect cycle of Meton. was known; one reason may 
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have been the reciprocal adaptation between the Octaeteris and the Olympiad 
the former including exactly two of the latter. 

§ 190. * The following are the names of the Grecian months, together with 
those of the corresponding Julian months, as near as they can be given. In this 
list Scaliger's account has been followed, which, upon the whole, we believe the 
^most correct As the first month of the Athenian year comprised but a few days 
of the latter part of our June, and the greater part of July, the latter month will be 
given as the corresponding one. — 1. ' EuarofxBaia/it, July; so called from the great 
number of Aecotamo*, which were usually sacrificed in this month. — 2, mita^mt- 
n«y, August; so called from the sacrifices which were then offered to Apollo Mi- 
nraytlrTntq, because on this month the inhabitants of Melite letl their island, and 
removed to Attica. — 3. Bw^^ofM^, Seftemhtr; which was so called from the festi- 
val termed B<ni9'^^/t4iA. — 4. rivavi^ta^* October; so called, because in this month, 
afler the fruits of the year were gathered, feasts were served up, the chief of 
which consisted in boiled pulse [eaten in memory of the food of Theseus on the 
last day of his voyage from Crete]. — 5. MAtfuncm^id^, Notemher\ so called from 
Jupiter Mai/biaxT«c, the boisterous; because in this month the weather was very 
tempestuous.— 6. noo-ithd^v, December; in which month sacrifices were offered to 
no0-ii>£v, Neptune^ as if it were called Nep£une*s month, — 7. ra/unXtwv, January; 
which was sacred to Juno ra/bcnXto;, the j?oddess of marriage. — 8. 'Avdid-Tn^ta^, 
February; which took its name from the ^stivalef the same name. — 9. *£Xa^a^o- 
XmSv, March; so called from the festival 'eXa^d/SoXia, which was sacred to Diana, 
*£Xa<{>iij?9Xoc, the huntress^ because this wus the month for hunting stags. — 10. Mov- 
vuvid^y, April; in which sacrifices were offered to Diana Mewt/XM*, from the harbor 
ofthis name, in which she had a temple. — 11. BofynUch, May; in which month 
sacrifices were oflRsred for the ripening of the earth*s fruits^ — 12. zxtppo^^tt^, June; 
so called firom a festival of the same name celebrated in this month, in honor of 
Minerva. 

Every month was divided into r^la hx^f^H'^i three decades of days. The first 
of which was called ftnvdc a^o/uivm; or Irra/Atinvj the decade of the beginning; the 
second fxnnc fMa-wrrot^ the decade of the middle; and the third /adv^c ^tvorroc, or 
VAuoftlvov, the decade of the end. The first day of the first decade was called 
Mo/iAmrM,< because it happened on the new moon; the second hvripA Irrafj^ivw, and 
so on to hKATn {^Ta/wlrav, the tenth day of the month. The first day of the second 
decade, or the eleventh day was called ff^wm f»s9wrt9i^ the first of the middle^ or 
Vfdrm i«( ^icA, the first after ten; the second hvrff a fAi^^ovrroct And so on to the 
twentieth day (tUit), or tlie last day of the second decade. The first day of the 
third decade was called v^«im iv* tltUAi^ or v^wm 4>&(varroc, and so on. The last 
day of the month was denominated by Solon tvn nai ma, tAs old and nets, as one 
part of the day belonged to the old, and the other to the new moon. But after 
the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the last day of the month received from him 
the name of av/mht^ia;.* {Cleaveland,) 

§ 191. The Romans are said to have had under Romulus but 10 months; but 
I^uma introduced the division into 12, according to that of the Greeks. But as 
this formed only a lunar year, a little more than 11 days short of the solar year, 
an extraordinary month {mensis irUercalariSt called also Macedonius) was to be 
inserted every other year. The intercalating of this and the whole care of di- 
viding the year was entrusted to the Pontifices (P. IV. i 228), and they managed, 
by inserting more or fewer days, to make the current year longer or shorter as 
they for any reason might choose; and this finally caused the months to be trans- 
posed firom their stated seasons, so that the winter months were carried back into 
autumn, and the autumnal into summer {Cic, Leg. ii. 12). Julius Cesar put an 
end to this disorder, by abolishing the intercalation of months, and adopting a 
system which will be explained in speaking of the year. — The names of the Ro- 
man months were Martius^ March, from Mars, the supposed father of Romulus, 
in whose arrangement of the year this month was the first; Aprilis, derived by 
some from the verb aperio^ the month in which trees and flowers open their buds; 
Jlatus, May, from Maia, mother of Mercury; Junius, June, from Juno; QuintUis^ 
the fiflh month, afterwards named Julius, July, from Julius Ciesar; Sextilis, sixth, 
afierwards Augustus, August, from Augustus Caesar; September, seventh month; 
October, eighth; November, ninth; December, tenth; Januarius, January, from 
Janus; Fewvarius, February, so called from the purifications Februa performed 
in this month (P. IV. § 230), being the last of the year. 
» 2B» 
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The Romans divided the month into three parts by the points termed KaUnda^ 
or Calendi^ NoruB, and Idua, The Calends were always the Ist of the month ; 
the Nones were the 5th, and the Ides the 13th of each month excepting March^ 
May, July and October ; in which four, the Nones fell on the seventh, and the Ides 
on the 15th day. In marking the days of the month, the Romans counted back* 
wards from these three fixed points, inclading always the day from which the 
reckoning began ; e. g. the last or 31st day of December was called the second 
from the Calends of January, pridie [ante] Kalendas Januarii ; the last day but 
one or 30th of December was called the third from or before the Calends of Jan- 
uary, tertio [die ante] Kal, Jan ; and so on back to the 13th day, which was 
called Idu9 ; the 12th was pridie Idu9, and so on back to the 5th, which was the 
Nona; the 4th, by this plan of reckoning, would be of course Prtdie Nonas. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans bad no division properly answering to oar weeks ; al- 
though the former had their decade of dayrs (§ 190) ; and the latter their nuntftiuB, or market 
days occurring every ninth day (P. IV. §339). But the Egyptians and oriental nations had 
a week of seven days. This division {kebdomades) was introduced among the Romans, it is 
said, not far from the beginning of the 3d century after Christ. The days were named af- 
ter the planets or pagan gods ; Di e s Solis, Sunday ; Luna^ Monday ; Martie, Tuesday; 
Jlfeyie«nt, Wednesday ; Jevis, Thursday ; Veneris, Friday ; Satumi^ Saturday. It is worthy 
of notice that our names for the days had a similar origin ; as is seen by observing their 
Saxon derivation ; Sunnadteg, Sun's day , Mmandag, Moon's day; Thiesdeg, day of Tuscio 
(t. e.Mara); Wodensdtfg^ day of Wodin or Odin a norikem deity; Toradag, day of Thor, a 
deity answering to Jupiter ; Frigdmg, day of Frigga, the Venus of the north ; Saterdag, 
day of Sieter or Seater. (i. t . Saturn, cf. P III. § 15.) 

4 192. The year. The division was probably not formed until some conside- 
rable advances had been made in astronomical science ; and it was Icmg afler it» 
first adoption, before it attained to any thing like an accurate form. The most 
ancient year, of which we know, was that consisting of 12 months supposed to 
OoBtain 30 days each, thus amounting to 360 days. It has been conjectured, that 
this ffave rise to the division of the ecliptic into 360 equal parts or degrees, which 
is still preserved. But it was soon found that this fell short of the actual year* 
or the time of a revolution of the earth ; and an addition of 5 days was made, so 
that the year consisted of 365 days ; this is ascribed to the Thebans. 1 he Gtt^ 
cian year, however, as established by Solon and continued to the time of MetoiL 
and even afler, consisted of 365 days and a quarter; the manner in which the 
Greeks made their computation by the lunar months to agree with the solar year, 
has already been explained. 

The Roman year seems to have consisted of 365 days until the time of Juliua 
Caesar. The method employed by the Romans of previous ages to adjust their 
computation by lunar months to the solar year has also been mentioned, and like- 
wise the confusion, which resulted from it This, Cessar attempted to remedy. 
He instituted a year of 365 days 6 hours* To remove the error of 80 days, 
which computed time had gained of actual time, he ordered one year of 415 
days (365 plus 80), which was called the Year of confusion. And to secure a pro- 
per allowance for the 6 hours which had been disregarded, but which would 
amount in four years to a day, he directed that one additional day should be inter- 
calated in the reckoning of every 4lh year ; thus each 4th year would have 365 
days, the others 365. This is called the Julian year. In the Roman calendar 
the intercalated dav was placed afler the 6th {sexius) of the Calends of March, 
and therefore called hissextus ; hence the phrase bissextile year still in use. 

But in this plan there was still an error. The day was intercalated too soon, i. e. he- 
fore a vkole day had been gained; because computed time, instead of gaining 6 hours ^ 
year, gained only 5 kaura 48 m. 57 aee. and in 4 years would gain only 33 A. 15 m. 48 aac. ; so 
the intercalated day was inserted 44 m. 13 aee. too soon ; of course computed time by this 
plan lost 44 m. I'iaee. every four years or 11 sk. 3 aee. every year. In 131 years this makes a 
loss of computed time, of one day ; i. e. eemputed time would be one day behind aeiual 
tioie. In A. D. 1583 this loss had amounted to ten days, and Pope Gregory 13tb attempted 
to remedy the evil by a new expedient. This was to drop the intercalary day or the Ms- 
Mxti/e, ^vei^y 100th year excepting each 400th year. By the Julian year computed time losen 
11 m. 3 afie. a year, which makes about 10 hours in 100 years ; dropping the intercalary day 
on the 100th year makes up this loss of 19 hours, and gives also. a gaio of about 5 hours; 
dropping it on the next lOQth year gives another gain of 5 hours to computed time: so of the 
third lOOth year ; in this way computed time gains of actual time, in 300 years, 15 hours ; 
if on the next lOOth year, i. e. the 4th, the intercalary day be inserted, computed time loses 
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^ for that century 19 hoars ; but to meet this lots, it had in the three precedio|f centuriea 
gained 5 hours in each and in all 15 hours, so that the loss is only (19-15) 4 hours at the 
end of 400 years. By tliis method the difference between computed and actual time cannot 
amount to a day in 2500 years. In this system, called the OregoHan Calendar, the yeara 
1600, 2000, 2400 are intercalary ; and the years 1700, 1800, 1900,2100, 2200, 2300 4tc. not.-Tha 
Gregoiaa year was immediately adopted in Spain, Portugal, and Italy; and during the same 
year in France; in Catholic Germany in 1583; in Protestant Germany and Denmark in 1700; 
in Sweden 1753. In England it was adopted in 1752, by act qf Parliament directing the 3d 
of September to be styled the 34th, as computed time had lost 11 days. This was called 
the change from Old to JVVw Style. Id 1833, Russia was said to be the only country, where 
the Julian year or the Old Style was used.— It is, hojvever, retained in the Greek and Ar* 
menian churches. (Miss. Her. Dec 1835. p. 454.) 

Different nations have begun the year at different seasons or months. The Romans at 
one time considered it as beginning in March, but afterwards in January. The Greeks 
placed its commencement in Hecatombaeon, at the summer solstice. The Christian clergy 
used to begin it at the 25tb of March. The same was practiced in England and the Ame- 
rican colonies until A. D. 1753, on the change from Old to New Style, when the first of 
January was adopted. 

§ 193. In adjusting the different methods of computing time, or the division 
of time into days, months and years, great advantage is derived from the inven- 
tion of cycles. These are periods of time so denominated from the Greek icvifc* 
Xect a circle, because in their compass a certain revolution is completed. Under 
the term cycle we may properly include the Grecian Olympiad^ a period of 4 
years, the OctaeterU^ or period of 8 years, and the Roman Lustrum^ a period of 
five years ; the period of 400 years, comprehended in the system of Gregory al- 
ready explained, may justly be termed the cycle of Gregory, — Besides these, it 
seems important to mention the Lunar CycZe, the Solar Vycle^ the Cycle of Indie* 
turn, and the Julian Period. 

$ 194. The Lunar Cycle is a period of 19 years. Its object is to accommo- 
date the computation of time by the moon to the computation by the sun, or ad- 
just the solar and lunar years. The nearest division of the year by months is into 
twelt>e ; but twelve lunations (which make the lunar year) fall short of the solar 
year by about 11 days. Of course every change in the moon in any year will oc- 
cur eleven days earlier than it did on the preceding year ; e. g. if in September of 
the present year full moon occurs on the 16th, the corresponding full moon of the 
next year will occur on the 5th of September. Hence every year the various 
changes in the moon fall back as calculated by the days of the year. At the ^- 
piration of 19 years they occur again nearly at the same time. 

This Cycle was invented by Meton, an Athenian astronomer, who flourished 
about 6. C. 430. Many attempts had before been made to adjust the solar and 
lunar years (§ 189), and this improvement was at the time received with univer- 
sal approbation; but not being perfectly accurate, it was ^flerwards correc^d by 
Eudoxus, and subsequently by Calippus. The Cycle of Meton wns employed 
by the Greeks to settle the time of their Festivals ; and the use of it was discon- 
^q^d, when these festivals ceased to be celebrated. * The Council of Nice, 
however, wishing to establish some method for adjusting the new and full moons 
to the course of Uie sun, with a view of determining the time of Taster, adopt- 
ed it as the best adapted for the purpose ; and from its great utility, they caused 
the numbers of it to be written on the calendar in golden ZeUers, which has ob* 
tained for it the name of the Golden Number.' The name of Golden Number is 
still applied to the current year of the Lunar Cycle, and is always given in tha 
Almanacs. 

4 195. The Solar Cycle is a period of 28 years. Its use is to adjust the days 
of the week to the days of the month and the year. As the year consists of 52 
weeks and one day, it is plain that it must begin and end on the same day. Let 
the seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, represent the seven days of the week, A 
being always applied to the first day of the year. Let January begin with Mon- 
day. Of course A will stand for Monday, and Sunday coming on the 7th da^ 
will be represented by G, the 7th letter. ' The year will end with Monday, as it 
began with it ; and A, the next year, will stand for Tuesday, and Sunday will be 
on the 6th day of the year, and be represented by F. Thus the year will com- 
mence one day later every common year, and Sunday will be represented succes- 
sively by the letters taken in their retrograde order G« F, E, dtc. and if 52 weeks 
and one day vrete the exact year or there were no leap year, the year would after 
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•eyen years, a^ain begin on Monday, the same day with the first year supposed* 
But the leap year, consisting of 52 weeks and two days, interrupts the regular suc' 
cession every fourth year, and the return to the same day of the week is not ef- 
fected until 4 times seven, i. e. 28 years. — This Cycle is employed particularly to 
fiirnish a rule for finding Sunday, or to ascertain the Dominical Letter. Chro- 
nologers employ the first seven letters of the alphabet to designate the seven days 
of the week ; and the Dominical Letter for any year is the letter, which represents 
Sunday for that year. Tables are given in the purpose of finding it in chrono- 
Jbgicaf and astronomical books. 

§ 196. The Cycle of Indiction is a period of 15 years. The origin and pri- 
mary use of this has been a subject of various conjectures and discussions. It 
seems to have been established by Constuntine the Great, in the 4th century, as a 
period at the end of which a certain tribute should be paid by the diffexent pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Public acts of the Emperors were a^rwards dated by 
the years of this cycle. 

The cycle, which has been perhaps most celebrated, is that which is termed the 
Julian Period^ and was invented by Joseph Scaliger. Its object was to furnish a 
common language for chronologers, by forming a series of years, some term of 
which should be fixed, and to which the various modes of reckoning years might 
be easily applied. To accomplish this, he combined the three cycles of the 
moon, sun, and indiction, multiplying 19,28 and 15 into one another, which pro- 
duces 7980, afler which all the three cycles will return in the same order, every 
year taking again. the same number of each cycle as before. Taking the several 
cycles as settled in the Latin church, and tracing them back, he found that the 
year when they would begin together was the year 710 before the creation as 
now dated, and that the first year of the Christian Era as now computed was 4714 
of the Julian Period. This invention would be of great importance if we had 
no acknowledged epoch, or fixed year, from which to compute; but since we 
have such an epoch, it seems to be unnecessary. Its use is almost entirely su- 
perseded by the general adoption of the Christian era as a fixed standard. 



TL — €f fixing the dates of historical events and arranging them 

in order, 

§ 197^ To arrange events methodically in the order of their occurrence, and 
assign the proper dates, is the second part of Chronology.^ In the consideration of 
this part we shall notice the following topics; (it) The methods employed to as- 
certain the dates of events, or the time when they occurred; {B) The epochs and 
eras which have been employed or are still in use; (C) The systems of arrange- 
ment, and chronologiccd tables and charts; (D) The actual dates of the most pro- 
minent events in classical Chronology. 

§ 198. {A) Methods employed to ascertain the dates of events, — Here we observe, 
that the principal helps or sources oiefour. First, we will notice that furnished 
by observations on generations of men or successions of Kings, — It has been snp^ 
posed that the average length of a king*s reign, or of a generation of men, may 
be estimated by comparing a sufficient number of facts. When this average is 
taken, and we are told by a writer how many generations lived, or how many 
kings reigned, between two events, we can at once find the time between them; 
and if the date of either event is known, the date of the other will follow. This 
is the only chronology of the earliest writers, and is used in the Bible. The 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans used it Generally they reckoned a generation 
and a reign as of the same length; three of them equal to 100 ^ears. Sir Isaac 
Newton employed this means of ascertaining dates, and maintained that the 
average for reigns of kings is only 20 years, and for generations, 29 or 30 years, 
if reckoned by eldest sons, and 33 if reckoned by others. On these principles 
he attempted to rectify ancient chronology, giving to many events a date more 
recent than other authors. 

It may be desirable to give a further ezplanalion of this method, by two iUu8tratunu. 
(a) The date of the Return of the HeracUda^ to Peloponnesus is disputed : but the date of the 
Battle of Thermopyls is settled, B. C. 480. Now between these two events there reigned 
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«lit fi^MrU a focoenioii of 17 kiofs ; 17 moltiplied by 90 given 340 yean between tbe events 
'asking tbe return of Heradidn B.C. (480 plus 340) 8S0; a date 880 yean later than asgive* 
by otber cbronolofere.->(b) Tbe date of tbe Ai:gooautic Expedition is diapated ; but tbe bo* 
winning of the Peloponneiiao War settled, B. C. 431. Now it is found, that Hiivocratee* 
living at tbe beginning of tbe Peloponnesian War, was descended tbe 18th from iEsculapiiia 
'by fatber*8 side, and lOtb from Hercules by motlier'B side, and that .^isculapius and Hercu- 
les were both Argonauts; i. e- there were 17 generations in one line, and 18 in another, be- 
tween the two events. Taking the medium 17 1-S and multiplying by 29 gives 567 ; making 
the date of the Argonautic Expedition, B. C. [431 plus 507] 938; 326 years later than by 
other chronologers. 

There are two grand objections to this method of ascertaining dates. First, the inac- 
curacy and uncertainty of the average; it cannot be very satisibctorily or exactly de* 
termined. Secondly, the fact that ancient writers, in naming a succession of kings, or 
giving a genealogy, oAen omit several of the series. This is done in Matthew, Cb, i. for the 
sake of reducing tbe number of generations between the great epochs mentioned in the 
17th verse, to exactly /o«rte«ii. 

§ 199. A Becond help is found in etlestiid appearaneea and changet. This 
method is in general more safe and certain, as it depends on strict astronomical 
principles perfectly settled. The appearances employed are eclipses and the 
precession of equinoxes. 

(a) Eclipses, The ancients were very superstitious as to eclipses. Many are 
recorded, and mentioned as happening at the same time with important events 
in history, and described so that they may be recognized by the astronomer, who 
can calculate with perfect accuracy the time of every eclipse that has happened. 
We will give an illustration. Thucydides in relating the attempt of the Athe- 
nians on the Syracosans, says, that Nicias, finding the Syracusans reinforced and 
himself in danger, determined to sail out of the harbor of Syracuse; but when 
every thing was ready for sailing, the moon was eclipsed, for it wus then full 
moon; by this appearance the Athenian soldiers were filled with alarm, and be- 
sought Nicias not to proceed; and in consequence they almost to a man perished. 
This event is ffenerally supposed to iiave been about the year B. C. 413. — Now it 
is found by calculation, that the moon vms full at Syracuse the 27th day of Aug« 
B, C. 413, and that there must have been a total eclipse there, visible from begin- 
ning to end, and likely to produce the effect on the soldiers, which Thucydides 
mentions. 

(b) Precession of the equinoxes. The equinoxes^ bein^ the points where the 
equator crosses the ecliptic, are not precisely the same from year to year; but 
they move backward (i. e. to the west) 50 seconds every year, or 1 degree in 73 
years. !£<, then, the place of the equinox in the ecliptic at the time of any event 
18 stated, we may determine the date of the event, by noticing how far the equi- 
nox has now receded fi'om the place it then held, and allowing 72 years for a de* 
gree. The only objection to this method is the difficulty of deciding what point 
the equinoxes actually did occupy at the time of particular events in ancient 
history. 

Sir I. Newton applied this principle also to settle the time of the Argonautic Expedition 
—A sphere, representing the heavens with the constellations, is said by ancient writers to 
have been formed for the Argonauts, by Chiron ; on this sphere, it is also said, the equinox 
was placed in the middle point of the sign Aries. In the year 1689, the equinox bad gone 
back from that point 36 degrees 44 minutes ; this, allowing 72 years for a degree, gives a 
period of 2645 years between the year 1689 and the Expedition ; making it B. C. 955 ; nearly 
the same as by the calculation from generations by the same author. 

If it be stated how a star rises or sets in relation to the sun, the place of the equinox 
may be found, and dates ascertained in the way Just mentioned.— Sir Isaac Newton and 
others have employed this to ascertain tbe time when Hesiod lived. In a passage in tbe 
Works and Days [I. 564], Hesiod says that jSreturus rose at sunset, 60 days after the sun 
entered the winter solstice, a point 90 degrees distant from the equinox.— But tbe place of 
equinox cannot be settled with certainty in this way ; because it cannot be certainly known 
whether the ancient writer means his own time and residence or not, whether be means 
true or apparent rising, or even what constellation or star he means exactly. Cf. OstetA 
in tbe Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlviii. p. S. 

§ 200. A third help in the fixing of dates is found in the eoins^ medals, monu- 
ments and inscriptionsj which are preserved for the benefit of succeeding ages. 
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These often throw great light opon historical events and tiSSard important aid in 
ascertaining the time of their occurrence. Interesting (acts are sometimes first 
made known, and the period when they took place is often indicated, by the face 
of a medal, or the representations on a public monument — Inscriptions are of 
■till greater service. As one of the most valuable of these we must mention the 
chronicle of Pares, which fixes the date of the chief events in Grecian hbtory 
from Cecrops down to the time of Alexander (see P. I. § 91. 4). 

§ 201. The fourth source is fiimished by the tettimony o/ Awtortans, who state 
the distance between events, or between events and an epoch. The early histo- 
rians paid very little attention to the subject of chronology; it was not until a 
comparatively late period, that they began to think of dates and distances of 
time. The principal fragments of the earlier writers, Eratosthenes, Apollodorus 
and Thrasyllus, are still to be found in the Chronicon of £tis«6tu8, and the Stro- 
nuUa of CUmena Alexandrinus, The writings of the Byzantine ChronicUra are 
also of service; particularly the chronological work (*£xX9>^ Xfwoyfa^iat) of 
Syncellos. It is chiefly from this and the above mentioned work of Eusebins, 
that the details of the commonly received Chronology have been gathered. (Cf. 
P. II. §§ 236, 239, 288; and below, § 205.) 



. 2. (B) Epochs and Era$ employed in Chronology. — It is essential to cor- 
rect and exact chronology, that there should be some fixed epoch, to which all 
events may be referred and be measured by their distance from it But it is 
of comparatively little consequence what the epoch is, provided it is fixed and 
acknowledged, as it is perfectly easy to compute in a retrograde manner the 
time before it, as well as in a direct manner the time after it. An epoch is dis- 
tinguished from an era. Epoch is the point of time, which is taken as a start- 
ing place from which to reckon, and taken usually because signalized by some 
important event Era is the space of time, that follows the epoch, the series of 
years computed from it— The two terms may be interchanged as nearly synony- 
mous, because every era has its epoch and every epoch its era. 

§ 203. The following are the most important eras, which kre noticed in chro- 
nology. — (a) Era of CHympiada, The Greeks for a long time had no fixed epoch : 
but afterwards reckoned by Olympiads, periods of 4 years. They began 776 B. C. 
(6) Era of Rome. The Romans oflen reckoned by lustrums, often by the year of 
the consul or the emperor. The building of the city was their grand epoch. — 
This was 752 B. C. (It is placed by some 753, or 754).— (c) Era of Nabonaaaar 
(or Beleaia). Used by some historians ; the commencement of Nabonassar*8 
reign at Babylon, 747 B. C. — (d) Era of Seleucida. From the reign of Seleucus 
and his descendants in Syria. The Jews chiefly used this. The Nestorians still 
compute from it (Researches of Smith and Dwight vol. ii. p. 257.) It is usually 
dated 312 B. C. when Seleucus recovered Babylon, 10 years before the real com- 
mencement of the kingdom of Sjrria. — (e) Era of Diocletian, This was founded 
on the persecution of Christians in the reign of Diocletian. It was used by Christ- 
ians until the Christian era was adopted. It began 284 A. D. — (/) The Christ- 
IAN EKA. It begins with what we write 1 A. D. This era is founded on the 
birth of Christ, but chronologers are not agreed as to the year of his birth ; some 
placing it aeven years before the received epoch, others /our years. This, how- 
ever is of no consequence as respects the utility of the era in chronology, be- 
cause all, who adopt the Christian Era, agree to call the same year by the same 
numerical date ; all meaning (e. g.) identically the same year by A. D. ] 836. 
This era began to be used about A. D. 360, according to some writers ; but 
others state that it was invented by Dionysius, a monk, A. D. 527. (Cf. Priest- 
Ujf*a Lect on Hist xiv.) — {g) The Mahometan Era or Hegira ; founded on the 
flight of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, A. D. 682. — (Ji) The Persian Era^ or 
Era of Yexdejerd; founded on the reign of a Persian king, named Yezdejerd, 
A. D. 632. 

§ 204. (C) Sy sterna of Arrangement and Chronological Tableau — ^There is a great 
discrepancy between the various systems of chronology, which have been ad- 
vocated in different nations and at different times. Among the oriental nations 
there was a strong desire for the honor of the earliest antiquity, and hence each 
carried back its chronological dates into the regions of mere fable or absolute 
fidsehood, and the Egyptians, Babylonians, Hindoos and Chinese, present a list 
of events happening hundreds or thousands of years before the creation. Such 
systems need not be particularly noticed here. (Cfl P. I. § 21.) 
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^ 205. There are two systemB, one derived from the Hebrew Scriptures and 
the other from, the Septaagint Versionf which are highly deserving of the sto- 
dent^B attention. They differ from each other considerably ; that drawn from 
the Septuagint assigns to many events a date much more ancient than tliat which 
follows the Hebrew ; e* g. the former places the Flood some hundred years fur- 
ther from the Christian era, and the Creation at least 600 years further from the 
Flood, than the latter. There has been much discussion among the learned, res- 
pecting the respective claims of these two systems. We only remark here, that 
the Hebrew chronology is generally adopted. 

The system of Sir Isaac Newton has alreadybeen mentioned, and some of the 
methods employed by him for fixing dates. This system assigns many impor- 
tant events, particularly of Grecian history, to periods considerably later than 
other systems. His chronology was at first received with some favor, but is not 
usually regarded, although Mitford adopts it (Hist. Greece, ch. iii. Append.p* 
Cf. Shuekford's Prof, and Sac. Hist Conn. B. vi. Pref.) 

Thesy^m of archbishop Usher is the basis of the principal systems for chro- 
nological tables and charts, which are commonly used. The ^stem of Usher is 
in general accordance with the evidence drawn from the Hebrew Bible, the 
Amndelian Marbles, and the Chronioon of Eusebius. 

We have already given the titles of some of the most important helps on the subject of 
Chronology. Cf. P. II. § 7.7(c). §396. 5 (&).-~For others we refer to Sdm$'$ Introd. to Grit. 
Study of Holy Script, vol. ii. p. 730— A labored defence of the Septuagint Chronology is made 
by Rev. J. J. Jackson, in his Chronological Jtntiquitiea. 

§206. Tables and charts are among the greatest facilities in the study of his* 
tory and chronology. They^bring before the eye, at a glance, what can be present- 
ed but gradually and slowly by description; the locality of events and dates on 
the paper also helps to fix them more firmly in the memory. Every student 
ought to avail himself of the aid of a historical and chronological chart, either 
by purhcase, or (which is better) by actually forming one himselfl 

§207. A great variety of plans for charts have been adopted, possessing greater or less 
degrees of excellence or utility.— (a) One of the most simple and obvious plans is to form 
two perpendicular columns ; one for events of every kind ranged promiseuotuly in order^of 
occurrence, the other for their corresponding dates. Sometimes a third column is added to 
this plan, for Biography.— (() Another plan, of similar nature, but improved, is to form 
several perpendicular columns, one for dates, and each of the others for a class qf events ; 
e. g. sovereigns in one, remarkable events in another, battles in another, &c. Such is the 
plan of Worcester's Charts. — Both the plans mentioned may be marked for centuries by ho- 
rizontal lines.— (e) A third plan is the contrivance of a sort of tree, whose branches repre- 
sent nations : and evenU are ranged in them according to their dates, the earliest at the 
bottom. Such is the plan ofEddy^s Chronology delineated. Conquests by a nation may, 
in devices of this kind, be exhibited by one branch receiving others into itself, and the 
origin of new states by branches shooting out from others.— (<f) A fourth plan is marked 
by the peculiarity of being divided into periods, limited on each side by prominent events. 
@uch is Chodrich's Chart,— (e) A fifth plan, worthy of notice, is that devised by ^mma Wil- 
iard, called " Perspective sketch of the course of Empire.^* It is essentially the Chronolo- 
gical Tree inverted ; the earliest events being placed at the top of the chart, and diverging 
lines being substituted instead ofthe trunk and branches. Light and shade are employed 
to indicate the comparative rank and culture of different nations. iWUlard's Atlas. Hart- 
ford, 1836.) 

But it is worthy of remark that in all these plans there are two grand faults ; 1. equal 
length of time is not represented by equal spaces on the chart; 3. duration is represented 
by jrerpeniicttfor lines, while the Aortzonto/ line is altogether the most natural and most satis- 
factory representation.— C/) A aixUi plan adopts these two important improvements, with the 
division into periods, and the several columns for different classes of events, allowing 
where the scale is large enough, each event to be located in its exact place in the line of 
time. The chief objection to this method is the difficulty of using a scale sufficiently large 
to include all the important events of some periods without increasing too much the size 
of the chart and rendering it inconvenient for portable use. {g) A seventh plan unites 
geography with the history and chronology. This method is exhibited in PriestUy^s 
* Specimen of a New Chart of History* given in his Lectures on History. 

§208. (D) Actual Dates of the most prominent events. Nothing occasions 
more perplexity and discouragement to the student in classical history than the 
difficulty of remembering actual dates. Many have found this so great as to ' 
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ffivo over in despair. Btit, lui hag been repeatedly remarked, aeeomte chronelfl^ 
u essential to the utility, and it is no less so to the pleasore, of reading iantory. 
And the difficulty complained of is by no means insuperable. 

Various ezpedtents to aid the memory have been invented (4210) ; bat on the 
whole, the writer knows of none better than to take a glance over the whole 
field of past time, select a few grand events which stand out as landmarks, asso- 
ciate these events with Uieir dates, and commit them to memory with perfect ez-^ 
actness, making them as fkmiliar as the letters of the alphabet Any penan of 
the tnott eomtnon capacity can do thio ; and the student, who wishes to lay any 
foundation at all for historical knowledge must do at least as much as this. This 
being done, he will find it comparatively easy to locate the various events, which 
he may read about or learn from time to time, in their proper i^ce between 
tiiese grand events whose dates are thus fixed in the memory. 

§ 209. With these views the following outline, in which it seemed desirable 
to include modern chronology, is offered to the student, tu be perfectly committed 
to memory. The learner is advised to draw it off on a roll of paper prepared 
for the purpose ; usinff a horizontal line to represent the flowing or progress of 
time. I^t this line be divided into equal opacee^ each representing an equal 
length of time; let the dates of the events be distincUy written exactly at the 
points in the line, where they belong according to this equal division ; and let 
the eveiOs also be written directly above or under the dates. 

Brief Outune. Chronology is Ancient or Modem. Ancient includes the 
whole time before Christy comprehending 4004 years; Modern includes the whole 
time since Christ, 

I. Ancient Chronology b divided into two portidis by the Flood; Ante- 
diluvian ages, the porti<m before the flood, and Postdiluvian ages, the portion 
after the flood.— The Antediluvian ages may be considered as containing only 
one period; the Postdiluvian ages as containing eight periods. 

The grand events and peritxis are the following.— Of the Antediluvian ages, 
the one period is firom Creation B. C. 4004 to Deluge B. C. 2348.— Of 
the Postdiluvian ages, the 1st period, fi-om D e I u g e B. C. 2348 to C a 1 1 i n g of 
Abraham B.C 1921: fid period, from Calling of Abraham to Escape of 
Israelites B. C. 1492; 3a period, fi'om Escape of Israelites to Building 
of T e m p I e B. C. 1004; ith period, from Building of Temple to Founding 
of R o m e B. C. 752; 5th period, from Founding of Rome to Battle of Ma- 
rathon B. C. 490; 6th period, from Battle of Marathon to Reign of Alex- 
a n d e r B. C. 336; 7th period, from Reign of Alexander to Capture of Car* 
thage B.C. 146; "Qth period, to Coming of Christ A. D. 1. 

II. Modern Chronology is divided into three distinct portions by the JFbS 
of Rome and the Fall of ConstantinopUi Early Ages, the portion before the Fall 
of Rome; Middle Ages, the portion between the Fall of Rome and the Fall of 
Constantinople; Recent Ages, the portion since the Fall of Constantinople. — ^Tfae 
early ages may be considered as contaimng ttoo periods; the middle age8,^ee 
periods; and the recent age8,^ee periods. 

The i^rand events and periods are the following. Of the early ages, the 1st 
period is from the Coming of C h r i s t A. D. 1, to the Reign of C o n. 
stantine A. D. 306; 2d period,-Scom Reign of Constantino toFallofRome 
A. D. 476.— Of the middle ages, the 1 st period is from Fall of Rome to F 1 i g h t 
ef Mahomet A. D. 622; 2d D«nod, from FHght of Mahomet to Crowning 



of Charlemagne A. D. cuQ; M period, from Crowning of Chaiiemagne to 
Landing of William, A. D. 1066; M period; Stom Landing of William to 
Overthrow of Saracens A. D. 1258; &th period, firom Overthn>w <^ 
Saracens to Fall of Constantinople A. D. 1453.— Of the Recent ages, 
^e Ist period, is from FaU of Constantinople to Abdication ofCha rie s 
Fifth A. D.1556;2<2|Mn(N<, from Abdication of Charles Fifth to Reatora. 
tion of Charles Second A. D. 1660; dd period, from Restoration cT 
Charles Second toln dependence ofl/nited States A. D. 1776; 4tA|wrtei{ 
firom Independence of United States to Downfall of Bonaparte A. IX 
1815; 5th period, from Downfall of Bona^Mrte tothePrc'sent Time. 

^ 210. But it is perhaps doe to the iMsholar to mentfon here some of the ex- 
pedients, above alluded to (§ 208), which have been devised to assist in the ra- 
ooDection of dates. We will briefly notice three different systems. 



ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 813 

1. The first is that of Dr. Grey, whose Memoria Teehniea bfts generally met with tb« 
tnoBt fkvorable reception. * As this method* says Priestly, ' is so easily learned and may 
he of such use in recollecting dates, I think all persons of a liberal education inexcusable, 
who will not take the small degree of pains that is necessary to make themselveii masters 
t>f it.' The expedient is to substitute letters for figures, and form of these letters a syllable 
or word, and associate it with the name of the person, the date of whose birth, reign, death 
or the like you wish to remember, or with a prominent term or word connected with an 
«vent to be remembered. The following is Dr. Grey's substitution alphabet, in which each 
of the ten numerical characters has its consonant and its vowel or diphthong; l,ab;2,ed; 
3< t i ; 4,/o ; 5.lu ; 6, s au; 7, p oi;8,kei; 9, n ou ; 0. z y. To remember the date of the 
founding of Rome by this system, substitut;e for 75-2 such letters as will, according to the 
above Alphabet, represent 75?, e g.p«tf, and Join the syllable thus formed to tlie word 
Rome or a part of the word, thus "Biom-pud. The very oddness and uncouthness of this 
combination will sometimes impress it on the memory. To remember the date of the Deluge 
8348, we may form the word Del-«toifc ; of the battle of Marathon 496, Marath(my, or Mara- 
Jouz. Whore a series of dates of successive events are to be fixed in memory, this system 
recommends the uniting of the barbarous words thus formed in Hexameter verses; which, 
Iiowever,the student must understand, are to be committed to memory ; these are called me- 
snoriai Hues.— -See Dr. R. Grey's Memoria Teehniea^ or Method of artificial Memory. 
CWith L w e 's Mnemonics.) Lond. 1812. & pf. Lond, Q««rt. Rev. ix. 125. 

2. The second method is a system of fspteaZ memory, including also the substitution of 
letters for figures. The principle of the topical method is to conceive a certain humber of 
places in a room, or in some limited space marked by sensible objects ; and conceive these 
l^aces as arranged in a certain fixed order; and then whatever successive events or objects 
one wishes to remember, throw, in imagination, some picture ^or concerning them, in their 
proper order, into these conceived places. Such is the principle of F e i u a i g 1 e's Jlrt ef 
Memory. By this a four-sided room is divided into fifty ideal squares ; those who wish a 
more capacious memory may take also a second story having 50 squares more, numbered 
up to a hundred ; and one may go oh so asct'nding through as many stories as he chooses. 
Mine squares are to be placed on the floor of the room, and nine on each of the/o«r walls, 
thus making forty-five; the other Jlvs on the ceiling above : the squares on the floor num* 
hex firom 1 Co 9 ; the square numbered 10 is put on the ceiling over the wall supposed to be 
on your left hand, and the next nine squares from 11 to 19 are on the left hand wall under 
it; the square SO is on the ceiling over the wall opposite in A'ont of you, and the next nine 
from 21 to 29 on that wall under it; the square 30, and the next nine from 31 to 39 are put 
in like manner on the right hand; and the square 40, and the next nine from 41 to 49 behind 
you; the remaining square 50 is placed in the centre of the ceiling. In each of these squares 
a picture of some visible object is located; e. g. in 1, a pump; in 2, a swan; in 3. a man 
using a spade. This scheme of squares, numbers, and pictures is first to be committed to 
memory. Then if one would remember by aid of the system the date e. g. of the kings of 
England, he would create in his mind a picture in connection with each one of them, throw 
these pictures in imagination into the squares in the exact order of the regal succession, 
and associate the pictures pertaining to the king with the fixed picture, in the square to 
which he falls; in forming the new picture ttoo things are important; it should be so con- 
ceived as to have some casual or slight association suggesting the name ^ the king, and 
also suggesting at the same time a toord or phrase, which is devised by the person along 
with the ideal picture, and which expresses the date according to an alphabet of letters 
substituted for figures. E. g. to remember the date of Henry 7th: it is said the ideal picture 
of 7 hens is a good one for the purpow; the square to which he is assigned is 29; the picture 
ideally fixed in this square (in the engraved illustration of the system) is a woman spinning 
en a small wheel; these two pictures then are to he somehow &o«fu{ together, and it may be 
thus, the woman spinning sis es 7 hens; the ne^t thing is to form a word or phrase indica- 
tive of the date, and by the alphabet adopted in this system. * 7%e oaA r ai r Is such a 
phrase; the remaining step in this process of storage in the memory is to bind the phrase* 
to the pictures, which may be done by imagining that the woman spinning sees? henz on 
The oak rail—The following is the substitution alphabet; 1 6 c; 2 df; 2 g h; 4j k t; 5, I 
6, m n; 7, y q; 8, r s; 0, t v: 0, w x: and 100 St: 1,000. Th: 100,000, F.— See The JTew Art qf 
Memory, founded on the principles of Fe i n a i g le, illustrated by engravings. Lond. 1813. 
8. 2d ed. Cf. Lond. Quart. Rev. as above cited.— It is worthy of remark here, that the an> 
cients, particularly the Roman orators, made use of a system of topical memory. Q,uin> 
tilian gives an account of a system, in which the various parts of a spacious mansion are 
employed somewhat as the several squares in the method of Feinaigle. The things to be 
remembered were connected by association with certain types, and these being arranged 
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in order were aseifned to the diilSu-ent parts of tlie boose; * tbey assifn* saya Ae, ' Cite firaf 
idea tbey wish to remember to the portico, the second to the hall: then they go round the 
inner courts: nor do they only commit these associations to the bed-rooms and antirooma, 
but even to the furniture. WbifU they wish to recollect these associations they recur men- 
tally to those places in order from the beginning, and regain every sensible type, whicb 
they had entrusted to each particular spot, and this type at once suggests the idea con* 
aected with it.* 

3. The third system is the EffittLcimu Metktd of Mr. BaUwortk. In this plan a substitu- 
tion of letters for figures is employed. Jts peculiarity consists in this, that instead of 
forming mere barbarous and unmeaning words, like that of Orey, or words srttfieially 
associated with some image or picture, like that Of Feinaiglo, a significant sentence ia 
formed, which states the event to be remembered and concludes with a word or phrase* 
that expresses something characteristic ol the event, and at the same tiaie, when inter- 
preted according to the subttiivtion alphabet, denotes the date. The alphabet of Hallwortb 
is the following; 1, b e; «i df; 3, g, A, gk 4, i JL- 5. m %: 6, p r: 7, « $k: 8, e, ek: 9, v »>, used 
as consonants; 0, tk ph to*, and also qxy i. In forming words the vowels are used, just a9 
may be convenient, without having any signifieancy; the consonants alone being con- 
sidered in expressing a date; thus ek u rek [ekrck} signifies 868; fr oo p [trp], 866. To 
recollect by this method the date e. g. of the Flood, the following sentence is formed; Tks 
deluge conu$ and men die guilty; the jihraae diegmUf expresses the date, as the eonaO' 
nants dglt represent 9348 —For greater convenience and scope in forming the character- 
istic phrases, the |4an admits articlee, prepeeUiene, and cet^unetimu to be used, like the 
▼owels, without signifieancy; e. g. JSbel fell a euerifice U Cain's hate aadsin: bt s n, 3875. 
Mr. Hallwortb has taught his system by lectures in difiierent parts of the country, and baa 
published several little books in which its principles are explained and applied*— See 7*. 
Mallwortk's Efficacious Method of acquiring, retaining, and communicating Historical and 
Chronological Knowledge, N. T. 1824.— lbUto«rtA'« method applied to Osaera/wdhteisiU His- 
tory .—Also to Sacred History, &c.— History of the Uniud Suuea, 

§ 211. Our design in tliia introduction will be completed by a gknce at the 
Chronology of the principal atatea of ancient times. — We mention first those 
whose capitals were in Asia. The principal Asiatic states or kingdoms were 
eight, 

I. The Assyrian. This is considered as baring commeneed with the 
building of Babyhm by Nimrod, B. C. 2217. The 1st period of its history may 
be that from Nimrod to Ninias, B. C. 1945. 

In this period reigned the celebrated queen Semiramie, mother of Ninias. Under her tb* 
empire gained its greatest extent; reaching on the east to the sources of the Oxus and the 
Indus, including Persia, Media and Bactriana: comprising on the west Ethiopia, Egypt* 
Syria and Asia Minor to the Mediterranean: and limited on the north only by mount Cau- 
casus, and on the south by the deserts of Arabia. Generally, however, the Assyrian em- 
pire included only the three countries in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. Meso- 
potamia, Assyria and Babylonia. 

The 2d period may be that from JVStitas to Sardanapaix'S, who died B. C. 747. 

This long period, of about 1200 yea.rs, is involved in great obscurity. During it, 33f kings 
are said to have reigned.— On the death of Sardanapalusy three kingdoms were formed out 
of the empire; the Aaeyrian, with Jfinevek as its capital; the BabjflenUn, with Babylen for 
its capital; and the Median, having Eebatana for its capital. It may be proper, however, 
to consider the Assyrian monarchy, as still continuing; and 

The 3d period may be tliat from Sardanapalus, to Esarhaddon, B. C. 6dl. 

During this period of 66 years 4 kings reigped in Nineveh, of whom Eaarkaddan was the 
last; and 10 kings reigned at Babylon. During this time the Assyrian history was inti- 
mately connected with that of the Israelites. In the year B. C. 681, Esarhaddon united 
together two of the three kingdoms, viz. the Assyrian and Babylonian. 

The 4th and last period extends front Esarhaddon to Cyrus the Greats B.C. 536^ 

At this time the united kingdom was subjected to Persia.— At the same time, also, Cyras 
united to Persia the kingdom of Media, which had continued its separate existence froatk 
the death of Sardanapalus. 
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n. The Jewish. The history of this nation hcgins with Abraham, B. C. 
1921. It may be divided into eight periods. The Ist period extends from Abra^ 
Aam to the entrance into danaan under Joshua B. C. 1451. 

Doring this period they remained a nomadic nation. 

The Sd period includes the time from Joei^A to the death of Samuel, R C 1()60. 

During this time the nation was under the government of the judges and priests. Sa- 
muel was the last of the judges. Saul, the first king, was anointed as such some time 
^fore Samuers death. 

The 3d period is f^om Samuel to the separation of the nation into the two king- 
doms of Judah and Israel, by the Revolt under Jeroboam, B. C. 975. 

This was the most floarishing period of the Jewish monarchy, marked by the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and by the building of the Temple at Jerusalem, the capital .-^Respect- 
ing these reigns, see Christ. Spectator, iv. 131, v. ^28. 

The 4th period may include the histoir from the Revolt until the Restoration 
from the Babylonian Captivity, B. C. 536. 

The two kingdoms continued separate until their destruetion by the Babylonians. The 
ten tribes of Israel, whose capital was Saasaria, were carried into captivity by Salmana- 
zar, B. C. 721; the two tribes of Judah, by Nebuchadneuar, B. C. 606. During this time 19 
kings reigned over Judah at Jerusalem. The aeoentif years of the captivity are dated firom 
the conquest of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The 5th period reaches from the Reotoration by Cyrus, to the Submission of 
the Jews to Alexander, R C. 332. 

During this period the Jews had continued in a state of at least partial dependence on 
the throne of Persia. 

The 6th period is from Alexander to the Re-^establishment of an independent 
monarchy under the Maccabees, B. C^ 168. 

f*' Alter the death of Alexander and the division of his empire, made B. C 301, the Jews 
were claimed by Syria and by Egypt, and exposed to the invasion or oppression of both.-— 
The persecution of Antiochus Epipbanes provoked the general revolt, which led to the re- 
establishment of independence. 

The 7th period is from the Maceabeee until the time of the Roman interference 
under Pompev, B. C. 63. 

During this period the monarchy was maintained, but With many unhappy dissensions. 

The 8th and last period is from the first conquests ofPothpey to ihejinal De- 
8TRUCTI0N ofJeruoalem by Titus, A. D. 70. 

III. The Trojan. Its origin is involved in darkness and fables, but is 
placed as early at least as B. C. 1400. Of its chronology we can only say, that 
the state was destroyed by the Greeks in the reign of Priam, about B. C. 1184. 

The history of Tray consists of traditions preserved by the poets. Cf P. III. § 132. 

IV. The L y d i a n. This commenced about B. C. 1400. Three dynasties of 
kings are said to have reigned, yet little is known of the history untU the reign 
of Croesus; and under him the kingdom was destroyed 'by Ctrus, B. C. 536. 

The capital was Sardis. The kingdom was in the time of CroBSUS very rich and power- 
ful; its fate .was decided by the battle cf Thymbra* 

y. The P h oe n i c i a n. This was in existence in the time of David, under 
a king named Abikal, B. C. 1050. The state continued until the Capture of 
Tyre by Axexanper, B. C. 332. 

PhoBiiicia seems not to have formed properly one state, but to have contained several 
eities with petty kings or princes, of which Tyre stood at the head. 



VI. The Persian. Its history is obscure and its power insignificant until 
the time of Cyrus the elder ^ B. C. 536. We may include the whole history after 
this date in two periods. — The first period extends from Cyrus to Xerxes, who 
invaded Greece, and was defeated in the &mous battU of Salamis, B. C. 460. 
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In thif period, under Darius Hystaspee, the ftther of Xerxei, the Persian empire attoiO' 
ed its greatest extent: reaching to the Indus on the east, to the Jazartes and Mt. Caacasu* 
on the north, and including Asia Minor, 9yria, Egypt and Libya. The capitals were Baby- 
lon, Susa, Ecbatana, and Persepolis (cf. § 153, 154, 170), the royal court being held some- 
times in one, and sometimes another, of these places. 

The 2d period extends from Xerxes to the overthrow of the Persian empire by- 
Alexander in the reign of Darius Codomannus, B. C. 331. 

About the middle of this period occurred the expedition of the younger Cyrus, described 
in the ^nabaaia of Xenophon; Cyrus fell in the battle of Cunaxa, B. C. 401.— Alexander 
completed the subjugation of Persia by the victory at ^rbela, B. C. 331. 

VII. The S y r i a n; or the Kingdom of the SeleucidtB, This was one of the 
four monarchies formed out of the empire of Alexander. It was commenced after 
the battle of Ipsus^ by Selkucus Nicator,, R C. 301. We may include its history 
in two periods. The 1st period is from iSeleucue Nicator to the time of the col- 
lision with the Romans in the reign of Antiochus the Great, B. C. 190. 

The capital of this kingdom was Antioch. The territory under its sway included the 
Borthern part of Syria: all Asia Minor, except Bithynia: Armenia, Media. Partbia, Bac- 
triana, India, Persia, and tHb valley of the Euphrates.— Antiochus was brought into a war 
with the Romans especially by protecting Hannibal. His defeat, in the battle qf Magnesimy 
S. C. 190, deprived him of part of his territories, and greatly weakened the kingdom. 

The 2d period extends from Antiochus the Great to the complete conquest of 
Syria by the Romans under Pompey, in the reira of Antiochus Asiaticmts, 
B. C. 69. 

In the first part of this period occurred the revolt of the Jews under the Maccabees, B. C 
168; in consequence of the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes.— The throne of this king- 
dom, on its overthrow by the Romans, had been held by 23 successive kings, most of them 
lawful heirs of the house of the Seleucide. 



VIII. The Parthian; or the kingdom of the AraaddtB, The Parthians, 
occupying the country on the south-east corner of the Caspian, were subject to 
Persia when conquered by Alexander. On the division of his empire, they fell 
to the share of Seleueus Nicator, But under the 3d king of Syria they revolted 
and established an independent kingdom under Arsaces, B. C. 256. 

The Parthians were constantly at war with the Syrians, and afterwards with the Ro- 
mans; but could not be conquered. They obtained dominion from Armenia to the Indian 
ocean, and from Byria to the river Indus; including Bactriana, Persia, the countries in the 
valley of the Euphrates and Armenia. Their capital ifvas Heeatompylos. 

The Parthian kingdom continued until the revolt of the Persians, who de- 
throned the Arsacidse, and established the kingdom of Modern Persia, A. D. 223. 

§ 212. We will notice next the states, whose capitals were in Africa. Of 
these we have but two of importance. 

I. The Egyptian. The first king named in the Egyptian dynasty is Me- 
NEs, generally supposed to be the same as Mizraim son of Ham and grandson of 
Noah; he settled in Egypt, about B. C. 2200. With this date the real chronology 
of Egypt commences. 

A most absurd and ridiculous antiquity was assigned to this kingdom by two Egyptian 
works now lost: one was the Old Chronicle, cited by Synceilus (§ 201); the other the work 
of Manetho, cited by Eusebius (cf. P. II. § 236). 

The 1st period in the Egyptian history may be that extending from Menes to 
the Escape of the Israelites, B. C. 1492. 

Of this period profane history gives us no connected or satisfactory account. Most, that 
can be relied on, is to be drawn fl-om the incidental notices found in the Bible. Some 
ehronologers place the celebrated Seeoatris at the close of this period; some consider him to 
be the Pharaoh that was drowned in the Red Sea. 

The 2d period includes the time from the Exodus to the reign of Psamugticus^ 
B* C. 670, when the history begins to be authentic. 
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No connected history has been preserved of this period, and we are here also much in* 
debted, for what we know, to the accounts in the Scriptures.— Twelve different govern- 
ments under 13 diffi^rent chiefs are said to Iiave been united under Psammeticus. 

The 3d period extends from the time of Ptammeticua to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persian king Cambtsbs, sou and successor of Cyrus, B. C. 525. 

The Egyptian history now becomes more luminous. Herodotus is the principal authority. 
The art of writing and the use of the papyrus as a material was now common. 

The 4th period includes the portion of time from Cambyaea to the conquest of 
%ypt bj Alexander, B. C. 332. 

After the time of Cambyses Egypt had been made a Persian satrapy, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few instances of revolt, in one of which the throne was partially re-establish - 
ed, had continued subject to Persia until it now changed masters. 

The 5th period is from Alexander to the subjection of the country to the Ro* 
mans, resulting from the victory of Augustits in the battle of Actium, B. C. 31. 

Alexander appointed Ptolemy, one of his generals, governor of Egypt; and Ptolemy, after 
the death of Alexander, became king of the country B. < \ 323, and commenced the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies, who retained the throne until Cleopatra, associating her fortunes with 
Antony, lost it by the success of her lover's rival.— Thebes and Memphis had been the capi- 
tals in the previous periods. In this, Alexandria, founded by Alexander, was made the seat 
of trie new court.— Egypt remained a part of the Roman empire, until it was wrested away 
by the iSaracens, A. D. 640. 



^ U. The C,a rtha^inian. The chronology of Carthage may pe naturally 
divided into three periods. The Ist period is from its Foundation by Dioo, B. C. 
880; to the beginning of' the wars unth Syracuse in the time of the Syracusan 
king Gelon, B C. 480. 

In this period the following points are worthy of notice; [a] the origin of tkB city Car- 
tkage, by a Tyrian colony tinder Dido, in whose story much fable is mingled; [b] the pur- 
nats nf the people: conunercial, like those of the Phmnicians; they had intercourse by sea 
with Britain and Guinea, by caravans with the interior of Africa, and through Egypt with 
the eastern world: [c] their eonqueste; their commercial pursuits led them to seek posses. 
sion of the islands and coastsof the Mediterranean, and they gained Sardinia, Corsica, the 
Baleares, also the Canary Isles and Madeira in the Atlantic, and many places in Spain, 
and on the northern coast of Africa; the chief conquests were effected by Mago, and his 
sons and grandsons; [d] the form qf government; it was a republic, but of a strongly aris- 
tocratic character; the executive consisting of two chief magistrates called SHgetee, and th« 
Iftgislative consisting of a ^nate of select grandees, and an Aeeembljf of the people; as at 
Rome, there was a continued strife between a popular and an aristocratic party; [e] the 
rmfonne: its sources were i. tributes firom subject cities and states or tribes; 3. customs paM 
OB goods at Carthage and all the poru; 3. proceeds of the mines in Spain. 

The 2d period extends from the beginning of the wars with Gelon of SyraeuBt 
to the beginning of the contests with Rome, in the First Punic War, B. C. 264. 

The principal thing which marks the history of this period, is the long continued struggle 
to obtain complete tioesassion of Sicily. The Carthagiiyans and Syracusans were involved 
in almost constant wars. 

The 3d period is from the first war viith the Romans to the final Dsstructioii 
sf Carthage, B. C. 146. 

The contesto between Home and Carthage grew ont of motual ambition. Sicily, which 
both desired to own, furnished the occasion.— There were three wars called P«nte; each 
disastrous to Carthage. The first lasted 33 years. The second was marked by the bold 
invasion and splendid victories of Hannibal; ended by the battle of Zama, B. C. 308. The 
third lasted only about three years, and terminated in the entire destruction of the state 
and city. Carthage had existed above 700 years. 

§ 213. The ancient states, which were seated in Europe, remain to be men- 
tioned. Without naming singly the various minor states, our object in this 
sketch will be accomplished by a glance at the Chronology of Greece and Rome. 

I. Of GftKBCE. The whole extent of time to be considered is 1500 or 1600 
2C» 
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jean from the first permanent settlements in Greece to her final redaction to a 
Roman province. This whole space may be very conveniently and happily pre- 
sented by a division into six successive periods, each limited by distingaished 
events, and characterized by prominent circamstonces. 

1. The 1st period comprehends the whole history firom the Baton ofcivUisM- 
tion to the Trojan War, 1184 B. C. and firom its peculiar characteristic may be 
denominated falndous. 

*Much which is related in the accounts of this period must be rejected as idle 
fiction; yet a few important events may be selected and authenticated. — Civiliza- 
tion had its first impulse in the arrival of colonists from Egypt and Phcenicia, 
who laid the foundations of some of the principal cities, as Argos and Sicyon, 
aboat 1 800 years B. C. Little advancement was made, however, until, ailer the 
lapse of more than two centuries, other colonies were planted, at Athens by Ce- 
crops and at Thebes by Cadmus, about the time of Moses (P. I. § 34). Between 
this time and the Trojan war considerable progress must have been made in cul- 
tivation. 

We find some of the peculiar institutions of the Greeks originating in this 
period; particularly the oracles at Delphi and Dodona, the mysteries at Eleusis, 
and the four sacred games^ the court of Areopagus at Athens, and the celebrated 
Amphictyonic Council. — ^The arts and sciences likewise received considerable 
attention. Letters had been introduced by Cadmus. Astronomy was sufficiently 
studied to enable Chiron to furnish the Argonauts with an artificial sphere ex- 
hibiting the constellations. The accounts of the siege of Thebes and that of 
Troy show that progress had been made in the various arts pertaining to war. — 
But the while history of the period exhibits that singular mixture of barbarism 
with cultivation, of savage customs with chivalrous adventures, which marks what 
is called an heroic age, 

2. The 2d period includes a much shorter space of time, extending firom the 
Trojan war to the time when the regal form of goyb^nmsht was abolisbbDv 
about 1050 B. C. From the most important and characteristic circumstances it 
may be called the period of colonization. 

The first governments of Greece were small monarchies, and they continued 
such without encountering peculiar difficulties until after the Trojan war. Sood 
after this we find the country involved in fatal civil wars, in which the people, 
under a number of petty chieftains hostile to each other, suffered extremely from 
calamity and oppression. These evils seem to have led to the change in the form 
of government, and the substitution of the popular instead of the regal system. 
The same evils also probably contributed to the spirit of emigration, which so 
strikingly marks the period. The emigrants who sought foreign settlements are 
distinguished as of three separate classes. The earliest were &e JEolians, who 
removed from the Peloponnesus to the north-western shores of Asia Minor and 
founded several cities, of which Smyrna was the principal. The second were the 
lonians, who went from Attica (originally called Ionia], and planted themselves 
in Asia Minor, south of the iEolians, where Ephesus was one of' their chief 
cities. The third were the Dorians, who migrated to Italy and Sicily, and found- 
ed numerous flourishing settlements. Syracuse in Sicily became the most im- 
portant. — In the period of colonization we notice the origin of the four princi- 
pal dialects in the Greek language. (Cf. P. II. § 4) 

3. The 3d period comprehends the space (of five hundred and fifty years) 
from the abolition of monarchy tq the Beginning of the Persian War, about 
500B.C. 

In this period two of the Grecian states are chiefly conspicuous, Athens and 
Sparta, and from the special attention of these states to provide themselves with 
a suitable political constitution and civil code, this portion of the history may be 
designated as the period of laws, 

Sparta found in Lycurgus her lawgiver. His institutions gave a permanent 
cast to her character, and were not abplished until the last ages of Greece. — 
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Many years later Athens received her cbnstitution from the hands of Solon, who 
executed the task unsuccessailly attempted by Draco. (Cf. P. II. § 167, P. IV. 
§ 8, 9.) — The other principal incidents in the history of this period are the re- 
peated wars of Sparta with her neighbors the Messenians, and the usurpation 
of Pisistrutus and the fate of his sons at Athens. — In the war Sparta at last was 
completely triumphant, but suffered much from the devoted skill and patriot- 
ism of ^-ristomenes the Messcnian general. It was in this struggle that the 
Spartans were so much indebted to tlie lame poet of Athens, TyrtiBus. (Cf. 
P. II. §53.) 

In the very time of Solon, Pisistratus contrived to obtain at Athens a sort of 
regal authority, which he transmitted to his two sons. The father used his 
power to promote the glory and welfare of the state. Of the sons one was assas- 
sinated at a public festival, and the other beinpf subsequently expelled fled to 
Asia, and sought revenge by instigating the Persians to invade his native country* 

4. The 4th period extends from the beginning to the Close cf the Persian 
War, 460 R C. a space of almost 50 years. To this age the Greeks ever after 
looked back with pride, and from its history orators of every nation have drawn 
their favorite examples of valor and patriotism. The Persian invasion called 
forth the highest energies of the people and gave an astonishing impulse to 
Grecian mind. It may properly be called the period of military glory. 

The design of subjugating Greece originated in the ambition of Darius the 
Persian king, the second in succession from Cyrus the Great He found a pre- 
text and occasion for the attempt in a revolt of his Greek subjects in ^sia Minor, 
in which Sardis the capital of Lydia was pillaged and burnt The war was 
carried on by three successive king^ Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, but on 
neither of them 'did it confer any glory; while the battles of Marathon, Thermo- 
pylsB, Salamis, Mycale, and Platisa secured immortal honor to the Greeks. — A 
succession of splendid names adorns the history of Athens during this period. 
Miltiades, Themistocles, Arietides, Cimon, and Pericles acted distinguished 
parts in the brilliant scene. Sparta also justly gloried in the self-sacrifice of 
Leonidas and his three hundred brave companions. — The period of the Persian 
war was the age of the highest elevation of the national character of the^Greeks. 
Before it, there existed little union comparatively between the different states, 
and it was not till Athens had alone and successfully resisted the strength of 
Persia at the battle of Marathon, that other states were aroused to effort against 
the common enemy. In the confederation which followed, Sparta was the nomi- 
nal head, but the talents, which actually controlled the public affairs, were found 
in the statesmen of Athens. To Athens, therefore, the supremacy was neces- 
sarily transferred and before the close of the war she stood, as it were, the mis- 
tress of Greece. 

5. The 5th period includes the portion from the close of the Persian war to 
the Supremacy of Pmup, B. C. 337. At the beginning of this period the general 
affairs of Greece were in a highly prosperous condition, and Athens was un- 
rivalled in wealth and magnificence under the influence of Pericles. But a spirit 
of luxurious refinement soon took the p^ace of the disinterested patriotism of the 
preceding age, and the manners of all classes became signally marked 
by corruption and licentiousness. This may be designated as the period of 
luxury. 

The history of the period presents several subjects of prominent interest. — One 
of these is the protracted tear between Athens and Sparta, termed the Pelopon- 
nesian. Pericles was still in power when it commenced, but he soon fell a vic- 
tim to the terrible plague which desolated Athens. The unprincipled Cleon 
and the rash Alcibiades successively gained the predominant influence. The 
war was continued with slight intermissions and various success, for nearly 
thirty years, and was ended by the battle of ^gos Potamos B. C. 405, in which 
Lysander the Spartan king and general gained a final victory over the Athenians. 
By this event Athens lost her pupremacy in Greece and was deprived even of her 
own liberties. Her walls were thrown down, and a government of thirty tyrants 
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imposed upon her citizens. To this, however, the Athenians snhmttted bat a 
few years. In 401 R C. the Thirty were expelled. 

The same year was remarkable for two other events. The first was the ae- 
€U9ation of Soeratea, one of the greatest and the best men of which paganism 
can boast The trial for some reason was delayed several, years, but the result 
was utterly disgraceftd to the city and to all concerned (cf. P. II. § 171). The 
other memorable event was the expedition of Cyrus the younger^ the satrap of 
Lydia, against his brother the king of Persia. Ten thousand Greeks accompa- 
nied him in this enterprise. The march from Sardis to the Euphrates, the fatal 
battle of Cunaxa, and the labors aod dangers of the 10,000 in returning to 
their homes, are recorded by Xenophon with beautiful simplicity. — The assis- 
tance, which the Greeks gave in this revolt of Cyrus, involved them in another 
war with Persia. Sparta had, by the result of the Peloponnesian war, gained 
the supremacy in Greece, and the other states, especially Athens, Thebes, Ar. 
goe and Corinth, refused to aid her in the struggle which ibllowed.. They 
even united in a league against her, and Athens ^rnished the commander, to 
whom the Persians were indebted for the altnost entire destruction of the Spar- 
tan fleet This war was terminated by a treaty, B. C. 387, which weakened 
and humbled Sparta, and was alike dishonorable to all the Greeks. 

The two states which had for ages been pre-eminent in Greece, Athens and 
Sparta, were now both depressed, and opportunity was afforded for a third, to 
seek the ascendancy. This for a short time was secured to Thebes, chiefly by 
the talents of two distinguished citizens, Pelopidas and Epaminondas. But a 
war with Sparta shortly consummated her glory, and exhausted her strength; 
she gained a brilliant victory in the final battle of Mantinea, 363 B. C. but 
was in the same instant ruined by the death of her general Epaminondas. — 
The successive downfall of three principal states, Athens, Sparta, and The- 
bes, and the jealousies and dissensions connected therewith, reduced Greece to 
a miserable condition. The general corruption and licentiousness, already men- 
tioned increased the degradation. In these circumstances the ambitious rhilip, 
king of Macedon, eagerly seized a favorable moment for entering the Grecian 
territories. At Athens the single voice of Demosthenes was lifted to warn the 
Greeks of his ultimate intentions, and to roiise them to united resistance. A 
feeble alliance with Thebes was effected, but in vain. The battle of Chssro- 
nea, B. C. 337, made Philip the master of Greece. 

6» The 6th period extends from the Bvpremacy of Philip, gained' by the bat- 
tle of Cberonea, to the Capture of Corinth, 146 B. C. By the disastrous de- 
feat at ChaBronea the genuine fire of the Grecian spirit was extinguished, and 
the subsequent history exhibits little else than the steps by which the country 
was reduced to a dependent province. We may therefore denominate this the 
period of decline and fall, 

Alexander, who succeeded his father Philip as king of Macedon and auto- 
crator of Greece, cast a sort of glory on the first years of this period by his 
extensive conquests. Those, who love to trace the course of conquerors, will 
fellow with interest his march from the Hellespont to the Granicus, to Issus, 
to Tyre, to the Nile, to the desert of Lybia, to the Euphrates, and the Indas, 
but every reader will regret his follies at Persepolis and be disgusted by his 
beastly life and death at Babylon. — For twenty years after Alexander's death 
the vast empire he had formed was agitated by the quarrels among his ge- 
nerals. By the battle of Ip9U8 in Phrygia B. C. 301, these contests were ter- 
minated, and the empire was then divided into four kingdoms, one comprising 
Macedonia and Greece; a second Thrace and .Bitbynia; a third Egypt, Lybia, 
Arabia, Palestine and Coelosyria; and a fourth called the kingdom of Syria, 
including all the rest of Asia even to the Indus. 

To the first of these the Grecian states belonged. Patriotic individuals sought 
to arouse their countrymen to cast off the Macedonian yoke; bat jealousy 
between the states and the universal corruption of morals rendei«d their ex- 
ertions fi*uitless. All that is really honorable and memorable in the proper 
affairs of the Greeks in this period, is found in the history of the Achaean 
league. — ^The Achaean league was originally a confederacy between 13 smaU 
cities of Achaia, established very early, when the Grecian states first bssumed 
the popular inst^ of the regal form. It took scarcely any part in the per- 
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petua] conflicts between the other republics, and was neutral even in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

The Macedonian' kin^ had dissolved it, but it was revived about 280 B. C. 
Subsequently it was enlarged, and Girinth became the head and capital. Un. 
der the presidency of Philopcemen, B. C. 200 to 180, it rose so high in power 
and reputation, that its alliance was sought by some of the governments of 
Asia. Had the other states at this time risen above the foul and mean spirit 
of envy, the independence of Greece might probably have been restored. But 
nnhappily the Romans were requested by one of the states to aid them against 
the Macedonians. The Romans gladly embraced the opportunity, and shortly 
after this a Roman general led as a captive to grace his triumph the last king of 
Macedon, 167 B. C. 

Nothing but the Achean league now preserved southern Greece from falling 
an instant prey to Roman ambition. The remaining vigor of the confederacy 
averted this destiny for twenty years ; then it came, under the pretext of just 
punishment for insult upon Roman ambsssadors. The legions of Rome poured 
upon Achaia, Corinth was taken, and with all its wealth and splendor com- 
mitted to the flames and consumed to. ashes. This completed the subjugation 
of the country, which became of course b, province of Rotne, 

§214. II. Rome. The history of Rome extends through a space of more 
than 1200 years ; which may be divided^ like the Grecian history, into six periods. 

1. The Ist period includes the time from the Building of the Citt, B. C. 752, 
to the Expulsion €f Tarquin, B.C. 509. It may be called the Period of the 
KingB^ or of Regal Power, 

The Roman historians have lefl a partieukr account of thb period, beginning 
with the very founders of the city, Romulus and Remus, whose descent is traced 
from ^neas the hero of Virgil. But many have donbted whether this portion 
of the Roman history is entitled to much credit, and some have even contended 
that it is altogether nibulous. (P. I. § 109.) — Seven kings are said to have reigned 
(P. IV. § 123). One of the most important events of fliis period, was a change 
in the constitution eflected by the sixth king, Servius TuIIius, introducing the 
Comitia Centuriata. He divided the citizens into classes, and subdivided the 
classes into centuries, making a much larger number of centuries in the richer 
classes than the poorer. (P. IV. § 252.) — The reign of the second king, Numa, 
is remembered, on account of his influence on the a£^irs of religion ; as he in- 
stituted many of the religious ceremonies and several classes of priests. — Dur- 
ing the period of the kings, 244 years, the Roman territory was of very limited 
extent, and the people were oflen involved in war with the several states in their 
immediate vicinity. Tarquin the Proud, the last king, was engaged in the 
siege of an enemy's city only sixteen miles from Rome, when his son commixed 
the outrage upon the person of Lucretia, which led to the banishment of the 
family and the overthrow of the regal government. 

2. The 2d period extends fl-om the expulsion of the Kings to the time when 
the Plebeians were admitted to the Offices of state, about 300> B. C. At the begin- 
ning of this period the government was a thorough aristocracy, but at the close 
of it had become a full democracy. It included over 200 years, and may be de- 
signated as the period of the Plebeian and Patrician contests, or of Party strife. 

Two consuls, chosen annually, first took the place of the king, and exercised 
almost precisely the same power. All offices of state were forbidden to the Ple- 
beians or common people, and filled exclusively by Patricians or descendants 
from the Senators or Patres. — The first step in the undermining of the aristo- 
cracy was the Valerian Law, which allowed a citi^n condemned to a disgraceful 
punishment to appeal from the magistrate to the people. Under the protection 
of this law, the people, discontented with their poverty and hardships, ere long re- 
fused to enrol their names in the levies, which the wars with neighboring states 
demanded. This difficulty led tlie Patricians to invent a new office; that of Dic- 
tator (P. IV. § 248). But the dissatisfaction of the Plebeians was not to be thus 
removed. They united with the army and withdrew to Mt Sacer, B. C. 493. 
Reconciliation was effected by creating the office of Tribunes^ who were to be 
chosen annually, from the Plebeians, and to possess the power of a negative upon 
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the decrees ofthe consuk and even the Senate. (P. IV. § 245.)— This arrange- 
ment only led to new dissensions, the Tribunes generally making it their object 
to oppose the consuls and the Senate, and the Plebeian interest gradually en- 
croaching upon the Patrician. — In a few years another fundamental change was 
effected. The important business of state had, from the time of king Servius 
Tullios, been transacted at the ComUia Centuriata, or assemblies voting by cen- 
turiet. It was now, B. C. 471, decided that such business might be transacted in 
the Comitia Tributa^ or assemblies voting by TribeSf in which the Plebeians 
held the controL 

The next office created at Rome seems to have originated in the jealousy be- 
tween the two parties, the Patricians opposing, and the Plebeians favoring it. 
This was the Decemvirate, B. C. 451, which superseded both consuls and tribunes, 
but continued only three years, and then the two other offices were re8tored.^In 
a few years the people made another advance, the Senate conceding that «t^ mili- 
tary tribunes, three Patrician and three Plebeian, might be substituted instead of 
the two consuls. — Another office was created during this period, the consorship, 
two Censors being appointed to take the census ofthe people every five years, and 
. to watch over the public morals. But this office does not appear to have origi- 
nated in party animosity ; nor had it any influence in healing the dissensions be- 
tween the higher and lower orders (cf. P. IV. § 247, 259). 

One grand object with the Plebeians yet remained unaccomplished. They 
were not eligible to the more important offices of the state, and to remove this 
disability they now bent all their energies. The struggle continued for many 
years, and occasioned much unhappy disturbance, but terminated in their com- 
plete success ; as they gained admission to the consulship, the censorship, and 
finally to the priesthood, and thus obtained a virtual equahty with the Patricians 
about B. C. 300. 

During this period, so harassed by internal contests, Rome was engaged in 
fi'equent wars. Three of therii are most noticeable. The first was with the 
£trurians, under king Porsena, shortly after the expulsion of Tarquin, * a war 
fertile in exploits of romantic heroism.* — The second was with the city Veii, a 
proud rival of Rome. It was at last taken by Camillus B. C. 390, after a siege of 
ten years. — The last was with the Gauls, who invaded Italy under Brenniis, and 
are said to have taken Rome and burned it to the ground, B. C. 385. Camillus, 
who had been forced by the clamors of the populace to go into retirement, unex- 
pectedly returned, and put to speedy flight the barbarian conquerors. 

3. The 3d period in the Roman history extends from the final triumph of the 
Plebeians to the Capturk of Carthage, B. C. 146. 

Rome had hitherto been distracted with intestine f^uds and dissensions, and 
had extended her dominion over but a small extent of territory. The admission 
of Plebeians to all the high offices of trust and distinction promoted the' consoli- 
dation and strength of the republic, and the career of conquest was soon com- 
menced. This may be remembered as the period ofthe Punic TVars, or of jFbr- 
eign Conquests. 

The first inportant conquest was that of the southern part of Italy, which re- 
sulted from the war with the Saronites. Southern Italy was settled by Grecian 
colonies (§ 50), and contained at this time several cities flourishing, wealthy, and 
refined by letters and the arts. On their invitation, Pyrrhus the king of Epirns 
passed over from Greece with a large army and a train of elephants to aid them 
against the Romans, and was for a time successful, but finally being totally de- 
feated at the battle of Beneventum B. C. 274, fled precipitately to his own do- 
minions. The allied states and cities immediately submitted to Rome, who thus 
became mistress of Italy. 

She now began to look abroad for acquisitions, and the island Sicily became 
an object of desire. The pursuit of this object brought Rome into contact with 
Carthage, which was liow flourishing and powerful. The Carthaginians had set- 
tlements in Sicily, and desired as well as the Romans the dominion ofthe whole 
island. Hence sprang the first ofthe three Punic Wars. Sicily was chiefly settled 
by Greek colonies. These colonies preferred independence, but, situated between 
Rome on one siffe and Carthage on the other^ were in no condition to resist both, 
and had only the alternative of joining one against the other. They chose the 
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Bide ^ the Romans in the first Punic War, which hegan B. C. 264, and was 
ended B. C. 241, by a treaty exceedingly humiliating to Carthage. Sicily was 
made a Roraon province, yet Syracuse, the principal city, was allowed to retain 
an independent government — ^The tragic story of Regulus belongs to the first 
Punic War. 

After a peace of twenty-three ^ars, the second Punic War began in the ^iege 
of Saguntum in Spain, by Hannibal, B. C. 318. Having taken this city, Han- 
nibal crossed the Pyrenees and the Alps, and marched down upon Italy with a 
victorious army. The Romans were defeated in three engagements before the 
memorable battle of Canns, in which they were completely conquered, and 
40,000 of their troops left dead on the field. But after the battle of CanniB the 
Carthaginians gained no advantages. A king of Macedon came to their aid in 
vain.— ^cipio, a Roman general, having conquered Spain, passed over to Africa 
and carried the war to the very walls of Carthage. Hannibal was recalled from 
Italy to defend the city, but was utterly defeat^ by Scipio in the battle of Zama, 
B. C. 202, by which the second Punic war ended even more disastrously than the 
first In this war, Syracuse in Sicily took part with the Carthaginians, and was 
on that account besieged by the Romans. It was ably defended by the scientific 
genius of Archimedes, but at length taken by Marcellus, and made a part of the 
province of Sicily, B. C. 212. 

The result of the second Pimio War may be considered as the occasion, which 
carried the Roman arms into Asia. Hannibal, afier the battle of Zama, fled to 
the protection of Antiocbus, king of Syria. This led to a war, which compelled 
the king to cede to the Romans nearly the whole of Asia Minor, B.C. 190. — ^Tbe 
interference of the king of Macedon, in the second Punic War, also furnished the 
ground for a war with him, which was the first step towards the conquest of 
Greece. A few years after, the Romans on the pretence of aiding the .£tolians, 
subjected Macedonia, B. C. 167. The Achiean league preserved the southern 
portions of the country a little longer; but in twenty years these likewise fell 
under the dominion of^Rome by the capture of Corinth, B. C. 146. 

Carthage fell the same yelir with Corinth. The Romans had waged a third 
Punic War, when the Carthaginians were greatly weakened by an unfortunate 
struggle with the Numidians. The third Punic War continued but about three 
years, and terminated in the entire destruction of Carthage, under circumstances 
of aggravated cruelty and faithlessness on the part of the Romans. 

4. The 4th period extends from the Capture §f Carthage and Corinth, to the 
establishment of the Imfbrial Government by the battle of Actium, R C. 31 
During the whole time the Roman history is a continued tale of domestic distur- 
bances. This may justly, therefore, be termed the period of the Cidl Wart. 

The very commencement of the period is marked by the disturbances, which 
grew out of the attempts of the two Gracchi. They successively endeavored to 
check the growing corruption of the Senate, and to relieve the circumstances of 
the people, but both fell victims to their own zeal and the hatred of their ene- 
mies, Tiberius 133, and Caius 121 B. C. Some have ascribed their efforts to ar- 
dent patriotism; others to mere ambition. (Cf. Niebuhr^s Rome, cited P. I. § 109.) 
Not long after the fall of Gracchus arose the Social War, by which the states of 
Italy demanded and obtained of Rome the rights of citizenship, B. C. 90. — Scarce- 
ly was this ended, when the Romans began again to imbrue their hands in each 
other's blood in the fierce war of Sylla and Marius, rival leaders in the republic. 
Two horrible massacres signalized this contention. Sylla finally triumphed, 
and was made perpetual dictator, yet resigned his power at the end of four years, 
B. C. 78. The death of Sylla is soon followed by the famous conspiracy of Cati- 
line, detected and subdued by the vigilance of Cicero, B. C. 62. 

Still Rome was distracted by parties, headed by ambitions men.— The first tri- 
umvirate, a temporary coalition between Pompey, Crassus and Cesar, repressed 
the flames of discord for a few years. Pompey had already added Syria to the 
Roman possessions; CsBsar soon added Gaul. Crassus lost his life in an attempt 
to conquer Parthia, B. C. 53. The death of Crassus broke the bond which held 
Caesar and Pompey together, andthey hastened to determine in the field of battle, 
who should be master of Rome. The contest was decided in the plains of Phar- 
salus in Thessaly, by the entire defeat of Pompey, B. C, 48. Pompey fled to 
Egypt, but was beheaded the instant he landed on the shore. For five years 
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Cmsta held the supreme power at Rome, but was assassinated in the Senate, hf 
a company of conspirators headed by Brutus and Cassius, B. C. 43. 

A second triumvirate was now formed on the pretext of avenging this murder, 
between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius, each aspiring to the power of Cssar« 
A horrid proscription sealed in blood this compact. A war with the party of the 
conspirators necessarily followed, and the battle of Philippi, B. C. 42, put an end 
to the hopes of Brutus and Cassius, at the head of this party. Octavius, who was 
the nephew of Caesar, easilv effected the removal of one member of the Trium- 
virate, Lepidus, a man of feeble talents and insignificant character. His other 
colleague, Antony, infatuated by love for Cleopatra the queen of Egypt, soon fur. 
nished a pretext for open hostility, and the fate of battle again decided who 
should be the master of Rome. The armament of Antony and Cleopatra was 
wholly defeated by Octavius, at Actium, B. C. 31. This battle subjected Egypt 
to Rome, and Rome, with all her possessions, to the power of Octavius, by whom 
the Imperial government was finally established. 

The Roman history, from the fall of Carthage to the battle of Actium, presents 
but a melancholy picture, a blood-stained record of sedition, conspiracy, and 
civil war. 

5. We may include in a 5th period the time from the establishment of the 
Imperial GwemmerU to the rdgn qf Constantine, A. D. 306. As Christianity 
was introduced into the world in this period, and was opposed until the end of it 
by the Roman government, we may designate it as the period of the Pagan 
Emperors, 

The reign of Augustus, the name taken by the first Emperor Octavius, has be- 
come proverbial for an age flourishing in peace, literature and the arts* It .is 
distinguished, also, for the birth of our Savior, as the next reign, that of Tibe- 
rius, is, for his crucifixion and death. — The four reigns succeeding, viz. of Tibe- 
rius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero, are chiefly memorable for the tyranny of the 
emperors, and the profligacy of their families and fiivorites. 

On the death of Nero, A. D. 69, follows a year of dissension and bloodshed in 
which Galba, Otho, and Vitellius successively gained the Empire and lost their 
lives. — The Flavian family, Vespasian and nis two sons, Titus and Domitian, 
next in order receive the supreme power. Titus is celebrated as the final con- 
queror of the Jews, whose obstinacy provoked him to rase their pity to the ground, 
an event exactly fulfilling the predictions of Christ. His reign is memorable for 
the eruption of Vesuvius, which buried the cities Herculaneum and Pompeii in 
ruins. Domitian, the last Emperor of the family, provokes his own assassina^ 
tion, A. D. 96. 

Passing the reigns of the feeble Nerva, the martial Trajan, and the peaceful 
Adrian, we arrive at a brilliant age in the imperial history, the age of the Anto- 
nines, extending from A. D. 138 to 180, a space of about forty years. Their 
reigns appear in the midst of the general sterility and desolation of the imperial 
history like the verdant oasis in the desert. Literature and the arts of peace re. 
vived under their benign influence. 

After the death of Marcus, A. D. 180, there follows a whole century of disor- 
der, profligacy, conspiracy and assassination. The army assumes the absolute 
disposal of the imperial crown, which is even sold at public auction to the high- 
est bidder. Within the last fifly years of the time, nearly fifty emperors are suc- 
cessively proclaimed, and deposed or murdered. — ^In the year 284, Diocletian 
commenced his reign, and attempted a new system of administration. The em- 
pire was divided into four departments or provinces, and three princes were as- 
sociated with him, in the government. This system only laid the foundation for 
rivalship and contentioh in a new form, and in a few years Maxentius and Con- 
stantine, sons of two of the princes, associated with Diocletian, appealed to the 
sword to decide upon their respective claims to the imperial purple. The former 
fell in the battle, and Constantine secured the throne. 

This period is ipemorable in the history of Christianity. Under the Pagan 
Emperors, those who embraced the gospel were constantly exposed to persecu- 
tion and suffering. Ten special persecutions are recorded and described, the 
Jirst under Nero A. D. 64, and the last under Diocletian, commencing A. D. 303, 
and continuing ten years, unto A. D. 313. But, notwithstanding these repeated 
efforts to hinder the progress of the gospel, it was spread during this period 
throughout the whole Roman Empire. 
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6. The 6th period includes the remainder of the Roman history, extending 
from the reign of Conatantine to the Fall of RomCf when captured by the Heruli* 
A. D. 476. The reign of Constantine the Great imparts splendor to the com- 
mencement of this period. He embraced the Christian fiuth himself, and patron- 
ized it in the empire, as did also most of his successors; on whic*h account this 
may be called the period of the Chrittian Emperors, 

One of the most important events of his reign, and one which had a great in- 
fiuence on the subsequent affairs of Rome, was the removal of the Grovemment to 
a new seat He selected Byzantium for his capital, and thither removed with 
his court, giving it the name of Constantinople, which it still bears. He lefl his 
empire to five princes, three sons and two nephews; the youngest son, Constan- 
tius, soon grasps the whole, A. D. 360. By the death of Constantius, his cousin 
Julian received the purple, which he was already on his march from Gaul to 
seize by force. The reign of Julian, styled the Apostate, is memorable- for his 
artful and persevering attempts to destroy the Christian religion, and his unsuc- 
cessful efforts to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, with^ the express purpose of 
casting discredit on the predictions of the Bible. 

From the death of Julian, A. D. 363, to the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
A. D. 379, the history presents little that is important to be noticed, except the 
jealousies between the eastern and western portions of the Empire, which grew 
out of the removal of the court to Constantinople. Theodosius was the last Gm- 
peror who ruled over both. In 395 he died, leaving to his sons Arcadius and 
Honorius separately the east and the west — From mis time the Eastern portion 
remained distinct, and its history no longer belongs to that of Rome. 

The Western portion languishes under ten successive Emperors, who are 
scarcely able to defend themselves against the repeated attacks of barbarian in- , 
vaders. At length, under Augustulus, the 11th from Theodosius, Rome is taken 
by Odoacer, leader of the Heruli, and the history of ancient Rome is terminated. 
A. D. 476. 

The whole of the period from Constantine to Augustulus is marked by the 
continued inroads of barbarous hordes from the north and the east. But the 
greatest annoyance was suffered in the latter part of the time, from three tribes, 
under three celebrated leaders; the Goths, under Alaric, the Vandals, under Gen- 
aerie, and the Huns, under Attila; the two former of which actually carried their 
victorious arms to Rome itself (A. D. 410 and 455), and laid prostrate at their 
feet the haughty mistress of the world; and the latter was persuaded to turn back 
his forces (A. D, 453) only by ignoble concessions and immense gifts. 

§ 315. It may be proper to add here, that the Eastern Empire, called also the 
Greek Empire was sustained under various fortunes, for a period of almost 1000 
years aflcr the overthrow of the western, Afler the fall of Rome nearly sixty 
different emperors had occupied the throne at Constantinople, when, A. D. 1302, 
that city was taken by the crusaders from France and Venice. By this event 
the Greek emperors were forced to establish their court at Nicsa in Asia Minor. 
Alter the lapse of sixty years their former capital was recovered; and, subse- 
quently to this, eight different emperors held the sceptre there. Although the 
empire was gradually reduced in strength and extent, until it consisted of but a 
little corner of Europe, its existence was prolonged to A. D. 1453, when Con- 
stantinople fell into the hands of the Turks, who have retained it to the present 
day. 

We have in another place named some of the principal helps in the study of the Grecian 
and Roman Chronology and History; see P. II. § 7. 7. (e), (d), and $ 306, 5 (/).— For Grecian 
bistory, an excellent elementary work is the following; Pinnoek's improved edition of Dr. 
Goldsmith's Hutory tf Greece, abridged &c. Philadelphia, J836. 1-2.— For the principal 
ancient states, the following is a valuable text-book, for deeper research; HUtorTf qf tke 
atatee iff Antifvity, from the German of A. H. L. H eer e n, (by O. Sanerqfi), Northamp. 
ton, 1898. 8.~^ReUin*8 Ancient History is well known.— We may also name, as valuable, 
BMseeWe Ancient Europe; MUoVa Elements of History; Alex. Frae. Tytler'e Universal His- 
tory; B i g 1 a n d * s Letters en the study and use efERstory may be read with advantage; also 
Priestley's Lectures on Mstory^ 
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Ae*f^w, 77 
Atfttov, 149 

Aspxv^ ^^^ 
Aevxw^if 12 
Acvxa/ua, 114 
A^|b'a^;to»» 114 
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Jk$jtC», 37 
Ac^^ox»a, 122 

AoyaJc;, 126 
Aoye^ov, 108, 188 
Aoyta, 94 
AoyfrofOft) 118 
Aoy^O'tfjij 14 1 

^»XOi, 117 

Aoc^, 74* 
Aotf;aj, 9T 
Aovf^ov, 147 
A^$, 142 
A6zoij 133, 184 
Avxata, 38, 90 
Avot^Mvo;, 380 

M 

Mayddc;, 162 
May(&ya, 136 
Mai:at, 127 
Matf(ax«rff^«wf, 80& 
MiMrf eta, 94 
Mavf evfiflkfyju, 84 
'MAaof'tixfif 97 
Mo^fv^c;, 120 
MatffJyid<;c(t 128 
Ma;^at^«h 182 
Mcdft/tfo;, 161 
MtXitj, 82 
M«3U<y^oyda, 74 
McXtffovfo, 155 
McX9(o/iif^, 48 
Mftfoa^, 139 
Mfft'OYtcfycurr, 305 
Mc'Tocxo*, 111, 115 
Mt^ocxcoy, 112 
Mfl/^t^M'o^, 188 

305 

M47^M, 76 

116 
Mva, 149 

MM7fiH», 156 

Mro^ 128 

MM^a, 50 
MoXKr, 145 
MoXv^^at, 88 
Moi^»(, 83 
Movox^ofo, 88 
Mi^M, 124, IM 



Movw^^a, 282 
Movyv;t^o*') 879 
Mowv;);uai', 805 
MovtfOi, 48 
Motxyctoy, 280 

MOVCTM^ 4'»'^9 152 

Mv^fr, 3 
Mv^oXoy^flb, 3 
Mvcrf^^eo, 100 

N 
Na^, 152 
Now, 91 
Nao4»vXax€f, 03 
Nowo^ajoj, 140 
Navfat, 140 
Now^Xax«(, 141 
Ncx^oJct^yov, 77 
Nex^o/i<M^«&a, 98 
Nco/M;Wa, 805 
Nev^odcra, 152 
Nev^oy, 83 

N{c( d/t^c^^v^Mfc, 189 
No^ttf/ia, 149 
No/io^Va», 114 
No^», 152 
No/to(, 123 
Nojiio^Xaxf (, 108, 1 14, 

126 
Nv/i^Oia, 48 

H 
Sivsof 145 
Usvwf, 88 
£(i<yf«7;, 161 
nlfoi, 83, 122 

Suflffot, 104 

Svtf^o^o^ot, 131 

O 
'O0oxo(, 149, 150 
*Oy»o$, 108 
'O^cu, 139 
'Ot»iV<u, 112 « 
'Khxov^ti Ifnf^ 270 

'0»yo( /M^mf 1^, 142 
'Otflffflh 83 
'0»T^<^^^ 304 
'OMifiTCc^mr, 280 
''O^^at, 101 



'Ovfi^oflrxoftw, 98 
'Oiv^iUU, 136 
'09(»<y^$o/M(, 279 
"09Aa, 139 
•OioTro*, 82, 131 
"O^'ta, 100 
'O^ywMi, 151 
"O^^toj, 152 
'0^^^aX«r, 104 
''O^xoj ^ovX<vf ueof, 118 
"O^xoi fiiyo^j 94 
"O^i^ot, 82 
'O^t^fuiyf ei(, 98 
*0^vyji*a, 122 

"OtfM, 155 
'OtfMdfiJ^, 97 
'Otf^oXoytw, 156 
'Otff^oMcttf/tdj, 122 
*0(9;K0t^Mi» 99 
'OvXfu, '(>iflio;Kv*«» 76 
'Ov^oyoi, 215 
'Ov^wifCa, 48 
'Ov^M^o;, 35 

77 

n 

Ilayx^af Mw, 104 
n(udoyo^o», 120, 126 
na9li7,.103 
naXKaxlStfj 155 
IIa9Jia(, 23 
nafi^aavXtla, 125 
new, 37 

nava^^vacch 102 
nayWflrca», 143 
naf^d^offo;,. 279 
Uciv^BOy, 280 
nofiTyv^t;, 105 
n.a»ixop itiftoh 37 
no^ouycati}. 128 
IXo^Oi^af 47;, 82 
na^asio;, 289 
IIa^ain>/tto(« 154 
Ila^dotjfMP, 138 
IIapaa(^o», 92 
IIa(td^o», 113 
no^^tyuiv, 110, 168 
nd^oxofj 154 

llfC^MffV^ 28^ 
IIt»0MMmf COf9 280 
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nixsuftt, 95 

nixriy, 132 
IlcXu^uft, 13, 99 
nivT-o^Jtw, 193 

UsjtTMi, 87 
IIe7t>/w a|»ofr» 102 
ne^axc^aXaJa, 82 
n<^vde»;<iiois 77 
TLs^f>ft£tdeffiat<i9 76 
Hc^^TtoXofr, 135 
nept^jSovt'^pirair, 91, 93 

Hj^tt'CtajCflf/AOf, 36 

nc^ov9;|iafa9 76 
Ili^as^ovfj, 19 
nefaXt(r/i6;, 122 
Ui't^at, fiax^ai SCC 280 
IIcfT'Sba, 143 
Hfi^dXioVf 139 

n^rwj* 151 

Uf^axuSff 113 
Ilbval oyv^fiexo^y 98 
Httfttj Affwij, 94 
HXoyMwXoi/, 152 
UKtuaiov, 134 
nxaxt;, 102 
nxowofKWft, 126, 285 
IIxc>^ov, 151 
nxtV^cov, 134 
nxovf o;, 46 

nxcwtcav, 20 

nw8, 117, 281 

IlotxtXfl?, 280 
UoUfia^XOij 126, 129, 

132 
naXca;, 279 
noxTfae, 111 
noXv/M^ta, 48 

IIOjU^CU, 116 
nOfiTtCfrOy, 279 

Ho^oya, 75, 93 
Ho6ti6Zv9 48, 305 
IIovj, 151 
n^ax^o^tf, 115, 120 

n^c^jScr^, 114, 134 

n^OObvXMI/, 158 

U^o^X^fAOtaf 82 
n^o/SovXcvjMb, 122 
n^odixofr, 126 

U^osB^Cat 123,128,138 



n^e^^h 117 
n^oii, 154 
n^olsi'ot, 126 

n^07tOXO» ^CWV, 93 

n^oTCojua, 144 
n^ojtvXota, 110, 278 
n^oflffaT«7j, 112 

n^otfurtccov, 108 
n^otOsff^i, 155 
n^fawa, 33,116,120 
n^foM/eJa, 117 
n^foMtw, 118, 282 
n^fa»/«tj, 117, 123 
n^w^a, 139 
Ilf oi^/toc, 98 
IIvare^tMf, 305 
nv^exo; yo)t»o$, 166 
nv^wj, 21, 96, 126 
nv^a, 77 
nv^yo;, 134, 136 
Uv^o/uwttCa, 98 
HcdX^faif 115 

P 

'Pa05o^t€wf ectt, 96 
*Pa/35awa:ot» 105 
*P«ft»o^^, 114 
Piy-rpoft, 128 
'Pt^aff^^aej, 138 
*P«:4*j, 104 
*Pododaxi'tAiOf, 36 
•po«w, 144 

X 

Sayfta, 132 
XaXttvyyei, 135, 153 
Safij3vx47, 152 
Xa>fi9<h 166 
2av5aXa, 146 
Xat/^;, 122 
X(tdx^<avj 19 
Xsx^TVj;, 22, 36 
XeXXofr, 95 
Xiyxo^ 91 
Xfiiisla^ 135 
XcJevvac, 125 
Xcfap^oi', 150 
Xl'tfj(Sii iv ^pvf aycft9, 

123 
X»fu>,''33 
XxafifMbf 103 
Xx<X«7 /Aopxa, 279 
XxiK^, 156 



Sxi^vi}, 108 

XxvJHifpoVf 78 
XxfrXXa, 93 

Xxt^/^O^OptU»V, 305 

XxoXcov, 145 
XxvXa, 137 
XxvtoXi;, 138 
XxvtaXca, 132 
Xdxo;, 104 
Xopofr, 156 
Xop6(, 35 
Xtti^/Mj, 151 
Xr(%a/YXf^(nBOjtla^ 93 
XHoitoii 91 
XTtovBfUt 74 
X;<aya^, 93, 134 
X-raitw, 103 
Xfa^ijp, 149 
Xtavpoi, 122 
X^e>afot, 123, 1138 
Xti^woi9 76 
Xr6>aj, 76 
Xfi^xi;, 77, 122, 156 
XtiyfM, 112, 122 
Xfoac, 280 
X^oa jitaxpa, 282 
XftfXi}, 146 
XfoXo;, 139 
X^pafi^'oj, 130, 132 
Xfpo4>Mw, 146 
X^ptS/cot'a, 143 
Xvxo^ayfafc, 120 
Xvi»^oxa, 134, 135 
Xvfifioplatj 115 
Xv/t;toryv<»p2o;, 144 
Xtwdtxoc, 114 
Xiwijvopot, 114, IHO 
Xvptyi, 152 
X^tvyilwi 76 
X^Kiycj, 76 
X^tvSovffi 88 
X;t<>^oi3afa(, 140 

T 

Toeyta, 146 
ToXof^oy, 149 
Tofuai tCiv UpCitfs 116 
Tafuoi HpoaoBcvf 115 
Tate(, 133 
To^of, 156 
T«caroj, vof M)if, 279 
TfXcflr9^/*0(, 26 
TeXi7, 1^^ 
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TtXwMUt 115 
Tifisvoi, 91 
Tip^lx^n^ 48 
Tcp/Mi, 103 
T«(itfapaxoffa, 120 
Tcfpu^oXov /Si'O;, 131 
Ti^tty*?, 146 
T«ffKMfi;pij» 303 
TtfpoXoyMh 102 
Tvit^fiatth 11*» 121 
Totw, 83 
To£o^a», 114 
Tpa^Cffa d«>f«pa, 144 
Tpaffit, 139 
Tpii/wittt, 139 
Tpcaxadc$« 109 
TpM7powxi7() 141 
Tp(/3idfioy, 146 
Tp^oww, 152 
Tpci;pap;t^a9 115 
Tp»i^pcfr(, 83, 138 
Tp«3uVtw, 143, 147 
Tpfc»<od«$, 76 
Tptjtcwj xp^rtftifptof f 96 
Tpctoyhtta, 23 
Tpttt$c^((, 22 
TpoftcMor, 76, 137 
Tpoftif, 139 
Tpo;r<5f. 122 
Tpv^oM'a, 136 
Tv^jSo;, 156 
TvfifioAfat 122 
Tufiftoyoi;, 153 
Twa^iy, 40 

T 
"TdpcwXt^, 153 
'Tipotfytof'^a, 74 
*TfUva*oit 154 
"Tfljf oj, 52 
'TitoTUca, 156 
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*Trto^ft»t(h 146 
*T9toxav(rrofr, 147 
*TKoxpc^(u, 108 
^Tftofuiovsii 124 
*TftoftoaCa^ 120 
*Ti<4d9<Mb, 108 



^axoyt, 133 , 
^oxapa, 132 
^aX47p6v, 282 
<^aXx((, 139 
<^aXo;, 82 
^op/uaxof, 122 
*ipoft 87, 145 
^dati, 121 
*«yytfi;j» 232 
^ecdtVia, 127 
♦i'ptrpw, 77, 155 
«epM7, 154 
^tvytav^ 120 
«^*(, 101 
^iMMf 127 
^(Xofitidi};, 26 
^oAj^ttp, 5o 
«o»^o;, 20 

^OfMWf, j^^ f Wfr, 1 19 

^p^cyt, 152 
^opo», 114 
4pa>tpt(u, 109 
^peot'toT, ivj 119 
*vyi7, 122 
$V9UU, 109, 110 
$vXax(u, 135 
<&vXap2o», 114 

X 

XaXxcca, 28 
XaXx^obxo(, 285 
XaXxovff 149 



Xap((rf i^pea, 93 
Kdpitssj 49 
X»po^oi^^ot, 113 
Xcip atBt^pa, 140 
XeJUoyi;, 136 

X€>«4, 75 

XcXiopjt^a, 133 
Xft*«-«', 87, 145 
X^C^fj, 22 
XXo^ya, 87, 146 
Xooi, 74, 76 
XoTytf, 122, 151 
Xopff^a, 115 
Xofujyoi, 115 
Xopoj, 108 
Xov(, 151 
XpjJfMb, 149 
X/M^/cot'tflr/io;, 98 
'Xptj^ftoif 94 
Xps^tff^pta, 94 
Xpfrftafa, 147 
Xpovo;, 11, 12 
X^AM*, 77, 136 

iPcMUoy, 46 
ip^ctf/Ka, 117,123 
NE^^to», 117 
^fr^pa, 152 
N^rooi, 82, 131 
'VvzoiMJOf^iUi^ 98 

O 
'Otfat, 124 
'Oderoy, 280 
''Oca, 148 
'O/ioS^sf ety, 76 
*Ooflrxo9<ia, 98 
"Opae, 39 
'OpoTa, 100 
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A. 

AblecU,216,218 
Accensi, 190, 214 
Accipe libens, 174 
Accusator, 198 
Acerra, 166 
Acetabulam,'206 
Acies, 213, 217,223 
Aclides, 220 
Actiones in personam, 

in rem, 198, 199 
Actor, 198 
Actaarii, 190 
Actus quadratns, 206 
Ad bestias, &c. 200 
Adjudicatio, 206 
Adonia, 206 
Adoptio, 229 
Adoratio, 172 
Adrastia, 39 
Adscriptitii, 9, 214 
Advocatus, 198 
Adytum, 165 
./Ecastor, 60 
JBdepol, 60 
iEdes sacres, 164 
JEdiles, 172, 187 
JEIditui, 172 
^geon, 46 
iEgis,24 
Aello, 51 
^neatores, 211 
iEolus, 37 
^rarium, 193 
Agaso, 216 
Agelffi, 125 
Agger, 218,220,962 
Agmen quadratum, pila- 

tuin,&c.217 
Agmine uno continente, 

214 
Agnomen, 227 
Agonalia, 278 
a!s,215,216 
Alba Longa, 157 
Alecto, 50 
Alites, 167 
Altaria, 165 
Alveus, 222, 238 
AmbarTalia,32,178 
Ambitus crimen, 199 
Ambrosia, 31 
Ambulacrum, 267 
Amiculmn, 240 
Amor, 27 
Amphitheatra,266 
Amphitrite, 47 
Amphora, 206, 236 



Amtraare, 170 
Anchora, 222 
Ancile, 170 
Ancilia, 25 
Anclabris, 165 
Anculs, 43 
Andabatae, IBl 
Angueticlavia, 240 
Anima mundi, 38 
Annates, 167 
Annuli, 242 
AntenniB, 222 
Antesignani, 214 
Antestatio, 198 
Antistites, 172 
Anubis, 45 
Apaturia, 31 
Apes, 204 
Apex, 167, 170 
Apis, 45 

Apodyteriuro, 267 
Aplustria, 222 
Apparitores, 190 
Aquffiductus, 268 
Are, 165 
Aratrum, 203 
Arbitri causarum, 199 
Arbori suspendere, 200 
Area, 244 

Archigullus, 14, 171 
Archimagiri, 237 
Arcfaimimus, 243 
Arcula thuraria, 166 
Area, 203 
Arena, 174 
Areopagus, 118 
Argentarii, 203 
Aries, 220 
Armamenta, 222 
Armamentum Chirurgi- 

cum, 236 
Armaria, 233 
Armiger, 231 
Armille, 212, 242 
Armilustrium, 179 
Arx, 167 
As, 204. 205 
Ascolia, 31 
Aspergillum, ljS6 
Asseres falcati, 220 
AstrsBa, 39 
Astrologi, 176 
AtellanaB, 184 
Atrium, 195, 223 
Atropos, 50 
Auctio, 206 
Augurale, 218 
Augnres, 166, 167 



Augurium, 167, 176 
Augustales, 174 
Augustalia, 179 
Aula, 223 
Aula9um, 173 
Aureus, 205 
Aurora, 36 
Auspices, 1^67 
Avena, 203 
Ayigerium, 167 

B. 

Bacchus, 80 
Batista, 220 
Balistarii, 214 
Balnea, 266 "> 
Balneatores, 231 
Barritus,211 
Basilicas, 199, 265 
BatiolsB, 239 
Bellaria, 237 
BcUona, 15, 48 
Bes, 204, 
Bestiarii, 200 
Bibendi arbiter, 237 
Bidens, 203 
Big8B, 204 
Bimater. 31 
Bipenni^ 166 
Bisellius, 195 
Bis millies, 205 
Bombycina, 241 
Bombyx, 241 
Bona Dea, 14 
Boreas, 37 
Brachia, 222 
Brontes, 27 
Bubo, 167 
Bubona, 43 
Buccine, 211 
Bulla, 242 
Buris, 203 

C. 

Caballi, 204 
Cabiri, 60 
Caduceus, 29, 
Cadus, 238 
Caerites, 257 
Calcar, 204 

Calcei nigri colons, 193 
Calculi, 238 
Caldarium, 266 
Calices, 239 
CaligfB, 241 
Calliope, 49 
Calones, 216 
Calumnia, 198 
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GamanB,233 
CamiUi & Camillse, 172 
Campidoctores, 219 
CampuB Martius, 25, 175, 

196,199,244,263 
Campus Bceleratufl, 172 
Candelabra, 166 
Candidati, 185 
Caniatra, 166 
Cantbarus, 45 
Canii8,12 
Capedo, 166 
Capeduncula, 166 
CapiUitia vota, 174 
Capite censi, 218 
Capitium, 241 
Capitoliam, 264 
Capsum, 204 
Caput ocene, 237 
Carcerea, 180 
Cardines, 233 
Carenum, 238 
Carmen seculare, 181 
Carmentalia, 178 
Carmme oerto evocare, 

175 
Camifez, 190 
Carpentum, 204 
Ca8aRomuli„264 
Cassis, 211 
Castalia, 49 
Castra stativa, hibema, 

&C.217 
Catasts, 231 
CatapulU, 220 • 
Catells, 212 
Catomidiare, 171 
Causa, 198 

Causs fidei bonae, 199 
Cavea, 183 
CelsBno, 51 
Celeres, 208,214 
Cellarii, 234 
Cella sanctior, 165 
Cella vinaria, &c. 233 
Cenotaphia, 245 
Censores, 188 
Census equester, 194 
Centauri, 54 
Centimani, 34 
Centumvirale indicium, 

199 
Centuries, 210 
Centuriata Comitia, 196, 

198 
Centurio, 210 
Cerberus, 55 
Cereales, 187 
CereaUa, 32, 178, 182 
Ceres, 31 
Ceriti, 176 
Cerussa, creta, 242 
Cessio in jure»206 
Cestus, 27 



Charta bombycina, 35 
Charybdis, 55 
Chimera, 54 
Chirurgi, 216 
Chlamys, 41 
Chloris, 42 
Cibum, 236 
Cinerarium, 244 
Cingulum laneum, 228 
Cippt, 245 

Circuitio vigilum, 219 
Circulus auri, 232 
Circus Mazimus,179,264 
Cista, 196 
aariflratio, 169 
Classiarii, 221, 222 
Classici, 192 
Classicum, 211, 222 
Clavus, 222, 240 
ClaTUS figendus, 179 
Clepsydra, 177 
Clima, 206 
Clio, 49 
aitellarii, 204 
Ooacs, 269 
Clotho, 50 

Codex Justinianus, 205 
Caelus,34 
Codmptio, 228 
Ccenacula, 236 
Coena nuptialis, 228 
CoBnationes, 236 
Caeu8,46 
Cognomen, 226 
Cobors, 210 
Coliseum, 182, 183 
Collegia &brorum,&c. 

203 
CoIUna, 43 
Colum, 38 
Columbaria, 245 
Columna lactaria, 229 
Coins, 228 

Comes dioeceseos, 225 
Comites, 225 
Comitia, 195 
Compitalia, 52, 178, 179 
Concilia, 195 
Conciones, 195 
Conclamatio, 243 
Concordia, 44 
Condere lustrum, 175 
Conditorium, 244 
Confarreatio, 228 
Congius, 206 
Conjectores, 174 
Connubium, 227 
Conquisitio, 209 
Conquisitores, 191 
Conscriptio, 209 
Consecratio, 175, 245 
Consentes, 8 . 
Constitutiones, 201 
Constratum navis, 221 



Consaalia, 18, 179, 182 
Consulares, 225 
Consul designatus, 186 
Consules, 185 
Contubemales, 218 
Contubernium, 218, 227 
Conventio in manum, 

228 
Coqui, 237 
Corbe8,238 

Comeum speculare, 233 
Comix, 169 
Comua, 211, 222 
Corona, 219 
Corona castrensis, mora- 

lis, civica, &c. 212 
Corona, emptio sub, 206 
Correctores, 225 
Corrigia, 241 
Cortina, 184 
Corvus, 167, 220, 221 
Corybantes, 14 
Cosmi, 128 
Cothurni, 242 
Crates, 219 
Crepidse, 241 
Crepundia, 223 
Crimen majestatis, dLC. 

199 
Crimen peculatus, 191 
Crista, 211 
Crius, 46 

Cruci affigere, 200 
Cucullns, 241 
Cudo,211 
Culeu8,200,206 
CuUna, 233 
Cultrarius, 173 
Cultri, 166 
Cumerum, 228 
Cunei, 183 
Cuneus, 213 
Curie, 181, 265 
Curia Saliorum, 170 
Curiones, 166, 172 
Currus, 204 
Cursus, 180 
Cyathus, 206 
Cybele, 113 
Cyclas, 240 
Cyllenius, 30 
Cymbia, 239 

D. 

Dactyli, 290 
Damnum, 199 
Decennalia, 174 
Decemviri, 290 
Decurie, 210, 215, 230 
Decuriones, 197,203,210, 

230 
Dedicatio templi, 174 
Defrutum, 238 
Delectus, 209 
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Delubnun, 165 
Denarius, 204 
Dentale, 303 
I>eportatio, 300 
Designatores, 183 
Detestatio sacroram, 230 
Deyotio, 175 
Devovere, 175 
2>exter, 168 
Dicere diem, 198 
Dictator, 189 
Dies comitiales, 196, festi, 

fasti, &c. 177 
Diespiter, 16 
Difiarreatio, 238 
Digesta, 201, Culter, 203 
Dittos, 206 
Dii majorum et mioomm 

gentium, 8 
Dimensum, 212 
Dionysia, 31 
Dioscuri, 60 
Dioscuria, 60 
Diotay 238 
Diribitbres, 196 
Disci jactus, 180 
Divortia, 228 
Divtts, 246 
Dolabra, 203 
Dolia, 238 
Dominus, 229 
Dona, 244 
Dona militaria, 212 
Donaria, 165 
Donatio, 206 
Donativa, 212 
Dryades, 48 
Duces, 225 
Duodena scripta, 238 
Duplicarii, 212 
Duumviri, 174, 190, 197, 

198,221 
Dux, 217 

E. 

Edictum, 187, 193, 201 
Editor, 281 
Egeria, 165 
Elatio, 243 
Elusinia, 33 
Emptio, Bub corona, 206 
Encelados, 46 
Ephiaites, 46 
Epibate, 222 
Epilaenia, 31 
Epitaphium, 244 
Epithalamia, 228 
Epulis, 168 
Epulares, 169 
Epulones, 166,168 
Epulum Jovis, 179 
Equites, 192 
Eqno publico merere,194 



Erato, 49 
Erigone, 39 
Erycina, 26 
Essedarii, 181 
Euripus, 183 
Euryale, 54 
Eurus, 37 
Euterpe, 49 
Eyocati, 218 
Ezcubis, 218 
Ezercitus, 219 
Ezilium, 199 
Exodia, 174 
Exostra, 173 
Ezpediti, 214 
Exponere infantem, 129 
Ezsequis, 243 
Exta muU, 168 
Extispices, 168 
Extraordinarii, 216 

F. 

Fabri, 216 
FabriciB,219 
Fabrum, 192 
Factiones, 180 
Falarica, 220 
Falces murales, 220 
Falcifer, 12 
Falsi crimen, 199 
Falx, 203 
Fama, 41 
Familia, 226, 230 
Fanatici, 276 
Fanum, 165, 176 
Far, Farina, 203 
Fasces, 285 
Fasciae, 242 
Fasti dies, 187 
Fastigium, 234 
Fauna, 53 
Faunalia, 178, 179 
Faunus, 53 
Febris, 43 
Februa, 20 
Februatio, 178 
Feciales, 166, 169 
Femoralia, 242 
Fenestra, 232 
Feralia, 178 
Ferentarii,214 
FerisB, 177 
Feronia, 42 
Festi dies, 177 
Festum mercatorum 30, 

178 
Fibulas, 312 
Fides, 44 
Fides Grsca, 194 
Fidicines, 172 
Fiscinae, 238 
FlagoUis, 199 
FlageUum, 204 



Flaminiae, 173 
Flaminica, 170 
Fiammes, 166, 170 
Flaminii, 172 
Flammeum luteum, 228 
Flora, 42 

Floralia, 42, 178, 181 
Focus, 233 

FoederatflB, civitates, 197 
FoBUum, 203 
Fontinalia, 179 
Foramina, 222 
Fordicidia, 178 
F6rfex,213 
Fori, 180 
Fortuna, 40 
Fortuna virilis, 178 
Forum, 199, 243, 264 . 
Forus, 238 
Fossa, 218 
Fraenum, 204 
Fratres Arvales, 172 
Fraus, 44 

Frigidarium, 266 ' 
FritiUus, 233 
Frumentarii, 216 
FucuB, 242 
Fulcra, 236 
Fulguratores, 178 
Fumarium, 238 
Funambuli, 181 
Funditorea, 214 
Funes, 222 

Funus indicativum, pub- 
licum, 243 
FuriflB, 50 
Furinalia,.50, 178 
Fustuarium, 212 

G. 

Galea, 211 
Galertculum, 242 
Galerus, 167,211 
GaUi, 14, 171 
Gallinarii, 231 
Gallinarium, 234 
GaUus, 167 
Gemonie, 200 
Genethliaci, 176 
Gens, 226 
Gens togata, 239 
Gladiatorii, 281 
GladiuB, 211 
Gladius et hasta, 187 
Globus, 213 
Gradivus Mars, 25 
Gratis, 49 
Greges, 180 
Gros, 220 

Gubernaculum, 223 
Gubemator, 2^ 
Gustus, Gustatio, 337 
Guttus, 166 
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H. 

Habens, 304 
Halcyonetis, 46 
Hunadryades, 48 
Harioli, 176 
Harpagonen, 221 
HarpocrateB, 45 
Harospices, 166, 168, 174 
Haata pura, 212 
Hasta aanguinea, 169 
Haatati, 209, 212, 213, 

218 
HaaU yelitaris, 211 
Haata, venire rab, 206 
Hebe, 17 
Hecate, 22 
HelluB, 35 
Hermina, 206 
Hercules, 57 
Herme, 41 
Hermanobin, 45 
Hilaria, 14, 171, 178 
Hippona, 43 
Hippocrene, 49 
Histrionea, 184, 243 
Holocaustuoi, 174 
Honor, 44 
Honorati, 187 
Hore, 39, 49 
Hora bibema, breyiaaima, 

177 
Hordeum, 203 
Hortator, 222 
Bortua,234 
Horus, 44, 45 
HoatisB, 173 
Hydra, 54 ' 
Ifyperion, 46 
Hypocaustam, 266 
Hypogea, 245 

I. 

lapetQB, 46 
Idalia, 26 
Ignigena, SI 
Ignis, 33 

Ignominia, 189, 199 
Ilithyia,22 
Imagines, 244 
Immolare, 173 
Impedimenta, 216 
Imperator, 193 
Imperium, 223 
Implnvium, 233 
Inanes tamuli,.245 
Inaures, 242 
Indigetes, 8 
Indusium, 240 
Infamia, 199 
Inferie, 245 
Ingenui, 226 
Insigne, 222 
InsUta, 240 
Inatitata, 201 



Inaale, 233 
Intercedere,188 
Intercisi dies, 177 
Interdictus, 199 
Interrex, 190 
Inyidia, 44 
Iris, 37 
Irpex, 203 
Isia, 45 
Isis, 44 
Itio in partes, 193 

J. 
Jactus Veneris, 238 
Jacalatores, 214 
JanuflB, 13, 233 
Janus, 13, 205 
indices assessores, 198 
Judicia, 198 
Jugarii, 231 
Jugerum, 306 
Jugum, 203, 204 
Juno, 16, 261 
Junonalia, 1 7 
Jupiter, 15,Tenninalis,41, 

Latiaris, 41, 224 
Juramentum, 175 
Jurare conceptia yerbis, 

175 
Jura proyincianim,. pna- 

fecturarum, 197 
Juris interpretes, 188 
Jus honorarium, 187, 201 
Jus imaginufli, 195 
Jusjurandam 175 
Jus Papirianum, 201 
Jus pontificium, 177 
Jus QuiritiuDK 11^6, 197; 

Latii or Latinitatie,197; 

CiyiUtisdte.,,197 
Jntuma, 43 
JuyenaleSt 18i 

K. 

Kalendarium, 177 

L. 

Lacerna, 241 
Lachesis, 50 
Laconicum, 167 
Lacus, 238 
Lena, 167, 170,241 
LanceaB, 211 
Lances, 166 
Lani8ta,181 
Lapis specularis, 232 
Laquearia, 234 
Lararium, 52 
Lares, 51 

Lares Prsestitas, 178 
Larye, 41 
Lilterculus, 217 
Laticlayia, 240 
Latomsy 287 



Latona, 38 
Latus clavuflv 284 
Laudatio, 244 
Layatio Matria Deiira,-178 
Layema, 43 
Leiitica,243 
Lectisternia, 168 
Lectu8ferali8,243 
Lectus summuB, medios, 

imus, 236 
Legati, 217 
Legem accipere, jubere,. 

abrogare, 4lc^ 200 
Leges agrariae, &Cn 200 
Legitimus, 230 
Lemures, 51 
Lemuria, 178 
Lex annalis, 185, Atinia, 

Furia, 200, Poppsa,227 
Liber, 31 
Liberalia, 178 
Liberti, Libertini,,22& 
Libitinarius, 243 
Libra, 204, 207 
Librarii, 216 
Libumice, 212 
Lictores, 185, 190 
Ligo, 203 
Ligula, 206, 241 
Limbus, 240 
Linguis fayete, 173- 
Linum, 203 
Litare, 168 
Litui, 211 
Lituus, 167, 211 
Lixe, 226 

Locus consularis, 246 
Lora subjugia, 204 
Loriaa, 211 
Lucaria, 178 
Lud, 165 
Lucina, 22, 165 
Lucta, 180 
Luctus publicus, 245 
Ludii, 243 
Ludi, Ai>oilinares,2l, 183, 

circenses, 18, 179,8eco- 

lares, 21, 22, 1^, 

magni, 1 79,plsbeii, 179; 

giadiatorii, 1 81,florale8» 

181, megalenses, 182, 
capitolini, 182, motivit 

182, funebres, 245 
Ludus, 182, 268 
Ludus Troj8e,.180 
Luna, 36' 
Lunatici^ 176- 
Luna patricia, 241 
Lunata, acies, 222- 
Lunata pellisi 241- 
Luperoalia» 38, 1T1„ 178 
Luperci, 166, 171 
LoBtratioDos,, VtSf 
Lustrum, 175 
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Lymiihftti, 176 

M. 

Magrister eoll^i« 167 
** eonvnii, 337 
<* eqaUam, 188 
•• niilitisH 235 
** ofiioioram, 38ft 
<" pabUeas, 168 

Maimactes, 179 

Majestatis crimen, 191 

MalleoU,230 

Ma]lea8,i66 

Mains, 333 

Mamuriua, 173 

Mancipatio, 306 

Mancipia, 336 

Manes, 51 

Manpfones, 331 

Mania, 51 

Manicula, 303 

Manipnkis, 310 

Mansio, 317 

Mantilia, 337 

Mannmissio, 339, 333 

Manns ferresB, 331 

Mappa, 836 

Marcult, 333 

Marlines, 868 

Marra,303 

Mars, 34 

Martiales, 188 

MaUiematid, 176 

Matralia, 178 

Medicamina, 848 

Meditrinalia, 179 

Medusa, 54 

MeircBra, 50 

Meffalesia, 14, 178, 188 

MeOona, 43 

Melpomene, 49 

Mensn, 336 

Menterii,303 

Mensa sacra, 166 

Mephitis, 43, 860 

Mercatores, 803 

Mercatomm fbstam, 878 

Mercurios, 38 

Metn,180 

Metatores, 316 

MilitisB jns, 197, 808 

MiUiare,206 

Milliarium, 363 

Minerva, 33 

Minium, 343 

Ministri, 173 

Mirmillones, 181 

Miscellanei dei, 9 

Modius, 306, 838 

Mola salsa, 173 

Molybdis, 338 

Moneta, 305 

M(milia,343 

Monopodium, 836 
3£ 



namx ov ULtm worm. 

Mons Palatinns, Ibc 863 

Monuments, 344 

Morpheus, 53 

Mors, 53, 800 

Mulcts, 199 

MuUei, 341 

Munera, 344 

Munia pads Sl belU, 193 

Municipia, 197 

Murex,340 

Mnrrha, or Murrhinom, 



Musculi, 319 
Mustum, 233 
Mythi,3 

N. 
N«ttia,843 
Naiades, 48 
Natalia vota, 174 
Naumachia, 280 
Nautea,383 
Navarohus, 831 
Naves onerarie, kmg», 

rostratas, &0. 838 
Navis Pretoria, 331 
Nefasti, 377 
Negotiatores,303 
Nemesis, 39 
NepUmalia, 18, 178 
Nereides, 48 
NobUitas Romtna, 185 
Nomen, 336 
Nota censoria, 189 
NoU interior, 839 
Notarii, 190 
Notus, 37 
NoveUse, 301 
Novi homines^ 195 
NojE,36 

Nabentis ntensilia, 838 
Numerus,304 
Numerus legitimos, 193 
Nummularii, 305 
Nundinn, 177 
Nuptialis, 328 
Njmphseum, 48 

O. 

Obolos,d3 
Obsecrationes, 173 
Occa,303 
Occator, 43 
Occatores, 231 
Ooeanus, 46 
Ocreas, 193, 311 
Ocvpeta, 51 
Odea, 366 
Onager, 330 
Opalia, 179 
Opeconsiva, 179 
Opiliones, 331 
Oppidum, 157 
Optio, 310 



8117 

Optionee, 814 
Orbis, 317 
Orchestra, 183 
Ordinibus compreBsi8,814 
Ordo eqoester, 194 
Ordo plebeius, 194 
Oreades,48 
Osd ludi, 184 
Oacines, 167 
Oscophoria, 31 
Osiris, 44 
Ossilegium, 337 
Ostiarius, 331 
Otns, 46 
Ovatio, 334 
Ovile, 196 

P» 

Pasdagon, 330 

PaliUa, 43, 178 
Palla,340 
Palladium, 34 
PaUiatas, 184 
Palliati, 339 
Palmus, 306 
Paludamentum, 341 
Pan, 38 

Panctolium, 130 
FanathensBa, 34 
Pandectae, 201 
Panes, 53 
Pantheon, 365 
Paralu8,389 
Pares, 50 

Pares, impares, tibie, 184 
Parma, 311 
Parricidii, 199 
Passus, 306 
Paterae, 166,348 
Pater fidodarins, 339 

** patratus, 169 
Patres minorum gentium, 

193 
Patres cunscripti, 193 
Patricii, 193 
Patrine, 336 
Patronus, 198 
Pavimenta tessalata, 838 
Pax, 44, 178 
Perones, 341 
Peeiides,304 
Pcculatus, 199 • 

Peculium castrenae, 814 
Pecunia,804 
Pedes, 338 
Pegasus, 55 
Pelops, 57, 61 
Pdoria, 13 
Penates, 58 
Perduellionis, 199 
Peregrin! dii, 9 
PericBci, 135 
Perpetua qnnstio^ 198 
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Peneiii,57 

Pertic8B,903 

Pat, 907 

PeUtus, 39, 941 

PetaorUtB, 181 

Petitio, 198 

Petitor, 198 

Phalane, 919 

Phiale, 939 

PiKBbe,99 

Pitculum, 175 

Pieruf,48 

Fietai, 44 

PUo, 911 

Pilentam, 904 

Pileus, 939, 941 

Ptlamniifl, 43 

PUos, priinui, 910 

Pintrii, 171 

nMsioa mirabilk, 934 

Plafii, 199 

Plaastra, 904 

PlebiM:ita,]88,196,901 

PlelM, 194 

Pleiades, 99 

Platei, 919 

Pluto, 19 

Platu8,40 

Pocula &ff ina, yitrea, Slc 

939 
Podium, 183 
PcBcile, 980, 985 
Pcmola, 941 
Poliaa Minerva, 94, 479 
Pollioein preoieltaDt, ver- 

tebaot, 181 
Pollinctores, 943 
Polyhymnia, 49 
Pomona, 49 
Pompa eiroenaii, 160 
Pods Milvius, &c. 963 
Pontet, 196 
PoDticuli, 196 
Pontifex Maximua, 166 
Pontificea, 166 
Pope, 179 
Popularia, 183 
Populum calare, 169 
Populua, 194 
Porta ptiBtoria,deeumana, 

&c918 
Porta Carmentalia, &c. 

969 
Partenta, 167 
Porticus miUiaria, 168 
Portisculua, 999 
Portorium, 909 
Portumnalia, 179 
Portumnua, 47 
Postcenium, 183 
Poatridiam, 177 
PotamideB,48 
Prscinctionea, 183 
PrsBConet, 190 



nrVBZ OF LATIN WOIDS* 

Pr»dea,198 

Prefect!, 916 

PrefecturflB, 197 

Prefeetna Mgypii, 395 
^ annons, 190 
■* morum, 189 
** claa8ia,991 
<* prsetoru, 994 

Prefectus urbii, 190, 995 

Preficae, 943 

Pnelericula, 176 

Premia minora, 919 

Pnenomen, 996 

Presides, 995 

Prestigiatores, 181 

PrssuC 170 

PretezUte, 184 

Pretor,186,198,199 

Pretorium, 913 

PrandiiAn,936. 

Prata, 203 

Precationes, 173 

Precum arbitri, 188 

Prelum, 938 

FriapUB, 49 

Principes, 909, 913, 918 

Prmcipia, 918 

Proooosui, 990 

Procurator, 181 

Procurator CflBsaris, 191 

Prodigfia, 167 

Prodigiatores, 168 

Projicere in profluentem, 
900 

Propretor, 191 

Proqusstor, 191 

Prora, 999 

ProreU, 999 

Proscriptio, 906 

Proscenium, 183 

Provincie, 197 

Frytaneum, 118 

Psylli, 309 

Publicani, 909 

Puffilatus, 180 

PuSi, 168 

Polpitum, 183 

Pulvinaria, 173,904 

Pulvinus, 977 

Functum omne tulit, 196 

Fuppis, 999 

Puteal, 964 

Futicule, 944 

FylsB Caspie, 999 

Pyra, 944 

Pyrakmoo, 97 

Q. 

Quadrans,904,905,967 
Quadrantal, 938 
QuadrigflB, 904 
Quadriremes, 999 
Quesitores, 198 
Questores, 188 
Questorium, 918 



Questor aacri Mlitii,lKg 
QuartariuB, 906 
Quartemio,938 
Quinarius, 904 
Quincunx, 904, 913 
Quindecemviri, 179^ 176 
Quingenaria, 910 
Quinqnatria, 94, 178 
Qninquenniat 174 
Quinqueviri, 190 
Qointana via, 918 
Quirinalia, 178 
Quirinus Mars, 95 
Quiritium jus, 196, 197 

R. 

Ra8trmn,903 
Rectae vie, 913 
Rector, 999 
Recuperatores, 199 
Regia, 167, 170 
Regina Sacrorum« 169 
Retegatus, 900 
Religion 163 
Religione solvere, 165 
Religiqsi dies, 177 
Remancipatio, 998 
Remi, Remiges, 999 
Repetundanun crimeB, 

191, 199 
Repositoria, 937 
Repotia, 998 
Repudium, 999 
Rescripta, 901 
Res private, 906 
Respoblica, ne quid detri* 

menti capiat, 189» 194 
Retiarii, 181 
Reus, 198 
Rex sacrorum, 166, 169 

•« sacrificulus, 169 
Rhamnensis, 191 
Rhea, 19 
Rheda,904 
Rica, Ricinium, 140 
Robigalia, 198 
Rogatio, 198 
RogU8,944 
RorarU, 914 
Rosa, sub, 144 
Rostra, 929, 244, 964 
Rudentes, 299 
Rudera, 969 
Runcatores, 931 
Runcina,43 

& 
Saburra, 999 
Sa£ella,165 
Saoerdotes, 179 
Sacramentnm, 908, 909 
Sacrificia, 173 
Sagittarii, 914 
Saguro, 941 
Safii, 95, 166, 170 
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S&Rin,180 

SandapUa, 243 

8opa,338 

SarcinsB, 216 

Sarcophagus, 244 

Sarculam, 203 

Satisdare, 198 

Sator, 12 

Sature, 184 

Saturnalia, 13, 179 

Satornia, 12 

Saturnus, 11 

SazoTarpeio dejicere,200 

Scale, 173, 200, 219 

Scalmus, 222 

Scena,ld3 

Scenici, 182 

Scholse, 225 

Scorpio, 220 

Scribe, 190, 216 

Scutum, 211 

Scyphi, 239 

Secespits, 166 

Sectio,206 

Securi percutere, 200 

Secnris, 166, 175, 203 

Secutores, 181 

SedUia, 222 

Segetia, Seia, 43 

SelecU, 8 

SeUa, 175 

Sella curuliB,170,187,195 

SembeUa, 205 

Sementina, 178 

Semis, 205 

Semones, 8 

Senatus auctoritas, 193 

« consultum,193,201 
Sentina,222 
Septa, 196 
Sere, 233 
Serapb, 45 
Septemyiri, 168 
SepticoUis, 157, 263 
Sepulchrum, 244 
Seres, 241 
Serra, 213 
Servitus, 200 
Servus admissionalis, cu- 

bicularius, &c. 231 
Sestertius, 204 
Sestertium, 205 
Sextarius, 206 
Sicarios, crimen inter, 199 
Signa, 167, 210 
Siffniferi, 210 
Sifeni, 53 
Sioipulum, 176 
Sinister, 178 
Sirennuse, 47 
Sitella, 196 
Smegmata, 242 
Socei, 242 
Socii«216 



Sodales, Utii, 172 
Sodalitates, 171 
Sol, 35 
Solaria, 177 
Solarium, 224 
Solemnia, 174 
Solidus, 205 
Somnns, 52 
Soracte, 42 
Sorte8,176 
Sortilegi, 176 
Sortitio, 196 
Spathe, 211 
Speetacula, 180 
Specula, 233 
Specularia, 232 
Spes,44 
Spina circi, 180 
Sponde, 236 
Sponsalia, 227 
Sponsio, 227 
Stadium, 206, 281 
Stata, 174 
Static, 218 
Statumen, 262 
Statnmina, 222 
8tega,221 

Sterculinuf, Stercutios, 12 
Stheno, 54 
Stibadium, 236 
Stipendium, 212 
Stipulatio, 227 
Stola, 240 
Stragula, 236 
Strene, 178 
Strenua, 43 
Strigiles, 267 
Stroppi, 222 
Subcenturio, 210 
Subdivale, 233 
Subitarii, 209 
Subsignani, 210 
Subucula, 240 
Succina, 239 
Sudatorium, 267 
Sude8,218,220 
Soggestus, 264 
Suile, 234 
Summanus, 51, 278 
Suovetaurilia, 175 
Supplicationes, 173, 223 
Supplicia, 173 
Symbola, 218, 242 

T. 

Tabelle, 196 

» legitime, 228 

Tabemarie, 184 

Tabula auctionaria, 206 
•• luaoria,238 
" votive, 174 

Tabolarium, 193, 264 

Tenia, 222 

Talaria, 29 



Talentum, 205 
Tali, 176, 237 
Talio, 199 
Tantalides, 61 
Tatiensis, 191 
Tegule,234 
Temo, 203 
Templa, 164, 167 
Tepidarium, 266 
Tcrebra, 220 
Terminalia, 41, 178 
Terminus, 41 
Temio, 237 
Temncius, 205 
Tesselatum, 232 
Tessera, 218 
Tessere, 237 
Tesserarii, 218 
Testa, 238 

Testudo, 136,217,219 
Thalia, 49 
Theatra, 266 
Themis, 39 
Thensa, 204 
Theriotrophium,234 
Therme, 276 
Theseus, 58, 305 
Thorax, 211 
Thraces, 181 
Thuribulum, 175 
Thyrsiger, 31 
Thyrsus, 31 
Tibie, dextre, sinistrey 

184 
Tibialia, 242 
Tibicines, 172 
Tintinnabubi, 233 
Tisiphone, 50 
Titea, 11 
Titanides, 12, 46 
Titulus, 245 
Toga, 185. 139 

^ pretexta,137,169, 

170, 187, 224, 240 
Toga pulla, 139 

•" virilis,240 
Togate, 184 
Togati, 239 
Tollere infantem, 229 
Tomentum, 236 
Topiarii, 234 
Torcular,238 
Toreumata, 239 
Torques auree, 212, 942 
Trabea,167,224 
Trabeate, 184 
Tragularii, 214 
Traha, 203 
Traustra, 222 
Transvectio, 194 
Triarii,209,212,214,218 
Tribula, 203 
Tribunal, 136, 196, 218 
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Triboni militam, 190 
<" plebb, 187 

Tribus, orbuuB, rostiea, 
191 

TrilNiUoomitia,998 

Tricliniam, 933, 236 

Tridens, 181 

Trieterica, 31 

TriniiDdii»ini,900(cfa77) 

Tripes, 336 

Triplejc aciai, 317 

Tripodes, 166 

Tripudiam, 168 

Triremei^ 233 

Triticum, 303 

Tritonb, 23 

Triumphalii lex, 333 

Triumphiui,333,334 

Triamyiri,190,305 

Trivia, 23 

Trapeea,368 

Tnbe, 311 

Tabiluatriuoi, 178 

Tunica, 340 

>" kticlaTia, 383 
*" angoaticlam, 196 

Tomultiiarii,309 

Tumolas, 344, 345 

Tbrricuk, 338 

Tiirrt8,317,d90 

TDte]a,323 

Tympana, 304 

Typlum,46 

tt 

Udoiiea,343 
Ultimum, 184 
Uncin, 304 
Unio,337 
Ura^, 310, 315 
Urania, 49 
Uranoa. 35» 
Urbp,157 



nnia,306 

«« fen]i8,344 
Utncapio, 306, 338 
Uaurpatio, 338 
Utenailia, 338 
Utrea,339 
Uxor, 338 



Vacatio hcmorata, 309 
Vacuna, 43 
Vades, 198 
Vaktudinariam, 319 
VuUonia, 43 
Vallum, 318 
Valor, 358 
Vaaa aacra, 166 

«« 8culpta,339. 
Vaticinatorea, 176 
Veh», 304 
VejoYia, 16 
Vela, 393 
Velite8,309,314 
Venalitiarii, 331 
Venatio, 180 
Veneficii crimen, 199 
Ventua textUk 341 
Venwi.3S 
Verbera, 199 
VemsB, 936 

Veraua Feaoennini, 184 
Vertumnua, 43 
Ve8pilloneB,943 
Vesta, 33, 165 
Veatalea, 34, 166, 171 
Ve8taUa,S78 
Veatea Coe, Series, 941 
Ve8tibttlum,333,343 
Veto, 188 
VezUlarii, 310 
Vexillatione8,335 
VezUlnm,310,315 
VeziUum pwpareiim» 391 



Via Sacra, Appia, etc. 359 
Viatorea, 187 
Vicarii,335 
Vieennalia, 174 
VictimflB, 173 
Victimarii, 379 
Vicua albns, Slc 364 
Vigilea, 319 
Vinli«», 177, 318 
ViUa urbana, rustiea, &e. 

334 
Villicua amphitheatri, 183 
Viaalia, 178, 179 
Vinaria cella, 939 
Vincula, 199 
Vindicatio, 199 
Vindicta, 333 
Vines, 319 
Vinum Falemum, Cbbco- 

bum, &c, 369 
Virgo, 39 

** . maxima, 171 
Vir^, 199 
Vin epularea, 169 
Virtus, 44 
Viaaeratio, 945 
Vis pablicn, 199 
Vitiaator, 13 
Vitrea apecntaria, S83 
Vitta, 3^ 
Vivarium, 334 
Volonea, 309 
Voluaia, 43 
Vomer, 303 
Vota, 174 
Voti, reus, 174 
Votin l«di, 189 
ViiIcanaHa,38,17a^l1SI 
Vulcanus, 37 

Z. 

Zephyni8»37 
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Achaia, coDstitutioD and kague of^ 130 
Adonia, atory of, 26; featival of; 100 
Adoption among Romana, 229 
Adoration, origin of the word, 172 
Adraatia, 39 
Adultery, puniahed by Greeka, 155; Ro. 

mana, 199 
JEacu8,20 
JBdilea, Roman, 187 
JEgin of Minerva, 24 
JEolus, 37 
.Ethiopia, 229 
JStolia, confederacy, o^ 230 
Agricaltare, among the Greeka, 88; 

among the Romana, 203 
Alain, master of Rome, 57, 31 4 
Altara, Grecian, 75, 191; Roman, 165 
Amazone, 54 
America, whether known to the an- 

cienta; 302 
Ambr, or Capid, 27 
Amphictyonic Council, 116 
Amphitheatrea, Roman, 182 
Amuaementa, of Greeka, 89, 145, 151; 

ofRomana, 179, 184,225 
Angels, ministry o^ a source of ancient 

fiible, 5 
Aiwual Register, or Calendar at Rome, 

177 
Antero8,27 

Antimachua, Greek poe^ 61 
Antiquities, classical, utility ofj 68 
Apia, supposed a symbol of Joseph, 45 
Apollo, 20; Belvidere, 21; oracle of, 96 
Apotheoeis, of heroes, 56; Roman em- 

perorsy 43, 62, 245 
Aqueducts, Roman, 268 
Ararat, Mt ascended by Parrot, 292 
Arbitrators, at Athens, 121; at Rome, 

199 
Arches, remains of ancient, SS8,trium. 

phal,268 
Architecture of Greek houses, 87, 147 
Archons, 80, 173 
Areopagus, 118,281 
Argonauts, 59 
Argos, oracular shrine at, discov6rod by 

C^rke, 94; constitution of, 130 
Armies, Grecian, 82; Roman, 208; at- 
tendants of Roman, 216 
Artisans, Roman, 203 
Assemblies, of the Romana or Comitia, 

295; Greeks, 116, 126 
Assyrian empire, 313 
Astrea, 39 
Athens, origin of name, 24; government, 

80; topography of, 110,276; inhabi 

tanti, 111; magistrates of, 113; reve- 
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nuea and expenditures, 114; senate 

and assemblies, 117 
Athletics, Greek system of, 107 
Atlantid^ 35 
AUantis, 303 
Atys, 14 

Augurs, Roman, 167 
Aurora, 36 
Auxiliary troops of Romans, 216 

B. 

Babylon, walla of, 25 

Bacchua, 30; festival of, 100; cave af,289 

Balbec, ruins of, 295 

Ball, ornament worn by Roman yootb, 

242 
Banishment, 122, 128, 199 
Bankers at Rome, 203, 265 
Banquets evening, 237 
Bathing, among Greeks 87, 147; among 

Romans, 267 
Baths, construction o^ 266 
Battle, Greek order of, 84; manner of 

commencing, 135; Roman order ot 

213, 215: at sea, 221 
Beatification of saints, origin o^ 62 
Bellona, 25, 223; temple of; 294 
BelzoHi, his entrance of a pyramid, 35 
Besieging, art of, 135; among Romana^ 

219 
Bethrothing before nuptials, 154 
Boxing, 104 

Bread, inventor and god of kneading, 48 
Breaat-pin, found at Pompeii, 242 
Bridges, over the Tiber, 263 
Brokers, Roman, 203 
Broth, Spartan black, 127 
Burial-places, 244 
Burial-rites, importance of among the 

ancients, 156 
Burning of corpses, 156 



Cabiri, mysteries of; 64 

Caducous of Mercury, 29 

Calends, 177, 303 

Camps, Grecian, 135; Roman, 217 

Canal of Ckudins, 258 

Capitol, Roman, 264 

Captives, treatment of, 84, 190, 274 

Carriagea, Roman, 204 

Carthaginian History, 216 

Caspian gate or pass, 292 

Castor and Pollux, 60 

CaUcombs, 298 

Cavalry, Greek, 214; Roman, 214 

Cenotaphs, 166 

Census, Roman, 175, 189 

Censors, RomaOi 188 
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CenUim, 54, 919 

CentinuuiU 24 

CenUimTurate, 199^ 

CentarUl games, 180 

Centariaf, divisioD oTRoiiiaiumtOi 192 

Cerbenim20,55,155,284 

Geres, ^l ; temple and statue of, 33; fts- 
tiTal of, 100 

Cestos, ffirdk of Venos, 27 

Chair of state, 195 

Charon, 20, 155 

Charybdis, 55 

Cberry-treei, whence broof ht, 293 

Children, treatment c^ «mong Greeks, 
90; at Sparta, 124 

Chil MinaTy or palaoe of forty colimins, 
291 

Chimera, 54 

Chorus of Greek tragedy, 108; part of 
the Spartan Fomm, 985 

Christ, year of his birth, 310 

Christians, how pvt to death by Ro. 
mans, 200 

Chronology, classical &>c. 303; systems 
of, 310 

Churches called Basilic8e,265 

Circensian games, 179 

Citiiensbip, Roman, 196 

Civil affairs of Greeks, 78» 108; of Ro- 
mans, 185 

CiyU Law, body of Roman, 202 

Classes of citixens at Athens, 10% Spar- 
ta, 124; Rome, 193, 226 

Client and patron, 195 

aocks, 177, 304 

Cailos,34 

Coffins, 244 

Coins, Greek, 149; Roman, 204; their 
use in chronology, 308 

Colleges or orders of Roman priests, 
166; of artisans, 203 

Colonies of Rome, 197 

Column, of Duillios, 224; Trann, lie. 
268 

Cbmedy, Roman, 183 

Commerce of Grteka^ 81, 148; of Ro- 
mans, 202 

Concubinage among the Greeks, 155 

Consecration of Roman emperors, 62, 
245 

Constantinople, sitoation aa4 tonogra- 
phy, 270 

Consuls, Roman, 185 

Corinth, constitution o^ 15^9 

Coin, distribution of at Rome, dOl 

Cosmogony of the Greeks, 72 

Cottage of Romulus, 264 

Couchek, for reclining at table, 236 

Courts at Athens, 119; Rome, 198 

Cow, symbol of Isis, 44 

Crete, early constitution &c 66, 79» 128 

Cupia, 27 

Curtain of the anoient theatre, 183 

Curule officers, 195 



Ca8hites,46 
Cybeleor Rhea,13 
Cycles of the ancients, 307 
Cyck>ps,27,46 
Cynic philosophers, 48 
Cyrene, remains ot, 301 
Cyras, palace o( 35 

D. 
Dsmons, 51 

Dandng at feasts, 145, 151 
Dates of anciente vents, how asoertainadv 

306 
Days, reckoning and Avisisn c^ Slm, > 

177, 309; origm of the names of, 304 
Death, as a god, 52; punishment o( 

how inflicted by Greeks, 122, 127; by 

Romans, 200 
Decemvirs, 190 

Dedication of Roman temples, 174 
Deification of heroes, 56; emperors, 68 
Deities, classes of ancient, di peculiar 

to Romans, 41 
Deluge of Deucalion, 273; tfa4itia» of 

universal, 5 
Demi-gods, 8, 55 
Dials, 177, 304 

Diana, 22; temple o^ at EphesciB,35 
Dionysius, the cavern of, 287 
Dice, playing with, 237 
Dictator, Roman, 189 
Dictionary, Mythological, 11 
Diocletian, his persecution and maina 

ere of Christians, 266, 323 
Diogenes Laertios, sold as a shve^ 119 
Dionysia, 31 

Dirges, at finerals, 175 ' 
Diss, |roddeas of Germans, 45 
Disiplme, military, 137; of RooMa 

camps, 219 
Diseases deified, 43 
Dishes at a Roman supper, 237 
Divination, art of, among Greeks, 77, 

97; Romans, 176 
Divinity, Greek andhRoofUin idea o^ 9 
Divorces, Roman, 226 
Dodona, oracle o( 95 
Dogs of Molossis, 274 
Domestic a£&irs, of Greoks, 86, 14% of 

Romans, 226 
Dominical letter, 307 
Dramatic contests, Enteitamments pf 

Romtns,18a 
Dreams, god of, 72 

Dress of Greeks, 87, 1 45; Romans, S3d 
Drinking cups, 124, 239 
Druidicia temple, 75 



Ear-rings, Roman, 242 
Eating, Roman customs in, 236 
Eclipses in ancient times, 309 
Education among the Greeks, 189; Eo- 
230 
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Egeria and Niiina, 164 

I^ypt, Geognphy of, 297; Ghrondlofy 

on 306; workf on, 900 
i^ptian gods, 44 

filWab, Bite of temi^e of Japiter, 800 
£lectionf ot Rome, 196 
Elausinian myateriM, 33 
Eleven, the Athenian magiatrates, 114 
iayaiam, 19 

Emancipation, of 8on8,239; of alavea,535 
Emperors deified, 43, 64 
Empire, Roman, divided, 235, 323 
Employment, under guardian deities,43 
Engines, milituy, 136, 219, 220 
Entrails of victims, as prqgaostics, 168 
Eras and Epochs, 309 
Erigone, 39 

Eteocles and Polynices, 61 
Eulogies over the dead, 156 
Exhalations of Pontine marshes, 258 
Expenses of religion at Athens, 116; at 

Rome, 172 
Expiation among the Romans, 175 
E^osing of chUdren, 229 

F. 

Fables, Mythokigica], sources o^ 4 

Falconer, shipwreck described by, 277 

Fame, goddess ol; 41 

Fanatic, origin of the tetm, 176 

Farces, Roman. 1S4 

Fate controlling the gods, 9 

Fates, 50 

Father, power of the Roman, wet his 
children, 229 

FAons,52 

Feast ofthe gods, 168 

Feasts, sofoiia, of Greeki, 86^ 133; of 
Romans, 236 

Festivals, Greek, 199; Ronum, 179 

Fish-pond of Hortensius, 234 

Fleece, Goldan, of Colchis, 60 

Flesh-brushes, or strigiles, 167 

Flight of birds, ominoiM, 97 

Flowen, goddesa of, 42 

Food, of Greeks, 86, 142, 144;Hobb«ds, 
236 

Foot, means of determining the Roman, 
207 

Fortune, goddess of, 40 

Forums, at Rome, 264; Athens, 281 

FonnUin ofthe son, 300 

Free men and freed men, at Rome 226 

Funeral ceremonies, Greek, 77, 155; 
Roman, 243 

Funeral orations, of Pericles and De- 
mosthenes, 166 

Fairies, 50 

Furnaces in Roman houses, 233 

G. 

Galleys, or war ships, 139, 221 

Gamblers of Pompeii, 237 

Games ofthe Greeks, 104, 106, 145; 



Romans, 179; in honor of the dct^ 

156,245 
Gardening, god and goddess o( ASk^ftt 

the Romans, 234 
Gates of Rome, 262 
Gauls, Rome burnt by, 57 
Gems, illustrative of Mythology, 7, 11 
Geography, works on ancieni, 249» 

knowledge ofGreeks in, 249; epitomo 

of classical, 249 
Geryon, 54 
Giante, 46, 56 

Gladiators, Roman, 181, 245 
Glass, how far used by Roraanp, 233 
Gods, Greek and Roman classes o£ 8} 

Egyptian admitted among the Ro< 

mans, 44 
Golden age, 13; number, 306 
Gorgons,53 

Goths, Rome taken by, 57 
Government, changes in fbrmofGara- 

cian, 66, 80, 108, 111, 316; of Bo. 

man, 185, 319 
Graces, 49 
Graici, and other Barnes of aaeioail 

Greeks, 65 
Grain, care o^ at Rome, 201 
Grapes, varieties oi^ 236 
Greece, first inhabitants, barbaropa^ 66* 

78; causes of ouUure and^impsoye- 

ment 68; periods in ihe progress o# 

refinement, 71; extent of, 65, 268, 

271; outline of the cbronoloffy, 3016 
Greek antiquitiep, ntilt^ of; 68; irri|Mi 

on, 70 
Gregorian calendar, 805 
Groves, sacred, 91, 165 
Guest-chambers, 236 

H. 

Habits domeatio, of Romans, 285 
Hair, modes of dressing, 242 
Harpies, 50 
Harpocrates, 45 
Harrowing, god.of, 43 
Head, coverioga fiiF, 14^ 241 
Healths, drinking of, 287 
Heathenism, moral influence oSaiiian^ 

Greeks and Rowans, 7 
Hebe, 17 
Hecate, 22 
Hecatombs, 75 
Hell, rivers of, 19 
Helmet, 182, 211; of Pluto, 20 
Hercules, 57; story of exphuaod, 58 
Hermes, busts so caUed, 29, 41; Tab* 

megistas, 28 
Heroes, worship of, Sue 55, 76 
Hieromancy, 98 
Hills of Rome, 263 
Hippocrene, 55 

History of prinoi^ ancient stataa, 319 
Horses, fer cfaanats aOd for CHrryiag 

burthens, 204 
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BorieDiiiis, 234 

Horns, 20 

Hoipiulitjr ofOraeln, 88, 112, 145 

Boon, goddemn o^ 49; of the day, 1 77 

Hooflebold, Roman, 230 

Hooaea; Gredaiiv 87, 147; Homan, 232, 



H7dra,54 
Hfydrwaliei 



153,184 



Idea, 177, 903 

Idolatry, origin oC 4 

lUthyia, 17, 22 

niam or Troy, 392 

Imacea in templea, 165 

Impfementa of agricnltore, Roman, 203 

Indian mytbolo^, ita reaemUanoe to 

Greek, 8 
Indictioo, cycle of, 307 
Indnatry, arU of, 148 
Inlemal regiooa, entrance to, 260^ 284 
Inna,88,237 
Inacriptiona in ancient JEUiiopia, 299; 

nae of in chiooola|pr, 308 
Inatramenta, aacrificial, 76, 166; mnsi^ 

ca],152 
Intelligence, meana of conveying among 

Greekf, 138; Romana, 273 
Iria, fioddeas of the rainbow, 17 
Imenua, bia law-achool at Bologna, 501 
laa, Hindoo deity, 45 
Iria, Egyptian goddeaa, 44; table of dia- 

cofcred at Pompeii, 45 
laUimian garoea, 18, 106 
Italy, geography o^ 256 



Janna, a Roman god, 13 

Japhet, aimilar to Japetiis,46 

Jaaon and Media, 59 

Jewish chronology, outline o( 314 

Joaeph, son of Jacob, 45 

Judicial prooeedinga, Greek, 119 

Jogglera and rope dancera, 181 

JoBan period, 307 

Junc'lO 

Japiter, 15; Ammon, 95, 301 
, Jostice, courU of, 79, 198; goddess of, 
'39 

Justinian's code, 201 



King, Roman prieat so called, 169 
Kinga, power of the early Grecian, 78; 

the Spartan, 125; the Roman, 159, 

185 
Knights, Roman, 194 



Lahyrinth, Egyptian, 29% Cretan, 59 
Language, similar to Latin now need 
inWaIlachia,255 



Lares and Penales, 51, 52 

Latona,38 

Law achoob, 201 

Lawa of Greece, earty, 79; of Athens, 

113^ SparU and Crete, 128; Rome, 

218 
Lawsoits, Athenian, 121; Spartan, 127 
Leaping, game of Greeks, 103 
Legion, the Roman, 210 
Legitimation, Roman, 210 
Leonidos, his tomb, 285 
Letters naed to represent numbers, 150, 

205 
Levying, Roman aystem o^ 209 
Libatbns, 74, 93, 174 
Lioentioosneas of the Greeks, 155 
Light troops, 82, 231, 214 
L(Ss, used for learning the future, 176; 

in chooaing magiatrates, 113 
Luna, 36 
Lustrations, 175 
Lycnrgus, Spartan lawgiftar, 67 
Lydian history, 315 
Lyre, invention o^ 29 

M. 

Magistrates at Sparta, 126; Rome, 185 

Maniples in Roman army, 210 

Manners, general of Romans, 235 

Marching, Roman order of, 216 

Market days at Rome, 177 

Markets, 264 

Marriages, Greek, 89, 153; Roman, 227 

Mars, 24 

Masks, ancient, 108 

Maoaoleum, aepulchre of Mausolos, 

35,294 
Meals, Spartan, public, 127; Roman, 

236 
Measures and Weighta, Grecian, 150; 

Roman, 206 
Mechanical tradea at Rome, 203 
Medusa, 54, 57 

Memnon, aounding statue oC 36 
Memory, system of artificial, 311 
Mendes,38 

Merchants, ftstiTal of, 30 
Mercury, 28 
Metics, or resident aliens at Athens, 

112 
Metis, wife of Jupiter, 15 
Meton, his Cycle, 307 
Midas, gift of Bacchus to, 30 
MiliUry Affairs, of Greeks, 81, 130; 

of Romans, 207 
Milk in libations, 174 
Mimes, Roman, 184 
Minerva, 23; festival oC 102; temples 

of, 277, 278, 285 
Mines, 202, 254, 272, 275, 286, 297 
Minos, 20, 79 
Minotaur, 54, 59 
Mithras, 20, 57 
Moloch, 13 
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Money of the Gfeeki, 148; Um Romani, 

Months of Greekf and Roidbiii, 304,305 

Monaments to the dead, 156, 244 

Mosqne at CkMrdova, $256 

Mother of ffoda, 14 

Moarning for the dead, 243, 244 

Molea, use of by Romans, 204 

Mummies, 298 

Municipal towns, Roman, 197 

Moses, 48; on the ring of Pyrrhus, 49 

Music, in Greek education, 159; ac 

companiment of banquets, 145 
Musical instruments, 152; in Roman 

army, 211 
Muster or Review of Roman soldiers, 

179 
Mysteries, Elasinian, 100 
Mythology, Greek and Roman, 3 

N. 
Nail, ceremony of fixing in the temple 

of Jupiter, 179 
Names, of Romans, 226; of towns in 

England ending in eeUer, 219 
Naval affairs, of Greeks, 81, 13d; of Ro- 

mans, 221 
Nemean games, 106 
Nemesis, 39 
Neptune, 18 
Nereids, 18 

Nero, his tyranny, 200, 323 
New-year*s presents at Rome, 177 
Nobility, Roman, 195 
Nones, 277, 305 

Notation, Greek, 150; Roman, 205 
Nor, 36 

Numa, his influence at Rome, 164 
Numbers, designated by letters, 150, 

205 
Nuptial celebrations, 154, 228 
Nymphs, 57 

O. 
Oases, Egyptian, 298, 300 
Oaths, of Greeks, 93; of Romans, 175; 

Roman soldiers, 208, 209 
Obelisks, 268, 298 
Odea, 266, 280 
(Enomaus and Pelops, 61 
Offences, penal at Rome, 199 
Offerings to the gods, 76 
Official robe of magistrates, 240 
Ointmento of the ancients, 87,147,267 
Old and New Style, 307 
Olympic games, 104 
Omens, 77, 167 
Oracles, 77, 94, 97, 175 
Organ, musical instrument, 153, 184 
Ornaments,personal of Romans,241,242 
Ostracism, 122 
Ovation, 224 
Ox, symbol of Osiris, 44; bones found 

in the %yptian pyramid, 45 



P. 

Painting, remains oC 301 

Palladium, 24 

Pan, 38 

PanathenflBa, 24 

Pandora, 28 

Panic, origin of the word, 38 

Pantomime, 184 

Parks of the Romans, 234 ^ 

Parthian history, 314 

Patricians and Plebeians, 192, 194 

Patrons and Clients, 188 

Pegasus, 55, 57 

Persecution of Christians, 200, 322 

Persephone, 19 

Persepolis, ruins o( 291 

Perseus, 57 

Persian Chronology, outline of, 314 

Persian kings, their residences, 291 

Pessinus, origin of the name, 6 

PeUlism, 122 

Petrified City, 300 

Phalanx, Grecian, 133 

Phial of tears, 244 

Phoebus, 20 

PhGenician History, 315 

Pillars, or columns, 268 

Pisistratus, 109 

Pleiades, the constellation, 29 

Pluto, 19 

Plutus, 40 

PoeUy, mythic, 10 

Poets, influence on religion of Greeks, 

72 
Polygamy, not allowed by the Greekib 

Pomona, 42 

Pompeii, implements, dtc. disinterred 

at, 236, 233 
Pontifis, Roman, 166 
Poor, at Athens how supported, 116 
Populousness of ancient nations. 111 
Porticos, 168, 280, 284 
Pbsts, on Roman roads, 263 , 
Pracriti, Hindoo goddess, 14 
Pretorian soldiers, 225 
Pretors, Roman, 184 
Prayers, of Greeks, 74; of Romans, 179 
Precession of the equinoxes, 309 
Priests and Priestesses, Greek, 73, 93; 

Roman, 166; classes of them made 

by later writers, 172 
Procession at the Circensian ranes, 180 
Property, among Romans, 205; basis of 

division into classes, 192 
Proserpine, 19 
Provinces, Roman, 197 
Provincial magistrates of Romans, 190 
Prytanes at Athens, 118 
Psyche, 27 

Publicans of the New Testoment, 209 
Pulpit, origin of the word, 183 
Punic language, 287 
Punishments, Athenian, 121, 122; 9pv* 
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tui, 137; Roaum, 199; of Roman tol- 

dien,919 
PurificatioM, Greek, 74, 93; Romaii, 

175 
Purple dye, its ooedinoM, 330 
Pjruiiidi, 35, 898 
Pythun ^amea, 31, 105 

a 

Qunatora, Roman, 188 
Quin^iiatria, 84 
Qniritea, righto of, 197 



Raising a child, 399 

Ras Sem, the petrified city, 301 

Religion of the Greeks, 71, 90; the Ro- 
mans, 163 

Rerenne of Athens, 114; of Rome, 309 

Rewards at Athens, 189; of Roman sol- 
diers, -212; Roman generals, 334 

Rhadamanthus, 30 

Riches, god of; 40 
\ Rights, of citizens and sobjects of Rome, 

Rites, religions, 74, 173 

Rivers caOed infernal^ 374 

Roads, Roman, 963 

Roman antiqaities, 57 

Romans, their empire, 158; most bril- 
liant era, 160 

Rome, foundation of^ 57; population, 
58; topography, 3G3; chronology of. 



Running, a Greek game, ] 



Sacrifices, human, 13; of Greeks, 74, 

75, 93; Romans, 173 
Saddles and stirrups, 304 
Salamat, Memnon, statue, 36 
Salt taken of friendship, 145 
Salus, goddess of health, 40 
Sardonic laugh, 387 
Saturn, 31 
Satyrs, 73 

Schiva, Hindoo deity, 31 
Scriptures, Sacred, attested in Pagan 

fictions, 5 
Scylla, and Charybdis, 55 
Scythian guards at Athens, 381 
Seatur, German deity, 18 
Self-devotion, 175 
Scmele, 30 
Senate, Athenian, 111; Spartan, 136; 

Roman, 193 
Septuagint, chronology of, 309 
Sepulchres, Roman in England, 345 
Serpent, emblem of health 40 
Sewers of Rome, 369 
Shield, the sacred, 170 
Ships, Grecian, 138; Roman, 333 
Shipwreck, practice of those snryivmg, 

174 



Shoes, 146, 341 

Shows or spectacles at Rome, 180 

Sibyls, books of, 176 

Sieges, celebrated, 331 

Silence, god of^ 45 

SiUnus, 30, 53 

Silk, known to the ancients, 146, 341 

Singing at feasto, 145 

Sirens, 47 

Slaves in Greece, 90, 119; at Sparta, 
135; Rome, 331; patron goddess of 
the freed, 43; trade in, 903, 931; re- 
public of in Sicily, 987 

Sleepy god of^ 59 

Sneezing, ominous, 77 

Sol, 90; statue of at Rhodes, 35 

Solar Cycle, 307 

Soldiers, classes of Athenian, 131; of 
Roman, 909, 910; load carried by Ro- 
man, 919 

Sparta, under Lycurgus, 67; rival of 
Athens, 68; changes in government, 
180; constitution, 194, 196; topogra- 
phy, 984 

Sphere of Chiron, 309 

Sphinx, 55 

Spoils of war how divided, 84, 137 

Stage, actors on Greek, 108; parte of 
Roman, 183 

Staircases, 994 

Standards, Roman military, 310 

Statues, where placed, 73; found at Pom- 
peii, 340 

Stonehenge, 75 

Storms, goddess of, 51 

Strangers, treatment of by Greeks, 145 

Sun, tiie Fountain of, 301; Statue of, 
390 

Sun-god, 13; worship, 35 

Superior gods, 11 

Suppers of the Romans, 337 

Swimming among the ancients, 968 

Syracuse, constitution of, 139; topogra- 
phy of, 387 

Syria, kingdom of^ 315 



Table, of Isis, 45; ancient for eating, 

143, 336 
Tables and charts, 311 
Tarpcian Rock, 263 
Tartarus, 19, 30 
Taxes at Rome, 303 
Temples of Greeks, 73, 91; Romans, 

164, 965; of Jupiter Ammon, 16; of 

Isis, 45; Juno Lacinia, 961 
Tente, qf Greek soldiers, 84 
Terminus, 41 
Theatre, performances in, 108; of Ro. 

mans, 183, 366 
Thebes, constitution of; 139 
Themis, 15 
Theogony, Greek, 79 
Theseus, 58; his temple at AUmiib, 880 
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Thyrmif, of BacchuB, 31 

Titans, 46, 56 

Tomb, Roman at Pompeii, 164; at Cy- 

rene, 300; of Virgil, 259 
Topography, of Rome, 262; of Athens, 

111, 278; Sparta, 274 , 
Totila, Rome laid waste oy, 57 
Towers, ancient, 220 
Tragedy, Roman, 183 
Treasury, Roman, 202 
Treaties, 84, 169 
Trees cultivated by Romans, 204 
Trial of persons accused, 196 
Tribes, of Athens, 109; Sparta, 124; 

Rome, 191 
Tribonian, Roman lawyer, 201 
Tribunes, Roman, 187 
Tripods consecrated to Apollo, 76; street 

of, 282 
Tritons, 47 

Triumph of Roman generals, 223 
Triumvirate, 90, 205, 322, 323 
Trojan, history, 314 
Trophies, 76, 268 
TubalXJain, 28 
Tunnel of Pansilypus, 259 
Tyrants, the thirty. 111 



Urns, for depositing the ashes of the 
dead, 244 



Venus, 25; temple of, at Paphos, 297 

Vertumnus, 42 

Vessels for holding wine, 238 

Vesta, 83 

Vestal Virgins, 34, 171 

Vices, deffied, 44 

Victim, original meaning of, 173 

Vigils, or watches of Romans, 304 

Villas, or country seats of Romans, 234 

Violet, robe of office, 240 

Virgo, 39 

Virtues, deified, 44 

Voting, Athenian mode oC 117 

Vows, 174 

Vulcan, 27 

Vulcanalia, 28 



W. 

Waffes of Roman soldiers, 212 

Wafis, Roman, in Engbnd, 286 

Wand of ApoUo or Mercury, 29 

War, heroes of the Theban, 60; of the 
Trojan, 62; Grecian art of, 284; de- 
claraUon of, 134, 169; of Troy, Bry- 
ant's view of it, 62 

War.engines, 136, 219, 220 

War-gaBeys, 83, 121 

Watches, divisions of the night, 177, 
218, 304 

Water clock, 324 

Wealth and luxury, instances ofRoman, 
205 

Weapons, or arms of the ancients, 82, 
132, 211 

Weeding, goddess of, 43 

Week, known to Egyptians, 304 

Weights and measures, Greek, 150 

WellofSyene,298 

Windows of Roman houses, 232, 137 

Winds, temple of, 280 

Wines, of Greeks, 142; of Romans, 238, 
239 

Wine-cellars, 234, 239 

Wife of the Rex Saerorum and of the 
Flamen DialU, 170 

Women, condition and employments of 
among Greeks, 88, 153; Romans, 
235 

Wonders of the world, seven, 35 

World as known to the ancients, 249 

Wrestling, 103 

Writers, on Mythology, 10; on Greek 
Antiquities, 70; Roman Antiquities, 
162; ChronoIocT, 309; Topography, 
of Rome, 263; Topography of Athens, 
282; of Sparta, 2^; Bvzantittn^ 270; 
Babylon, and Nineveh, 296 

Y. 

Year, division of by the ancients, 176, 
306 

Z. 

Zodiac of Denderah, 298 
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